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ENC YCLorarura:^ Americana. 


Steubkn, Fredorin William Augustus, 
.baron von ; a disliuguishod Prussian ofli- 
who attached hiniscit* to the Ameri- 
can cause in the revolution of 177(). Fie 
ha<i Ix'en aid-de-canip to Frederic the 
(in'at, and had attained th(‘ rank of lieu- 
teiiant-gc'ueral in his army. Sacrificing 
his honors and eni(»luments in Fiirope, 
Steuhi'Ti came to America in 1777, and 
tendenal his services to congn'ss, as a vol- 
unteer in their army, ^^ili^oul claiming 
any ranlv or com|)C'iisation. lie received 
tin* thanks of that Ixaiy, atid joined the 
main arm\ under tlie command(*r-in-, 
r liiet* at \ alley l''or<r»'. Ilaron Steuben 
soon rendere<l himself* parti(*ularly usefid 
to flu* Americans, by dis<‘iplining the 
toreesj. (In file recommendali<m of gen- 
eral \\ a'^hinuton, congress, in ^lay, 177S, 
appoliuei! {in* baron jnspector-g«'neral of 
the arrnv, wilh the rank of major-general. 
!!■•- ni this i-apacity wen* continu- 

• •{ Vviiii 1 'm.nkahle dilig«'uce, until In' 
li.i.j placud the troops in a situation to 
*/• lOh nand iho <'fjem\. (u (he estinnafes 

- l-e ur ullice, oOOO extra muskets 
‘o f< io neialiy al!ovv('d forvvasti' and de- 
lou tu'.i in the army : but such was tlie 
v.a i order under liie superiuteinience of 
r':.'iitn n, ihuf if) his luspectioji ri'lurrf, but 
)fiH'-keis were deficient, and thos»' 
oee nulled fJa. \ co(npk*t<* scJieme of 

* veiei-e and diM'ijihiu', which he <mm- 
po- d, was adoptctl in the army by the 
<hr< efion ul c<nigress. lie possessed tin* 
duht ol ctamnand in the line, and atone 
p<atod was at tin* h(*ad f>f a separati* ile- 
l u iunent in \ .rginia, At the. hatth* of 
IMonnnnith, In* was engaged as a volun- 
teer, Wlfen revitwviiig the troops, it was 
his constant cuslf»m tt> n‘wanl the disci- 
plined soldier with |wais<*, and to ptuss se- 


vere censure wpon the negligent. Nu- 
merous anecdotes arc related illustrative 
of th(j generosity, purity and kindness of 
his disposition. After the treacherous de- 
fection of Arnold, the baron held his name 
ill the utniostal>horrenc(3. One day, he was 
ins|)ecling a regiment of light horse, when 
that name struck his ear. The man was 
ordered to the front, and prestmted an ex- 
e<dlent appearance. Steulieii told him 
that h(* was too resjiectahle to bear the 
iiann* of a traitor ; and at his request the 
soldit'r adopted tJiat of tlie baron, whose 
bounty he afterwards exfierienced, and 
brought up a son by the same ii*'me. At 
the siege of Yorktowii, baron Steuben 
yvas in the trenclu's at the head of a di- 
vision, where Ik? received the first offer 
<d’ lord Fornwallis to capitulate. The 
marquis dc? la Fayette appi'arcd to relieve 
him ill the morning ; but, adhering to the 
l airopean etiqiK'tte, the baron would not 
quit his po^t until the surrender was com- 
pleted or hostilities recommenced. The 
niatUT being reli iTcd to general Wash- 
ington, till* liaron was sufli'red to remain 
in the trenches till the enemy’s flag was 
>trnck. After the capture of Cornwallis, 
w hen till* superior American officers were 
paying every attention to tlieir captives, 
Steuben sold his favorite horse in order to 
raise moiu*y to give an entertainiU?nt to 
the British officers, as the other major- 
generals had previously done. His watch 
he liad ]>reviously disposi'd of to relieve the 
wants of a sick friend. On another occa- 
sion, whi'ii he desired to reciprocate the in- 
vitations of the French oflieei’s, he ordered 
his peofile to sidl his silver spoons and forks, 
wiying it was anti-republican to moke use 
of sucli things, and adding, that the gentle- 
men should have one good dinner if he ate, 




WARD* 


his melluga|flRV^Nieii spoon for ever 
jdter. ui the ai^ny till 

aleMQlosejmhe\pu;', perfecting its disci- 
{flineT^^^Vbie silence and dexterity of his 
surprised thd French allies. 

HUEed the particular est^m of gen- 
^nl^wi^pngton, who took every proper 
opportunity to recommend him to con- 
gress ; from which body he received several 
sums of money, that were chiefly expend- 
ed in acts of charity*, or in rewarding the 
good conduct of the soldiers. 

Upon the disbandment of the conti- 
nentfd army at Newburgh, many affec- 
tionate bonds, formed amidst the danger 
and hardships of a long and arduous ser- 
vice, were to be broken asunder for ever. 
At this season of distress, the benevolent 
Steuben exerted himself to alleviate the 
ferlom condition of manv. He gave his 
last dollar to a wounded nlack, to procure 
him a passage home. Peace being estab- 
lished, the baron retired to a farm in the 
vicinity of New York, where, in the socie- 
ty of his friends, and the amusements of 
nooks and chess, he passed his time as 
comfortably as his exhausted purse would 
allow. The state of New Jersey had 

f Ven him a small farm, and that of New 
ork 16,000 acres of land in the county 
of Oneida. The exertions of colonel 
Hamilton and general Washington sub- 
sequently procured him an annuity of 
$2500, from the general government. He 
built a log house, and cleared 60 acres of 
his tract of land, a portion of which he 
partitioned out, on easy terms, to twenty 
or thirty tenants, and distributed nearly 
a tenth among his aid-de-carnps and ser- 
vants. In this situation he lived content- 


paper-mill, and a flour and cotton fee- 
toiy, also moved by steam. There are 
two printing-ofllces, an academy, two 
banks, the coun^ buildings, and many 
shops for mechanics and traders. The 
country around it, on the Virginia as well 
as the Ohio side of the river, is rich and 
populous. 

Stevens, George Alexander, a whim- 
sical and eccentric character, was bom in 
London, and brought up to a mechanical 
business, which he quitted to become a 
strolling player. In 1751, he published 
a poem entitled Religion, or the Libertine 
Repentant, which was succeeded, in 1754, 
by the Birthday of Folly. These were 
followed by a novel called Tom Fool, 
and the Dramatic History of Master Ed- 
ward and Miss Ann. He subsequently 
invented his entertainment, called a Lec- 
ture on Heads, which possessed no small 
portion of drolleiy, and became very pop- 
ular. Several of his songs have also been 
much admired. 

Stevens, Edward, an officer in the 
American revolution,, was a native of Vir- 
ginia. At the battle of the great bridge, 
near Norfolk, he commanded a battalion 
of riflemen. Soon afterwards, be was 
made a colonel. At the battle of Brandy- 
wine, he was greatly instrumental in sav- 
ing the America^n forces, and received the 
public thanks of the commander-iii-chief. 
He was honored in the same way for his 
behavior at the battle of Germantown. 
He was soon afterwards intrusted with 
the command of a brigade, and despatch- 
ed to the southern army. He evinced his 
wonted gallantly in the battle of Camden. 
In that of Guilford court-house, he re- 


edly, until the year 1795, when an apo- 
idectic attack put an end to his life, in his 
sixty-fifth year* An abstract of his sys- 
tem of military manoeuvres was published 
in 1779. The year preceding his death, 
he published a letter on the established 
militia and military arrangements. (For 
iiiitber information concerning baron 
Steuben, see Johnson’s Life of Greene^ 
Tbatcher’s Journal^ Garden^ Anecdotes.) 

St£UB£nvii«lk, a flourishing post-town 
of Ohio, on Ohio river, is the seat of jus- 
tice for Jeflierson county. It was laid out 
in 1799, widli streets crossing each other 
at riji^t angles* In 1810, it contained 
800 mhaldtiints ; in 1817, 2032; and in 
1830, 2937* It is 147 miles east by north 
from Columbqs, andifaiity-eigbt west of 
Ptoburg; lat 4(F2fr N. ; Ion* 80P 3fr 
Vi 9 It oontfldns three churches, a market- 
a wooDcoi factoiy^-*4he machinery 
Spt mmh is moved by sieatny-^ steam 


ceived a severe wound in his thigh ; but, 
before quitting the field, he brought oft' bis 
troops in good order. Htj closed bis mil- 
itary career at the siege of Yorktovvn. 
From the foundation of the state consti- 
tution until the year i7fK), he was a prom- 
inent member of the senate of Virginia. 
He died in August, 1820. 

Steward. The lord high stew'ord of 
England was formerly an officer who 
had the supervision and regulation, next 
under the king, of all afiairs of the realm, 
both civil and military. The oflice was 
hereditaiy, belonging to the earls of I^i- 
cester until forfeited to Heni^ III. (See 
Monffori.) The p'/wer of this ofiieer was 
so great, that the office has for a longtime 
only been granted for some panic^iakr act, 
as the trim of a peer on for 

a capital oflbnce, die solemma^im of a 
corooadtm, &c* krd si^aid 
is the flrsi-of the nine grM offleen 
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of the crown. — ^The lord steward of the 
household is the chief officer of the king’s 
household : his authori^ extends-over all 
officers and servants or the royal house- 
hold except those of the chamber, chapel 
and stable. Under the lord steward, in 
the counting-house, are the treasurer of 
the househmd, cofferer, controller, clerks 
of the green cloth, &c. It is called the 
counting-house because the household ac- 
counts are kept in it. (See Courts.) 

Steward, in naval affiairs, is an officer* 
ill a ship of war, apTOinted by the purser 
to distribute the different species of pro- 
visions to the officers and ci-ew. 

Stewart, sir James Denham, an emi- 
nent political writer, was bom at Edin- 
burgh, Oct. 10, 1713. His father was so- 
licitor- geneial of Scotland. After having 
been admitted to the bar, he travelled on 
the continent five years, and formed an 
intimacy with the Pretender, whom he 
* aided ill his attempt in 1745. On the 
failure of that attempt, Stewart retired to 
France, and, in 1755, to Flanders. Here 
he published a Vindication of Newton’s 
Chronology, a Treatise on German Coins, 
and a Dissertation on the Doctrine and 
Principles of Money. He returned to 
Scotland in 1763, where he was allowed 
to remain unmolested, and concluded his 
Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Economy — a work of much research and 
acuteness, though the style and method 
are irrij)erfect. lie obtained a full pardon 
in 1771, and afterwards published various 
works of a philosophical and politico-eco- 
nomical character. His complete works 
were published in 1805 (in 6 vols., 8vo.). 
He died in 1780. 

Stewart, Diigald, was born in 1753, 
and was the son of doctor Matthew Stew- 
art, professor of mathematics in the uni- 
vensity of Edinburgh, lie was educated 
at the high school, and admitted, at the 
ageqf tliirteeujas a student in the college, 
uralor thettiitioii of doctor Rluirand doc- 
tor Ferguson. Such was the progress he 
made*, that, at the age of eighteen, he was 
appointed to read lectures for his father, 
which he continued to do till the death of 
the latter. In 1780, he received a num- 
ber of pupils into his house, and, in 171^ 
visited the continent in company withtlte 
marquis of Lothian. When doctor Fergu- 
son was sent to North America on a mis- 
sion, Mr. Stewart taught his class in mor- 
during his absence ; and, in 
1785, when the profbssor resigned, Mr. 
Stewartwas chosen to fill his chair, in wliich 
he, continued many yearn with great rep- 
utation. His Elements of the Pliilosophy 


of the Human Mind (19^| was succeed- 

Use of Sudents H793) Adam 

Smith’s Essays on Philosophical Subiects, 
with an Account of the Life and Writings 
of the Author (1801) ; An Account ^f 
the Life and Writings of Doctor 
son (1803) ; An Account of the Life and 
Writings ofDoctor Thomas Reid. The me 
moirs of Smith, Reid and Robertson were 
afterwards collected into one volume, with 
additional notes. In the election of a 
mathematical professor of the university 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Stewart was reflected 
on for his conduct to the successful can- 
didate, and be therefore thought proper to 
publish a statement of facts relative to 
that election (1805). In 1796, he again 
took a number of pupils under his care ; 
and, besides adding a course of lectures 
on political economy to the usual courses 
of his chair, he repeatedly supplied the 
place of his colleagues in case of illness 
or absence. In 1806, he accompanied 
his friend^ the e^l of Lauderdale, on his 
mission to Paris, and, in 1810, relinquish- 
ed his professorship, and retired to Kin- 
neil house, about twenty miles from Ed- 
inburgh, where he continued to reside till 
his death, June 11, 1828. His publica- 
tions subsequently to his removal were 
Philosophical Essays (1810) ; Dissertation 
on the Progress of Metaphysical and Eth- 
ical Philosophy, prefixed to the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopcedio Britannica (un- 
fortunately rendered imperfect by the au- 
thor’s ignorance of German philosophy, 
and left incomplete in regard to ethical 
philosophy — a deficiency partly supplied 
by Mackintosh’s Essay on the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy) ; a second volume of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind (1813), 
with a continuation (1827) ; and the Phi- 
losophy of the Active and Moral Powers 
(18^). Stewart was a man of extensive 
and various acquisition, but not of a pro- 
found or original mind. As a writer, he is 
too often heavy and prolix, though his style 
is clear, pure and elaborate. In pbilo^- 
])hy, he was a disciple of Reid, whose 
method and principles he followed witli 
little deviation. (See PkUoiophv.) 

Stewart^ John ; commonly called 
Walking Stewart^ from his praestrian 
feats ; an eccentric individual, who wan- 
dered, on foot, over a great part of the 
habitable globe. He was bom in Lon- 
don, and, having received the rudiments 
of ^ucation at tite Charter-house, was 
sent out, in 1763, as a writer to M^ras. 
Before he had been in that situation quite 
two years, he wrote alette to the direetors. 
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* pamm» diai^o fas a tepier of invoieea 
and of %diag to a oompanjr of gro- 

oeisb liaberdstborai and ohease^mcMigers ;** 
and a few. weeks after, he took his leave 
o^the jpieaideiicy. Ptoeecuting his route 
lundooataiit be walked to Delhi, to 
reraepolisi and other parts of Persia, 
tiaveniiig die greater pert of the Indian 
peninsula, and visiting Abyssinia andNu- 
bia. Entering the Carnatic, he obtain- 
ed the fiivor ^ the nabob, who made him 
his private secretaiy ; and to this circum- 
stanoe be, in his latter days, owed his sup- 
the British house of commons voting 
£15,000 in liquidation of his de- 
mands upon the nabob. Quitting the ser- 
vice of tufa prince, he set out to walk to 
Seringapatatn, where Tippoo Saibcompel- 
ledhun to enter his army, with a commis- 
sion as captain of sepoys. After serving 
some time in this caj^city, air James Sib- 
bald, the commissioner for settling the 
'terms of peace between the presidency 
and the sultan, procured his liberation. 
Stewart then started to walk to Europe, 
crossing the desert of Arabia, and arriv- 
ing at length safely at Marseilles. Thence 
he proceeded, in the same manner, 
through France and Spain, to his native 
countiy; and, having walked through 
England, Scotland and Ireland, he cross- 
ed me Atlantic, and perambulated the U. 
States of America. The last ten years 
of hfa li& were passed in London, where 
he died in 1822. 

SrawAaT, Robert, marquis of Lon- 
donderry. (See Londonderry.) 

Stcwaat, Gilbert, an eminent portrait 
painter, was bom at Ne wport,Rhode Island, 
m 1757, gave early manifestations of 
hfa ibndness for the pencii, and was sent 
to London, where he was placed under 
the care of Benjamin West. In the execu- 
tion of portraits, the pupil soon surpassed 
the master. In 1784, he was established as 
one of the first portrait painters of Loudon, 
andhad, in the exhibition of that year, sev- 
eral fill! lengths of distinguished individ- 
uals. He lived elegantly and gayly ; but 
it fa believed that, notwithstanding his 
gi^ success^ he was obliged, by pecuniaiy 
dfatressee, to remove to Dublin. In 1790, 
he rataimed to hfa native country, firom 
which ha never agm departed. He re- 
sided successively in New York, Phila- 
delphia and its nc^borhood, Washing- 
ton, and last in Bosion, eontinuing to 
paint with unafaated iPbwer, akbou^h for 
yearn mclmd 19^ the gont. Soon amr hist 
rirtipti to Ammca, he painied the best' 
pprisifa of Warifia The b^ he 


carefully finfahed, but never compleled die 
remainder. He made aevend copies, all 
varying from the oririnaL Hfa death oc« 
cuired at Boston, in Jufa, 1828 ; and auch 
of hfa works as could be oolfeeted wwe 
exhibited for the benefit of hfa fiimily. 
Mr. Stewart was gifted with uncommon 
colloquial powers, and his genius for por- 
trait painting was of the highest order. 

Sthenic Diseases. (See BrownfJotmJ) 

Stheno ; one of the Qorgons. (q. v.) 

STicHOBtANCY (firom a line, verse, 
and itavreia, prophecy) ; a kind of divina- 
tion, in use even among the Romans. 
Verses from the Sibylline Books (q. v.) were 
written on small slips of p8}:^r, which 
were shaken in a vessel, and one of them 
was drawn out, in order to discover some 
Intimation of future events. Something 
similar has often been practised by Chris- 
tians, putting a pin at nazard between the 
leaves of a closed Bible. The verse 
which was jiointed out served as on ora- 
cle. Even at tiie present time, this is not 
unfmquently done by the superstitious ; and 
some sects even resort to it for guidance 
on important occasions. (See BMtomancy.) 

Stick, Goi.d ; an officer of superior 
rank in the English life-guards, so called, 
who is in immediate attendance upon the 
king^s person. When his majesty gives 
either of hfa regiments of life-guards to 
an officer, he presents him witli a gold 
stick. The colonels of the two regiments 
wait alternately montli and month. The 
one on duty fa then called gold stick in 
waiting ; and all orders relating to the life- 
guards are transmitted through him. Dur- 
ing that month he conirimrids the hrigorle, 
receives all reports, and communicates them 
to the king . — Silver stick : the field officer 
of the life-guards when on duty is so called. 

Stigma {Greek); with the Greeks and 
Romans, a mark irnpn^ssed with a hot iron 
on the foreheads of slaves who had run 
away or committed theft. The Greeks 
used a signifying (f,€VKTOi (fv^endus) 
or fpiVKTiKos (runaway), and the Romans 
an F, Biginiying/urorfugilivus, A black 
coloring substance w'os jnit in the wound. 
Such slaves were called stigmaHci^ inscrip- 
Hy literati^ ffryyftwrlin, vnytavei. The Sami- 
ans, who freed many slaves, and mimitted 
them to office, were called, in derision, 
iroXvypa^i/iarot, literati. This name, how- 
ever, may have had another ori^n, as 
many bdlieve. Prisonem of war were 
also branded, as the ahive-tradhaa now 
hrasid the negroes with the marks of their 
several owiras. (See Shaery^) Reemits 
also were burned in the ham, miemlly 
with the name of the geneial. This was 
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DOC coiiflidflred a disgrace# In some coim- 
trie8| oriminala aentMiced to the ^eya 
are isranded in a similar way to this dav. 

Stiles, Ezra, d president of Yale ccs- 
iege, was the son of the reverend Isaac 
Stiles, of North Haven, Connecticut. He 
graduated in that institution in 1746, with 
me reputation of being one of the n^test 
scholara it had ever produced. He then 
studied law, but subsequently devoted 
himself to theology, and settled at New- 
port, as pastor of the Second church, 
where he continued from 1755 to 1776. 
During this and several succeeding years, 
the enemy were in possession of New- 
port, and the inhabitants of the town 
scattered. Doctor Stiles was solicited to 
preach in several places : he accepted the 
invitation from the church at Portsmouth, 
where he was looked up to with great ad- 
miration. In 1788, he was chosen presi- 
dent of Yale college, and continued to 
adorn that station, by his ^reat learning, 
abilities and piety, until his death, May 
12, 1795, in tlie sixty-eighth year of his 
age. In person doctor Stiles was small, 
but well proportioned. His countenance 
was expressive of benignity and mildness, 
and his manners were amiable and kind. 
He had a thorough knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and French 
languages; in the Samaritan, Chaldee, 
Synac and Arabic he had made consid- 
erable progress, and had bestowed some 
attentiou on the Persicm and Coptic. He 
was well versed in most branches of 
mathematical knowledge. He had a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the rabbinical 
writings, and with those of the fathers of 
tlie Christian church. Sacred literature 
was his favorite study ; and next to it he 
most delighted in astronomy. As a 
preacher, he was impressive and eloquent 
in a high degree ; the intrinsic excellence 
of his sermons was enhanced by the en- 
ergy of his delivery. He published vari- 
ous discourses, among which was an 
election sermon, entitled The United 
States elevated to Gloiy and Honor, 
preached May 8, 1783. He also wrote a 
history of the three judges of Charles I 
( Whalley, Goffe and Dixwell), and left an 
unfinished ecclesiastical history of New 
England, and more than forty volumes of 
manuscripts. 

STiLicnro ; a Vandalic general, in the 
service of the emperor Theodosius the 
Great, whose niece Serena he manied. 
Theodosius having bequeathed the em- 
pire of the East to ius son Arcadius, and 
that of the West to hiasecond son. Hono- 
ring the foimer was .left imder As oarc 


of RufinuiaaDdthe latter under the guii#- 
dsaiuhip or Sfilicho. (See WtwUm Emr 
jrira.) No sooner was Theodosius no 
more, than Rufinusstinred up ah invarion 
of the Godn in order to procure the sole 
dominion, which Stilicho put down, and 
efieCted the destruction of hisiival. After, 
suppressing a revolt in Afnca,he marched 
agamst Almc, whom be signally defeated 
at PoUentia. After this, in 406, he repel- 
led an invasion of barbturians, who pene- 
trated into Italy under Rhadagasius^ a 
Hun or Vandal leader, who formerly ac- 
companied Alaric, and produced the en- 
tire destruction both of the force and its 
leader. Either ih>m motives of policy or 
state necessity, he then entered into a 
treaty with Alaric, whose pretensions 
upon the Roman treasury for a subsidy 
he warmly supported. This conduct ex- 
cited suspicion of his treacheiy pn the 
part of Honorius, who massacrra all his 
ftiends during his absence. He received 
intelligence of this fact at the camp of 
Bologna, whence he was obliged to flee 
to Ravenna. He took shelter in a church, 
from which he was inveigled by a solemn 
oath, that no harm was intended him, and 
conveyed to immediate execution, which 
be endured in a manner worthy his great 
military character. Stilicho was charged 
with the design of dethroning Hononus, 
in order to advance his son Eucherius in 
his place ; and the memory of this distin- 
guished captain has been treated by the 
ecclesiastical historians with great severi- 
ty. Zosimus, however, although other- 
wise unfavorable to him, acquits him of 
the treason which was laid to his charge ; 
and he will live in the poetry of Claudian 
as tlie most distinguished commander of 
his age. (See Gilmon’s Decline and Fall, 
ch. ^ and 30.) 

Stix.!.. (See DiatOlatum.) 

Stilling. (See Jung,) 

Stillinofleet, Edward, bishop of 
Worcester, was bom in 1635, and receiv- 
ed his education at St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where* he was elected, in 1653, 
to the first fellowship tliat became vaclmt 
after he had taken his bacheloi^s degree. 
His chief work, Orisnnes SaercB, or a 
Rational Account of Natural and Reveal- 
ed Religion, is esteemed for the erudition 
which it displm. It was followed ( 1664) 
by a treatise On the Origin and Nature 
of Protestantism. Having distinguished 
himself by the prominent part which he 
took previous to the revolution, against 
the establMunent of the Ronflsh church 
m England, he was elevated to the see 
of Worcester by WiUiam SI. Beiides 
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the ifiitings enumerated, he was the au- 
thor w^iyppeiidix to TillotBon’s Rule 
of Faith (16 to)i; the UnreaeonablenesB of 
Separation (lw3); and Originea Britan* 
nira, or Antiquities of the Churches in 
Britain (folio, A short time before 

his deai^ biiAop Stillingtieet engaged in 
a coittroversy with Locke, respecting 
some piiit of that philosopher’s writings, 
which he conceived had a leaning to- 
wards materialism. His death took place 
in 1690. His works have been collected 
and published entire, in six folio volumes 
( 17 ) 0 ). 

Stii.1. LrrE, in painting; the represen- 
tation of inanimate objects, such as dead 
animals (game, fishes, &c.), furniture, 
sometimes with fruits and flowers in ad- 
dition. The interest of such representa- 
tions can consist only in the fonn, group- 
ing and light ; hence the pictures of still 

But some scenes of still life are of a higher 
order than others. The object of the 
lowest kind is merely to produce a close 
imitation of nature. A higher kind com- 
bines objects so as to form an interesting 
whole ; and the highest employs the ob- 
jects only to express a poetical idea, as 
in representing the room of a painter, a 
table with Christmas presents, the game 
of a hunter returned from his day’s sport. 
All these may be so represented as to 
have a poetical character, by remind- 
ing us of the iinlividuals with whom 
they are associated. The Dutch [minters 
Van iElst, John Fyt, Francis Sneyders, 
David Koning, John Weeninx, Melchior 
Hondekoeter, William Kalf, and Van 
Streeck, are distinguished for the repre- 
sentation of still life. 

STiMUiiANTs are all those medicinal 
substances, which, applied either exter- 
nally or internally, have the pro]}erty of 
accelerating the pulse and quickening the 
vital actions. They are among the most 
valuable and important of medicines, and 
perhaps are more often the direct means 
of saving Kfe than any others. But as 
they are powerful, their injurious effects, 
when misapplied, have been even more 
prejudicial to mankind than their best 
use has been beneficial. In fact, it may 
be said, that the abuse of this one class of 
medicines, under the names of cardiacs, 
cordials, alexipharmics, &c., was the 
cause of more numerous deaths during 
the dark agea of medicine, than the sword 
and die pmtilmco united. The dreadflil 
morialitf cf the mall*pox and of fevers 
daring me middle md even during 
d^ ^lier parts of the last century, were 


mainly owing to the administration, by 
nurses and physicians, of strong cordiidB, 
and heating stimulants of all sorts, foe 
tendency oi all of which was to increase 
the violence of the disease, although they 
were intended merely to expel the nox- 
ious and poisonous humors from the qrs- 
tem. But, happily for mankind, a more 
cautious use of tnese articles has been 
introduced, and they are now the constant 
means of presei-ving, when properly ap- 
plied, the life which they were formerly 
so quick to destroy. Stimulants are either 
simple and direct in their operation, as 
the external application of heat in all 
forms, diy and moist, by friction, &c., 
the application to the stomach of hot 
liquors, spices, camphor, hartshorn, warm 
and aromatic gums and oils, as mint, car- 
damom, cajeput, ginger, assafoetida, red 
pepper, spirits of turjientine, &c. ; or they 
act first as stimulants, but ])roduce after- 
wards effects of a different character, as 
is the case with all whicli are termed 
diffusible stimulants, as wine, brandy, and 
spirits of all sorts, opium, &c., all of 
which are highly stimulant at first, anil in 
small quantity, hut afterwards, and when 
taken in larger doses, produce exhaustion, 
debility, slee|) and death. The first class 
are, upon the whole, tlie most safe, and 
should lie always list'd, in preference to 
the last, wlieii they can l>e had, in all cases 
ofsu8[>ended animation, from cold, drown- 
ing, suffocation, &c. ; wliiki the others 
are more valuable f«)r their secondary and 
remote eftiicts, by means of w'hich they 
ease pain, relievo spasm, &c. ; and for 
these purposes they slioidd he used freely, 
as they can do no hurt, while the violence 
of the disemse subsists. But they sinaild 
never lie n'sorted to, unless ])ain is urgent, 
or debility become so great as to en- 
danger life. 

Stink-Fot; an eartlien jar, charges! 
with fKJwder, gi*enadc‘s, and other mate- 
rials of an offensive and suffocating smell. 

It is sometimes used by privateei>>, to an- 
noy an eiH‘niy whom they ilesigu to 
Ixmrd. 

Stipplivo. (See En^ravinfC-) 

Stirfa (in (jerinan, Sleiermark ) ; a prov- 
ince of the Austrian empire, which takes 
its name (see Marches) from the county of 
Steier, in the Land above the Fns. The 
eastern part was anciently a portion of 
Pannonia, the weptemofNoricum, which 
were conquered by the Romans at the 
close of the last century before the Cliris- 
tiai^ era. The Avars afterwards occuin- 
ed t’ ver Stiria, and the Veiieti Lower 
Stiria , whence the latter was called 
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the WmM$h marL Chariemagne set the recoida of the London conpanjv pot 
markgravea over it ; andi aa the counts of into his hands by colonel William Hyid| 
Steier were among the number, it hen^ president of the council, and from ^ 
received the name of SteUrnwrk, It is valuable library of this ^n^man. Ifr. 
bounded north by the archduchy of Aus- Stith was a man of clasncal learning, and 
tria, east bv Hungary, south by Camiola a ftithftil historian ; but he was destitute 
and Carinthia, and west hy Carinthia and of ti^e in /^yle, and his details are ex- 
Salzburg. Population, 836,128 ; square ceedingly minute, 
miles, Si60. Upper Stiria lies to the Stoa. (See iSSstcs.) 
north, and is mountainous, consisting, in a Stoat. (See Ermine.) 
great measure, of a continuation of a Stobjbus, John, the name of a Green 
branch of the Alps. Lower Stiria com- writer, who, about the middle of the fifth 

f irises the southern part A number of century, was the author of a varie^ of 
ateral branches of the Alps extend into miscellaneous works, most of which have 


Lower Stiria, but become gradually lower 
^ as they remove from the main chain, till 
They present nothing but small elevations. 
Thete ai’e, however, but few extensive 
plains. The rivei-s are the Drave, Save, 
Muhr and Ens. The climate in the ele- 
vated parts is cold, but the air is pure and 
elastic ; the soil, except on the high 
mountains, very fertile, producing wheat, 
oats, rye, potatoes, ami iu warmer situa- 
tions, wheat. Great attention is paid to 
raising cattle, and poultry is abundant. 
Agriculture is in a backward state. Stiria 
abounds in tnineral productions. The 
ii r.]i iniiK's are the most important, and 
yield annually from 16,000 to 20,000 tons. 
Salt and coal are abundant. Gold, silver 
and copper hardly defray the expense of 
working : lead is more common. Cobalt, 
ai*sc*nic and molybdena are found. The 
inanufacrures are chiefly derived from the 
niijics. The exports consist of metals, 
corn, flax, wine, clover-seed and cattle. 
The Stirians have the hospitality, frank- 
ness and simple habits of an agricultural 
p(;oi)le ; but they are imperfectly educated, 
though parish schools have been establish- 
ed in the principal villages. The major- 
ity arc Catholics, though the Protestants 
*'i0^y a full, and the Jews a limited, tole- 
ration. The chief town is Gr&tz. (q. v.) 

STiaXiNo, Lord. (Sec Mexander^ Wil- 
Ham.) 

Stitii, William, president of William 
and Mary college, Virginia, was bom in 
that province, lie embraced the eccle- 
siastical profession, and, in 1740, withdrew 
from the laborious oflice which he had 
sustained in the college. He published a 
liistory of the first discovery and scttle- 
jwent of Virginia (Williamsburg, 8vo., 
1747). It brings down the history only 
to 1624. An appendix contains a collec- 
tion of cheers relating to the period 
comprised in the volume.' Besides the 
copkuii zmterials of Smith, the author de- 
the manuscripts of 
Ui uhde^ sir John Rimdolph, and from 


perished; but his collection of excerpts 
from those of various philosophers and 
poets, has come down to posterity, and 
is important, from the fragments of lost 
authors which it contains. It consists, 
of four books, of which the third and 
fourth form a separate work ; and its ex- 
tracts are important contributions to the 
history of philosophy. The best edition 
is that of Heeren (Gdttingen, 1792 — 1801, 
4 vols.). 

Stock Exchange ; originally the build- 
ing, in London, where tb^c stock brokers 
assemble to transact their business. It 
was erected in 1804, in consequence of 
the inconvenience to which they were 
subjected, and the general interruption of 
public business, occasioned by the stock- 
jobbers, who intermingled with them 
when they transacted business in the bank 
rotunda. No person is allowed to act here 
but regular stock brokers, who are balloted 
fbr annually. The name is also applied in 
general to the place where the same busi- 
ness js transacted in other cities. The great 
stock exchanges of Europe are those of 
Amsterdam, London, Paris, and Frank- 
fort on the Maine, which decide the price 
of stocks in all the i*est of the world. 
Those of Petersburg, Berlin and Vienna 
are of much less importance. We have 
given an account of the stocks of dififer- 
ent countries in the arUcle Public Shocks : 
we shall here give's view of the manner 
of creating, puiThasing, and tronsferrihg 
stock, as practised in London. New 
loons are paid at stated periods, by inmal- 
ments of jO or 15 per cent., and the terms 
on which they are made generally occa- 
rion an increase on difierent kinds of 
stock, to the amount of three per cent, 
and upwards (according to the emergency 
and state of the money market)^ more 
than the sum borrowed. Thus, for every 
hundred pounds capital, new stock is cre- 
ated to the amount of one hundred ud 
three pounds. The difibicuco ie eoUed 
the lHmu8f and the aggrepite of the adr 
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ditionri stock of difieront kinds is termed 
eswitiifft. If these be disposed of se|»- 
rately. before all the instalments are paid, 
the didbrmit articles are called 
which is an abbreviation of svhacr^pium. 
The value of the stocks is perpetually 
fluctaeting, die variations being occasion- 
ed by unfounded as well as real causes. 
Any occurrence by which the security 
of the state is either hazarded or strength- 
ened, though one may be as im^i- 
nary as the other, has an immediate 
efiect upon the price, which will ad- 
vance or fall as the news may be con- 
sidered good or otherwise. The gmning 
of a victory, the signing of an armistice, 
and the conclusion of a peace, have each 
a direct influence on the rise of the 
stocks; whilst, on the other hand, the 
loss of a battle, the death of a sovereign, 
the commencement and protraction of 
war, are equally certain to lower the 
funds; even the mere report of a mo- 
mentous event will frequently lead to a 
considerable alteration of price. The 
quantity of stock in the market will also 
either depreciate or raise the value, as 
purchasers may be more or less nu- 
meroua The manner of buying stock 
is, to give a specific number of founds 
for a nominal hundred pounds. Thus, if 
the purchase be made in the three per 
cents., and the current price be eignty 
pounds, that sum is paid for one hundred 
pounds stock, which yields a dividend of 
three pounds per annum. Persons con- 
versant in these things will sometimes ob- 
tain a considerable advantage by trans- 
ferring stock from one branch of the 
funds to another, the variations in the 
value of the different stocks not being 
always adjusted to their proper level. 
Eveiy possible degree of facility, consist- 
ent with prudence, is mven to the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks; yet the inter- 
vention of a stock broker is generally 
thought requisite, as the identity of the 
persons making , the transfer must be 
vouched for,' before the witnessing clerk 
will allow his signature to be made in the 
bank books. All transfers of stock are 
made on the appointed transfer days ; and 
no stock can be transferred twice on die 
saniedqr. The raace between the shutting 
andopenin|f fbebodis of any stock is osu- 
aUy about m weeks. {BeeSioek^JotbingA 
Stoss-Fish. (See Coc^ vo). iii., SBe.) 

8Toen*J^omiWEh; Tbepraetice to which 
the leemiiMb-M 

atndiaable^ is that wbleb is^ carried tm 
MMngW peiwds who possess tnii Rttfe 
In siqr of ilie flinds, yet 


who contract for the sale or transfer of 
stock at some fiiture period, the litter 
part of the day, or the next HtUing^^datn 
at a price agreed on^ at the titne. Such 
bargains are called time bargains j and ate 
contrary to law ; and this practice is g^n- 
blingf in eve^ sense of tne word, ^he 
business of johbinft is carried on to an 
amazing extent, and is of this character : 
— ^A. agrees to sell B. £10,000 of bank 
stock, to be transferred in twenty days, 
for £12,000. A., in fact, does not possess 
any such property ; yet if the price of 
bank stock on the day appointed for the 
transfer should be only £118 per cent, 
he may then purchase as mucm as will 
enable him to fulfil his barrain for £11,800 ; 
and thus he would gain £^0 by the trans- 
action. Should the price of bank stock 
advance to 125 per cent, he will then 
lose £500 by completing his agreement 
As neither A. nor B., however,^ may have 
the means to purchase stock to the extent 
agreed on, the business is commonly ar- 
ranged by the payment of the diflerence — 
the profit or the loss — between the cur- 
rent price of the stock on the day appoint- 
ed and the price bargained for. In the 
language of the aUejjj as it is called in 
L'ondon (all dealings in the stocks having 
been formerly transacted in ’Change al- 
ley), the buyer in these contracts is de- 
nominated a bully and the seller a 6ear. As 
neither party can be compelled to com- 
plete these bargains (they being illegal), 
their own sense of ‘‘honor,” the disgrace, 
and the loss of future credit, that attend 
a breach of contract, are the sole princi- 
ples on which this singular business is 
regulated. When a person refuses, or 
has not the ability to pay his loss, he is 
termed a lame duck ; but this opprobrious 
epithet is not bestowed on those whoso 
failure is owing to insufficient means, 
provided they make the same surrender of 
their property voluntarily, as the la*w 
would have Cf>m[)eiled had the transac- 
tion fallen within its cognizance. This 
illegal practice is nolfting more than a 
wager as to wiiat will to the price of 
stocks at a fixed period ; \m% the facility 
which it affords to extravagant and un- 
principled iqieenlalfoii, and the mti^hief 
and ruin wbieh faavb firequently followed 
it, determittod ibe laghdatttre to lay apen- 
alty of £fi00 on erery mmm making 
such Hme and ttte mtn <m 

all bfokei% a|^eiita and 'Mfihtoait’ 
ployed in traruMctfaig or wrM^ Ate aaid 
contracts. By the name mtKm aim 17 
aeo.fI, a afenilhar pmStf la ttii^ 

peWMf u|ftm aU 
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ndeofBtock, of which they are not posaeae* 
ed at the time of each bargain ; and £100 on 
every broker or a^nt employed in procur- 
ing the aaid bargam. (Sw Stock Exchange*) 

STOCxBninoE ; a poet-town of Berk- 
abire coun^, Maasachuaetta^ on both 
aides of the Houaatonic. The river runs 
nearly west through this town, and then 
turns to the soum. The intervals are 
very rich| and well cultivated. There 
are some factories on the river. It is a 
veiy pleasant town, about 130 miles west 
of Boston, on the mail route from Spring- 
field to Albany. Population in 1890, 
1580. Here was the residence of the 
Stockbridge tribe of Indians, till they re- 
moved to New Stockbridge, near the 
Oneidas, in New York, in 1775. This 
town sufiTered severely from the attacks 
of the Indians in 1754^. 

Stockholm ; the capital of Sweden, 
and the handsomest city in the north of 
Europe, situated at the junction of the 
lake Af lllar with an inlet of the Baltic ; 
Ion. 18® 4' E. ; lat. 59®' 21' N. ; popu- 
lation in 1826, 79,526. Stockholm is 
generally described as standing on seven 
islands, but is chiefly built on three, of 
which the small one in the centre consti- 
tuted the original ci^, and is still the most 
busy port of the town, and the residence 
of the principal merchants. The Norr- 
inalm and SMermalm, the two princ^l 
suburbs, occupy several islands. The 
form of the city is an oblong, and its 
situation is extremely picturesque, as well 
from the mixture of land ana water as 
from the unevenness of the ground on 
which it ia built. The view firom the 
higher grounds embraces edifices of all 
sorts, and vessels at anchor, or sailing 
across the channels, and ia terminated by 
mountains, with a variety of romantic 
scenery. Constandnople is perhaps the 
only city of Europe which surpasses it 
in situation. There are thirteen stone 
bridges, and several of wood. The houses 
in the central part are of stone or 
brick, covered with plaster, of four or five 
stories, with their foundations on piles, 
but in the subuibs of only one or two 
stori^ and partly of wood. Among foe 
public buildings are foe royal pidaccL foe 
pcdace or house for foe nobUity cmT foe 
diet, 'menal, bank^ royal stables, ware- 
house ftMT irobf hcsyitsls, and twen^-four 
churches, eighteen of whhfo are Lufoor- 
an* 'inbe r^^ palaee ia a huge quad- 
rat^tdar edhicei, foe fomr part of the 
Wilh ef Mllilied gtimite, foe uppw part 
ecrvei^ kac- 

no pdace in Europe, 


except that at VenuuNes. The literary 
associations are numerous and respecta- 
ble; foe principal are foe academy of 
sciences, mundra in 1739, having a mu- 
seum, libraiy, an observatory, and 160 
members ; foe Swedish academy, foimded 
in 1786, for improving foe Swedish lan- 
guage, having eighteen members; foe 
academy of fine arts, history and antiqui- 
ties ; foe military academy, academy for 
painting and sculpture, and for music, 
and foe medical college. The royal li- 
brary contains about 50,000 volumes, and 
there are several important private collec- 
tions. Stockholm is foe mercantile em- 
porium of the eastern part of Sweden. 
The harbor is of great depth, 'and so ca- 
pacious that 1000 vessels may lie here in 
safety ; and the largest come close up to 
the quays. The number of vessels that 
enter annually is, on an average, about 
1000. The chief exports are iron and 
steel, also copper, pitch, tar, and timber ; 
imports, colonial pi^uce, wine, fhiit, salt, 
and British manufactures. The manu- 
factures are various, but not on a large 
scale. (See Sweden.) 

Stockings are made of only one thread, 
entwined so as to form a species of tissue, 
extremely elastic, and readily adapting it- 
self to the part it is employed to cover. 
The tissue cannot be callra cloth, for it 
has neither warp nor woo^ but approach- 
es it closely, and for the puiposes to which 
it is applied, is much superior. It is well 
'known that the ancient Romans had 
no particular covering for the legs (see 
Breechesy^ but during foe middle ages, 
hose, or leggins, made of cloth, came into 
use ; and, at a later period, the art of knit- 
ting stockings was invented. Very dif- 
ferent accounts are given of foe time and 
country of this important invention, some 
attributing it to the Scots, and others deriv- 
ing it from Spain. Woven stockings 
are manufactured by the machine called 
stocking JramCj which is exceedingly in- 
genious, but too^complex to be descril^i} 
without plates. It was invented 'by 
William Lee, of Nottinghamshire (Eng- 
land), in* 1589. He met with little en- 
couragement in lus attempts to set up an 
establu»hment in England, but was in- 
vited into France by Henry IV, and re- 
ceived with great favor. Heiuyk aasasai- 
nation soon' after interrupted his pros- 
pects, and he died in Paris in gr^ pov- 
erty. A knowledge of bis macbine was 
carried back to England by some bk 
workmen, who estublished foemeelMS in 
Nottinghsmshire, which has 
tinned to be the prino^aA MSt^4>fi^foh 
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maiiufiuMaire. For near 200 yeara^ fear to believe it, to send a flag to general 
improvemeiita were made on Lee’s iiiven- Howe, remonstrating against tins de- 
tio^ and two men were usually employed parture fiom the humane procedure 
on one finupe; but it has recently been which had marked Ae conduct of the 
much imprbv^, and adapted also to the states to prisoners who had fallen into 
manuftctore of ribbed stockings. (See their hands, and to know of him whether 
Beckmann’s Hisiory of InvenJtwna^ iv, arti- he chose that this should be the future 
de KmUing JSTotU and Stockings.) rule for treating prisoners. Mr. Stockton 

Stocks; a wooden machine used to was at length released; but the shock 
put the le^ of offenders in, for the re- given to his constitution by the hardships 
straining of disorderly persons, or as a of bis confinement was mortal. His 
punishment for certain onences^^ health gradually declined, and, after lan- 

Stocks; Public. (See PMic Stocks.) guishin^ for several years, he died at 
Stockton, Richard, a signer of the Princeton, Feb. 28, 1781, in the fifty-first 
Declaration of Independence, was bom year of his age. 

near Princeton, Oct. 1, 1730, of an ancient Stoddard, Solomon, pastor of the 
and respectable family. After graduating church of Northampton, was bom at 
at the college of New Jersey, in 1748, he Boston, in 1643, and graduated at Harvard 
commenced the study of the law, and, be- college in 1662, of which he was subse- 
ing admitted to the bar in due time, soon quently made a fellow. Intense applica- 
attained great eminence as an advocate, tion having impaired his health, he went 
In 1766^ he crossed the Atlantic, and spent to Barbadoes as chaplain to governor 
two years in making the tour of England, Serlc, and preached to the dissenters in 
Scotland and Ireland. When in London, that island for nearly two years. On his 
he was consulted on American affairs by return, he was invited to take charge of 
various distinguished persons, including the church of Noithampton, and was or- 
the marquis of Rockingham and the earl dained Sept. 11, 1672. In this place he 
of Chatham, and at Edmburgh was com- continued until Ins death, Feb. 11, 1720, 
plimented with a public dinner, by the in the eighty-sixth year of his age. Mr. 
authorities, and the freedom of the city. Stoddard is considered one of the greatest 
On his return to New Jersey, in 1768, he divines of New England. His sermons 
was appointed one of the royal judges of were plain, but powerfully searching and 
the province, and a member of the execu- argumentative. He was a man of leam- 
tive council. At the time when the rev- ing, and particularly able in controversy, 
olutionary struggle commenced, his pros- He waged a polemical contest with doc- 
uects from the royal favor were very tor Increase Mather respecting the Lord’s 
bright; but he sideil zealously with those supper, maintaining that the sacrament 
of his countrymen who were determined was a converting ordinance, and that all 
independence, and, June 21, 1776, was baptized persons, not scandalous in life, 
chosen, by the provincial congress of the may lawfully approach the table, though 
colony, a delegate to the general congress they know themselves to be unconverted, 
then sitting at Philadelphia where he or destitute of true religion ; and most of 
discharged numerous, and often arduous, the churches of Connecticut were induced 
duties with unwearied energy and fideli- by his arguments to coincide in his senti- 
ty. At first, he is understt^ to have inents. His diligence was so uui*emit- 
ent^tained some doubts as to the expedi- ting that he left a considerable number of 
ency of the declaration of independence at sermons which he had never preached ; 
the time when it was made ; but they were and so fine was his hand-writing, that one 
soon disripated, and he spoke in its be- hundreti and fifty of his discourses are 
hal£ Nov. 30 of the same year^ he was contaiue<l in a small duodecimo inanu- 
taken prisoner by a party of refugee roy« scrint volume, which may easily be c^uried 
aUsts, who dragged him from his bed at in the pocket. He putdished variouB ser- 
ni|^ and ejutfed him to New York. In mons and treatises, 
the wnf thither he was treated with great Stoichiombtrt (from element, 

uidigD%, atidi fin the city he was tbrovvn original matter). The article 
into the oonmibii prison, where he was Chemietdf tream of the general principles 
deprit^ of evmi me necessaries of life, of chendcal combitiaiions and solutions. 

capture and suf> NeotraKty is that state of solution of two 
taadted oongress, that bo^ passed suhstaneesln which eatfti saaim to have 
a- direo&g general Wairiihig- lost its peetdiar dkpneteiri^^ l%ta^ 

iM Io itnmedmte hnjiiiiy him ftie branch ofi 

irinA bf me repent, of the prqportioiis which Iha stfostane e a 


to believe it, to send a fl^ to genersl 
Howe, reinonstrating against tlus de* 
parture fiom the humane procedure 
which had marked the conduct of the 
states to prisoners who had fallen into 
their hands, and to know of him whether 
he chose that thia should be the future 
rule for treating prisoners. Mr. Stockton 
was at length released; but the shock 
given to his constitution by the hardship 
of bis confinement was mortal. His 
health gradually declined, and, after lan- 
guishing for several years, he died at 
Princeton, Feb. 28, 1781, in the fifty-first 
year of his age. 

Stoddard, Solomon, pastor of the 
church of Northampton, was bom at 
Boston, in 1643, and graduated at Harvard 
college in 1662, of which he was subse- 
quently made a fellow. Intense applica- 
tion having impaired his health, he went 
to Barbadoes as chaplain to governor 
Serlc, and preached to the dissenters in 
that island for nearly two years. On his 
return, he was invited to take charge of 
the church of Noithampton, and was or- 
dained Sept. 11, 1672. In this place he 
continued until liis death, Feb. 11, 172J>, 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age. Mr. 
Stoddard is considered one of the greatest 
divines of New England. His sermons 
were plain, but powerfully searching and 
argumentative. He was a man of learn- 
ing, and particularly able in controversy. 
He waged a polemical contest with doc- 
tor Increase Mather respecting the Lord’s 
supper, maintaining that the sacrament 
was a converting ordinance, and that all 
baptized persons, not scandalous in life, 
may lawfully approach the table, though 
they know themselves to be unconverted, 
or destitute of true religion ; and most of 
the churches of Connecticut were induced 
by his arguments to coincide in his senti- 
ments. His diligence was so uunimit- 
ting that he left a considerable number of 
sermons which he had never preached ; 
and so fine was his hand-writing, that one 
hundreti and fifty of his discourses are 
contaiuc<l in a small duodecimo inanu- 
scrint volume, which may easily be c^uried 
in tne pocket. He puUished varkius ser- 
mons and treatises. 

SToicHioMBTRT(irom element, 

original matter). The article 
CMmieoi^ treai» of the general principles 
of chendeal eombitiaiicnis and solutioiis. 
NeotraKty is that state of aolotion of two 
aohstaneesln which eadi eaeim to have 
lost Its peetdiar dharaote^^ Tboi 
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must havei when they eater the state of 
iieutirality, has been called by modem 
chemists stoUhiomeiry. 

Stoics ; an ancient philosophical sect^ 
jbunded by Zeno, which received its name 
from the ^roa (fwreh or portico)^ called 
PmeXU (q. v.), in Athens, whera Zeno 
taught his doctrines (about B. C. 300). 
Zeno (q. v.),a contemporary of Epicurus, 
after having studied the systems of^the 
Socratic, Cynic and Academic schools, 
opposed to scepticism views resdna on 
rigorous moral principles. Philosophy is, 
according to mm, the way to wiMom; 
wisdom uself is the knowl^ge of human 
and divine things ; and virtue is the appli- 
cadon of wisdom to life. The chief heras 
of his doctrine — ^logic, physics and morr 
als — were connected into a systemadc 
whole. In logic, which he defin^ the sci- 
ence of distiuguishina trutli and felsehood, 
ho made experience the basis of all knowl- 
edge ; id&s, or qoncepdon% which, in all 
respects, resemble their objects, he caUed 
true, and the power of judging according 
to principles, the mark of a sound reason. 
In his physics, he refers to nature itself 
for the liighest standard of human dudes, 
and derives the moral precepts ftom the 
laws of the universe* lie a^umes two un- 
created and eternal, but material princi- 
ples of all thiiuaiK-tbe passive matter, and 
the acdve inteUigeiioe, or God, which re- 
sides in matter, and animates it. TheDrity 
is the original intelligence, and of an ethe- 
real, fiery nature : be made the world, as 
an organic whole, out of matter^ and form, 
by the separadon of the elements; and he 
also rules the world, but is limited in bis 
operadons by unchangeable fete or the 
uecessojry laws of nature. The universe, 
according to Zeno, is penetrated by the 
divine intelUgence as by a soul, and is 
therefore livintf and radonai, but destined 
to be destroyed by fire. He constdersthe 


oi a ilivme character, and tbeiofere admits 
the .worship of several gods, and teaches 
that dieir . tMmnexiOir wm men may be 
benefi^M le die latter* 'I^e human soul 
he conodhm the union of 

t^ieadmftimiridiayr,^ 




whoisiamilr 
dw wffl of 

truehappe- 


▼oim nil. 


* ness. Their|SfaccieBlma9dmh!^Ftdlow 
tufe,live acoording to natuM- or* 
amounts to the same thing, Livn in ae- 
coidame with the laws of comisient nea- 
som . They eonridmed virtue the lii|dtoit 
good, and vice the only evil ; eveiy ttiing 
else is indififorent, orojw reladvely agree- 
able or disagreeable. They call human 
acdons honest, when they have a rea- 
sonable feundfUion in the nature of the 
agent ; perfecdy proper, and tberefeie ob- 
ligatoiy, when gqt^m themselves; inter 
mediate or lawml,m so fer a% indifl^rent in 
themselves, , they are ei^pedieiit or allowa- 
ble only in certain relames^ but erindnaL 
when they are inconristent widi the rear 
son of the agent. Virtue they according- 
ly explain as the true harmony of maa. 
with himself independent of revfwrd or 
punishment, to be attained by correct 
moral judgment, and the mastery over the 
passions and affections: this virtue 
supposes the highest Inward tranquillity 
and elevation (apathy) above the pleasures 
and pains of sense ; it makes, the wise 
man not destitute of feeling, but invulner- 
able, and gives him a dominion over his 
body which permits even suicide. Vir- 
tue, therefore, is represented chiefly under 
the character of selMenial. Zeno^ and 
his celebrated disciple and successor, 
Cleantfaus, both put themselves to death 
at an advanced age, the latter by starva- 
tion. CleanthuB, originally a pugilist,' 
gave to the Stoic philosophy its distribu- 
tion iuto dialectics, rhetoric, ethics, poli- 
tics, physics and theolosy. He enlarged 
theology by his proof of the existence of 
God, and express bis revmence of one 
God in his admiraUe Hymn, yet extant, 
deantki Hvmnua (ed..Sturz, 1785). Chry- 
sippus of &li (died 908 or 319 B« C.]^ the 
successor of Cleanthus, carried logic and 
dialectics to greater perfectioD, and. m 
physics, {jjrovM that the influence of i Site, 
or tho tieeewary ret^tfrai of tlijip., neidier 
dewroyeA ho op etetidii of dht^ provi- 
deocQ BdiPl^be^ ^ree ageiuw of mfn. In 
moFd^.he'idi*0n8«UMd, lue prede- 
ceaaora, a ndtuml (u)d a poaUm lKW’, and 
derived die latter Jpom dw inmnjjfc.iBH|a- 
dona c£ tUBfn,. m Alki!«r-cteati]re. or.^. 


Antipatev ^wdi Pf Tamm), Pmuninp ^ 
Rhodes die piqiil «f Aat^iatir, wid r<Nl- 
doolua ApaiDMi, in 8|yi^,im.di<ii;i|dlp 
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cipally on practiedl questions ; and their 
moral doctrines have so many points of 
resemblance to those of Christianity, as to 
have given rise to the opinion, that they 
were borrowed from the latter. — See 
Tiedemann’s der stoischen Philo- 

9ophio (Leipsic, 1776). 

Stola ; a garment worn by the Roman 
women in later times, they having origi- 
nally worn the toga only, like the men. 
The stola was a long tunic with sleeves, 
reaching to the feet, worn both by the 
rich and the poor, with this difference 
only, that the stola of the latter had but a 
single gold stripe, whilst that of the 
former iiad stripes of gold and purple, 
and at the bottom a broad border or 
fringe, called instUcu Public women, and 
those who had been found guilty of adul- 
tery, were forbidden to wear the stola ; 
hence they were called togat^. By stoloy 
therefore, a chaste woman, as well as a 
woman of condition, was designated, /n- 
stita was used in the same way. — The 
stoloj which forms a part of the sacenlotal 
dress of Catholic priests, is a long, broad, 
white band, of silk or silver stuff, lined with 
stiff linen, worn by the deacons over the 
left shoulder, and reaching to the right 
hip, like the riband of an order ; but the 
priests wear it over both shoulders, and 
hanging down across the breast. It is 
marked with three crosses, and not unfre- 
quently has little bells at the end. Prel- 
ates wear it ornamented wifji pearls and 
embroidery. The stola is necessary fur 
reading the mass : hence jura stol<p^ or 
the dues which are paid for baptisms, 
marriages, interments, condrination, coti- 
fession,and similar religions services per- 
formed by the priest. This name has 
been retained by tlie German Protestants, 
although they no longer use the stola. 
The teachers of the ancient church were 
supported by the voluntary gifts of tin* 
faithful (ablations); and it was long Icd't 
optional with laymen whether they would 
give any thing to the priest on such occa- 
sions, or not. What was given, was paid 
over, as late as the sixth century, to the 
bishop, who allowed a part to the paro- 
chial clergy. After that time, every pastor 
ac^ired the right to retain what he rci;- 
beived in this way from his parishioners ; 
but frie councils, down to the tenth cen- 
tuiy, insisted that the priests should not 
aric any tiling for the above services, 
but merely receive what was voluntarily 
given. In the sixteenth cratury, this per- 
msKnan became a right [fua)f con&nmd 
by the ecclesiastical authorities; hence 
jutasUd^ 


StoiiBerg ; an ancient German house, 
which was formerly divided into the two 
lines of the Hartz and the Rhine. 'The 
latter becoming extinct, its possessions 
fell to the former, which, subsequently to 
1638, was divided into the elder line, in 
the two branches of llsenburg (extinct in 
1710) and Gedern, and the younger 
line, in the two branches of Stolberg-Stol- 
berg and Stolberg-Rossla. To the Gedern 
branch belonged the Stolberg-Wemige- 
rode family, that of Stolberg-Gedem (see 
Jdhany\ now extinct and that of Stolberg- 
Schwarza, also extinct. In the time of 
the empire, the counts of Stolberg belong- 
ed to the Wetteravian college. Tlieir pos- 
sessions have been mediatized, and are 
now under Prussian or Hanoverian sov- 
ereignty. 

Stole, Groom of the ; the eldest gen- 
tleman of his majesty’s bed-chamber, 
whose office it is to present and put on 
his majesty’s shirt, every morning, and to 
put the room in order. (See Stola.) 

Stomach (stomachus; ventriculiis ; gas- 
ter ) ; a membraneous bag, situated in the 
epigastric region, which receives the Ibod 
from the oesophagus. Its figure is some- 
what oblong and round. It is largest on 
the left side, and gradually diminishes to- 
wards its lower orifice, where it is the 
least. Its superior orifice, whore the 
oesophagus terminates, is called tint cardia ; 
the inferior orifiec^, wlicre thtj intestine 
logins, iliQ pt/lorus. The anti»rior surfiioe 
is turned towanls the abdoniinal musedos, 
and the posterior opposite the hnnbar ver- 
tebrae. It lias two ourvalures : th(^ first is 
called tlie gn‘at curvature of the; storiiacli, 
and extencls downwards fruin one orifice 
to the other, having the omentum adJior' 
ing to it ; the second is the small cnr\a- 
tuni, which is also between both iiritices, 
but su|)eriorly and posteriorly. 'fin' 
Htomacli, like tiie iutc'stinal canal, is com 
fioscjd of three coats, or niembrant's : 1. 

The outernwsty which is very firm, and 
forms the p^Titonieum ; 2. the, muscular, 
whicli is very thick, and composed of \a 
rioUvS muscular fibres; and, 3. the intur- 
mosly or villous coat^ wliicli is coven ti 
with exhaling and inhaling vessids, find 
mucus. These e^>atB arc connected !*> 
gether by ceiltilar membranci, Tlu? glands 
of the stomach which iiKqiarate the mticus 
are situated between the villous and mus 
eular c>oat, in the cellular structure. Idic 
nerves of the Htomaefa are very mkmerous, 
and come from the eightli pair and inter- 
costal nerves. The lymphatic vessels arr; 
distributed throughout the whole sub- 
stance, and proceed hum '.diately to the 
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thoracic duct. The use of the stomach is 
to excite hunger, and paitly thirst, to re- 
ceive the ibod from the cesophagus, and 
to retain it, till, by the motion of the 
stomach, the admixture of various fluids, 
and many other chaises, it is rendered fit 
to pass the right orifice of the stomach, 
and afford chyle to the intestines. (See 
Gastric Juice j Digestion^ Dyspepsia.) 

Stomach-Pump. A sniait pump — in 
this application called the stomach-pump — 
has lately been introduced into practice, 
for mmoving poisons from the stomach in 
cases where tlie action of vomiting cannot 
be excited. It has already saved many 
lives. It resembles the common small 
syringe, except that there are two aper- 
tures near the end, instead of one, which, 
owing to valves in them, opening different 
ways, become what are called a sucking 
and a forcing passage. When the object 
* is to extract from the stomach, the pump 
is worked while its sucking orifice is in 
connexion with an elastic tube passed 
into the stomach ; and the discharged 
matter esca[)cs by the forcing ori&e. 
Wiien it is desired, on the contrary, to 
throw cleansing water or oilier liquid into 
the stomach, tlie connexion of the aper- 
lun s and tlie tubc« is reversed. As a 
pump may not be always procurable 
when the occasion for it arises, the profes- 
sion siiould be aware, that a simple tube 
will, in many cases, answer the purpose 
as weil, if not better. If the tube he in- 
troduced, and t]j(3 body of the patient be 
so p]a(!ed that the tube forms a downwaixl 
cliannel from the stomach, all fluid matter 
will escrafie from the stomach by it, as 
wat(?r escujicH fnim a funnel by its pipe ; 
an<l if the outer end of the tube be kept 
immersed in liquid, there will lie, during 
th(3 discharge, a siphon action of consid- 
erable force. On changing the posture of 
the body, water may be |x>ured in through 
the same tube to wash the stomach. 
Sued) a tube, made long enough, might, 
if desired, be rendered a complete bent 
siphon, the necessar|r preliminaiy suction 
bfjing made by a syringe, or by the mouth 
through an intervening vessel. 

Stomach-Staggers ; a dangerous dis- 
*3080 with horses, which is even yet but 
little understood. In the stable, the horse 
dozes, and rests his head in the manger ; 
he then wakes up, and falls to eating, 
which he continues to do until the dis- 
tention of the stomach becomes enor- 
mous ; for the peculiarity X)f the com- 
plaint consists in the total stoppage of di- 
lation, and the unea^ feeling^ disten- 
tion, consequent to such indigestion, ap- 


pears to deceive the horse, whose morbid 
excitement induces him to continue eat* 
ing. This he does until, the distention 

E snts the return of the blood finom the. 

; and the animal dies from apoplexy, 
or his stomach bursts. When recovery 
has token place, it has been only in very 
mild cases* (See houdon^s En(ycUq>cedsa 
of Agriculture.) 

Stone, or Caeculus ; every bard con- 
cretion, not bony, formed in the body of 
animals. The article Calcidus treats of 
the variety and chemical composition of 
these concretioiis. We shall add here a 
few words respecting their probable ori- 
gin, and the cure of this disease in man. 
These concretions originate immediately 
in a disturbance of the secretions; but 
this disturbance may, perhaps, in most 
cases, be caused by a disordered condi- 
tion of the juices, puiticularly of the blood, 
and a want of due assimilation. This 
may be supposed, because, in the com- 
plaints of the graveli 'and«the gout, which 
frequently interchange, the digestion al- 
most always suflei-s, and acid is found in the 
primee vies ; also because cattle often have 
biliary calculi in the spring, which disap- 
l>ear after tliqy have fed for a time on 
green fodder. Calculi form themselves 
ill those secreted fluids which contain 
many ingredients, and which have an in- 
clination to assume a solid form, especially 
in such as are collected in particular re- 
ceptacles (the gall bladder and urinary 
bladder) ; and they have even been found 
in the salivary ducts. They consist of a 
nucleus and several surrounding coats, 
similar or various in their liature. Their 
component parts vaiy according to the fluid 
in which they have been formed. They ob- 
stnict the passages, and prevent the dis- 
charge of the secreted fluid; they irritate the 
vessels in which they are contained, and 
thereby cause convulsions, pains, inflam- 
mations and suppurations ; they also aflTect, 
indirectly, ot(ier organs, e. g. the stomach, 
producing sickness and vomiting; the 
stones in the bladder occasion itening in 
the glands of the genitals, pains in the 
loins, testicles, &c. The most common 
calculi are, A. biliary calculi, often found 
in great numbers in the bile, sometimes in 
the liver, from the size of a pea to that of 
a hazel-nut. They are dark, Drown, black, 
and usually polished on several parts of 
the surface, and generally occasion dis- 
ease only when they move, and are veiy 
jagged. But in such cases violent pains 
exist, which extend from the ri^ Me to 
the centre of the body. They abo scmie- 
times cause periodied and obsrinata jauiio 
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dice The convulsions and pains whicli 
they occasion ^quently i^iiire the ap- 
plication of particular medicines to relieve 
the immediate suffering, l^esides those di- 
rected against the disease irseJf : the jmtient 
is often relieved from them by vomiting 
or by stool. B, Uriiian’^ calculi are some- 
times a kind of coarse sand, called gravd^ 
which sinks immediately to the bottom of 
the vessel in which the urine is left. 
Sometimes they are real stones, of the size 
of a pea, of a walnut, or even of the fist. 
They are found either about the kidneys, 
and then cause pains, inflammations, and 
suppuration, or in the pelvis of the kid- 
neys. In this case, fj*om lime to time, sin- 
gle stones pass into the bladder, with vio- 
lent pains extending from the region of 
llie kidneys downward or backward, and 
are carri^ off with the urine ; or they 
originate in the bladder itself^ where they 
often acquire a very considerable size. They 
cause pains in the region of the bladder 
and in tlie perin»um, and great suftering 
during the discharges of the urine, it 
often happens that this can be discharged 
only in Certain positions, and drop by 
drop, with great pain; is slimy, smells of- 
fensively, and is mixed with blood and 
gravel. The examination by the catlieter 
afibrds the most certain information re- 
specting the existence of calculi, if, as 
sometimes happens, the stone does not 
lie enclosed (encyst^) in a certain part of 
the bladder. To destroy urinaay stones, 
internal means have been recommended ; 
but they are little to be depended on. If 
the stone in the bladder increases so 
much that it prevents entirely the dis- 
charge of the urine, it is necessary to 
remove it by the knife (lithotomy), or by 
breaking it to pieces in the bladdc^r (li- 
thotrity ). The operation of lithotomy may 
be performed in four different ways : I . 
By the apparatus minor, an operation de- 
scribed w Celsus, and very simple, re- 
quiring few instruments; whence the 
name. The operator introduces his mid- 
dle finger and fore Anger up the anus, and 
endeavors to bring the stone towards the 
neck of the bladder. He then cuts on 
the left side of the perinfiDum, directly on 
the stone. 2. In the high operation, the 
bladder is opened on the opposite side, 
over the pul^. 3. When the apparatus 
major is applied, the urethra is widenetl 
so much, that a forceps can be introduced, 
and the stone extracted. The name of 
apparatus major is used on account of the 
number of instruments required. 4. The 
lateral operation is generally considered 
as Ihe safest and most effectual, and is 


the most common. Its object is to di- 
vide that part of the uretlira ivhich suffer- 
ed extremely in the application of the ap- 
paratus major, from the means used to 
distend it ; and as the lower side of the 
urethra cannot be divided far enough, 
without the rectum being wounded, the 
cut is directed sideways. This is the 
reason of the name. Lately, the opera- 
tion of cutting the bladder through the 
rectum has been introduced. 

Stoive, Thofnas, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, was a descendant 
of William Stone, governor of Maryland 
during the protectorate of Cromwell. He 
received a classical education. Having 
Hubse<]uently studied law, he commenced 
its practice in Fredcricktowii, Md. In 
May, 1775, he took his seat in the general 
congn^ss, and was for several years re- 
elected to the sarnf' station. Soon after 
the d(‘riaralion of independenee, tp which 
he brill subscribed his name, he was one 
of the committee apf)ointed by congress 
to prepare articles of confcilcnition. Af- 
ter the plan reported was agreed to, Mr. 
Stone declined a recleetion, but became a 
ineml)er of the Maryland legislature, in 
which he greath' contrihute<l to p rocun? 
favor for the system adopted. J?* 17K3, 
he was again sent to eongr.iss. 1 fe then 
finally retired, and engaged actively ijt 
the duties of liis ])rofession; but, in 1787, 
the d(?ath of his wife engendered a deep 
and abiding rneleiieholy. His health de- 
clined; and, ontlie lifUi of Ortober oftlie 
same year, he suddenly expired, in the 
forty-fiftli year of his age., vvlum on tli<‘ 
])oint of embarking for England. 

Stone Ware. Hnder the denomina 
tion st(me ware are ♦roinprehentled all 
the different artificial combinations of 
earthy bodit*s which are apj)lied to usrhd 
purposes. (Se*e I^ottcnf,) 

Stones, IbiEefoi^s. (Soc dems .) 

Stones, Siitv^ers of. fSec AUieorir 

Stonehknoi:. (See Snlishyn/ Plain,) 

Stoninoton; ii seaport, and incorj)o 
mted borough, in New Loudon county, 
Cyomieetietif. Jf is situalc^d in the town 
sliip of Stouington, on a point of land, 
half a tiiile long, at the eastern (•xin^nut v 
of Long Island souml. It is a eommer 
rial town, and has seveml vessels employ 
od in tin? fislierie*s, and others in the VVest 
Tiidia and coasting trade. Jb^pululion in 
I8JJ0, ‘fi40L August 8, 1814* while a llrit- 
ish fleet was lying oft* this liHr!>or, a brig 
of eightetui guns \vm ordered to boinl>ard 
the town, '^fhe village was wholly un- 
prep-U'-'i (h: tl*;; attack, ami was^ for a 
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considerable time, in much confusion. 
At length, two eighteen pounders were 
found; and with these so active and well 
directed a fire was kept up on the brig, 
that she was greatly damaged, and com- 
pelled to cut her cables and retire, with 
many killed and wounded. 

Stooi. of Repentance, (See CvUy 
Stool.) 

Stop; a word applied by violin and 
violoncello performers to that pressure of 
the strings by which they are brought in- 
to contact with the finger-board, and by 
which the pitch of the note is determined. 
Hence a string, when so pressed, Is said to 
he stopped, — of an organ; a collection 
of pipes similar in tone and quality, which 
rii n through the whole, ora great part, of the 
coinpassofthe instrument. In a greatorgan, 
the stops are numerous and multifarious. 

Stop-Laws. (See Execution,) 

. Stor^x ; a gum-resin, obtained by in- 
cisions in the branches of a small tree 
[styrax ojfficinalis)^ which grows wild in the 
countries about the Mediterranean. The 
leaves are alternate, oval, petiolate, green 
above, whitish and downy beneath, re- 
sembling those of tlie quince. The flow- 
ers are disposed in racemes, white, and 
very much resemble those of the orange, 
'file fruit is whitish and downy, juiceless, 
and contains one or two angular nuts. 
The storax of commerce is chiefly ob- 
tained from Asiatic Turkey, It Inis a fra- 
grant odor, and lui tigreeable, slightly 
pimgeiit, and aromatic taste ; is stimu- 
lant, aiul in .some ilegree tjxpectorant. 
Foriiifuly it wjis much em|)ioyed in med- 
icine, but now is little used, except in 
perfhmes. Benzoin is a gum-resin, ob- 
tained, in a sijiiilar manner, from a s]>ecies 
of stip'ax, growing wild in the East In- 
dii's. We have three sp(;cies of styrax 
in the southern parts of the U. States. 

Stork (dconia). These tall and state- 
ly birds are easily distinguished from the 
herons by the small mouth, the angle not 
reaching h(;yond the eyes, as with tlie 
last ; tli«^ beak is also dcstiluu^ of tlie na- 
sal liirro\v,but is similar in other rcsjiects, 
is straight, long, pointed, and compressed. 
Most of them inhabit the eastern conti- 
nent, especi.i'ly between the tropics. 
South Aineric is not altogether destitute 
of tliem ; but . e have none in the U. 
Stales. They v. Ik slowly, with measur- 
ed steps; but ihei flight is powerful and 
long continued. T .ey liave no voice, but 
proiluce a clattering widi their bills, by 
Btriking the inandita^s together. Their 
food consists of fish, leptiles, small cpiad- 
rupeds, worms, and insects. The com- 
3# 


mon stork of Europe (C« alba) n about 
four feet in length, from the tip of the 
beak to the extremity of the nails. The 
prevailing color of the plumage is white, 
with some black about the wings. It is 
found througliout the greater part of JBu- 
ro(>e, but passes the winter in Africa. It 
takes up its residence and breeds in the 
midst of cities, and is every where pro- 
tected, OS it renders important services in 
destroying noxious animals. Among the 
ancients, to kill them was considered a 
crime, which, in some places, was pun- 
ished even with death ; and, like the 
ibis, this bird became an object of wor-> 
ship. The stork is remarkable for its 
great affection towards its young, but es- 
pecially for its attention to its parents in 
old age. The gigantic stork, or adjutant 
of ileiigal ( C. argala)y is a celebrated bird, 
very common about the mouths of the 
Ganges, and even in the streets of Cal- 
cutta, where it is protected by law, as 
also in other parts of the East In- 
dies. It is stoutly framed, and the ex- 
treme length is nearly seven feet. The 
head and neck are destitute of feathers, 
and covered with a reddish and callous 
skin ; and from the middle of the latter 
hangs a fieshy appendaj^e. The bill is 
enormously large. It lives on reptiles, 
fish, &c., and even on quadrupeds, whose 
bones it breaks previously to swallowing. 
Ill captivity its gluttony is extreme. 

Storr, Gottlob Christian, doctor of the- 
ology, consistorial counsellor and first 
minister to the court at Stuttgart, was 
bom, in 1746, at Stuttga^ where he died 
ill 1805. Storr was distinguished for his 
pious life, and faithful fulfilment of his 
duties as professor of theology and preach- 
er at Tubingen, as well as for his great 
learning, exhibited in various worits, 
among which are his Observations on the 
Syriac Ti'aiislatioiis of the New Testa- 
ment, in 1772, and on the Arabian Gos- 
pels, in 1775, both in Germom ; Observa- 
Hones ad Analogiam et Synlaxin Hehraicam 
pertinenlcs (1779); his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ; his learned 
treatise On the true Object of Christ’s 
Deatli (2d ed. Tubin^n, 1809) ; On the 
Object of the Evangelical History, and the 
Epistles of John 01786) ; New Defence of 
the Revelation of John (1783), the Dia^ 
sertaiiones in Apocalypsut qaadam Lpea 
beloiwng to it, and his Dodrincs Ckristi- 
anrz Pars theoret. e sacr. Lit. r^eiiia (1798). 

Storthing ; the Norwegian diet (from 
Things assembly, and or, great, elevated). 
The citizens qualified to vote choQSO 
electors, who, from, among themaelveacr 
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their constituents, select the representa- 
tives, whose number is not to be under 
seventy-five, nor above one hundred. A 
memb^ of the atorthing must he thirty 
years old ; must have resided ten yt ara in 
the realm ; must hold no office, civil or 
military ; must not be attached to the court, 
nor receive a pension. Generally the 
aiorihing is held every third yeai', at the 
beginning of February, in the capital, 
Cluristiama. After the storthing is open- 
ed by the king or his deputy, it chooses 
one fourth part of its members to form the 
logthing: the other three fourths form the 
oaelstking. Each thing holds its sessions 
separately, and with open doors, and the 
debates are published, unless a resolution 
to the contrary be passed. Tlie storthing 
is authonzed to make and abolisli laws ; 
to impose taxes ; open loans ; see that the 
ftnances are properly administered ; grant 
the civil list, &c. The government pro- 
tocols, and all public |>aper8, including 
treaties with foreign powers, must Ije laid 
before them, the secret articles only ex- 
cepted, and these must not be contrary to 
the public ones ; it may summon any lx>dy 
before it, except the king and viceroy; 
and it confem naturalization. Laws are 
proposed ij? the oddsthing^ by its mem- 
bers, or by a counsellor of state : if they 

E ass there, tliey go to the logthing. The 
ing is to sign thtrbills, or to decline so 
doing. If -a bill, twice rejected by the 
king, is adopted without alteration by a 
third regular storthings it becomes a Jaw, 
even without the king’s sanction. In this 
manner nobiKty was abolished in Norway. 

Stosch, Philip, baron von, a distin- 
guished numismatist, born 101)1, at Ciis- 
trin, in Germany, studied at Frankfort on 
the Oder, and was designed for the ec- 
clesiastic^ profession; but his taste led 
him to devote his time to numismatics, in 
J708, he visited Jena, Dresden, Leipsic, 
and other places ih Germany, for the f}ur- 
pos^f examining cabinets of medals and 
an t ^ itfes. Ini 1710, the Dutch stat(^- 
jipl^Fagel employed him on a mission 
.tdi^ragland, where he became acquainted 
^ith sir Hans Sloauc, lords Pembroke, 
Winchelsea, Carteret, and other virtuosi. 
In 1714, he went to Rome ; and, returning 
to Germany, he engaged in collecting oth- 
er antiques, particularly engraved gems. 
At Ai^burg he discovered the celebrat- 
ed ** PevHnger Tahiti (q. v.) He was af- 
terwards Endiah resident at Rome, for the 
piirpose of Observing the conduct of the 
Pretender and his ^Qierents. This fxtst 
becsoming hazardous after the accession 
of pope Clement XII, who favored the 


Stuarts, baron Stosch withdrew to Flor- 
ence, where he died in 1757. His collec- 
tions, and especially those of cameos and 
engraved gems, were peculiarly valuable. 
A catalogue of the latter was drawn up 
by Winckelmann. The baron himself 
published two volumes of plates, repre- 
senting his gems, engraved Ity Picait and 
Schweikart. 

Stoves. Stoves differ fn>m fire-places 
(q. V.) enclosing the fire so as to ex- 
clude it from sight, the heat being given 
out through the material of which the 
stove is composed. The common Hol- 
land stove, of which we have an almost 
infinite variety of modidcations, is an iron 
box, of an oblong square form, intended 
to stand in the middle of a room. The 
air is admitted to the fire through a small 
o|>ening in the door, and the smoke passes 
off througli a narrow funnel. The ad- 
vantages of this stove arc, 1.^ that, l>e- 
jiig insulated, and detached from the walls 
of the room, a greater part of the heat 
produced by the combustion is saved. 
The nidiated heat Ixdng tlirown into the 
wails of the stove, they become hot, and, 
in their turn, radiate lieat on all sides to 
the rooTii. The conducted heat is also re- 
ceived by successive |M)rtionsof the air of 
the room, whicli pass in contact with the 
stove. 2. The air being made, as in fnr- 
na<*.i\s, to pass through the fuel, a very 
small supply is siiffieient to keep up the 
combustion, so that lilt!<? need be taken 
out of the room. 3. The smoke, fjeitig 
eoiifin»‘d by the cavity of the stove, rannot 
easily escape into the room, and may h<‘ 
made to jmss oft’ by a small funnel, \vJiicb» 
if suftieiently thin and rircuilons, may 
cause the smoke in iKirt wirli a great por- 
tion of its heat, before it leaves the apart- 
ment. These circumstanees render tht* 
ifoliaud stove one of thc^ most powerful 
means we can lunploy for keeping up a 
regular and eflectual heat, with a sjii til 
cxpensi‘ of fuel. The disadvatuages of 
these stoves an?, that houses eontaining 
them are never well veiuilatcd, but that 
the s?un<^ air remains stagnant in a room 
for a grt^at length of time, A dryness of 
the air is also produced, which is oppres 
Hive to most persons, so that it often be 
comes iifjcessary to place an open v<*ssel 
of’ water on the stove, the evaporation of 
which may sufiply moisture to the aimos 
phere. Stoves are very lusoftil in large 
rootnH, which are froquimteil occasionally, 
but not inhabited constantly ; ns halls, 
churches, &c. In cold countries, where 
it is desirable to obtain a comfortable 
warjnth, oven at the sacrifice of oth r 
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conveniences, various mollifications of the 
common stoves have been introduced, to 
render them more powerful, and their 
heat more effectual. The Swedish and 
Russian stoves are small furnaces, with a 
very circuitous smoke flue. In principle, 
they rcsemble u common stove, with a 
funnel bent round and round, until it has 
performed a great number of turns or rev- 
olutions, before it enters the chimney. It 
<Iitf<?rs, however, in being wholly enclosed 
in a large box of stone or brick work, 
whirh is intersected with air pipes. In 
operntion, it communicates heat more 
slowly, being longer in beconiing hot, and 
also slower iu becoming cold, than the 
common stove. Russian stoves are »!su- 
ally provided witli a damper, or valve, at 
top, which is used to close the flnmel ov 
passage, when tlio smoke has ceased to 
iiscend. Its operation, however, is highly 
pernicious since burning coals, when 
tliey have ceased to smoke, always give 
out carbonic acid in large fjuantities, 
which, if it docs not escape up chiniiicy, 
must (Icterioniie the air of the apartment, 
and render it unsafe. 

Cellar Stoves and Flues. Such is 
the tendency of lie;ite<l or rarefied air to 
ascend, that hnildings may 1x5 efiecriiullv 
warmed by air flues coinniunicatiug with 
stoves in the cellar, or any ])ait of the 
building Ixdovv that to he warnie<l. A 
large suite of apartments may bo suffi- 
ciently heated in this way by a single 
stove. The stove, for this puq)ose, should 
be of a kind best ada|»ted to communicate 
heat. It should he entirely enclosed in a 
detache<l l)riek eliamher, the wall of which 
should be double*, that it may be a better 
non-conductor of heat. The space be- 
tween the brick rlmmber and stove should 
not exceed an inch. In the apparatus of 
the Derbyshire and Wakefield infirma- 
ries, wliicli has Iwen imitated in this 
country, llie whole of the air is rejteated- 
ly <*onducted, by numerous pipes, within 
half an incli of tlie stove and its cockle. 
For the supply of fuel, the same door 
which f)pens into the chamber, should 
op(^n also into the stove, that there may 
nevtn* be any communication witli the air 
of tin? cellar. A current of external air 
should be brought down by a separate 
passage, and delivered under the stove. 
A part of this air is admitted to supply 
the conffiustion ; the rest passes upward 
in the cavity between the hot stove and 
tlie wall of the brick chamber, and, after 
becoming thoroughly heated, is conducted 
through passages in which its levity causes 
it to ascend, and be delivered into any 


apartment of the house. Differe^it branch^ 
es being established from the main pipe, 
and commanded by valves or shutters^ the 
hot air can be distributed at pleasure to 
any one or more rooms at a time. This 
plan is very useful in large buildings, such 
as manufactones, hospitals, &c., on ac- 
count of the facility with which tlie same 
stove may be made to warm the whole, 
or any part of them. The advantage of a 
long vertical draught enables us to estab- 
lish a more forcible current of warm air. 
The rooms, while they are heated, are al- 
so ventilated, for the air which is contii^ 
ually brought in by the warm pipes, dis- 
places that which was previously in the 
room, and the air blows out at the crev- 
ices and key-holes, instead of blowing in, 
as it does in rooms with comnson fire- 
places. (See Bigelow’s Technology^ Stl 
ed. 1832.) 

Stow, John ; on English historian ainl 
juitiquary, born about 1525, in London. 
Ilis fatlier, a tailor, brought him up to his 
own business; but his mind early took 
a bent towanls antiquarian researches. 
A])out the year 1560, he formed the de- 
sign of eoin|>osing the annals of English 
liistory, for tlie completion of which he 
quitteil his trade. For the purpose of ex- 
amining records, chaiters, and other doc- 
uments, he travelled on foot to several 
public establishments, and purchased old 
hooks, manuscripts, and parchments, until 
he had made a valuable collection. Bein^^ , 
thought to ])e lavomble to the ancient re>^/ 
ligion, an information was laid againsF 
liiin, in 1568, as a suspicious person, who 
jjossessed many dangerous books. The 
iiishop of l.ondon accordingly ordered an 
investigation of Jiis study, in which, of 
coui'se, were found many popish books 
among tlie rest ; but the result has not 
been reconled. Two years afterwards, 
an unnatural brotlier, having dcfmuded 
him of his goods, sought to take away his 
life by preferring one hundred and forty 
articles against him, before the ecclesias- 
tical commission ; but he was acquitted. 
He had previously printed bis firet work, 
entitled a Summarie of the Englyslie 
Chronicles, compiled at the instance of 
Dudley, afterwards earl of Leicester, 
which was published in 1565, and after- 
wards continued by Edinomi Howe^ who 
printed several editions. He contributed 
to the improvement of the second edition 
of Holinsbed, in 1587, and gave correc- 
tions and notes to two editions of Chau- 
cer. At length, in 1598, appeared his 
Survey of London, the work on which 
he had been so long employed, and which 
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came to a second edition during his life- 
time* He was very anxious to publish his 
laige chroniele, or history of England, but 
lived only to print an abstract of it, entitled 
Fkrts lEitoriarumt or Annals of Eng- 
land. From his papers, Howes publish- 
ed a folio volume, entitled Stowes Chron- 
icle, which does not, however, contain the 
whole of. the larger work, which he had 
left, transcril>ed for the press, and which is 
said to have fallen into the f>osses8ion of 
sir Symonds Dewes. A license was grant- 
ed him by James I, "to repair to church- 
es or other places, to receive the charita- 
ble benevolence of well-disposed people,” 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age. He 
died, afflicted by poverty and disease, in 
1605, at the age of eighty. Stow’s Sur- 
vey has run through six editions, the last 
in 1754, \vith considerable additions, and 
a continuation of the useful lists. 

Stowe : a parish in Buckinghamshire, 
England, two miles north-west of Buck- 
ingham, containing the celebrated seat, 
garden and pleasure-grounds of the duke 
of Buckhighani. The liouse, situated on 
an eminence rising from a lake, measures 
916 feet from east to west ; the saloon, 60 
feet long, 43 feet broad, and 56i feet high, 
cost nearly 60,000 dollars ; the state draw- 
ing-room, 50 feet by 32, and 22 feet high, 
contains a collection of fine pictures, most- 
ly by the old masters. The library con- 
sists of 10,000 printed volumes, with many 
valuable manuscripts. 3'he house is aj)- 
proached through a Corinthian arch, (>0 
feet high by 60 wide. The gardens com- 
prise four hundred acres of highly deco- 
rated grounds. Tc^midcs, obelisks, statues, 
grottoes, &c., scattered around in great 
profusion, seem to realize the descriptions 
of enchanted gardens. The Elysian fadds, 
watere<l by a small rivulet, issuing from a 
grotto, and emptying into a lake, contain 
the figures of heroes, poets and philoso- 
phers. In the temple of Ancient Virtue, a 
circular building of the Ionic, order, 
stand the statues of Homer, LycurgUs, 
Socrates, and Epaminondas. The tem- 
ple of British worthies contains busts of 
Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Newton, Ba- 
con, Locke, Ate. The temple of Concord 
and Virtue is a handsome building, of an 
oblong shape, surrounded with 28 fluted 
Ionic columns. Lord Cobham’s pillar is 
a column 115 feet high, surmounted by a 
statue. The Glothic temple, a triangular 
building, with a tower at each end, is 
richly adorned with old painted glass. 

Stowell, lord. Sir William Scott, 
who was created baron Stowell in 189J[,is 
the elder brother of lord 'Eldon (q. v.), 


and was born at Newcastle, in 1T45. His 
father, a respectable proprietor of coal 
mines there, determined to train him to 
bis own business. But the talents and 
eager inclination for study, manifest^ by 
the young man, finally induced his father 
to send him to Oxford, where, after tak- 
ing his degree of doctor of civil law, he 
was appointed Camden professor of liis 
tory. His lectures there rained him rej>- 
utation ; and, in 1779, he left the univer- 
sity, and entered ujxin the study of eccle- 
siastical law. His practice in the spiritu- 
al courts soon became extensive, and rais- 
ed him, in 1788, to the j)ost of king’s ad- 
vocate-general : he was at the same time 
knighted. In 1799, he w/ts appointed 
judge of the high court of admiralty, 
which post he resigned a few years ago, 
(See Commercial Law.) Sir William 
Scott entered parliament in 1792, and con- 
tinued to represent the iiniveiTsity of Ox- 
ford, in that body, from 1802 till he was 
summoned to the house of peers, in 1821. 

Strabo, a distinguislied Greek geog- 
rapher, was born at Amasia, in Cappa- 
docia, about 19 A. D., studied rhetoric aial 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and after- 
wards embraced the Stoic doctrines. Ht* 
travelled through Greece, Italy, Kgypi, 
and Asia, endeavoring to ol>tuin the most 
accurate infi)rmation in regartl to tie* 
geography, statistics and political condi- 
tions of the countries which visited. 
The time of his death is unknown. His 
great geographical work, in seventeen 
hooks, (!ontiiiiis a full ai’eount of the man- 
ners and g(^vernments ofdifterent peo[>le : 
his materials wen; deriviMl from his own 
observations and in(juiri»‘s, or from the 
geographical works «)f llecntaMis, Artemi 
dorus, Kudoxiiis, and Lratosrhenes, now- 
lost, and the writings of historians an<l 
fioets. His work is invaluahlfMo us. 'fhe 
hist (Miitir)ns an* lhos<M>f Sielic'iikees (eon 
tiriucfl by 'rzs(*hucke, hut not complett‘(j, 
f;,ei|>sic, 17!X> — lrtli,7 vols.jaiul of Cora} 

(4 vols., I^aris, 1819.) 'fhosi* of <’nsau 
i>on (ItJ^iO, fol.) and Almeloveen (Aiiistt‘r 
<lam, 1707, 2 vols., fol.) are also highly es- 
teemed. 

Htrada, ramianus: an Italian hist<f 
riati, and elegant writer of modern l.atin 
poetry, horn at Home, in 1572, He enter 
ed into the sociew of the Je.miit8 in I5t>2, 
and la^caine professor of rhetoric at the 
Roman college, whei^ he resitled till his 
death,, in 1649. His most iamous works 
are a History of the Wars in the Neth- 
erlands, in Latin, and Prohmones Acade 
miccR, which have been repeatedly pub- 
lished. In one of these prolusions, he hoe 
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introduced ingenious imitations of the freed him from a powerful enemy at 
s^le of the most celebrated Roman po^ court, and he became so influential in the 
of which there are many translations, in* king’s councils, that his powers in the four 
eluding those published by Addison, in northern counties, over which he presid-^ 
the Guardian. ed, became enormous ; and his commifik 

Strafford, sir Thomas Wentworth, sion contained flfly-eight instructions, of 
earl of, an eminent minister and statesman, of which scarcely one did not exceed or 
was the eldest son of sir William Went- violate the common law. In the exercise 


* worth, of an ancient family in Yorkshire, of this authority, he displayed equal 
He was bom in London, in 1593, and enter- haughtiness, impetuosity, and ability, and, 
ed of St. John’s college, Cambridge. After by his strictness in levying exactions, in- 
cleaving the university, he travelled, and, on creased the revenue in his district to four 
his return, received the honor of knight- or five times the previous amount. Hav- 
hood. The death of his father, in 1614, ing assiduousl}’^ cultivated the friendship 
gave him ])osscssion of a large fortune ; of archbishop Laud, he was selected by 
and he was soon after appointed ctbstos tbatprelatetoproceedtoIreland,aslord- 
ro^u/orum df the west riding of Yorkshire, deputy, in 1632. He greatly improved 
in lieu of sir John Savi/e. In 1621, he the state of the country, both as regarded 
was chosen member of parliament for law, revenue, and trade (the manufac- 
tlie county of York ; and when Charles I ture of linen being of his own creation) ; 
asserted that the commons enjoyed no but, at the same time, nothing could be 


rights blit by royal permission, sir Thomas 
Wentworth, already distinguished for abil- 
ity, strenuously called upon the house to 
maintain that their privileges were rights 
by inheritance. In 1622, he lost his first 
wife, of the noble family of Clifford, and 
in 1625, married Arabella, second daugh- 
ter of Holies, carl of Clare. On the con- 
vening of the new parliament, in the 
same year, he was one of the six popular 
members who were prevented serving 
their country in that assembly, by being 
appointed sheriffs for their respective 
counties. He submitted to this arbitrary 
act in silence ; and, soon after, the duke 
of Hijckiiigham, alarmed at the measures 
taken against him inyiarliament, made him 
overtures, which proved ineffectual, and 
the favorite revenged himself by obliging 
him to restore liis office of custos rotido- 
nun to sir Jolin Savilc. When Charles, 
airiong other expedients for raising money, 
had rectal irse to a forced general loan, 
Wentworth refused to pay his contribu- 
tion, and was firet imprisoned in the Mar- 
shals(\'i, and then confined to a range of 
two miles round the town of Hartford. 
This restraint was, however, removed 
when it Ix^carne necessary to summon a 
new parliament, in 1628 ; and he again took 
his sf^at for Yorkshire, and became one of 
the most conspicuous advocates of tlie 
petition of right. As he had now proved 
the strength of his abilities, high terms 
were offenid him by the court, which he 
finally accepted ; and, in 1628, he was cre- 
ated baron W ent worth, and some months 
afterguards a viscount and privy-counsel- 
lor, and on the resignation of lord Scrope, 
nominated president of the north. The 
assassination of Buckingham, soon after, 


more arbitrary than his system of govern- 
ment, it being his boast that he had ren- 
dered the king as absolute in Ireland ‘‘as 
any prince in the whole world could be.” 
On the firsts symptoms of resistance to 
the royal authority, he counselled the 
strongest measures ; and after the failure 
of the king’s first expedition against Scot- 
land, he was sent for from Ireland, and 
created earl of Strafford, and knight of 
the garter. He returned with the fuH title 
of lord lieutenant, with a view to gain 
subsidies and troops, in which he fully 
succeeded ; and, ogain repairing to Eng- 
land, took the command in the noith, but 
found himself obliged to retire be fan? 
the Scottish army, and retreat to York- 
Charles was now by his necessities oblig- 
ed to call the long parliament ; on which 
Strafford, aware of the enmity which he 
had inspired among the popular leaders, 
wished to return to his government ; but 
the king, hoping that his great talents 
would he serviceable, encouraged him by 
a solemn promise that “not a hair of 
his head should be touched by parlia- 
ment.” Strafford’s apprehensions were 
well founded. The very first movement 
of the party opposed to arbitrary power, 
was to impeach him of high treason, with 
which charge Pyin appeared at the bar 
of the house of lords, November 18, 1640. 
The articles of impeachment, at first nine 
in number, were afterwards increased to 
twenty-eight, the object of which was 
to convict him of an attempt to subvert 
the fundamental laws of the country. As 
in the case of Laud, it was easy to prove 
that he acted as a friend and promoter of 
arbitrary measures, but not to sutetan* 
tiate any particular fact to justify a capita! 
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charge. Altliough treated with the ex- 
treme of legal rigor, and debarred the 
siataiice of counsel, his own great abilities 
and force of mind supplied every defi- 
ciency; “And never man,” says White- 
lock, the chairman of the impeaching 
committee, “ acted such a part, on such a 
theatre, Vvith more wisdom, consistency 


export^ of which there are eomettmes 
shipped from 30 to 40,000 quarters. It 
contains a government house, town house, 
public library, &c. The aspect is gloomy, 
the streets narrow, the houses low, built 
of brick, and remarkable for lieing point- 
ed at the top. (See Pomerania.) 

STRAwroNiuftf (sometimes called James-^ 


and eloquence, or with greater reason, iown-wttd)^ a species of dofum, is now 
judgment and temper.” His defence, in- common in waste plnc^ throughout the IK 
deed, w«*is so strong, that the original im- States, as well as in fcumpe. Jt i><‘ Jongs 
peachment was deserted, for the unjusti- to the solanetSy the saine natural laniiJy 


fiable pmceeding of a bill of attainder. 
The bill passt?d by a great majority; and 
so great was the animosity borne towards 
him, that the house of lords was intimi- 
dated into compliance. The king, who 
had imprudently endeavored to stop the 
hill by his personal interference, had not 
sufficient firmness to redeem the pledge 
of safety which he had previously given, 
but yielded to the advice of his c;oimseI- 
lors,” backed by a letter from Strafford 
himself, who urged him, for his own safe- 
ty, to ratify the bill. This act has tlic sem- 
blance of being truly licroical ; yet it is 
probable that he did not think that the 
king would have been swayed by it, since, 
being assured of the flital truth, he lifted 
his eyes to heaven, and, with his hand on 
his heart, exclaimed,* “ Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in tlie sous of men ; for in 
them there is no salvation.” His conduct, 
from this time to his execution, was in 
the highest degree composed and noble. 
At the scaffold, he addressed the people, 
expressing entire resignation to his fate, 
and asserting the good intention of his ac- 
tions, however misrepresented. He fell 
in the forty-ninth year of his age, lament- 
ed by some, admired I v more, and leaving 
behind a memorable hut certainly not an 
unspotted name. The pariiatnent, not 
long after his death, mitigated his sf;ij- 


with the tobacco and nightshadt?, and am- 
ply sustains the jioisonous character of the 
tribe. Tlie stern is licrbaceous, fleshy, two 
or three feet high, and branching, funiished 
with large angular und dentate leaves. The 
dowers are large, and the corolla funnel- 
shaped. All parts of the plant exhale a 
strong and nauseous odor. It is one ol' 
the most dangerous of narcotic poisons ; 
and wliep taken internally, produces ver- 
tigo, torpor, and death. Cxoats, however, 
eat it with impunity. In small doses, it 
has been employed with advantage in 
convulsive and tipileptic affections ; and 
smoking the dried leaves has proved ben- 
eficial in asthmatic complaints. 

Strand; a stree't in London, running 
from VVestininsUa* to London proper. It 
was formerly the road which connectcil 
the two towns, when they were entirc^Iy 
distinct from ca(‘h other, and received its 
name from its position along tlie Thames. 

Strangles ; a disorder which attacks 
most horses, and generally betwcM u tin* 
ages of three and five years. When 
strangles oi’.cnrs in the stables, and nosv 
and then also in the field, it proves a se- 
vere disease, and shows itself under tin 
appearance of a eold, with cough, sore 
throat, swidling of iIkj gland.s under tlie 
jaws, or hehind un<l under the ears. 
Sometimes ihej-e is not much. rnai 


tence as regarded his children ; and in the 
succeeding reign, his attainder w,*is re- 
versed. He married thret*. times, und, hy 
his second wife, left an only son, and sev- 
eral daughters. (Sec IMucdiarinifl’s lAves 
of British Statesmen,) 

Stralsund ; a town of Pruasian Pom- 
erania, capital of a government of the 
same name, formerly cayiital of Swedish 
Pomerania, on a strait vvliicli separates the 
island of Rugen from the main land ; 120 
miles east of Hamburg; Ion. 13® 

E. ; lat. 54® IflK N. population, 15,800. It 
has a safe and calpacious harbor, admit- 
ting ships of fifteen feet draught. It was 
formerly one of the principal Hanse 
towns, (See Hansa.) It has considera- 
ble ti^e. Com is the principal article of 


swelling, and llie lumeiis l)rcjik inwanliy, 
and naiiin; efti i-ts a iNirc. At others, ih<w 
break outwardly, and sometimes disperse, 
WJjeri rhc! swelling lingers, poulliees an* 
preferahhj to fomentali<ms. Pt'al recom - 
mends blistering tlaipart, to promote suf*- 
puraiion. The horse should Is; kept very 
cool, aiul bran mashes, with svarm water, 
should be his principal support, unless 
the coiiiplaitit last long, aiul produce 
much weakness, when malt mashes shot il< I 
bf3 Hiihstitutcd. Bltxaiing is only udvisa 
ble wlion the early symptoms are vioh nt. 

Strappado; a barbamus niilitqry' pun 
isliment, now abandoned. It conSsttid in 
having tJie hands of the offender tied be 
hind his ‘back, by which he wa.s drawn 
to a certain elevation, by a rope, und then 
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left to run suddenly towards the ground, 
when, being stopped with a sudden jerk, 
his shoulders were dislocated. This was 
also one of the punishments of the inqui- 
sition, and of many criminals in Italy. 

Strasburg (anciently Argerdoraiiim ) ; 
a city of France, capital of Lower Rhine, 
fonncrly capital of Alsace, situated at the 
Conflux of the Brusche and llle, half a 
mile west of the Rhine ; Ion. 7° 45' 
E. ; lat. 48^ 85' N. ; population, 50,000, 
of which one third are Protestants. 
It is an ancient, strong, and commercial 
city, of semicircular form, built on a 
plain, and divided into several parts, by 
‘ canals, over whieJj are several bridges. 
The houses are chiefly of a red stone, lofty, 
hut often heavy and inelegant, built after 
the Gcnniin manner; the Janguago and 
customs of a i/jajority of the inhabitants 
being still German. A few streets are 
wide and straight, but most of them are 
narrow. 'Plie fortifications are extensive, 
divided into tla^ old an^|tt|^ The cita> 
del is a regular [)efitagon|[PRrg to the east, 
and with its ouf-werks extending almost 
to the Rhine. Strasburg is a bislinp’ssi^e, 
and contains a cathedral, six CatlioJie 
ehurelies, seven Lutheran, and one Re- 
Ibrmed, two hospitals, two tlicatrCs, two 
public libraries, a botanic garden, a medi- 
<‘al school, a liigb school, a royal and a 
Lutheran aeadeniy, or university. Tho 
eatliedral, or minster, ftiunded in 1015, 
and not completely linished till 1865, is 
one of tlu^ most distinguished specimens 
of Gothic architecture existing. Its tow- 
t'r, 474 feet. Iiigb, is ascended by a stair- 
way of 7‘ir> steps, and is a masterpiece of 
arc‘hile<-iur4*, being built of hewn stone, 
cut with such nicety as to give it at a 
distaiKM^ some restnnblaiiee to laet'. The 
tower was planned and begun by Erwin 
ol' SKiinbaeli, after whose death, "in 1818, 
it was eontinued by bis brother Jolin, 
'rh(‘ clock is also a masterpiece of irieeli- 
anism, for, besides the hour of the day^ 
it describes the motions of th<5 planets. 
Tht^ ProtesUint church of St. Thoiiuis 
hontains a splendid monument, erected 
by Ltmis X V, to marshal Saxe. Tliiscity 
is famous in the history of the reforma- 
tion ; and the two firiiicipal Protestant 
seminaries in Francis are at Strasburg and 
iVlontauban. It is favorably situated for 
trade, in a fertile and well-cultivated coun- 
try, the Rhine connecting it with Swit- 
zerland on the one side, and with Nether- 
lands^on the other. The exports are corn, 
flax, hemp, wine, and spirituous liquors ; 
also linen, sail-cloth, olankets, carpets, 
,'iardware, leather, cotton, lace, tobacco, 
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and snuftl Outtenberg (q. v.) is said to 
have invented the art ofprintingat Stiw- 
burg, in 1436. The ancient bishopric of 
Strasburg, in Alsace, lying on both sides 
the Rhine, has been secularized, and is 
now incorporated witli France and Ba- 
den. (See Alsace.) It contained 500 square 
miles, with a pcmulation of 30,000 souls. 

Strategy (from the Greek vrparrjyiaf 
military command, military skill) ; the 
art and science of leading annies, the art 
of conducting military operations; a branch 
of military science, which has only of late 
been treated sepaietely, and in a certain 
sense contradistinguished to tactics, which 
treats of the mode of disposing troops for 
battle, of directing them during its con- 
tinuance, and of all the exercises, arms, 
&c., necessary to fit them for action. 
Some writers on strateg}" have run into 
exti-emes, as is usual in treating of subjects 
whose limits have not been settled. Bu- 
low ((p V.), for instance, has attempted to 
reduce this branch of the military art to 
the geometrical calculation of angles, 
lines, &(*., iti hisl'heory of 3Ioderii War- 
fare — a work w'Jiich was opposed by Hen- 
ry de .loinini (q. v.) and otlier French wri- 
ters. The latter, in his Traite des ^andts 
Opiralions Militaires^ avoids Bulow’s 
fault of theorizing, and founds his views 
rnortj on the results of actual experience, 
especially on tlio campaigns of Frtsdcric 
the Great and Napoleon, but falls, in his 
turn, into prutial views, by insisting 
constantly on the principle of keeping 
forces concentrated, and leading them by 
the shortest possible way to meet the 
enemy. He has forgotten that all armies 
are not so trained for battle as the traops 
of those two great generals, and that the 
forte of all generals does not lie in the 
conduct of an engagement. His theory 
of intenial lines of operations, therefore, 
though correct in certain cases, cannot 
hold good so universally as he repre- 
sents. Though the principles of Biilow 
w ill never be ado[)ted in their wliolc ex- 
tent, yet he did considerable service to 
military science, by directing attention to 
what is now called strategy, as a particu- 
lar branch. To the works mentioned in 
the articles Billow and Jominiy we may 
add the archduke Charles’s (q. v.) Prin- 
ciples of Strategy, illustrated by the De- 
scription of the Campaign of 1796, in 
Germany. 

Stratford upon Avon ; a town in 
Warwickshire, England, upon the Avon, 
ninety-four miles nortli-west of London, 
celebrated as the birth-place and burial- 
place of Shakspeare. The house in 
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which he is said to have been born, is still 
shown ; that in which ho resided aAer his 
return to Stratford, and died, was pulled 
down, in 1759, by a clergyman who 
bought the place a few years Mibre. The 
same person cut down the famous mul- 
berry tree, planted by Shakspeare. The 
church contains the monument and bust 
of Shakspeare. The latter was oririnalJy 
colored to i*esemble life, and, in 17SQ, was 
painted white, by order of Malone. These 
coats of paint have much dishgured the 
characteristic markings of the bust. This 
monument was erected within seven years 
afler his death, and contains the Latin dis- 
deb cited in the article Shakspeare, On 
ihe grave-stone beneath are the following 
liiies^ attributed to himself: 

Good friend, for Jesus' sake, forbear 

To digg the dust enrloascd here 5 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones. 

S;rRATH, in Scotland, is generally un- 
derstood to mean a valley broader than a 
dale or glen, which receives its peculiar 
appellation from a river passing through 
as Sirathhngie^ Strathspey, &c., or some 
particular characteristic, as Strathmore, 
the Great Valley, &:c., whicii traverses 
Scotland on the south side of the Gram- 
pian mountains. 

Stratus. (See Clouds,) 

Straw. In the manufacture of straw 
hats, the culms of several kinds of grasse.s 
are used. The Leghorn straw is iJio 
culm of a sort of wheat sown on poor 
soils, and cut green. Rye straw is much 
used in this manufacture. The stniw is 
cut at the joints ,* and the outer covering 
being removed, it is sorted of equal sizt;s, 
and made up into bundles of eight or ten 
inches in length, and a foot in circum- 
ference. They are tlicn to be dipped in 
water, and shaken a little, so as not to re- 
tain too much moisture : the I;undles ar ^ 
afterwards to he placcjd on their c‘rlges, 
for the purpose of hbiaching, in a l>o:c 
which is sufficiently close to prevent tin* 
evaporation of smoke. In the middle of 
the box is an earthen dish, containing 
brimstone, broken in small pieces: this i.s 
set on fire, and the box covered over and 
kept in the open air several hours. If is 
the business of one person to split niul 
select the straws for fifty others, who arc 
braiders. The splitting is done by a 
small machine, made principally of w<x>d. 
The straws, when split, arc termetl splints, 
of which each worker has a certain 
quantity : on one end is wrapped a linen 
4tiotb, and they are held under the ann, 


and drawn out as wanted. ^ Plaiters 
should be taught to use their second 
fingers afid thumbs, instead of the ibre- 
fitigers, which are often required to 
assist in turning the splints, and thus 
much facilitate the platting ; and they 
should be cautioned against wetting the 
splints too much. The finest hats are 
inatle in the neighborhood of Leghorn,^ 
whence they are exported in great num- * 
bers. The Dunstable manufactures in Bed- 
fordshire, £ng]and, are of a fine quality. 
The plaiting of straw has also ^en re- 
cently carried on very extensively in 
Norfolk county, Massachusetts, and the 
plait is of excellent qhaJity. In the 
English plait, the straws are flattened in 
a hand mill, previous to working ; but in 
the Leghorn, the pressure is applied after 
the plaiting is made. 

Strawberry (Jragaria). This is one 
of the most wholesome and most delicious 
of our fruits. The pulp is light, melting, 
and, notwi^^|ding, but little watery, 
and does aiHlidergo the acetous fer- 
nieniation in Ine stomach. It exhales a 
most delightful perfume, and the flavor is 
exquisite, especially immediately after 
being plucked from the stem. The plant 
belongs to the natural family rosacece, to- 
gether with the rose and raspberry. The 
root gives out several long, slender, 
creeping .- hoots, which take root at inter- 
val.-*, and form so many new stocks ; the 
leaves are composed of three leuflels, sup- 
ported on a long foot-stalk, which is pro- 
vided willi stipules at the l>as4j. From 
the midst of the leaves arise two or three 
simple, slender, silky stems, from four to 
fix inehes iiigli, and terminaUMj by a lew 
while flowers, disposc’d in a .sort ol’ ( tir* 
yrnh. After flowering, iht; receptacle 
iiirrf.'ises, acquires a pulpy and succulent 
<*onsl>tenr( ,, and linally u re<l color, w h<‘n 
the straw berries have attained mxiniril N. 
The stra\v]>errv is e*asily {'uhivate<l, and 
iiunn r<ais varietie s have been pnxiucf d ; 
some, of great excellencf^ hav*? been ob- 
tained reci ijily. If forees well, an<l, with 
ti lillle Irouiile in idioosing i suc<*e.-ision 
*>f .Mjils, may be Inal almost ♦w**ry month 
in the year. An open siiuatkm, and ri<’h. 
hcimy sfiil, ratio r strong, is iM cpiirtal lor 
most varieties ; and frotri tlieir large mas., 
of thliage aral flowers, th(*y must, till tie* 
fruit is have copious supplies t»f 

water. "I'he row (nilture is most coie 
voiijent, and freqimnt renewal etisunrs 
vigorous plants an<l large fruit. A pal- 
atable jam, wine and vinegar arfe pi» 
pared from strawberries; and they are 
sometimes preserved entire, in sirup or in 
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wine. BesideB the cultivated strawberry, east of Rus^ ^hey had extended the 
we have a wild species, common in most Moscovite territory to the chain of the 
parts of the U. States. Ural ; and when tM Mongolian conqueror 

Streaks ; the uniform ranges of planks of Siberia, Kutschjum, intended to destroy 
on the bottom or sides of a ship, or the the settlements of the Stroganofis, on the 
continuations of planks joined by the ends Kama, they received, May 30, 1574, a 
to each other, and reaching from the grant of the enemy’s country, which al- 
stem, which limits the vessel forward, to lowed them to settle on the banks of the 
the stern-post and fashion-pieces, which Tobol, to wage war with Kutschjum, and 
terminate her length abaft to work mines. They offered five bands of 

Streets, Pavement of. (See Pave- robbers, commanded by revolted Cossack 
rnent.) hetmanns, employment in their service, 

Strelitz (Russian, strielzi^ or strelzi^ exhorting them to give up their dishonest 
guards); the life-guards of the Russian mode of life. Thus the Cossack Jermack 
czars, until the reign of Peter the Great, and his companions were induced to 
They were instituted in tlie latter half of leave the Wolga, and, being joined by 
the sixteenth centuiy, by Ivan Wasilie- many additional forces collected by the 
witsch, ami formed^ also, the standing Stroganoffs, entered Siberia. The coun- 
infimtry of the empire, amounting, some- try was conquered after three battles, and 
limes, to 40,000 men. Tlieir numerous the taking of Kutschjum’s camp by 
privileges and their frequent insurrec- storm. The capital, Sibir, was captured, 
ti,ons rendered them as formidable as the October 26, 1581. (See the Chronicle of 
Roman pretorians (q. v.), or the Turk- the Siroganoffs, Muller’s History of Sibe- 
rsh janizaries, (q. v.) tiie Great ria (in German), and Karamsin’s History 

dissolved the corps iii^^^7, in conse- of Russia.) — A descendant of Anika, 
<|uence ot* an insurrection, put several baron Gregory Stroganoft; since 1827 a 
tliousands to deatli, and banished the rest member of the council of the Russian 
to Astrachan. Having been guilty of empire, is proprietor of the important salt 
‘^ome disturbances here, they were entire- and iron works in Penn, established by 
iy <Iispcrsrd and destroyed in 1705. liis ancestors. From 1805 to 1808, be 

Stretto (//(r/ian) signifies, in music, was Russian ambassador at Madrid ; 
*fjai the movement to wliich it is prefixed, afterwards at Stockholm, and in the 
to he perfoimed in a quick, concise memorable period of 1821, at Constanti- 
manner. nople, where he distinguished himself by 

Strike . a mea'^ure i»l' capacity, <*on- talent, firmness and humanity, in the most 
•cuning t'our ]>ecks. critical conjunctures, and labored strenu- 

Stk IKE, among seamen, is a word vari- ously to protect the Greeks and the 
<'usly u<<’d. AVhen a ship, in a fight, or Greek church. 

iruM'f ing wiili a sliip of war, lets down Stroke (o* the Sun (coup de soleil). 

5 r lowrrs her lop-sails at least half-mast Wiien the direct rays of the sun, during 
mgh, slie is sai<l to strike', meaning that the hot scTison of the year, are allowed to 
'ho yii'ld^, or submits, or pays respect to strike f(»r some time upon the skin, an 
ftr sljip ot* war. Also, when a ship inftarnination is produced, accompanied 
-uiti lit s ground in shoal wat<‘r, she with blisters and sharp pains. After a 

vrid wia n a top-nuisf is Tf* be taken ilown, few days, the inftammation ceases, and 
ne word ot* ctanniand is, Stnke the top- the epidermis ])ee!s off. If the head is 
' K c. ex|K>sc‘<l to ih(» sun, the brain is sometinirs 

SriuM.woir: a distinguished Russian after ted in a similar manner. The blood 
atfhlv, dost'ondrd from a merchant, collects in great quantities, the vessels 
\nika l^^troganoff, who, in ilir sixtcentJi hecoine swollen, the face and eyes appear 
<'nlnr\, lesided at Solw ytschegodzka, red, and violent pains in tiic head follow. 
lid gavo riso to the, discovery of Siberia. A fevf'risli heat pervades tlie whole body ; 
rh<' c/ar Ivan granie* I to. Tac.ob and Greg- lethargy, or sufteriiig which prevents 
ory Slroganotf tho desert eoimtry along slc€*p, apoplexy, with or without extrava- 
hn* Kama, from Perm to the Ssulvva river, siilion of blood, or an inflammation of the 
ami on the l>ank>s of the Tschussowa. blood ensues, and often terminates fatally, 
f'hey originally fur-tra<Iers, but, to Kxposure by sleeping in the sun is par- 

detend thernsidves against the Silierian licularly dangerous, 
and Nogaian robbers, wen* allowed to Stromboli. (See Idpari Islands.) 

build forts and, itollcct troops. They also Strong, Caleb, LL. D., a governor of 

adriiinistered justice, supprr^ssed insur- Massachusetts, was born in 17449 
sections, and, in feet, protected the north- Nortliampton, in that state. He gradu- 

XII. 3 
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ated at Harvard university, in 17()4, aiuJ, 
after studying law, commenced its prac- 
tice in his native place. In die beginning 
of the revolution, he took an active part 
in the cause of liberty. In 1775, he was 
a member of the committee of safety, and, 
the following year, of tlie state legislature. 
Of the convention wliich formed a con- 
stitution for the state in 1779, he was also 
a member, and, on the organization of the 
govermnent, was elected a senator. Two 
years afterwards, he was offered a seat on 
the bench of die supreme court, but 
declined it. In 1787, he was chosen a 
member of the convention whicdi framed 
the constitution of the U. States, mid 
likewise of the state convention by which 
it was adopted. When the general gov- 
ernment went into operation, he was 
chosen a senator in congress. In 1800, 
he was chosen governor of Massac husetts, 
and continued in that station fiir seven 
consecutive years. In 1812, Ih‘ wiis 
reelected to it, and retained it until l^!b. 
He then retired from fiublic lili % an<i dj*‘d 
in November, 1820. fn tin* discharge of 
all the various functions with which In* was 
intrusted, governor Strong was distirs- 
guished wisdom, uprigiitue^s, and 
patriotism, whilst he possessed, m an 
equally eminent degree*, the viituow adnjw- 
ed especially to private lile. 1 was an a- - 
complished scholar, jurist and statf^ffiae. 
Stro.vg Heek. (S<^e 
8 tro>'tites ; a p(‘euliar earth, n.- 
covered in 17915, and flow jiarreM' i ^ 
doctor Hope, of Kdinhurgh, /.u eliu-c.:. 

its having hee*n first not!'*' d ;ri a fo r-' 
ral brouglit from 8trr)ntian, in ]♦•>},:,'» , 
Klaproth exarniried the i ( aai i 
year, without a kiiowl(al;j c/ iht \pi 
iii' nls of doctor Hope*, i«l r,; 

'arth stronlwn, Ihire* '5tr<»nfi 
grayish-white color, po-si p, 

LC rid taste, ami, when p<Av 
/noilnr, the dust that riM - irni.i 
lungs and u<*strils. It. is a,, 
ueavy eartli, ap|)rf>at‘hijJL'^ h.n v m -j 
cific gravity. It n-qinrr - r 

than ItX) [>arts f»f wat» r at u, d,. . ; 

•t ; btit of boiling wator inn' ii i. r. < /;. 
cooling, it crysUllizcs in lliin, U an ^p:o . nr. 
<iuadrangular plates, seldom < * 

quarter of an incJi in length, a/id in- 
quently adhering together. Theni- n v' 

tals contain about (>H ptirts in 100 «,t wati r ; 
HTG soluble in little more than ivvico 
weight of boiling water. Thr solution 
of Htrontites has the ()roj>f»rty of convening 
vegetable blues to gn^en. ft tin^rs the 
flame of a candle of a beautiful nd color. 
The e^nerirnem mav he made hv tmtinur 


a little of Uie salt composed of nitric acid 
and stroiitites into the wick of u lighte<| 
candle, or by setting lire to alcohol hold- 
ing muriate of stroiitites in solution.^ Sir 
II. Davy decoin|K>sed this earth by iiit*uns 
of the same processes fis ho employed in 
the decomposition ol the other earths. 
To the metallic base it be gave the 
name of 5/ro/ift’tn7i, wdiicb is a w hite, solid . 
metal, much heavier than water, and 
bears a close restmibhuice to barium in its 
pro[>erties. When e.\ posed to the air, or 
when thrown into water, it rapidly ab- 
sorl)s oxygen, tuid i*' converled mtn 
strontian. The salts ot* strontiic s ar,- in 
general more s^jJuble tlian tbi* salt'^ of 
iMirvtes, but less ihan the salt'^ of* 
lime. The mdphAitt: of strontJtes i> ni 
a pure white color, and is not Ken'‘ihl\ 
soluble in w'al«*r. ^hihpdnjus nilral* oi 
stroiitites may Ik‘ jirepan d l»y di<>ol\ ing 
carlsinate of sironiit* - m , nitric a'Md 
evapnratint: the solution ti» dr\ rn n - 
dissnlvitn/ an^j|^Vttjs»ni'iiii: -<lov\|\, n|j th» 
salt erv ^talli/e^ It cr\ [alli/e.< m re-ni.- 
octahedron'^, whifdi ar pertcetly irau 
jiapTiU If soluble : hule rnoj'' :ha 
own weight o!’ w.’U' at t’ 
mre of* lUr : h»:r in^ lui)i'’ 

'fh e /D/droh'.s nil ntf 1 
o«*( a*-iona]l\ . w ufe 

of .-tr<iniJte -n in-a ui 
f ;t.'id»‘ f' erv ' 

.ire ohhuU' ffd/i 

‘juaiter of je! I ' 

ol ' 
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are sometimes terminated by dihedral 
summits, and also have their acute lateral 
edges truncated, besides presenting vari- 
ous other partial modifications. Cleavage 
takes place readily, parallel with all the 
faces of the primaiy iigure ; lustre vitre- 
ous, inclining to resinous, sometimes, also, 
a little to pearly, upon the lateral faces of 
tlie yirism ; color white, passing to sky 
and smalt-blue ; also reddish-white; traiKs- 
parent or translucent ; brittle ; hardness 
between calcareous s[)ar and fluor ; s|>c- 
('itic gravity 3.8. Besides occurring in 
>err(*<*t crystals, c(desiinc is ff>und in broad, 
in colninnar and fibrous masses, 
well as comjmet ; the latter, however, 
appears to be a mixture of celestiiai and 
common linicstoFii'. Tt is composed of 
strontites ofi, and sulphurie acid 42. Be- 
tbre the blow-pipe, if de(‘repitates and 
melts, withofit percept ibiy coloring the 
tiaiiK', into h white, friahle enamel. Re- 
duced to powder, it phosphoresces upon 
n\'l-lior iron. Celestine is^iost commonly 
tbund in kidney-shaped masses, disseini- 
1 ated tlirongh the more n'eent limestones, 
indstoii*‘s and ainygdaloidal rocks. If 
aK-^o occurs in gypsnin rocks, along with 
fnarl. Heatitifid <*rystals, of a prb^riialic 
ibriM and massiv(* <‘nlunmar varieties, oc- 
cm in i!u* stdpliiir mines of Sicily ; also, 

\ iider th(‘ same circumstances, at Bex, in 
: "A it/t'iland, and near (\adiz, in Spain, 
'i’abular t'ry>lals and lamellar masses are 
ibund at !\ioii:e Viale, and in tlie Bristol 
ciianncl, in llngland. But the most 
fn:iiiniti<'cMf iuystals com*' from Strontiaii 
l'^i;^nd, in lake I'lric. liandsome blue 
tl>licf<d spei*inic!i> are also found at 
l .oi kport, in \ew \^»rk. It is also found 
lit >c\ei:d other countries.— 2. Stj'ojitianitc 
fbund regularly < rvsniHi/,ed in tiu* form 
*)rf/L\-.-idt‘d prisms, niotlified on the edges, 
and terminat«‘d in a pyramid. It affords, 
on rh avaire, a right rhonibie [)rism fi>r its 
primary loriii, ^vIJose angles an' 117^ 
and ' . I5nt regidar crystals an* 

V , la iincotmnoiL I aistrc vitrc'ons, slight- 
l\ iiielining resint)us ; <*oIor asparagus 
ta gi'ta-ti, f>ak* yeliowisii-browii, 

li<»vv and grav ; white; streak white; 
Oansparent or translin*eiit ; hanhiess in- 
o I mediate lM*tvv*M-n fvilc-spar ainl fluor; 
-ivci iiie gravity 3,(>. Stroiifianite is found, 
{hr tfje »nost pari, in fibrous iiiass('s, th«? 


^ I'bi: fitly di\erging. 

It i:s <*oi.ny)oscd 

Sirontiti > 

. . . , ()9.50 

i ';u lM)iur acid, . . . 

. . . . 30.00 

, .... 

50 


100,00 


It is soluble with effervescence in the 
muriatic and nitric acids ; and paper 
dipped into this solution, and afterwards 
dried, will bum with a red flame. It 
melts before the blow-pipe, and intu- 
niesces, at the same time phospho- 
rescing with a red light. It is dissolved 
by borax, with a violent effervescence, 
into a clear globule. Strontianite occurs 
in metallic veins, traversing primitive and 
transition mountains. It is found at 
Strontiaii, in Scotland ; at BrAiinsdorf, ii: 
Saxony ; at Leogang, in Salzburg ; and 
also in Peru. 

SrnoPHADEs ; foursmall, rocky island'; 
ill the Meditcn-anean, west of the Pelo- 
ponnesus ; according to the ancient poets, 
the residence of tlie Harpies. Tlie largest 
abounds in olives and other fruit% and 
pro<luces a little coni, hardly siifiicien* 
for its few inhabitants ; 26 miles south of 
Zante ; Ion. 21® 12' E. ; lat. 37® 29' N. 

Strophe (from the Greek from 

arpittw, I tuiTi); a Systematic union of 
several verses. Aeeording to the pre- 
vailing metre in the* verses, stropiies are 
called alcaic, Jlsclepiadftan^ &c. The 
ditliyranibus with tlie Greeks was con- 
fined to no precise rhythm, and rolled 
along without any division into strojdies 
But the hymns and chomses, with whiclj 
the tragedies were interspersed, consisted 
mostly of long strophes and antistrophes, 
of unifonn measure, with which, also, 
sometimes alternated pro-odes, mesodes, 
or epodes, of various measure. The 
single verses of such poems, considered 
as inere members of strophes, were 
called cola. As the length of the verses 
is detennined by the number of feet, so 
ihe length of stroyihes is detennined by 
the number of cola. Monocola are lyric 
j)oems, in which verse of aunifomi char- 
acter is used, without division inT<‘ 
strophes. Diroia are poems in which 
tlur slrojihes (‘ontain veraes of but two 
dilfercnt kinds. Sometimes these verses 
interchange in equal number : sometimes 
two or three veraes of the same kind arc 
tiillowcd by one of a shorter measure. 
So thenj are tricola^ ietracola, & c. Th<^ 
system of strophes, antistroplies, &c.. 
apficara to he most developed in the 
dramatic choruses of the Greeks. The 
singing of tin? strophes on the stage, was 
accompanied witli a motion or turn from 
right to left, towards the images of the 
gods placed on the sides of the orchestra 
(in the ancient sense of this word) ; but 
the singing of the antistrophe, with a con- 
trary motion, from the left to the right ; 
hence the appellations of strophe and 
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avAisfropht^ which seem to have 
given to these performances of the dra- 
matic chorus alone, as ode and antode 
were applied to the song, unaccompanied 
with mimic representations. The chorus, 
originally consisting of fifty persons, but, 
by degre^, reduced to fifteen, was some- 
times divided, for the purpose of singing 
the strophe and antistrophe, into two 
semi-choruses. In the epode, these were 
a^n united. The motions wei*e those 
of a rhythmic dance, and therelbre ac- 
companied by flutes, by which the iiio\ 
ment of the verse and that of the dancci*s 
were made to hai’iiionize, as aj)peai*s from 
the circumstance that the leader of the 
chorus boat, or indicated tune, with shoes, 
the soles of which were covered with 
iron. 

Strozzi, Philip, a celebrated Floren- 
tine patriot, one of the richest citizens of 
Florence in the early part of the sixteenth 
centur}’, was allied by marriage with the 
Medici, but was too niiich attached to the 
ancient republican constitution to ac«pij- 
esce in the domination of that housf\ 
When the sovereignty w.is assumed by 
Alessandro de’ Medici, he joined the party 
which aimed at restoring a free govern- 
ment. Their application for support, to 
the emperor Charles V, being unattended 
to, Strozzi induced Lorenzo de’ Medici to 
assassinate the duke. The only result 
of this action was the immediate succes- 
sion of Cosmo, whom he op[K>scd at the 
head of a body of troops ; hut, being 
defeated at the battle of Marona, lie was 
made prisoner, A]iprehending that he 
should be put to the torture, to force a 
disclosure of his accomplices, he ant)r*i- 
|>ated the trial by a voluntarv lieath, with 
a poniard. Having first traced, with tin* 
|>oiiit of it, the line from Virgil — Erorinrf’ 
aliquw n^sfrvt ex os/fihiLS uUor f he, [)if»reed 
his breast, and innriediatelv (ixpiriMl 
(15fl8). 

. Strijeivsee and Brandt, .lohri Fred 
eric, count of Strueiisee, lK>rn at IFailf*, in 
17*37, after Jiaving completed his metlical 
studies, entered upon the practice of phys- 
ic at Altona, where he fbnned an ac- 
quaintance with the count of Rant/.au- 
A^hberg and Brandt. In !7f)H, he re- 
ceived the appointment of pliysician to 
Christian VII, king of Denmark, whom 
he accompanied on his travels through 
Germany, England and France. After 
Christian’s marriage with Caroline Matil- 
da (q. v.J, a coolnfess arose between the 
royal pair, of which the queen-dowager 
took advanta^ to promote the interests 
of her son, Christian^» half brother. The 


birth of a crown prince, the pr^nt king 
of Denmark (seefredme VI ), widened the 
breach between Caroline and the queen - 
dowager, without reconciling Christian to 
his wife. The nation was divided into 
two great parlies — that of the king, at the 
head of wliicli was the young count 
Hoik, the royal favorite, and that of the 
queen-dowager, at Frieciensburg. Caro- 
line Matilda uiiiied at effecting the rcinov - 
al of Hoik, witli the hope of regaining 
the king's favor, while Hoik endeavored to 
increase tlie distance between her and tin* 
king. Thinking Strueiisee to be as warin- 
ly opposed to the queen as he was him- 
self ho advised Christian to employ him 
in his messages to the queen. But this 
proved the ruin of Hoik: the kingliecame 
more and more attached to Struensee, 
and the (pieen, who observed the change, 
and contrasts I tlu* respectful dep«)rtm«*n* 
of Strueiisee w ith the arrogance of the 
lavoriie, soon udmitte<l him to lii'r confi- 
dence : and he tdfectetl a rccomuliation 
between lier and tin? king. Stnu*nsfM- 
now pursued his ambitious plans with 
redoubieil zeal. Bernstorf ((|. v.) w as n*- 
inovod ; Bmiultsuceeeded Hoik iLsdirectoj 
of the theatn* and maitre dis plaisii\H, and 
the friends of the quei‘ii were hrouglit 
into office. To secure his influence, 
StrueiLsee endeavored to occupy the kin 4 
with amusements, and parikmiaiiy to pre- 
vent him from c.ommuni<‘aiitig dire«*tl\ 
with his mini.Nt('i^. In 1770. at the insti- 
gjition ot' Struenser, the kimr alMiIishcit 
the (‘oiun'il ot' stan*, «‘stahlishinir, in pla. - 
of it, a cuiuniiltee iif i-onfcn-iu'c, < 
ing of th<* licads ot* the ditferent d^‘j>art 
?nents 4)t' tIic admini^lnilioti, who wer" 
oni\ oiM’asionaliN a>senibled, and had 
iH'ilher rank imr iidlu»'i!ce, 
ure tfirew ajj otilliority into the hnnd.-' 
ot' the tjuecfi and tfe* thvorUe, ue'. 
roust*ii tn»’ indi^naiion ot' ilic Ikuo^'i 
uobiht}, width had tnjosed a sr.u 
vote i;i tiic ciMintnl. StrucTisi.^ p:' ’ 

»*urcd tiif* r‘'!novHi ot' the t>ld ruim^tcr- 
and a)i atfain-^ werr !io\\ adniini-itei e«j 
fht: n;im» tiie king, hv tn> jn'r- 
atten<ijini>. But tIk* tin onto ha<i nra.h- ^ 
prtidt*tjcc re>r firmios^ to >tippor! hr 
in this '<itu.id«>n. Ut" ht‘<’;nne ovU'rh»‘a; Oi 
niifl impatient oh eontratlictron, and h 
aUenqits u* introibn**' ndiirmafioic- m do* 
financcN, r.hearifi\, law, rais<*d In*; 

up many eni'init*.". ib- now caux’d him 
self to be crcair^d count, and, not satisfieC' 
with ibis, procur**d tin* dignity of t*Hiv 
iiiei-rfunislnr. wiifi such |w>wa?j[rt tc. 
Dani.sh rninisrer had ever poHHewu*d 

When his enemies to 
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his usurpations, the freedom of the press, 
which he had himself introduced, was 
subjected to restrictions. But the friends 
of Struensee were already becoming in- 
disposed towards him, and the people l>e- 
gan to show symptoms of dissatisfaction. 
Struensee wais conscious of his danger, 
and took some precautions to defend him- 
self But on the night of Jan. 1(1, 1772, 
the queen, the favorite, Brandt, and their 
other partisans, were seized. Tlie officer 
who commanded the guard (an old enemy 
of Struensee) had led his officers into the 
]>alace, declaring that the king had com- 
manded him to arrest the queen. Count 
Rantzau-Aschberg then penetrated to the 
chamber of the king, waked liiin, and 
told him that his life was in danger, and 
that he must sign an order which t!ie 
count i>resented to him. The feeble king 
obeyed, and the queen was conducted to 
Kronenbiii^. An extraordinary commis- 
sion was instituted for the trial of Stru- 
ensee, consisting in pait of his personal 
enemies. The proceedings were pushed 
with severity ; and, on the 25th of April, 
he was (condemned to lose his right haiul 
and his head, his body to be quartered and 
exposed upon the wheel, and his head 
and hand fo be sluck upon a stake. 
When iTifurmed that the king had con- 
firmed tl^e sentence, he received tlie news 
with composure, and wasexc'ented on tlie 
28th of Ajjril, 1772. — See Host’s Count 
Strum Sf'f and his Ministni (in Danish, 
1824, and more complete* in (German, 
l82r»), and Mhnoires dr F(dkenskiold (Par- 
is. 1826). 

Strutt, .Tosejili, an Knglisli antiquary, 
ixnn, ill 174i>, at Springfield, in Kss<^\, 
was articled to an engrav(*r, atid obtained 
\\\r gold and silver medals of tlic royal 
,‘ Mdeiny. He published, in 1776, Ins work 
« ntiiled the Regal and Keclesiaslieal An- 
rujintirs of hhiglajicl (4to.), containiiigrep- 
rescntations of the English monarchs 
Iroiii halw'nvd tlie Confessor to Henry 
\ 111. 4"'his was followed by Ilorda 

( ’tpinatu or a com])lete view” of the 
iiiaihiers, iMtstoms, arms, Imbits, &c., of 
the hjiglisli (i’om the aiTival of the Sax- 
ons io the times of Henry VHl, &;c. 

; 177 I, 1775 and 1771), 6 vols., with 357 
plates), fn 1777 and 1778, he puhlislied a 
Chronicle of England, which be meant 
TO i'xt<*nd to six \ohimes, bnt dropped the 
design for want of encourMement. His 
Biograj)hical Dictionary of Engravera ap- 
peared in 1785 and 17^>, in two volumes, 
an<} his Complete View of the Dresses 
and Habits of the People of l^ngland, 
&c., in 179G and 1709 (4to.). fn 1803, be 
6 ‘ 


published his last and favorite work, enti-^ 
tied the Sports and Pastimes of the Peo- 
ple of England (with forty plates, new 
octavo edition, with 140 plates, 1827). He 
died in London, in October, 1802, aged 
fifty-three. His modest character scarce- 
ly met, during his life-time, with the en- 
couragement it deser\*ed. He left some 
mtinuscripts, from wliich have since been 
publishea his Queen Hoo Hall, ro- 
mance, and Ancient Times, a drama (4 
vols., 12mo.); also the Test of Guilt, or 
Traits of Ancient Superstition, a dramatic 
tale. 

STRYCHf^iA ; a vegetable alkali, found 
in the fruit of two species of the strych- 
nos. It is obtained by the following pro- 
cess: The bean is rasped down as small 
as possible, and exposed to the action of 
nitric ether in a Papin’s digester. What 
remains after the digestion is treated with 
alcohol, and the alcohol is evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue dissolved in wa- 
ter. To the aqueous solution potash is 
added, which throws down the strychnia 
in the form of a wdiite crystalline precip- 
itate. 7'his alkali has also been extracted 
from the u})as poison. The properties of 
strychnia, in a state of perfect purity, are 
as "follows : It has a crystalline structure 
(often presenting four-sided prisms, ter- 
minated by Ibnr-sided pyramids), is of 
a white color, has an intolerably bitter 
taste, and h aves a metallic impression in 
the moiitli; it is destitute of odor, and is 
not altered b\' exposure to the air; it is 
n(*itlier I'usible nor volatile, except at tem- 
peratures at which it undergoes decompo- 
sition. It is veiy" little soluble in cold wa- 
ter, 100,000 pans of that liquid dissolving 
only lifteeii pans of the alkali ; but it dis- 
solves in 2500 times its w’eight of boiling 
water. When it is introduced into the 
stomach, it acts with prodigious energy. 
A lock(*d jaw' is induced in a vciy short 
time, and tlie animal is speedily destroy- 
<‘il. Half a grain of strychnia blown into 
the throat of a rabbit, proved fatal in five 
minutes, and brought on locked jaw* in 
two minutes. A great variety of salts of 
this alkali may Lie obtained by treating it 
with the different acids, and by double 
decomposition. — Sulphate of kryehnia 
crystallizes in cubes, and is soluble in less 
than ten times its weight of cold water. 
It consists of sulphunc acid 90.5 and 
strychnia 9.5. Muriate of strychnia ciy^s- 
taliizes in very small needles, and is more 
soluble in water than the sulphate. Ni- 
trate of strychnia acts with more violence 
upon animals than the pure alkali. So- 
lutions of the salts of strychnia, when 
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exposed to a heat of 21S®, become vol- 
atile* 

Strype, John, a voiuminous contribu- 
tor to English ecclesiastical histoiy and bi- 
ography, was bom in 1643, and educated at 
St. Paul’s school, whence, in 1661, he was 
removed to Jesus college, and afterwards 
to Catliarine hall, Cambridge. He grad- 
uated M. A. in 1666, and, taking orders, 
was nominated to the perpetual curacy of 
Theydon Boys, in Essex. His works are, 
Ecclesiastical Monuments ( in 3 vols., folio) ; 
^Iniials of the Reformation (4 vols., folio, 
1709 — 1731); an augmented edition of 
Stow’s Survey of London (in 2 vols., 
folio, 1720) ; and Lives of Cranmer, Par- 
ker, GrindaJ, Whitgift, sir John Cheke, 
sir Thomas Smith, and bishop Aylmer. 
He was for many years rector of Hack- 
ney, in wiiich he spent the latter part of 
his life, wliich was prolonged to the age 
of ninety-four. 

Stuart. The Stuait or Stewart fami- 
ly was descended from the great Anglo- 
Norman &mily of Fitz Alan, in England. 
The dignity of seneschal or steward of 
the king’s household having become he- 
reditary in a branch of this family, settled 
in Scotland, the title was converted into a 
surname. Walter, the sixth high steward, 
married Marjory, dfiughter of Robert (see 
Bruce, Robert ) ; and, on the extinction of 
the male line of Bruce, liobeit Stewart, 
their only son, ascended the Scottish throne 
(1371) under the title of Robert 11. His 
grandson, James I (q. v,), was murdered 
in his bed, in 1437. His successors were 
James II, killed in a war with England 
(1460); James HI, w'ho fell in battle 
against his rebellious subjects (148?^); 
James IV, who perislied fighting against 
the English (1513) ; James (<|. v.), died 
of chagrin on account of rehtdlion 
of his subjects. His Ijist words were, on 
hearing of the birth of his dauglifc^r Mary, 
“God’s will he done. It came with a lass ; 
it will go with a lass,” — alhjding to tlie 
crown, whicJi liad cona^ into his family hv 
marriage. That daughter (see jV/a?*// Stu- 
art) perished on the scafFold, and jicjr son 
James VI (1 of Fmgland) united the. 
crowns of England and Scothind (1603). 
James I, (diaries I, Charles 11, James 11, 
Mary and Anne (see the articles) w^ore 
the double crown of t(ie two kingdoms 
until 1714, 34^5 years from the period 
when tlie family ascended the Hcotfish 
throne, and 111 from the time of its a<*- 
cesedon to that of England. Janies if 
was deposed in 1688, and his son James 
Edward (sec Shuxrty James Edward)^ wdio 
styled himself James III, died in exile, 


after ineffectuai attempts to regain toe 
throne of his ancestors. James IIPs son, 
Charles Edward (see Edward^ Charles), 
died childless, in 1788. His only brother, 
Henry, cardinal of York, died in 1807, 
and with him the house of Stuart became 
extinct. 

Stuart, John ; earl of Bute. (See Bnte-) 

Stuart, Arabella. (See JhraheUa Stu~ 
art») 

Stuart, James Edward Francis; tlie 
eldest son of James 11, by his second wife, 
Mary of Modena, born in London, June 
10, 1688. He was but five months old 
when his father was dethroned ; and his 
mother, with her infant, fled to Frances 
where Louis XIV afforded an asylum to 
the exiled family at St. Germains. (See 
Janies IL) An attempt was made at 
jteace of llyswick, in 1697, to ensure the 
restoration of this young prince to thi^ 
throne of his aiicestoi*s, w'hich was defeat 
ed only by the opposition of Jiis father — as 
William II 1 liad agreed to procure the 
recognition of tlie prince of Wales, as he 
was style<l, as his successor ; but James 
II rejt'c ted the prof)osal, observing that 
he could support witli resignation the 
usurpation of his son-in-law, hut he 
could not suffer his son t(> become a ])ur- 
ty to it. On the death of the ex-king, in 
1701, lA)uis XIV recognised his son as 
king of England, hv the title of James 111, 
and a proclamation, in the name of the 
latter, was addressed to tlie Englinh na 
tion; ])ui no effective measures wen; 
adopted in his lav^ir. I’iiedealh oi‘ l\ i!i 
iam 111 (q. w) reviveil the hopes of h 
fKiny: hul nothing lieyond unavai]ii5g le* 
gotiation took placi* till 1708, w4ieji a oja; 
ilime e\peditii>ii against v> 

fitti^l out, in whieh the [irinee eiiihai^' * ^ 
nndt'r the eornniand of tiu! <’}tevah<'r 
bin. Tliis arinament, Jiowf*ver, beijj '4 ^ 
tal ked by an Englisfi Heef of supej i - 
(i)n'e, returned to Fratiee w'illioiU kiiuijo„ 
tlie iinading iiirees ; and the young pa 
venturer { vv }io assn I neii the name ot "'t ‘ 
eiievalier <le St. George) joioial the I’ren--. 
army in l''iandeix ;uid <ii''njiguish(;d 
self by ills valor at the orutle of 
quel. In the latter part ol" tiie reign e 
Anne, rtqtealed intrigues were set on to^.t 
tosrciin* the rc*.storatioii of hrotle'r, 
or Ids suceesston tf> the erown after he^ 
death; hut they proved entirely ahorti%^‘. 
and, on the rreafy of Utrecht taking pke ^ 
ill 1713, ho was ohligf^d to submit to n 
tcFiiporary retirement Ihini France ; atai 
vvlicn he returned to ParK he re.Hideu 
there incognito. Had not the decf^a.^^ ofr 
queen Anne l)in?n speedily followed by 
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that of Louis XIV, in 1715, the invasion 
of Scotland by the Pretender, as he was 
called, might have led to a very different 
result from that which actually took place. 
(See Anne.) The regent duke of Orleans 
wished to maintain peace with George I, 
and the British ambassador at Paris was 
informed of the projects of the chevalier 
de St. George by the abb6 Strickland, one 
of his agents, who betrayed his confidence. 
I'he earl of Mar, in Scotland, raised the 
standard of revolt against the house of 
Hanover, proclaiming the heir of the Stu- 
arts king, under the title of James III ; 
and the latter, ernbai'king at Dunkirk, 
made a descent on the Scottish coasts ; 
l}ut he soon perceived that success was 
hopeless, and was obliged to return to 
France. Even that kingdom no longer 
yielded him an asylum, and he was 
forced to remove, first to Avignon, and 
wUicii to Rpme. In consequence of the 
disputes which occurred between the 
duke of Orleans and cardinal Alberoni, 
the prince was, a few years after, invited 
to Spain, where he was well received by 
Philip V ; but the visit had no important 
influence on his aftairs, and Rome again 
i)ecanie his retreat, as it was his future res- 
idence, In 1720, he married the princess 
Alary Casiinira Sobieska, grand-daugh- 
ter of the famt)us John Sobieski, king of 
Poland. This union was not attended 
with domestic liappiness, and a separation 
hoiw(M*n th<? husband and wife was with 
difliculty prevented by the interfei*ence 
of cardinal Alberoni, then a resident at 
Ponte, lie look no active part in the ex- 
}»e<lition against Scotland, under his son, 
m 1745; and the latter part of his life 
was df'dieated to exercises of piety. He 

• {;»mI Jan. 2, 17<>(>. 

Sri ART, Charles Edward. (Set? Rd- 
(^hnrlvs,) 

St I ART, Henry Beiiedhn Maria CJe- 

• E'nii, eardinal of York, younger son of 

Mdvvard, and the last descendant 
of tite royal line of the Stuarts, was bom 
at Porm*, in 1725, and, being destined for 
die church, the pope bestowed on him the 
right to hold beneiices without receiving 
ditj ecclesiastical tonsure. Tn 1745, when 
he Iasi effort was made for the restora- 
’«»»n of his family, he assumed the coin- 
Mvand of troops assembled at Dunkirk, to 
rod the operations t>f his brother in Great 
Britain; but the news of the battle of 
f^iUodon prevented the embarkation of 
this annament, and prince Henry relum- 
ed to Rome. The visions of regal splen- 
dor, in which he might have indulged, 
lieing thus dissipated, ne took holy orders, 


and, in 1747, pope Benedict XIV raised 
him to the purple. He was subsequently 
made chancellor of the basilica of St. Pe- 
ter, and bishop of Frascati. On the death 
of his brother, in 1788, he assumed the 
barren title to which the family had as- 
pired, and caused a medal to be struck, 
with the inscription, Henricua Nbnua An- 
gluB ReXj and on the obverse, Gratia Dei^ 
n(mVoluntateH<minum. When the French 
contjuered Italy, he was obliged to flee to 
Venice, and was indebted for his support 
to a pension from the English court. His 
death took place in 1807. The valuable 
papers of his grandfather and his flither, 
which had remained in his {lossession, 
were, after his decease, sent to England. 

Stuart, doctor Gilbert, an eminent 
historical writer, bom at Edinburgh, 
in 1742, was educated in the uni- 
versity of that city, where his fa- 
ther was professor of humanity, and 
was destined for the legal profession, 
which he relinquished for that of an au- 
thor. In 1767, he published an Historical 
Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of 
the BritisJi Constitution, the merit of 
which procured him the degree of LL.D. 
This was followed, a few years after, by 
his View' of Society in Europe, in its 
Progress from Rudeness to Refinement. 
Reing disaptiointed in an attempt to ob- 
tain the professorship of public law in the 
university of Edinburgh, he removed to 
London ; and, from 1768 to 1774, he w'as 
a contributor to the Monthly Review, He 
then returned to his native city, and es- 
tablished tlio Edinburgh Magazine and 
Review^ ; but his illiberal and virulent 
criticisms ruined the credit of the work, 
which w as discontinued in 1776. About 
this time, he published hisObservations con- 
cern ing the Public Law and Constitutional 
History of Scotland ^vo.) ; the History of 
the Reformation in Scotland (1780, 4to.) ; 
and the History of Scotland (1782,2 vols.). 
In the year last mentioned, }ie again re- 
paired to London, and engaged as a wri- 
ter ; but habits of intemperance had ,uii- 
demiined his constitution, and he once 
more returned to his native place, where 
he died m 1786. His works display eru- 
dition, industry and sound judgment, 
wherever the latter quality is not influ- 
enced hy his jealousy and hatred of con- 
temporary writers. 

Stuart, James ; a distin^ished anti- 
quary and architectural draughtsman, 
bom in London, in 1713. His fattier hav- 
ing died when he was young, he assisted 
bis mother by practising fhn-paintlng. 
Prompted l>y his inclination, he studied 
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anMomy, gemtatetty^ tad other tmunches of 
80101106 : and, having, l^hbiiidintiy, i»t>- 
vided ror the suppM of his younger 
brother and sister, set out, with a veiy 
small supply of money, for Rome. He 
suppmted hunself during his travels by 
the exercise of his talents, and at Rome 
made acquaintance with Nicholas Revett, 
a Ailftd architect, with whom he went 
to Atheins, in 1751. Here they remaihed 
^ the latter part of 1753, making draw- 
ings and taking measurements of archi- 
tectural relics. After visiting Salonica, 
Smyrna, and some of the iEgean islands, 
they returned to England, in the begin- 
ning of 1755. The result of their labors 
appeared in the work entitled the Anti- 
quities of Athens (1st vol. 1762, folio ; 4th 
vol. 1816). A new and improved edition 
of this valuable work has recently been 
published. Stuart died in 1788. 

Stucco {Malian^ in architecture; a 
composition of white marble pulverized 
and mixed with plaster of lime, which, 
being sifted and wrought up with water, 
is used like common plaster. Architec- 
tural and sculptural ornaments, such as 
fruits, flowers, garlands, fostoons, &c., are 
made of it. In the Interior of buildings, 
stucco work is generally applied to the 
ceilings of apartments, the mouldings, 
&c. On the exterior, it should be con- 
fined to those parts which are not much 
exposed to the rain. In some countiies, 
a stucco of common mortar and of plas- 
ter is applied to the outside of houses, and 
is extremely durable. Vitruvius seems to 
mentitm stucco in the second, third and 
sixth chapters of the seventh book, under 
the name of opus cdbariumj or opus coro- 
Tutrium. Immediately after thef stucco is 
mixed, it forms a very soft and ductile paste, 
which, however, soon harden^ and then 
the desired form is given to it with moulds 
or with a little spatula of iron. During 
this operation, it continues to harden, and 
may even be cut; and at this period, 
those parts of the ornaments are executed 
which demand a nice finish. In a few 
days, it acquires the consistence of dry 
clay, and ultimately becomes hard like 
sume^ and takes a beautiful polish. 

STUBnnro-SAiLS ; certain sails extend- 
ed, inmoderate and steady breezes, beyond 
the skirts of the jKrincipal sails, where 
they appear as wings to the yard-arms* 
The tcqHQoast and t<^gallant studding- 
sails aro those winch are set on |he out- 
nde of the top-iNtils and top-gallant sails. 
Si^ptss. (See Drmoing^ 

BtawWf in commerce, is a^neral name 
foir W kinds of fobdesof gold, silver, silk, 


wool, hair, cotton, or thread, manufactur- 
ed on the loom ; of which number are 
velvets, brocades, mohair, tafieties, cloth, 
serges, &c. The term is also used more 
particularly to denote slight woollen arti- 
cles used principally for linings and wo- 
men’s api)arel. 

Stuhuweissenburo ; or, in Hungarian^ 
SzBKES Fejervar ; in Sclavonic, Bieli- 
orad; a royal free town of Hungaiy, 
capital of a county of the same name, 
thirty miles south-west of Buda ; Ion. 
18® SS' E. ; lat. 47® 12' N. ; population, 
12,244. It was built in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and, during five centuries, was the 
place where the kings of Hungary were 
crowned, and on that account called 
Itegalis. It is now declined fi'om its for- 
mer importance, and has a mean appear- 
ance, though it contains some good build- 
ings. It has a Catholic g 3 rmnasiuin and 
some manufactures. 

Stum, in the wine trade, is a name fie* 
the unfennented juice of the grape, whei: 
it has been several times racked off' and 
separated from the sediment. The casks 
are, for this puipose, well fumigated with 
brimstone, in order to prevent fermenta- 
tion, through which the juice w ould bt*- 
come wine. 

Sturdy, Staggers, Gin, Turnsicx 
Goggles, Worm uxder the Horn, Wa- 
tery Head, and Pexdro, arc all popula 
names for hydatids, caused by an aniina 
now known as the tcenias glohiUiu. 
which, by some unaccountable way, find- 
entrance into the brain of the slieen. 
and settles there, either in some of it- 
ventricles, or more frequently in its sub 
stance. Their size varies from that of tic 
smallest s|>eck to that of a pigeon’s egg , 
and tlie sheep attacked are gem;rally niid»* 
two years old. These animals are like 
wise occasionally found in all the nature 
cavities of the l)ody. Stupidity, a dispo 
sitiou to sit on the ntrnp, to turn to 
side, &c., are the indications of ihU dis 
ease, whicli is not incurable, as has heci 
supposed, but can be cured only by ; 
manual operation — instruments are thrush 
through the skin and skull, or a \vu>- 
through the nostrils, imd the hydatid thu- 
destroyed. The latter is called In* tb“ 
English shepherds vnring. It is alwav • 
fatal, if not relieved by art. 

Sturoeox (acipenser). A genus of 
cartilaginous fishes, allied someivhar to 
the shark and ray,butdifforinff essentially 
in structure, as well os in the habits of 
the species. The mouth is situated be 
neath the snout, is small, retractile, and 
destitute of teeth ; there are sei'eral fleshy 
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beards also beneath tlie snout, and anterior 
to the mouth ; the body is massive, elon- 
gated, and furnished with several longi- 
tudind rows of bony plates implanted in 
the skin ; the gill opening are very laree. 
The sturgeons inhabit the ocean, Medi- 
terranean, Red, Black, and Caspian seas, 
and the Canadian lakes, keeping in inac- 
cessible depths during the wmter season, 
and in the. spring ascending the la^er 
rivers. The common sturgeon of Eu- 
rope (A. aturio) is found in most of the 
large rivers of that continent, and some- 
times is excessively multiplied in the 
more northern countries. Its flesh is 
delicate and well flavored, somewhat re- 
sembling veal, and has been esteemed in 
all ages ; but modem nations do not con- 
sider it so great a luxury as the ancients, 
especially the Romans, Its fishery is an 
object ot importance, and caviar is some- 
„ jimes made of the eggs of the female. — 
The isingfass sturgeon, or helvga of the 
Russians {A. huso)^ is the largest species. 
It is not so extensively diffused as the 
former, and is chiefly found in the Black 
and Caspian seas, ascending the tributary 
sti'eams in immense multitudes. It fi^- 
quently attains tlie lengtli of twenty or 
twenty -five feet; and individuals have 
been taken weighing nearly three thou- 
Siind pounds. It enters the rivers in the 
middle of winter, while tliey are still cov- 
eretl with ice, is veiy voracious, and pur- 
sues all the smaller Ashes, but feeds like- 
wise on vegetables. The flsheiy of this 
vspecies is vastly important in tlie soutii of 
Russia ; and upwards of a hundred thou- 
s?uid are taken yearly, Tlie caviar of 
itommerce is chiefly made from its eggs, 
^vliirli exist in sucli abundance as to con- 
stitute nearly one third of the total weight. 
This is a ver>'^ common aliment in Tur- 
key, Russia, Germany, Italy, and espe- 
eially in Greece, and forms an important 
article of commerce, very proAtable to 
Russia. The flesh is white, fat, resem- 
bling veal, very wholesome, nutriAous, 
and agreeably tasted. The isinglass of 
commerce is prepared from the air bladder. 
The fat is also agreeable to the taste, and 
tnay lie used as a sulistitute for butter' or 
oil. A kind of leather is made from the 
skin, and that of the youn^ ones, cleaned 
and dried, is used for window-glass in 
some parts of Russia and Tartary, There 
a few other species of sturg^n in the 
rivers of Europe. We have several stur- 
geons in the U. States, but their usefhl 
properties appear to be not yet fiilly ^ 
preciated : ic is prolmble that, at soihe fu- 
ture day, they may become importont^ 


though not to the same extent as the Eu- 
ropean*— The common round-nosed stur- 

E m of the Delaware and Hudson is the 
g^t, attaining the length of ten feet. 
During the hot season, it is fond of leap- 
ing out of the water, forming a familiar 
and interesting spectacle. It is very 
troublesome to the shad fishermen, some- 
times breaking their nets when enclosed. 
It is sometimes brought to the Philadel- 

E hia market ; but the majority that are ta- 
en in the Delaware are left to rot along 
the shom. The short-nosed sturgeon 
{A, brevirostrum of Lesueur) is a small 
species, remarkable for the shortness of 
the head in proportion to its breadth. It 
grows to the length of about three feet, 
and inhabits the Delaware, but is rather 
i-are. When taken, it is brought to the 
Philadelphia market, and commands a 
higher price than the large one ; but it is 
eaten by the common people only. — ^The 
sharp-nosed sturgeon (A. oxyrhynchas) of 
Mitchell, distinguished by its long and 
somewhat acute snout, grows to the fengtii 
of four feet and upwards. The skin is 
rough. It is found in the Delaware, but 
not so abundantly as in the Hudson. 
Probably this is the species which inhab- 
its the Merrimack and the rivers of Maine. 
A* rubicundus (Les.) inhabits fakes Erie, 
Ontario, Huron, and Michigan. It grows 
to the len^h of four feet or more. The 
color is red, inclining to yellowish on the 
back, and to olivaceous on the sides. The 
Indians use it for food, and take it by 
means of a harpoon or dart, haying a long 
line attached, in order to enable them to 
play the animal till exhausted* It is not 
sought after for the table, but, when taken 
by the fishermen in their seines, is occa- 
sionally salted down, as a substitute for 
more esteemed food. Travellers assert 
that it is good, palatable food. The same, 
or a variety, is found in the Ohio. A. 
Ttiacvlosus (Les.) is a small species of a 
reddish olive color, with black spots, found 
in the Ohio. 

Stdrlason, Snorro, a native of Ice- 
land, of an old noble family, was bom in 
1179. He lived fbr a long time at the 
courts of Norway and Sweden, was at 
last lagmann of Iceland, and was mur- 
dered in 1241, in his castle. He w^ a 
man of great tdents, and rendered him- 
self famous as a p^t, lawgiver, zealous 
republican, and historian. He composed 
a general history of the north, from the 
ancient songs of the scalds, and other 
historical sources, with taste, and a feith- 
fill use of his sources. His hktofy is 
rich in information respecting 8 wmcu 
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leM fio in regard to 
. liofMay, and aflSnrdU aome notices respect- 
"Its title is Hitikiaknf^la 
^ ^ OiHKk N^dtegn Komn- 

J3S8km4B 

iitil&iMi a Aforrme StuHomde conscripi€ej 
edited'bjrlolin Peringiridoeld (Stockholmv 
1897). A new edition^ enlai^m imd cor- 
reeM by O. Sch6ning and S. Th. Thor- 
Uieiitt^ appcwsred in3 vob., folio, at Copen- 
bi^|te The continuation by 

StilrlaThoraldson (of Norway), and an un- 
known writer, is to be found in Christian 
Jakobi’s ^orvegia'^ Mmarchica et Chris- 
Hana (Oldckstad^ 171S, 4to.). (See our 
article ScancKneman lAierature.) A long 
account of ’Snorro Sturlason is to be found 
in Wheaton’s Histoiy of the Northmen, 
page 98 etseq. of the American edition. 

Stuttering, Stammering, or Hesita- 
tion OF SpEEdH, are terms implying an in- 
terrupted articu^on, accompanied gene- 
rally whb more or less of straining and 
dii^rtion of feature. If owing to a 
vicious conformation of the tongue, or 
other organ of speech, it is incurable; 
but when merely spasmodic, tlie cure is 
possible, and sometimes easy. In some 
cases, stuttering is relievable at once, by 
avoiding caiefmly the usual hurried repe- 
tition of the same syllable, or by opening 
the mouth, and allowing simple sound to 
pass, when any one onu position threat- 
ens to become ^asmodically permanent. 
Should it arise 4om the attempt to speak 
being made while drawing in the breath, 
it may be avoided by filling the chest well 
before beginning to speak. A scale of 
articulate sounds, or twleof articulations, 
with minute direcfions as to the proper 
position of the organs in producing the 
difibrent sounds, likewise, in some 
instances, prove useral to the patient. 

Stuttgard, or Stuttgart ; capital of 
the kingdom of Wfirtembera, on the 
small river Nesenbach; Ion. ^ 11' E. ; 
lat. 48® 46^ N. ; thirty-five miles south- 
east of Carbruhe, one hundred and 
sixteen' north-west of Miinich; popula- 
tion in 1627, 22,000; with the miutaiy 
and stranger^'31,330. It is situated in a 
vbUot, two miles firom the Neckar, and is 
dividea into three parts, the town proper, 
twa suburbs adiocent to each other, and a 
sepflurate subuib, called Esslingen. The 
town piroper m badly buih, the streets be- 
ing narrow, and the houses frequently of 
wood: thesaburiis have a ba^er appear- 
ance^ particulaity that of Esdingen, tmch 
connuis die royal pahee, gymnasium, 
barracks, and other pub^ buildings. 
Hie palace is a noble structure, situated 


near an extensive park, and contains a 
good cdlection of paintings, statues, &c. 
The royal Ubraiy contains 200,000 vol- 


The royal Ubra^ contains 200,000 vol- 
umes, including 12,000 copies of the Bible 
of different edinons. The town has a public 
lihraiy, an old pabce, mint, town house, 
great church, and royal stables. Though 
surrounded by a wall and ditch, Stutt- 
gard is a place of no strength. The 
manufactures are on a small scale ; the 
expenditures of the court and nobility 
forming^the chief support of the inhabit- 
ants. The surrounding countiy is fertile 
and delightftil, consistmg of eminences 
covered with vineyards, and valleys laid 
out in corn-fields. The Solitude, near 
Stuttgard, is a beautiful country residence 
of the sovereign. 

Stte {hordeolum ) ; a little tumor oi: 
the eyelids, resembling a barley-ront. 
The stye is strictly only a little bile," wide h 
projects from the ed^re of tjie eyelids: — 
mostly near the great angle of the eye. 
This little tumor is of a dark red color, 
much infiamed, and a great deal moj-e 
painful than might be expected, consider- 
ing its small size. The latter circumstance 
is joortly owing to the vehemence of the 
infiammation producing the stye, and 
partly to the exquisite sensibility and ten- 
sion of the skin, which covers the edge 
of the eyelids. On this account, the 
hordeolum very often excites fever and 
restlessness in delicate, irritable constitu- 
tions: it suppurates slowly and imper 
fectly; and, when simpurated, has no 
tendency to burst. The stye forms ar 
exception to the general rule, that tl^‘ 
best mode in which inflammatory swell 
ings can end, is resolution ; for, wheneve: 
it extends so deeply as to destroy any of 
tlic cellular substance, the little tunio: 
can never be resolved, or only iniperfer: 
ly so. This event, indeed, would ratlu*^ 
be hurtful, since there would still remain 
behind a greater or smaller portion oJ 
dead cellular membrane, which, soonc. 
or later, might bring on a renewal of th- 
stye, in the same place as before, or 
become converted into a hard, indolcn 
body, deforming the edge of the evelio. 

Style, from trryUif originally the ir^ 
strument with which the ancients wrot« 
on hard substances, came afterwards t«> 
signify the p^uliar way of expressing 
thought or idea in language or form 
Thought strives for manifestation. Its 
most effectual instrument is language 
The object of language is to give an ac 
curate picture of the tfaou|^ts of the 
^aker to the person addresied. Hence 
it must varv with the character of the 
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perBons ispdkm to. It should alwavs, cusriujt the iheory of mylp- Tf 
however, the natural product of a erly under the head or a 
jnioi’s own mind ; and when thou^ta are logics Beauty of style eonrats w bar* 
fully matured, they can be easily express- monious expressuMEu an easy fbw, an^ a 
ed by one who hiai the riches of a culti- ha]^y connexion of ideas ; in the avc^ 
vated language at his command. A sQrlo ance of every thing which can pITmd 
of expression which betrays the efiect of good taste and dec^iim ; in the or 
imitation is always disag^eable ; and the imagery fitted to strike and gratify the 
more so the more penect is the imita- iinamnation, &c. The two chief branch* 
tion. It is body without spirit, the cov* es of style are those o^rose and poetry, 
ering of the pupa without the butterfly (See these articles.) The ancient rheto* 
within. The study of the style of others ricians speak of a genus Mcmdi ienue, 
can be of advantage only as it shows the mediumjetsublimcj or a lower, middle, and 
connexion between their thoughts and higher sfyle. No worb^ however, neces- 
their manner of expression. The first sarily fall^ from beginni]^ to en^ under 
requisite of a good sfyle is clear and in* either of these faeras. Style must sink 
dependent thought. Some have even or rise with the thoughts aM feelings ex- 
considered it the only thing necessary ; pressed. The various relations of life, 
but this is going too far. There is a cer- and the vcuious modes and. subjects of 
tain mechanical skill required, to find the communication, render the division of 
best expression of a thought in a language prose into various kinds of style necessa* 
which is the common means of commu- ry. Thus we have the didactic style, the 
hication a;*nong millions of people, all style of business, the epistolary, the his- 
difiering in character and circumstances ; torical style, and the various oratorical 
and it would be mere loss of time for styles. Style began early to be cultivated, 
every one to attempt to acquire this by Among the Greeks, who, however, con- 
Jiis own experience, for which he may fined themselves almost entirely to ora- 
not have a good opportunity ; but, unless torical expression, Aristotle, Demetrius 
it is acquired, even the most highly gifted Phalereus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
intellects can produce but an imperfect Hermogenes, and Longinus; among the 
effect. This circumstance, that we speak Romans, Cicero and Quinctilian, are the 
and write for others ; that our expression, principal writers on style, 
as far as regards ourselves, is the effect Styxe, in the arts* Style, or mode 
of thought, whilst, as respects others, it is of representation, in the arts, depends on 
intended to become tlie cause of thought, the character of the artist, the subjects, 
— is, perhaps, the chief reason for studying the art itself^ the materials used, the ob- 
siyle. Still, however, we must repeat, ject aimed at, &c. The style varies in 
that the most important means for be- different periods : thus we have the ante- 
/’oming clear to otliers, is to be clear to Greek, or old Oriental style, in which the 
ourselves. To excel in writing or speak- powerful and colossal prevails ; the das* 
ing, as to excel in music, painting, architec- sical or antique style of the Greeks and 
tiire, mathematics, &c., origind talent is Romans (see Antique)^ and the style of 
the first thing necessary ; yet study is in- Christian art (the confiantic or modem 
<li8pensable, and without it, hardly any style). It is influenced by difierences of 
progress could be made in the various national character. Thus we have a 
branches of human activity. The col- German, Italian, French, and English 
lected experience of many furnishes style or school. The effect of the na- 
principles for a theory of style as well as tional character is particularly apparant in 
r every art ; but this theory will be of certain arts, e. s. painting or music.' The 
<£dvantage only to him who has the main national style aJso has its periods ; at one 
requisites of clear and just thought. One time aims particularly at the sublime or 
of the best general rules of style is to be great, at other times strives after the beau- 
as brief as perspicuity allows; though tiful, the pleasing and mr^eful ; as Winck- 
there are some exceptions, particularly in elmann has observed in reqpect to the 
the C 4 ise of public speakidg, in which it GredL art. The sfyle yarie^ too, 

IS often necessanr to dwell hmg on impor- with the character of the individual, 
tant ideas, in istmr to, afford the hearer Here we must distinguish between the 
time to comprehend them fully. In style which proceeds fiom die natureoftto 
writing, there are veiy few exceptiohs to /s c M ects to which the genius o f the a rtist 
the rufe. Logical correctness of thought, incunes him, and his mode of repteamu 
though essenwio umtA style, doea not ing those suUects. The lafi^ is called 
need io he paiticulariy treated of in dii^ more particularly mormer. The manner 
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BoUe pr pet^^ 

>w #6«k; But it w dways uni^^ 
in a Aagm aifeatraiy, while the 

^ aqrle^ &i proper m»e» is not. The 
emp of great artists contmnes in their 
adiooki^ and . there usuaOy degenerates 
imo ihahner. The word is also ap- 
plied to the^difleiwt modes of^representa- 
tioB, occasioned by the different nature of 
the various arts : thus there is an archi- 
tectural, a j^astiG, a picturesque style. 
The vuious branches of an art, too, have 
each its peculiar s^le ; e. g. in poetry^ 
tbere are the epic, lyric, dramatic styles ; 
in music, the sacn^, opera, concert styles, 
the vocal and instrumental styles, the 
quaitetto, sonata, qrniphony styles &c. ; 
.in painting, there are the historical, land- 
scape, &C. styles. 

SttiiE, OiiD and New. (See CdUndar^ 
and JBjpodk.) 

Sttles of Architecture. (See 
ehiUdturej voL i, page 339.) 

Sttutes (from 9 t(jXo{j column ; in Latin, 
sancti eclumnarts). The most singular 
saints of die Chrisuan church were ancho- 
rites (q. V.), who, by way of penance, 
passed the greater part of their liveson tlie 
top of high columns. Simeon, a Syrian 
monk, of.the friUi centuiy, invented this 
insane method of self-torture, about 423. 
He lived, for nine years, on a column, the 
top of which was only two ells in circum- 
ference;, in the open air, near Antioch, 
afterwards changra it for a higher one, 
and at length for one forty cubits, and on- 
ly three foet in diameter at top ; when be 
riepi, he leaned againi^ a sort of balus- 
trade. On this pillar he remained twenty- 
eu ^ht years, till Ins death, in 459 or 460. 
Tne whole time which he passed on the 
top of pillars was aboutthuly-seven years. 

It appearSf howevet*, thdt he must have 
descended et times, amce he cured the 
sick hk touch, and p^formed sundir 
other mirecl^l wrote epi^es, and took 
part in poUtScal" quarrels. The example 
of this strange being, who was canonized 
aftor his d^^was imitated by many 
persons in S^rria and Paiestiiie.; and tlie 
mania contmu^ until the 12tb century. 
Tbo JKriuifitkiire de ThMcgiCf M modem 
Ostlfolto w<i|k, chiefly ifi defence of the 
Rqpvui chm^ has afong article StyUUj 
St Suheoii, as an instru- 
meidvmtm hui^ Creatort for die 

ecHLvmion ei tbcf heatlieu* *^8hall we 
xel^tO ^OKA” smlhewri^, "tfaelib- 
erty gr^ of eopverskm 

the 

arifa^ abe rietaes the mhifeies of St 
Slnfocn. 


STTiiFHAX.ii>£e, in mythology; certain 
birds of prey, which derived their name 
from the town or the lake of Stymphalus, 
in Arcadia, near which they lived; or 
from an ancient hero Stymphalus, whose 
daugbteiH they were considered to be. 
They were large birds, with iron wings, 
beaks and claws, of the size of cranes, in 
form* similar to the ibis, but having 
straight beaks. They could shoot their 
feiUhers like arrows, and thus kill men 
and beasts. (See Argonauts.) Euiys- 
theus imposed on Hercules the task of 
driving mem ^m the place of their 
abode, in which be succeeded. 

Sttmphai.cs. (See Stymphalides. 

Styptic ; a remedy that has the virtue 
of stopping blood, or of closing the aper- 
ture of a wounded vessel. Many waters 
and powders are of this nature; but in most 
of them vitriol is the chief ingredient. 

Styria. (See Stiria.) , 

Styx ; a nymph, according'^lo Hesiod, 
the daughter of Oceanus and Thetis, ac- 
cording to others, of Erebus and Night. 
By PaUas, she became the mother of Ze- 
los and Cratos, Nike and Bia (Zeal, Pow- 
er, Victory and Strength) ; according to 
Pausanias, she bore the Hytlra to a certain 
Piras; and, according to Apollodorus, Pros- 
erpine to .Jupiter. Her children, by Pal- 
las (according to Hesiod), enjoyed thf» 
honor of living with Jupiter, and of being 
inseparably connected with him, Ixicause 
they and their mother assisted him in the 
war with the Titans. In honor of Siyx 
herself, it was provided, that the goc!^ 
should swear by her. According to anotii- 
er passage of Hesiod, Styx lived with Itf : 
children in the region of Tartarus, \n 
palace of roclu;, sept^tedfrom tlje dwell- 
ings of the other deities residing then', «»i' 
in a grotto resting on cohniins, 
this rock issued a cold stmmi, wbi^vi 
flowed far under the earth unseen. I' 
was the tenth arm of Ocean. Nin<i * 
them flowed around the earth, ami rie* 
sea, and then emptied into tlie tenth, 
which (the Styx^ descended to the lower 
regions, where it formed the celebrated 
Stygian pool. By tliis the gods swon: ; 
and if any god violaied his oatli, he 
baiuriie,d-mm Olympus, stretched 
lifel^ and became overgrown witf; 
mould. In Ihb statehe remrined ayear : 
after whfelh be tsaSkred odier tornieuts 
for innemai^a)^ ihisperiod, was 

ftcm m aociety or tlie gotK 
ntyx in A3vmi&, 

Its mim lins eac^ASiex^ 

to maa and beasts' metals 
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w«re corroded, and vessels burst to pieces only ones that have not beep mediatiz^; 

^ iSee Medudmdim.) The diets of the cir* 

SoABiA, or Swabia (in Gemtin^Schwa^ cle were commoniv held at Ulm, and in 
6en); one of the ten circles into which the time of peace twice a ycar« Jturirian 
German empire was divided, previous to Sudbia was composed of the hereditary 
its dissolution in 1806, It lay in the south- states of the house of Hapsburg, compris- 
western part ofGermany^compnsing some Burgau, Nellenburg, the prefectorate 
of the most fertile and beautiful parts of of Suabia, Hohenberg, the Isrisgau, Or- 
the country, travei-sed from south-west to tenaq,and some towns and convents, con- 
north-east "by the Danube. The Black taining in all a population of about 
Foveet (q. v.), or Schwarzwald, intersects 170,000; but these have been renounced 
the western port of the coun^, and the or exchanged. The kingdom of Wiirtem- 
Suabian Alps (see j^/jpSy Suahian) stretch berg and the grand duchy of Baden corn- 
through the* interior. The circle of Sua- prise at present the greater part of Sua- 
bia, comprising 13,150 square miles, with bia. The kingdom of Bavaria includes a 
3,200,000 inhabitants, was surrounded by part on the east side ; and other portions 
f Vance, Swiizerland, the Austrian teiri- are subject to the princes of Hohenzollem 
lories, Bavaria, Franconia, and the cir- and Lichtenstein. (See riister’s Hiitory 
cles <jf the Rhino. The sfvil is fertile, the of Suabia^ and Leicntlen’s Stutbia under 
lace of tile country mountainous. The the Romans (both in German). (See also 
circle comprised the sovereign bishoprics our articles Germany, and Hohenstat^en.) , 
f Ai|gsbur,g and Constance, the princely Suabian Alps. (See Stialnan.) 
provostshiji of Elwaiigen, fund the prince- Suabian Poets. (Sec Minnesingers.) : 

iy abbey of Kempten ; the abbeys of Sal- Suada, or Suadeea ; with the Greeks, 

mansweiler, Weiiigaiten, Ochsenhausen, Peitho, the goddess of persuasion, whose 
Fichingen, Ii-sce, (Trsperg, Kaiserslicim, worship Theseus is said to have eetab- 
itoggenhiirg, Roth, Weisseiiau, Seiiussen- lished at Atliens, in memoiy of the union 
ried, Mareluhal, Petershausen, Wetten- of the scattered population of Attica into 
Iiaijscn, Zweifalton and Gengenbach, Ne- one state. A statue of this goddess, made 
resbenm, lleggbnch,Guttenzell, Roihmfin- by Praxiteles, stood in Adieus, in the 
ster, Bn in (it, Soflingen, Isni, Lindaii and temple of Aphrodite (Venus I She was 
Ihiciiau ; the duchy of VVurtemberg; the represented as belonging, with the Graces, 
inargraviate of Baden; the principtalilies to the company of Venus. Some malie 
of Hohenzollem and Lichtenstein; the Suada herself one of the Graces, 
landgraviutes of K leitgau, Stuhlingcii and Suarp, Jean Baptiste Anthony, a French 

Baar; the Teutonic coinihandery of miscellaneous writer, born at Bcsoncon, 
Aischhaiisen ; the counties (grqfschajl) in 17ti3, was the editor of the Journal de 
of Tliengfui, Heiligenberg, Q^ttiiigen, Paris. During the revolution, he con- 
i' riedbcrg-Scheer, Kdiiigsegg, Eberstein, ducted a publication entitled .JVbwdles . 
UoiK^nenis, Bomiorf, Holieiigcroldseck ; Politiques^ which, professing to oppose 
laiidsof the counts Fugger; the conn- dernochicy, was suppressed, an<i he was 
TV juid lordships of Tnichscss of Wald- forced to quit France. When Bonaplirtc 
liurg ; tin; lorelships of Trochtelfingen, was drat consul, he returned, and became 
luiguau, Wiesonsteig, Hausen, Mdskirch, member of tlie legion of honor, and of the 
'Fetiiang, witii Argen, MiiHleliieim,Schwa- national institute, and perpetual secretary 
beck, Guiidclfingen, Justingen, EglofJ of the class of French literature. He then 
'rannliauscn and Burg, with jNeusicking- established a journal called the Publidste^ 
on, and the thirty-one imperial fl"ee cit- which wm soon given up for the ^rc/iwe^ 
ics of Augsburg, Ulm, Esslingeii, Rent- lAUdraireSy and tlie OptMCides PhUosC’- 
lingeii, Ndrdlingen, Hail, Ueberlingen, phiques. Suard was familiar with Eng- 
Rotwcil, Heilbronu, Gemhnd, Memniiu- lish literature, and translated Robertson’s 
gen, Lindau, Diknkelsbiihl, Biberach, Ra- Charles V, and History of America, with 
vensburg, Kempten, Kauf beu<?m, Weil, several other English works. Many of 
Wangen, Isnv, Leutkirch, Wimpfen, the noticesof Englishmen in the Biogre^ie 
GieMen, Pfullendorf, Buchhom, Aalen, UniverseUe are from his pen. See Garat’a 
Bopfmgen, Buchau, Ofrenburg, Gengen- Mimnres historiques sur Suard (1830). 
liacli, Zell on the HammerB&u:h. Of He died at Paris m 1817. 
these numcrou^ sovereupities, (be posses- . Subhastatio, in the civil law, is the 
n»ions of the Wfrrt^nibei^ Baden and public sale of immovable property^ to the 
Fhrstenberg houses were the.most eaten- highest bidder, hs auction, in diat: hi 

sive. Witreemberg, Baden, dte two Ho- the sale ofmobS^ or peiBonal property- 
henzollem lines, and Lichtenstein, are the The jus primiliciH in some countri^ fid- 
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flale to 
pricQ hid; 

IvqSt ne mi]^ tita intention befni^ 

the bamiiMt'lafliu' The name auiAiMtolia 
origiiiatod from the Roman usage of 
plitotitig a ^aar (Ati9to)on the spot where 
a imltlic sale vims to take place. 

SosJECT, in philosophy. (See Obfect) 
III ethics^ stdgeA of en desi^mtes a free 
agent, in contradistinction to things inan- 
imate. fo iiiuslc, the theme of a fugue is 
called subject In [lolitics, all the people 
who owe allegiance to a monarch, have 
been heictofbre called the monarch’s stih- 
jectSj even whtn his authority rested on a 
con.ract with the peojile, and his power 
was lifriited. But the French seem un- 
willing to allow this iiairie to be applied to 
them since the revolution of 1830. The 
use of the word in ihis apjilication, by the 
minister Montalivet, in the session of Jan- 
uary 4, 1832, caused much excitement in 
the ciiatiiber of deputies, and iiiinis- 
ters have since avoided it. Those per- 
sons who are under the sway of a repub- 
lic, without |)aiticipatU]g in all the rights 
of those ill wliotij the sovereignty re^ts, 
are also called subjects. Thus Haininirg 
calls the inhabitants of Ritzebi'ittel sub^ 
jects. 

Subjective, and Subjectivity. (See 
OhjtcL} 

Sublimate, Corrosive. {^ ceMercury ^ 
vol. viii, p. 421.) 

Sublimation ; a process by which 
volatile substances are raised by heat, and 
again condensed in a solid forni;. This 
chemical process diffet's from evap- 
oration only in being confned to solid 
Biihstanc^s. It is usually performed either 
fiir the purpose of purifying certain sub- 
stances, and disengaging them from ex- 
traneous matters, or else to reduce them 
into vapor, and combine them iiialer that 
form. As all fltiids are volatilized by hear, 
and consequently capalile of being sepa- 
rated, in most eases, from fixed matters, 


0f Oimi «*«r 

by sal ammotihtof in tbs^iitoptoiitkiii of the 
imrts ammemattim. 

*^6 ftimto of solid bodiee in close vessels 
rse but a little waV, aiid^ adhere to that 
part of the vessel where th^ concrete^ 
Sublime Porte. (See 
Subornation of Perjury. (See 

^u^iDiES. With the Romans, the 
third line of troops (coi^s de reserve)^ 
which, in ease of necessity, assisted the 
two firer, was called substdium. Hence 
subsidiary is used in the sense of auxilia-^ 
n/. The substantive subsidy is used to 
denote the pecuniary assistance afforded, 
according to treaty, by one government to 
another, sometimes to secure its neutml- 
kv, but more frequently in consideration 
of its furnishing a certain number of 
troops. Subsidies^ or supplies^ in Eng- 
land, also denotes the money grunted bj 
parliament to the government. 

Substance (substayitia), in a philosopJi- 
ical sense, is contradistingnisJjed to acci- 
dent and signifies that which exists inde- 
{lendently and unchangeably ; whilst aca- 
dent denotes the ciiangeable phenomena 
ill substance, wiiether tliese phenomena 
are ncccsstiry or casual, in whicJi latter 
case they arc called accidents^ in a nar- 
rower sense. The relation of‘ accitlem to 
substance is called the relation of inhe- 
reiic<‘, and corresfionds to the logical re- 
lation of subject and predicate ; liecausii 
the sul)stance is the subject, lo wliich are 
ass‘:gne<i the qualities, states and relations 
as predicates: substance itself is tln^ es- 
sence, which is capable of these pjieno?n- 
eiia, and, in spile of these change s, ri - 
mains Uie same. Some schoo]i7ien gave 
the name of substance to that in which 
exists our idcml of perfection ; others to a 
tiling which exists through itself and lor 
itself. Leibnitz calls substance that which 
contains in itself the cause of its changes, 
111 natural science and in comnion liie, 


so various solid bodies are subjected to a 
similar treatment. Fluids are said to dis- 
fif, aud solids to sublime^ though some- 
times both are obtained in one and the 
same operation. If the subliming matter 
eonjcretes into a solid, hard mass, it is corn- 
monly called a sublimate ; if into a pow- 
dery form, Jhwers. The princi|>al siib- 
lects of tins o|)eratioii are, volatile alka- 
ine Baits ; neiitml salts, comiiosed of vol- 
atile alkali and acids, as sal atnmontac ; 
tbe salt, of atiiber, and flowers of benzoin, 

S erctirial firepaiajtioiis, and siilpli-ir. 

ckties of thetiiMolvea not volatile, are fre- 
qiieiitiy made io siibifaiie by tlie mixture 


substance is used lo designate material 
beings, especially simple, inorganic bodies, 
and the fundamental cousiitnents of or- 
ganic bodies; c. g. a liquid substance. 
But eveiy substance which falls wirliin 
the scope of our observation, if we nndei - 
stand l>y substance that which is un- 
changeable in its phenomena, is only a 
relative one ; i. e. is such only in rcsjiect 
to some others, and is not uncondition- 
ally independent, but must be conceived 
dejienderit Ufion one orlj^hal cause of 
tilings. In contradistinCtmii to the Rela- 
tive substance, therefore, we s|>eak of ab- 
solute substance, as the one original 



MieoM irf'tall the r^kitioii 0gr«ti^ which ; pmm 

the ktter loiM mw^uHy i^ddm tiiiimif^^ 

eciiMdderedk 'Spiiidrafaas turnsole, it is soluble in jgotb el^ot 

ierly of the one ebsolata substanee,. end end wmer. , It fymfi fifths with the ali^* 
given to it inftaite thought and infinite lies and oxides. The succinates of pot- 
extension as inseparable attributea ash and amtiionia are crystallizable and 

SuBSTANTi VE. (See JVhim.) deliquescent Ifbat of soda does not attmct 

SuBSTtTUTiONi in the civil law, is the moisture. The succinate of ammonia is 
appointment of an heir to succeed in case useful in analysis to 8e[ianite oxide of 
of tlie failure of one previously ap|K>lnt- iron, 
ed. If the second person is to succeed Succort. (See Endive.) 
in case of the death of the first, or of his Suchet, Louis Gabriel, duke of Albu- 
not accepting the inheritance, the substi- fera, marshal of France, born at Lyons 
tution is called direct^ if the first heir is in 1770, entered the military service at an 
bound to convey the inheritance to the early age (1790), and passed rapidly 
substitute or second heir. This is a Jidet- through the inferior ranks. In 1796, he 
commissary suhstituiwn. (Beel\dei Com- was attached to the army of Italy, and 
missa.) I'he former kind comprises the attracted the notice of general Bonaparte, 
vulgar substituiion, which is merely the hy his courage, boldness and caution, 
appointment of a second heir in case the He then 8er\'ed wi.h distinction under 
first should ntot inherit, and the pvpillari/ Mass^na and Joubert, and was one of the 
- substitutive^ which is the appointment of most active and suc9essful of Napoleon’s 
an heir, by a fiither or grandfather, in the generals in the campaigns of 18C5 and 
name of a minor child, over whom he 1866. In 18C8, he received the command 
has pat-^mal power, in case the latter of a division in Spain, and was almost 
should die a minor. The mother cannot constantly victorious till after the battle 
make a pupilJaiy substitution. The Jat- of Vittona. His brilliant services in ibat 
ter ceases, 1. by the death of the minor countiy obtained him the marshal’s staft^ 
in question before the death of the testa- and the title of duke. After the restora- 
tor ; 2. by his arriving at full age ; 3. hy tion, Suchet was created f>eer of France, 
the paternal appointment tailing to take Having accepted, under Napoleon, a com- 
cfTect; 4. by the withdrawing of the minor mond during the hundred days, be was 
from the paternal power. The quasi deprived or Jiis seat on the second resto- 
ptjpillaiy substitution (substitufio exempla- ration, but readmitted in 1819. He died 
rw) is the appointment of an heir by i>a- in 1826. 

rents for an idiot child, in case the child Sucking Fish. (See JScAenm.) 

should die in a state of idiocy. If the child Suckling, sir John, a wit, courtier, 

has lucid intervals, the parents are not al- and dramatist, son of a knight of the 
lowed to make such sulistitutioii ; other- same name, w^as bom in 1613, at Wit- 
wise, even the mother may do it. ham, in Middlesex. He is said to have 

Subtangent OF A Curve, in the higher spoken Latin fluently at five years old, 
geometry, is the line which determines and written it with ease and eieganco 
the intersection of the tangent with the at nine. After lingering some time about 
axis, or that determines the point where the court, he was despatched upon his 
the tangent cuts the axis prolonged. travels, and served a campaign under 

Subtense, in geometry ; the same with the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus, in the 
the chord of an arch. course of which he was present at three 

Succession Powder. (Bee Poudre battles and several sieges. At the time 
de Succession.) of the Scotch war, sir John raised a troop 

Succinic Acid ; an acid derived from of horse for the king’s service, who be- 
the distillation of amber. By adding one haved so badly in the field as to disgrace 
twelfth part of sulphuric acid, dilutecTwifh both themselves and their commander, 
aiiequalweightof water, theyieldofacidis An abortive attei^t to efiect the escape 
much increased* The acid, being dissolved of the earl of Straffhrd, confined in 
in hot water, and filtered, is to be saturat- the Tower under articles of impeach- 
ed with potash or soda, and boiled with ment fmm the commons, implicated sir 
charcoal. The solution being filtered, John so seriously, that he thought it ad- 
nitratc of lead is added ; whence results, visable to retire to France, where be died 
an insoluble succinate of lead ; from in 1641. His writings consist of letters 
which, by digestion in the equivalent written with ease and spirit ; sortie mis- 
quantity of 8u4>huric acid, pure succinic cellweous poems ; Aglaui^ a play ; 
acid h separated. It is in white trails- Brennoralt, a tragedy ; the Siul One, a 
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SUCKLING--SUORE. 


tragedy left incomplete ; and tlio Goblins, 
a tirogi-comedy. 

Sucre, Antonio Jose de, was bom in 
1793, at Cumaua, in Venezuela. He 'ivas 
educated at Caracas, and entered the ar- 
my in 1811, where be served with credit 
under the orders of the celebrated Miran- 
da. ^ Afterwards he became &vorably 
kiiown for activity, intelligence and coui*- 
ue, under Piar, the mulatto general. 
I^m 1814 to 1817, Sucre served in the 
staff of the army, and displayed the zeal 
and talent which chamcterized him. In 
1819, he had attained the rank of briga- 
dier-general, and was one of the com- 
missioners appointed, after the battle of 
Bojaca, to negotiate a suspension of hos- 
tilities with , Morillo. Subsequently to 
this, be received tlie command of a divis- 
ion sent from Bogota to assist the province 
of Guayaquil. He met with a severe check 
at Huachi, but succeeded, late in the year 
1821, in concluding an armistice with 
Aymerich, the royalist general, which 
was, in its eftbets, equivalent to a victory. 
It enabled the Peruvian division, under 
Santa Cruz, to form a junction with the 
Colombians. Hostilities recommenced in 
February, 1822, and the united armies 
were so fortunate as to achieve the deci- 
sive victory of Pichineba, May 24, 1822, 
which was immediately followed by the 
capitulation of Quito. This brilliant suc- 
cess fixed the public attention upon Su- 
cre, and raised expectations of his future 
eminence, which the event fully justified. 
Meanwhile Bolivar had proceeded to the 
south, at die head of a large army destined 
to act against the Spanish forces in that 
quarter; and, in July, 1822, had an inter- 
view with the protector, San Martin, at 
Guayaquil. Early in 1823,* Sucre was 
despatched to Lima as Colombian envoy, 
accompanied by an auxiliary Colombian 
army of 3000 men. Lima, having been 
left unprotected, at this tihie, by the de- 
parture of Santa Cruz to reduce the 
southern provinces, was retaken by Can- 
terac, and abandoned by the president, 
Iliva-.^^ero, and the Peruvian congress, 
June 182R Hereupon Sucre was ap- 
poinied commander-in-chiof of the forces, 
and, a few days afterwards, supreme milita- 
ry chfe^witb powers fdmostunliniited. He 
retired to Callao, which was invested by 
the royaliat% until the successes of Santa 
Cruz in the south oblij^d Canterac to 
evacuate Luna, July 17, 1823. Sucre 
then delesinined to {dace liimself at the 
h^id of an. expedition, sent o^nst Are- 
quipa, and to CMpeiate with Swta Ciilz. 
But . tbo total desiructitm of the patriot 


army, under the latter, in Upjier Pern, 
made it uecessaiy for Sucre to i*ecinbark, 
and i*eturn to Callao. In September, gen- 
eral Bolivar made his public entry into 
Lima,, having obtained permission from 
the Colombian government to prosecute 
the war in Peru, and was immediately 
invested with supreme authority in mili- 
tary and politicid aftaii'S. Of counso, 
general Suci-e now became only second in 
command of the liberatinff army, consist- 
ing of 10,000 men, assembled at Huaras, 
preparatory to commencing offensive op- 
erations. But after the battle of Jnnin, 
gained by the patriot*?, August 5, 1824, 
Bolivar quitted the army, and went to 
Lima, to attend to affairs on the coast, 
leaving the prosecution of the war with 
Sucre. Ill the aixiuous and masterly 
movements which followed, Sucre dis- 
played the skill of a consun unate general. 
The scene of operations was the mouii- ^ 
tainoin region of Peru. Jt was neces- 
sary that ho should inarch and counter- 
march, for the space of two month:^^ over 
this difficult ground, in tlie lace of a 
much superior army, commanded by the 
ablest royalist generals in America, whosi^ 
aim it was to cut off his resources, and 
reduce him without the hazard of a bat- 
tle. But the impatience of the troops on 
each side brought on a general engage- 
ment in the field ofAyacucho, Dec. 9, 1824, 
the most brilliant ever fought in South 
America. J?oth arniics consisted of viiteran 
troops, well appointed and disciplined, 
who fouglit with undaunted courage. 
The battle resulted in the capiure of tlie 
viceroy La Senia, and tlie lt)ss of 2000 
of the royalists in killed and ivounded ; 
and on tlie same day general Cantcra<\ 
with the rest of the army, comprising lil- 
tceii general officers ami lujarly 4000 men 
in all, surrendered tliemstdvc^s prisom^rs ot' 
war, by capitululioii. Sucre [)romptly i()i- 
lowed up this gkmous victory, and iiis 
troops entered Cuzco on the of i)( - 
ceinlxn* in triurnpii. As Olaiieta, with a 
small body of royalists in Upper I^eru, re 
fused to comply with the terms of the 
capitulation of Ayacuclio, J^u^tc was 
obliged to march upon Pmio, which la* 
entered in February, and thence procccHi* 
ed to Chuquisaca. The deatli of Olane* 
la, who was killed in April, in an af 
fray with his own troops, accomplished 
the delivery of IJpjier Peru. Until a reg- 
ular government could be e.Htablished, 
Sucre, of course, remained in the exer- 
cise of authority as stifiremc chief; hut 
he summoned a congress to cs'-ciahle, ns 
aii 'odiiy might he, a: t lu 
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decide whether Upper iPeru should be 
annexed to Lower Peru, or to Buenos 
Ayre^ or form a republic by itself The 
constituent congress decreed, August 11, 
1825, to form a new republic, by the name 
of Bolivia^ and to call the capital by the 
name of Sucre^ in whom the government 
was vested for the time being, with the 
title of captain-general and grand-mar- 
shal of Ayacucho.” The, congress, hav- 
ing solicited Bolivar to prepare a funda- 
mental code for Bolivia, dissolved itself^ 
Oct. 6, 1825. The new confess assem- 
bled to receive it. May 25, 1826. Sucre 
then resigned the discretionaiy power, 
which he had exercised hitlierto; but, 
contrary to his expressed wish, and con- 
trary, probably, to his real desire, he was. 
elected president of Bolivia, under the 
new consiitution. How far apprehensions 
of the auxiliary Colombian army, still re- 
maining in Upper Peru, influenced this 
decision of the electors, we do not know; 
but Sucre^s reluctance to assume the 
presidency seems to have been sincere, 
because it was constantly pemisted in by 
him, and ended in his resigning the office, 
and returning to Colombia. The influ- 
ence of the revolution at Lima, in Janua- 
ry, 1827, when the Colombian troops there 
overturned the government of Bolivar, 
and the people trampled under foot the 
Bolivian code, was of course felt in Bo- 
livia. But Sucre endeavored to guard 
against the example being followed in 
Bolivia, and at the same time gave the 
strongest assurances to the new govern- 
ment of Peru, of his determination to 
maintain a strict neutrality. This did not 
prevent uneasiness and disturbances from 
growing up, which eventuated in a seri- 
ous insurrection, and an attack upon Su- 
cre, in which he was dangerously wound- 
ed, and lost an arm. If his resolution 
had not already l>een token, these events 
would have served to hasten his de- 
parture, with that of the auxiliary Colom- 
bian army, which took place in August, 
1828, in conseauence of some hostile 
movements of tfie anti-Colombian party, 
aided by general Gamarra, from Peru. 
Notwithstanding this reverse in Bolivia, 
tbitune soon threw a new field of distinc- 
tion in the way of Sucre, in the war 
which now broke out between Peru and 
Colombia. He was made commander of 


capitulation of the Peruviana under gen- 
eral La Mar, Feb. 26, 1829. Sucre be- 
came a member of the constituent con- 
mss of 1830, and, on his return to Quito 
from that' body, was assassinated in the 
neighborhood of Paato, in June, 1830, 
whether by private enemies among the 
Postusos, or by the instigation of some of 
his political rivals, is not ascertained. It 
probably was the act of some of the Pas- 
tiisos, who remembered the severities 
which the Colombian army inflicted on 
them in the campaign of 1^22, under the 
orders of Sucre. 

SuDERMANNLAND. (See SwedcnJ) 

SuEABORo, or SwEABORo ; the northern 
Gibraltar ; a fortress of Russian Finland, 
on the gulf of Finland ; three miles south 
of Helsingfors ; population, exclusive of 
the garrison, 3^0. The harbor is capa- 
ble of containing seventy men-of-waf, 
easily defended by batteries that sweep 
the channel fomiing the only entrance 
for large ships. It is formed by several 
small islands, of which the principal, 
called Margoe, contains the arsenals, 
docks, basins, and ma^zines for fitting 
out or repairing men-ofwar. 

Suetonius. Cains Suetonius IVan- 
quillus, a Roman writer, born of a ple- 
beian family, flourished about ICO A. D. 
Little is known of the circumstances of 
his life. He distinguished himself as an 
advocate, obtained the tribiineship throug^i 
the influence of Pliny the younger, and 
was appointed secretary (magister episto- 
larum) to the emperor Adrian. From an 
expression of Spartian in his Life of 
Adrian, we learn that Suetonius lost this 
place, on account of his intimacy with 
the empress Sabina; but the particulars 
of the affair a]*e unknown to us. Of the 
works of Suetonius, only the Lives Of the 
Twelve Ca?sars, and Notices of celebrated 
Grammarians, Rhetoricians and Poets, are 
yet extant. Tiie former work gives an in- 
teresting account of the private life and 
personal character of the twelve first Ro- 
man emj^ierors, from J ulius Ceesar to Domi- 
tion, and is of great value to us from the 
light which it throws on domestic manners 
and customs. The best editions of Sueto- 
nius are those of Pitiscus (1714), Burmann 
(1736), Oudendorp (1751), Wolf (1802), 
and Bmimgarten-Cnisius (1816 sea.). 
There is an English translation by 


the Colombian armv of the south, and 
political chief of .the southern de|iait- 
^ments of the Colombian repuUic, and 
'^led the troops in the series of militaiy 
operations which terminated in the battle 
of Tarqui, and the humiliating defeat and 
4 * 


Thompson. 

Sueur, Lx. (See Lesueun) 

Susvi ; the general name of a number of 
united tribes^ who, before die Chrisfian era, 
inhabited the grtotdr part of GerminW 
The Hermunduri, Senmoiies^ LoAibard^ 
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WMiMW nMie wu» derlYdd 
Iti tfae;^ tied their 

btfr^r die great migroDon of the 
the Snevi joined the 
Alaiij^'diilere^ Gaul, and, in 409) Spain. 
After die Vandals had gone to Africa^e 
Buevi spread as fiur as Portugal, ^e 
yibigoths overcame them entirely in 586, 
and their empire and name disamieared 
fiom Spanish history. Those of them 
who remained in Grermany were the an- 
cestors of die present Suabians. 

Snsz, acity of Egypt, on the borders 
of Arabia (Ion. 88 ' E. ; lat. 29° 59^ N.), 
hi remarkable ibr its situation at the nortli 
end of die Red sea, and on the south bor- 
der of the isthmus to which it gives name. 
It was formeriy a flourishing mail, being 
at once the emporium of the trade with 
India, and the rendezvous of the number- 
less pilgrims, who, from vai’ious parts of 
the l\irldsh empire, resorted to Mecca. 
The assemblage of these, though the sta- 
tionary population was never uvge, pro- 
duced an immense crowd. When Nie- 
buhr was there, Suez appeared to him as 
populous as Cairo. Since that time, it has 
greatly declined, in consequence both of 
the diminution of the general trade of the 
Red sea, and of the concourse to Mecca. 
It also sustained great injury from the 
French. The population is now only 
about 500. Suez, though a maritime place, 
is so situated that vessels cannot approach 
nearer than two and a half miles. The 
surrounding country is a mere bed of 
rock, slighuy covered with scuid. It is, 
however, the channel of much of the trade 
of Cairo to Arabia and India, and of the 
whole of that to Svria and Palestine. It 
is without walls ; has 500 stone houses, 
of which more than one half were de- 
stroyed l^the French, and still continue in 
ruins. The canal which formerly con- 
nected the gulf of Suez with the Nile, is 


add aix^, Whether arising fipnf mines, lime- 
kilii% or of fermenting liquor, the 
viNd nokMte neMify ex^ 

vol. ih 

p. im) • ‘ • 

SUFFRAeini^ (Latin fer ede; hence 
the English with the Romans, 

signifi^ particularly flie vote which eve- 

2 Roman citizen had a right to dve in 
e camiita^ in regard to the intixiduction 
or abolition of kws, the appointment to 
offices, or any similar business. The citi- 
zens assembled, on such occasions, in the 
Campus MartiuSy every one in his centu- 
ry, which proceeded in its turn to tin? 
oviky the place assigned for voting. At thc^ 
entrance there were small bridges, upon 
which certain pci-sons (diribitores) gave 
them small ballots ; if anew law was to be 
introduced, two ballots, one with the letters 
U. R. ( Uti rogaSy Let it be as proposed ), 
the other with the letter A. ^ArUiquOj f 
leave it as it is) ; or, if an officer was to 
be chos€;n, as many Imllots were given as 
there were candidates. I'he majority then 
decided. 

Sufism ; the pantheistic mystic isn? 
of the East, wliich strives f«>r the highest 
illumination of the mind, the most per- 
fect calmness of the soul, and the union 
of it with God, by an ascetic life, and the 
subjugation of the appetites. Tliis ))aFi- 
theism, clothed in a mystico-religirais 
garb, has been prolessed, since the iiinlij 
and tenth c'onturie.s, by a sect which at 
present is gaining adherents continually, 
among the more cultivated Mohammc' 
duns, j>articulariy in Persia and India, aiid 
about twelve yeai*s ago, coniprohend< <i 
80,000 disciples in Persia, wdio had n - 
nounced Mohammedunistn. One of tin* 
inost zealous Sufis is the Arabian A'/z<ai 
din, bom at Jerusalem, in the twelftii cm 
tury, whose work Birds and Kloweiv, a 
moral allegory, has been translated l>y 
Garcia cle Tassy (Paris, 1821). All reli 
gious persons who live together in a iihj 
nastic way, devoted to an tiscotic life, arc 


now choked up. 

SuFFETES. (See Carihagey vol. ii., p. 
544.) ^ 

SuFFOCATioiir. The three ordinary 
modes of suffocation, or death by the in- 
terruption of tiie bmtb, are, han^g, 
drowning, and the respiration of fixed air, 
or carbonic add gas. The same result 
takes {dace fiom either of these causes, 
which is described under the article 
Draumii^yWad die sdne process is requir- 
ed fyr me mstoratidn of animation. In 
tiie instance of suflbcatiw by carbonic 


called in the East Sufis. Some have de- 
rived this word from the circumstance 
that they dress in wool only ; but Joseph 
von Hammer (q. v.) has disproved ihi.^ 
derivation, in the Vienna Journal of Art, 
Literature, the Theatre, &c. (1828, No. 59), 
and maintains that the name Soji is relat- 
ed to the Greek wise, and <^ 0 * 3 ^ 0 ., 
clear, on account of the mirror which 
the Sofi carried as a symbol, as well as 
to the Arabian sq/t (pure). The Ara- 
bituis had, from the earliest times, an in- 
clination to a life of religious comteinpla- 
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^n. and monastic , aotitude* H«ice as power (tranamitted by the eanmmnkft* 
early aa under the .firat ealipba, niigiptia tioa the Iveath and mantlet to Ahc^ 

flratecoHiea were fimpedK wMeh retiouiae>! kwfad Afi* diadples of the.namheti^^ 
ed every tlung earthly. Aa the fotu^niv Mohaarmiad had aaid, inde^ 
thodjpix Blptmiwnediib no monasticini in the Islaipf’. 

several systems of scholastic pbiloMN spirit of roonasliciBin^ which oiigkaaQyj^ 
pbyi and a number of monkish ord^ its seat in India and Upper soon 

f :rew upy in the second century of the penetrated into his religion^ when the 
legira, devout persops, perplexed , by Arabians^ having become acquainted witli 
this labyrinth of discordant theological Indian, Greek and Persian literature, be- 
opinions, found consolation in pious mys* gan to devote themselves to study and 
ticism. This was the origin or the Suds, contemplation. Thus originated the Mo- 
whose idea of a mystical union of man hammedan ascetics. But the pantheistic 
with God (which, however, is not found- doctrine of the modem Suds,siibsequei)t- 
ed ill the aoctrines of Mohammedanism, ly introduced, agi*ees so remarkably wiili 
but, according to Langlcs, Keiske, Ham- the doctrine of the Indian Vedanta, that 
flier, and Mdcohn, is of Indian origin) the Indian origin of Sufism cannot lx; 
rave rise to fuiiaticisin. similar to that of denied. 


the Christian mystics. The Sufis teach 
llieir doctrine under the images of love, 
wi/io, intoxication, lire, &c.; and the songs 
of llafiz (q. V.), one of the most dislhi- 
guished Swfis, wliichseeni to be Anacre- 
ontic strains in praise of love and wine, 
si in old ratlnu’ be considered as setting 
lortli the mystic doctrines of his sect. 
Kvon the dances of the Mohammedan 
moidi.s Jiave a mystic meaning. By the 
Devil, the Sidis generally uiiderstund the 
.•’.ensiial appetite; they acknowledge no 
other devil than the darkness of the soul, 
iineiiiiglitemxl by truth. In the fii*st volume 
i-fllie Transactions of the learned society 
at Bombay (I^nidon, 1819) is an inqiortaiil 
rreatis(? on tlie mystic doctrine of tlie Sufis, 
by Graham. The doctrines of the Orien- 
tal mystic’s have also been illustrated by 
t^iiveslre de Sacy, in the Pendnameh^ b}^ 
I’h skine, in several treatises in tlie Bombay 
'kVaiisac’tioiis, by Hammer, in his His- 
t{;ry of Pcirsian Belles-lettres (under the 
heads ni* DscfuAaleddin^ Jtumij and Dscha- 
?/;/), aiKl particularly by Tholuck, in his 
Ssit/ismiis F^rsarurtij &c. (Berlin, 1821), 
fnan Oriental manuscripts. The most im- 
[rortant information on this subject is con- 
tained in the Drops of the Well of Life, a 
INa-sian work, translated into Turkish, and 
jsjblishcd, in 1820 (Hegira 1236), at Con- 
stantinofile ^printed at Scutari), a work of 
ilici greatest authority with the Persians 
and Turka (See Immmer’s remarks in 
tlie Ticipsic Literary Gazette of 1822, p. 
2054.) Hussein, known under the name 
of wrote a History of the most fa- 
mous Sheiks of the Order of the Dorvises 
(Ndeshbendi) in the year 1503 (Hegira 
909). The order of J^cuMbendi ori^- 
ated, indeed, as late as the time of sultan 
Osman (1319; 709); but all the 

Mohammedan religious orders trace their 
<Ioctriiies, and their claims to mystic 


Sugar. This important substance is a 
constituent part of a number of plants. 
It is affoided esjjecially by tlie sugar-cane^, 
the maple, and the beet. When the can:? 
is ripe, it is cut down, and crushed be- 
tween iron cylinders, moved by the steam- 
engine, water, or animal strength. Tlie 
juice is received hi a shallow trough, 
placed beneath the cylinders; whence it 
is conveyed into boilers, where it is heated 
with lime, care being taken to remove? 
the scum os it rises. After having under- 
gone considerable evajioration, it is called 
st/rupj and is poured into a vessel called 
the coo/er, where it is agitated witJi wood- 
en stirrers, which break the crust as it 
forms on the surface. It is afterwards 
poured into casks, to accelerate its cool- 
ing; and, while it is still warm, it is con- 
veyed into barrels, standing upright over 
a cistern, and pierced through their bot- 
tom with several holes, stopped W'^ithcane. 
The syrii]>, wliich is not condensed, filters 
through these canes, into the cisleni be- 
neath, and leaves the sugar in the state 
called Mtiscovado* This sugar is yellow, 
and is further purified by various process- 
es, as that of boiling witli bullock’s blood, 
or with animal charcoal (bone black) : and 
the passing of the syrup through a system 
of canvass filters, aided by the intermix- 
ture with it of a small quantity of pasty, 
g^^psum and aluriiina, made by saturating 
absolution of alum with quicklime. Loaf 
sugar is procured by putting the sugar, af- 
ter it has been thus purified, into unglaz- 
ed, earthen, conical-shaped vessels, having 
a hole at the apex,, but placed in an in- ' 
verted position : the base, after the sugar 
is pourra in, is covered with clay. When 
thus drained of its impurities, it. is taken 
out of the mould, wrapped in paper^ and 
dried or baked in ah oven. . It is noiT loaf 
sugar, and, according to. the number of 
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proceaBes which it undenKoeSi is called 
ringU or double rained. Sugar candy is 
formed by dissolving loaf sugar in water, 
over a fii^ boiling it to a syrup, and then 
exposing it to crystallize in a cool place. 
This is much esteemed in the East. The 
syrups which cease to afford sugar are 
sold by the name of molasses* The man- 
ufacture of sugar from the beet, which 
has now become so extensive in France, 
is a more complicated process. The beet 
roote are pulled out of the ground, and 
their necte and rootlets cut off. They 
are then washed, reduced to a pulp by a 
rasping machine, and pressed to obtain 
their juice, which scarcely differs from 
that of the cane, except in being some- 
what less nch in sugar. The juice is 
transferred to a copper boiler, flimished 
with two stop-cocks, the one of which is 
fixed near the bottom, and the other a few 
inches higher up, being previously mixed 
with one four hundretn part of sulphuric 
acid and a quantity of cream of lime, rather 
more than enough for the saturation of 
the acid. Heat is now applied as briskly 
as possible to the copper. A solid, thick 
froth, of a greenish-gray color, forms, and 
deposits to a considerable amount, and 
the juice assumes a yellow hue, and be- 
comes clarified. After an hour or two, 
the scum is removed, and thrown on 
drainers, to save as much of the juice as 
‘Me. The clear juice is now run off‘ 
successively, by the two stop-cocks, be- 
ginning with the higher, and the sediment 
is added to the froth on the filters. The 
juice is next transferred to a boiler, built 
on a level below the first, and is there 
evaporated by a quick fire. Whenever 
its density reaches to 1.12 (24® of Twad- 
defs hydrometer), animal charcoal is intro- 
duced in powder, and the concentration 
carried on, till its specific gravity is 1.24 
(48® of Twaddel). The froth is removed 
as it forms. About two parts of animal 
charcoal are usually addea to 100 of juice. 
The syrup is now filtered through wool- 
len cloth, and allowed to cool. In the 
course of t^e night, a considerable quan- 
tity of sulphate of lime is deposited, which 
must be carefully separatedf, prior to boil- 
ing up the liquor for crystallization. This 
concluding st^e of the process is the same 
as that employed for the Juice of the sugar- 
cane. The refining of the raw beet su- 
gar is conducted in the same way as that 
of the cane, and the results are described 
as bemg ecpiatfy prodnedve. The extrac- 
tion of sugar from the juice of the maple 
is excemkigl^ simple. At the com- 
mencement or the springriit the Northern 


States and Canada, the sugar maple trees 
are tapped near the ground, by numerous 
apertures, and the sap is collected in 
wooden troughs ; two hundred pounds of 
which aftbrd, by evaporation, fifteen 
pounds of a brownish sugar, which is 
capable of being refined in the same man- 
ner as the sugar from the cane and the 
beet. 

Pure sugar occurs as a white granular 
solid, but may he crystallized in four or 
six-sided prisms, terminated by two-sided, 
or sometimes by three-sided summits. Its 
specific gravity is 1.4' to 1.6'. The crys- 
tals are nearly anhydrous. When expos- 
ed to heat, sugar swells u}>, is decomposed 
with a peculiar smell, and finally bursts 
into flames at a temperature somewhat 
below ignition. When dissolved in one 
third its weight of water, it forms a 
syrup, which keeps well in close ves- 
sels; but if considerably diluted with 
water, it rapidly changes, particularly 
with contact of air, becoming sour and 
mouldy. Sugar is hardly soluble in pure 
alcohol, though proof spirit dissolves it 
in considerable quantity. Syrups, which 
have been rendered uncrystallizablc, bit- 
ter and astringent, by combination with 
lime, barytes and strontites, resume tlieir 
original properties, when these bases an? 
separated by the ecpiivalent quantity of 
sulphuric acid. The same holds true 
with i-egard to potash and soda. When 
quicklime is left for several months in com- 
bination with syrup, carbonate of lime is 
deposited in very acute rhomboids, and 
the sugar is converted into a mucilaginous 
jelly, of tlic consistence of ptistc. Several 
other oxides, and es[)ecially that of lend, 
have the power of combining with 
sugar. Thus, when ground litharge is 
ideated with sugar and water, it is dissolv- 
ed ; but after a while the liquor becomes 
opaque, and lets tail a white, insipid, light 
powder, insoluble in even a great quanti- 
ty of boiling> water, and which is a com- 
pound, in its dried state, of 100 of sugar, 
and 13^,6 of oxide of lead. Th is saccha- 
rate of lead is decomposed by the fee- 
blest acids, which seize the lead. Subuco- 
tate of le^ does not precipitate sugar 
froQi its solution ; and as this salt throws 
down almost every other vegetable and 
animal substance, it may be employed to 
separate sugar from other matters. Sugar 
has no actibn on salts, except at an elevat- 
ed temperature. With the aid of water, 
it then reduces muriate of gold, the ni- 
trates of mercury, and silver, the sulphate 
of copper, and reduces to the lowestienn 
of oxidation several other salts. Sugar 
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has been analyzed by several chemists. The foUowing is a general view of the 
results: , 

6. Lussac and Thenard. Berzeliui. Prout. Ura. 

Oxygen, 50.^ 49.856 53.^ 50.33 

Carbon, 42.47 43.265 39.99 4358 

Hydrogen, 6.90 6.879 6.66 659 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


M. Bracoiinot has recently extended 
our views concerning the artificial produc- 
tion of sugar and ^um. Sulphuric acid 
(sj)ecific gravity 1.827) mixed with well 
dried elm dust, became very hot, and on 
being diluted with water, and neutralized 
with chalk, afibrdcd a liquor which be- 
came gummy on evaporation. Shreds 
of linen triturated in a glass mortar, with 
sulphuric acid, yield a similar gum. Ni- 
tric acid has a similar power. If the 
gummy matter fiom linen be boiled for 
some time with dilute sulphuric acid, we 
obtain a cry stall izahle sugar, and an acid, 
which M. Braconnot calls the vegeto-sul- 
])hurjc acid. The conversion of wood, 
also, into sugar, will no doubt appear re- 
markable ; and when persons not familiar 
witli chemistry, are told that a i>ound of 
rags can he converted into more than a 
pound of sugar, they may be disposed to 
consider the statement as a piece of pleas- 
antry, though nothing can be more true. 

Sugar-Cane {saccharum officinariim). 
The art of cultivating the sugar-cane has 
be(ui practised in China from the highest 
antiquity. It was unknown to the ancient 
1 Egyptians, .Tews, Greeks, or Romans, and 
did not pass into Arabia till the end of the 
tliirtccnth century. From Arabia it was 
**c.rried into Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia. 
Tlit‘ Moors obtained it from Egypt, and 
the Spaniards from the Moors, In the fif- 
teenth ccntuiy, tlie cane was introduced 
iitfo the Canary islands by the Spaniards, 
and into Madeira by tlie Portuguese, and 
thence into the West India islands and the 
Brazils. Previous to the year 1466, sugar 
was known in England cliieflyas a med- 
icine; and, though cultivatecf in a few 
])lnces on the MediteiTanean, it was not 
more generally used on the continent. 
N ow, in point of importance, it ranks next 
to wheat and rice, among all the products 
of the vegetable world, and has become 
the first article of maritime commerce, 
'fhe Atlantic has been the principal thea- 
tre of this trade, which, more than any 
other circumstance, contributed to give a 
new spring to commerce in Europe, and 
to engraft the curse of slaveiy upon tlie 
new world. The sugar-cane, like the 


baniboo and Indian com, belongs to the 
family of the grasses. It gi-ows to the 
height of seven or eight feet, or more, 
and its broad leaves, and large, silky pani- 
cles, give it a beautiful aspect. The stems 
are very smooth, shining, and filled witli 
a spongy pith : the flowers are small, and 
ve^ abundant, clothed externally with 
numerous silky hairs. The sugar-cane 
flowers only after the lapse of an entii-e 
year. In tlie West Indies, it is pronngal- 
ed by cuttings from the root end, planted 
in hills or trenches in the spring or aii- 
tuinn. The cuttings root at tlie joinis 
under ground, and from those above, send 
up shoots, which, in eight, twelve, or four- 
teen months, are from six to ten feet long, 
and fit to cut down for the mill. A plan- 
tation lasts from six to ten years. (For the 
process of making sugai*, see the preced- 
ing article.) The juice of the sugar-cane 
IS so palatable and nutritive, that, during 
the sugar harvest, every creature which 
partakes freely of it, whether man or an- 
imal, appears to derive health and vigor 
from its use. The meagre and sicklj'^ 
negroes exhibit at this season a suqDrising 
alteration ; and the laboring hoi'ses, oxen, 
and mules, though constantly at work, yet, 
as they ai*e allowed to eat, almost without 
i*estraint', of the refuse plants and scuip- 
inings from the boiling house, improve in- 
finitely more than at any other period of 
the year. The sugar-cane is now cultivat- 
ed in all the warm parts of the globe. In 
the U. States it flowers, but docs not ripen 
seed. Its growth is constant, but varies 
in rapidity according to the situation, the 
season, or the weather. The variety from 
Otaheite has lately elicited some attention, 
as it is said to succeed in soils too poor for 
the common variety, and to produce four 
crops, while the other yields only three : 
the crystallization is also more regular. 
Sugar is now cultivated to considcmble 
extent in the U. States, chiefly in the 
southern parts of Louisiana, about tlie 
mouths of the Mississippi ; and a sufficient 
supply for hcane consumption might be 
obtained in thajt quarter. The copsiimp- 
tion of England alone now aiii.Qiint8 
to upwards or 400,000,000 pounds which 
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g *veB an av]ejr^;e Ilf. about thirty pounds 
r eacli individual-' In some parts of the 
interior, sugar is manulacturea to consid- 
erable extent from the sap of two species 
of maple. This is 8U|ierior to the common 
brown sugar of the West Indies, but 
probably will eventually be superseded by 
that article, on account of its cheapness- 
(See JIfopfe.) 

Sugar of Lead. (See Lead.) 

SuHJL, or SfJHLA ; a town in the gov- 
ernment of Erfurt, in the Prussian prov- 
ince of Saxony, lying in a romantic val- 
1^ on the Lauter, on the south-west side 
of the Thuriiigiaii forest. It owes its im- 
portance to the mines which were dis- 
covered here in the fourteenth century. 
The iron works, and the manufacture of 
arms, form the chief employment of the 
inhabitants. The fire-arms made here 
are highly esteemed. Population, 5800 ; 
twenty^eight miles south-west of Er- 
furt 

SuHivf, Peter Frederic von, Danish cham- 
berlain and historiographer at C0|)en ha- 
gen, born in 1728, was a philosopher, po- 
et and historian. His father, a Danish ad- 
miral, educated him carefiilly. He died, 
in 1798, at Copenh^en. SuAm possessed 
a lar^e fortune, which he used in aid of 
charnahle objects and literary enterprises. 
He acquired reputation, as a critic and 
philosopher, by his moral essays and trea- 
tises of practical utility, as a poet, by his 
Northern Idyls and Tales, and as a classi- 
cal historian, by his Works on the history 
of his country. His library contained 
100,000 voliimTes. He supported a librari- 
an, and paid large sums for copying man- 
uscripts, and in aid of }>oor students. The 
library was open to every one. Of his 
numerous works we need only mention 
his Scriptorum Rtriim Dani/B Medii JEvi ; 
his Introduction to the Critical History of 
Denmark (1760 — ^73, 5 vols., 4to,) ; the 
Critical History of Denmark during the 
Pagan Ages (1774—81, 4 vols.) ; the Mod- 
em History of Denmark (of which seven 
volumes have been published, the ‘first of 
which appe{u*ed in J782). His miscella- 
neous works were collected and reprinted, 
with an account of his life, at Copenha- 
gen (1788—98, 15 vols.). 

SurciPE. (See HoMidde.) 

StttDAS ; a Greek grammarian, who 
lived, according to sdme, in the eleventh 
century; acenrafng to others in the tenth. 
He wrPte an eneyelopgMlia, particularly 
ielattnif to geographical and historical 
tel^ecn^ wtiicb, fhoi^bv not perfectly ao 
is yet ea It contains ma- 

ny things not lo be feiind else The 


best edition is that of K&Ster (Carfibiidge, 
1705, .3 vols., folio). 

Suit at Law. (See Jtetion.) 

SuLiOTs ; a mixed people of Amaout 
and Greek descent, speaking the Arnaout 
and the Romaic dialects. They derive 
their origin from Amaout and Grccinri 
shepherds, who, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, settled in the Cassiopeian mountains, 
occupying a wild valley, enclosed on 
three sides by almost inaccessible moun- 
tains, and accessible on the fourth only by 
a narrow defile. Here their numbers had 
increased, towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, to 10,000 sou Is, in seventy villages, of 
which Siili or Souli was the capital of the 
district. The Suliots are of the Greek 
church ; their government was republi- 
can. They are brave, hardy, active, res- 
olute and faithful. When, after a strug- 
gle of twelve years, Ali Pacha (q. v.) had 
rather reduced them to despair Ilian con- 
quered them (1803), they abandoned their 
country, and entered the service of the 
powers who had |)Ossessioii of the Ioni- 
an Islands. But when Ali found hhnself 
hard pmssed by the Turks and deseited 
by the Albanians,- he recalled the Suliots 
to his assistance. Their brave leader, 
Marco Boizaris, gained some brilliant suc- 
cesses; but the tyrant, who trusted nei- 
ther the Suliots nor the other Greeks, per- 
ished in 1822. The Albanians then join- 
ed the Turks ; bint the Suliots remained 
true to the cause of Grecian liberty. Suli, 
however, was reduced by famine, Sept. 4, 
1822, and e3000 Suliots embarked in 
lish ships for Cephalonia: the rest dis- 
persed themselves in the mountains. 
younger Marco Botzaris, son of the above 
mentioned leader of the same naim?, 
threw himself into Missolnnglii, whicii be 
successfully deftuided, and afterwards fell 
at Carpinitzi. (See Greece, Revolution of,} 
His uncle, Noto Hotzaris, tlefended Misso 
longlii in 1826. (See Miasolonghi.) 3\be 
corps of 500 men, raised and equipped by 
lord Byron at liih own expense, was com- 
posed of Suliots, for whom he laid a gre^u 
admimtion. (See Byron.) 

Sulla, or SyLX.A, Lucius Cornelius, 
Roman dictator, was bom at Rome, U. i\ 
617 (B. C. 137), of the old and noble, but 
reduced, family of the Comelii. He rc. 
celved a good education, but indulged 
himself in excessive dissipation and de- 
bauchery. A largo fortune^ j^ty left 
him by a courtesan, and piurtly olttained 
by marriage, enabled mm to take 
distinguished rank among the Roman 
knights. Olid to turn his attention to the 
career of ambition. He served, with 
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brilliant succeie^ asquestor in Africa | and 
it was tlirough his iufittnimentality that 
Bocchus was pnwailed upon to surrendor 
Jiiguitha to the Romans— an event which 
terminated the Nuniidian war. Sulla next 
served under Marius in the Cimbrian 
war, until, to avoid the jealousy of the 
latter, he joined the army of tlie consul 
Oatulus, and, having twice defeated the 
Samnites, was chosen pretor. Having 
asi^d the year of his pretorship at Rome, 
e was, at the expiration of his term, ap- 
pointed to the government of Asia Minor, 
where he established Ariobarzanes upon 
the throne of Cappadocia, and complete- 
ly sulxlued Gordius, guardian of a son of 
Mithri<lates,then on the throne, in a single 
battle. He then concluded an alliance with 
the king of the Parthians, and conducted 
with so much haughtiness that one of the 
Cappadocians present exclaimed, “ Surely 
this man js or wdll be master of the 
world.” In the social war, in which Sul- 
la and Marius were at the head of two 
separate armies, the indefatigable activity 
and daring courage of the fbnrier threw 
the reputation of the latter into the shade. 
Yet he himself declared that fortune had 
a greater share in bis success than his 
own merit ; and he readily accefited the 
surname of Felix (fortunate). The con- 
sulship was the reward of his services 
(B. C.88); and the province of Asia, with 
the conduct of the war against Mithri- 
dntes, fell to his lot But Marius was 
also ntnhitioiis of this command, and pro- 
cured a deci-ee of the people that it should 
be intrusted to him. Sulla therefore en- 
tered Rome at the head of his army, and, 
after setting a price on the head of his en- 
emy, finally sailed for Greece, a great fiart 
of which had been conquered by Mithri- 
dates. Here his good fortune still follow- 
iitm. He expelled MitJiridates from 
bhirope, pursued hitn into the heart of his 
Asiatic dominions, was victorious in every 
direction, and finally granted peace, on his 
own terms, to the enemy, on account of 
the state of affairs in Italy. During his 
thre*3 years’ absence from Italy, his ene- 
mies had regained the sufieriority hi 
Rome. Marius had been recalled ; the 
!)lood of the friends of Sulla had been 
shed in torrents; he himself had been 
proscribed, anti his property confiscated. 
Marins, exhausted by and tortured 
by a guilty conscience, left his bed to op« 
pose the i*etuni of his rival (see MouiuB)^, 
but died soon after entering upon his sev- 
enth consulship* Tlie leaders of his par- 
ty, Cinrm and Carhp, still, ho:nreyer, con- 
tinued to conduct the public aftki^ when 


Bulla, having intrusted the chief com- 
mand in Asia to Murena, hastened to Ita- 
ly at ilie head of 40,000 men. He landed 
at Brundusium, and was joined by many 
of his friends who had been banished 
from Rome. His enemies were much 
stiperior in numbers ; but his courage and 
address rendered him victorious. After 
having gained four battles over the Roman 
forces in person, besides several through 
his generals, and, at the close of the war, 
defeated a Samnite army under Telesi- 
nus, before the walls of Rome, and hav- 
ing witnessed the destruction, captivity or 
flight of his enemies, he entered the city 
as a master. One of his first acts was, to 
put to death lietweeii 60C0 and 7000 pris- 
oners of war in the circus ; and when the 
senate, assembled in the temple of Bellona, 
testified their horror at hearing the shrieks 
of the victims, he coldly said, “ Regard it 
not, fathers ; it is only a few rebels who 
are punished by my orders.” Rome and 
all the provinces of Italy were filled with 
the most i*evoltiDg scenes of cruelly. Af- 
ter satisfying his vengeance by the murder 
or proscription of sevei'al thousands, de- 
stroying all the cities of Samnium except 
three, and massacring the whole ])opu- 
lation of Prenesle, he celebrated a tri- 
umph, exceeding in splendor any that 
had preceded it, and caused himself 
to be named dictator for an indefinite pe- 
riod (B. C. 81). He now ruled without 
restraint ; repealed and made laws ; abob 
ished the tribuneship ; added 300 knights 
to the senate, and admitted 10,000 slaves 
of persons f)roscribed to the rights qf citi- 
zenship. After a few years, to the aston- 
ishment of all, he laid down his dictator- 
ship (B. C. 79), and declared himself reaiiy 
to answer for his actions, although he had 
caused above 100,000 men, among whom 
were ninety senators, fifteen men of con- 
sular rank, and 1600 knights, to 1x5 put to 
death. Retiring to Puteoli, and aban- 
dotiinghimself to all sorts of debauchery, 
he died, the following year, of a disgust- 
ing disease, occasioned by his excesses. 
Naturally insinuating and persuasive, Sul- 
la endeavored, in bis youth, to please uni- 
versally. He spoke of himself with mod- 
esty, but was lavish of praises, and even 
of * money, towards others. With the 
common soldiers he was famiKar, adopt- 
ing th iir customs, drank with them, and 
jmitook of their antusements and hard- 
ships. At times, he was severe, active 
and vigilant, laiid inspenetrable evqa lo 
the companions of bte exoOBseSir .He lent 
a ready ear to soothsajem sM astrologers t 
and his character was atained by aenaual* 
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ij^wranee «radily. Yet he had 
a al ^Q BiitBol to tear himself 
ftcmlBKftoWiwNi udiearombitioii com- 
-abKtw^iitt-obte ''genend' had 
•. jcatoeh m 

ibvtter^lmv wliieh he 
compel- 

0»fSm.ibl6ow eitiBena to he better than 
h W iB el C He ordered it to be inscribed 
on his tomb, that no man had ever equal- 
led him in doing evil to his enemieB, nor 
in doing good to his friends. 

SutLivAir, John, a distinguished gen- 
eral in the American revolutionary army, 
was the,eldest son of a Mr. Sullivan, who 
came from Ireland about the year 1723, 
and, after keeping a school in^ several 

K rts of the eastern countiy, settled at 
rwick, in the district of Maine, where 
he died at the age of 105. For several 
years before the revolution, the subject of 
this sketch practised law in New Hamp- 
shire with great success. In 1772, he be- 
came major of a regiment of militia ; and 
as i^on as hostilities commenced, he was 
among the first to take an active part. 
In 17/4, he was a member of the first 
general congress, but resided his seat to 
enter the army. In 1775, he was appoint- 
ed a brigadier-general in the American 
army ; and, dunng that campaign, com- 
manded on Winter hill. In the follow- 
ing yeai‘, he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general, and sent to Canada, where 
he took command of the troops on the 
death pf general Thomas. In effecting his 
retreat from that province, he displayed 
great military skill and resolution. He 
was soon afterwards, in the same year, 
invested with the command of Greene's 
division, on Long Island, in consequence 
of the illness of that genemi, and, in the 
Imttle of August 27, was taken prisoner. 
In October, he was exchanged for general 
Prescott, and, in the ensuing December, 
was placed at the head of the division of 
general Lee, who had been captured by 
the enemy. At the battle of Tmnton, he 
commanded the right division. August 
1777, be planned and executed an ex- 
pedition a|B^uDSt Staten Island, for which, 
on an inquifT intc his conduct, he receiv- 
ed the anpiobation of the court In the 
battles df^^Braiidywine and Germantown, 
be also oomowiiaod the right division. In 
the winter, df 1777, he was detached to 
take eotnmSitd of the troops in Rhode 
Itrisnd; and in Aifgostof the following 
year, he hud siege to Newport The 
causes of Aefiulure of diis enterprise; the 


difficulties which occurred l»etween gen- 
eral Sullivan and count d’Fstaign, the 
commander of the French fleet, who was 
to aiybt tiie land tmrations, but abandon- 
ed Ihe8iege, aiid sailed to Boston, — are too 
wdl known to teqaire relation. He rais- 
ed flie mage, and was poieoed by the en- 
en^, whom be repulsed^ The uext day 
Wpsssed overto the continent, witbout. 
the slightBSt suspicimt, on the part of the 
&itish, of his ttiov^nenttf. In the sum- 
mer of 1779, be cominaiided an expedi- 
tion, planned by g^eral Wosliitigtoii, 
against the Six Nations of Indians in New 
York. Being joined by general Clinton, 
August 22, he began his inarch towards 
the enemy, who were stationed at New- 
town, between the south end of Seneca 
lake and Tioga river, and, attacking them 
in their works, completely dispersed them. 
He then laid waste the country, and de- 
stroyed all their villages, in order to put a 
stop to their depredations. General Sul- 
livan had made such high demands ibr 
military stores, and had so freely com- 
plained of the government for iiuittentiou 
to those demands, as to give great olli nee 
to some members of congivss, and to the 
board of war. He, in consequenet*, re- 
signed his comrnand, Novemi>er D, After 
the peace, he resumed the practicM* <'f bin 
profession. He was one of the convention 
which formed the state constitutioii lor 
New Hampshire, and was c]<oseii a inon 
her of the first council. In he vv a: 

chosen president of that state, in wliu h 
station he continued for tiiretJ years, in 
October, 1780, he was appointed disn ici 
judge of New Hampshire. He died .fan* 
uary J 795, aged 54 yeai-s. 

SoJLniVAX, James, a brother of rhe for - 
going, ant! governor of MasyacIniM ti^, 
was horn at Berwick, Maint^ April s?2, 
1744. He wjLs edueatt^ti cntin‘ly by /jis 
father. The fracture of a limb, iti ci.rly 
life, caused him to turn his attention lo 
legal pursuits, instead of etnhratfmg th<; 
military career, for which he had bct ti 
destined. After studjing with his hn>tir- 
er, general Sullivan, ne was admitted to 
the bar, and soon rose to celebrity. He 
was appointed king's attorney for the dis- 
trict in which he resided ; but the pros- 
pects of advancement which he migln 
have reasonably entertained.^ did not pre- 
vent him from taking an early and decirl- 
ed part on the side of his country, at the 
commehcementaf the revolutionary strug- 
gle. Being a member of the provincial 
congress of Massabhusetts, in 1775, he 
was intrusted, togeflier with two other 
genttetnen, witli a diffic;ult commission to 
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Tieonderoga,- which was ex^uted io a 
very satSa^tory manner^ In the fidlow> 
ing yelar, he was ^pointed a judge of the 
BuperiOT court. In 1779 md l78(IL‘ he 
was a inenibetr of the aebrendota Which 
fithned the cbn st it u dM r ef die iuita.' 
Fdbrdliy, im htt lihiWiel! itfH^ 
diS'''n^ed 

chiAieh a ludhilw df ce ti g tii M j ij -' 
.aiMf^ hi die h>Ubwbig'yfetf,‘''<nHr'ehb Sfihe 
coimtiMonen in' tm setdeiqeitt of the 
coUttoversy between Massacnoseta arid 
NpW Yoi'k, respeedUg dieir clainis to Ae 
western lauds. He Was tUpeatedly elect- 
ed a representative of Boston, in the 
lature. In 1787, he Was a member of 
the executive council, and judge of pro- 
bate for Suffolk ; and, in 1790, was ap- 
pointed attorney-general, in which office 
he continued till June, 1807, when he was 
elevated to the chief magistracy of the 
commonwealth. He was subsequently 
appointed, by president Washington, agent, 
under tl»e fifth article of the British trea- 
ty, for settling the boundaries between the 
ti. States and the British provinces. He 
was a second time chosen governor of the 


' » 

]Protestant (Caivmntte) fiddi. At the agb 
of eleven he was jwesiaited by & 
ffiditnr to we qaeeh of mvarre, and her 
aottHdlh^, With whoth he WiwedbeattiL' 
let J[^ he acethhpaeied die 


MitiSSr 



In die Ahylbd'oir the 
vuire 


r im was niffi 8 


state ; but soon aflerwawds, his health be- 
came enfeebled, and on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1808, be died, in thc65tli year of 
bis a$je. Governor Sullivan was the j)ro- 
jijctor of the Middlesex canal. Amidst 
liis professional and political pursuits, he 
found time to prepare several works, 
mostly on legal or political subjects. 
One is a History of the District of Maiiie, 
which is a creditable monument of his in- 
<lustry and research. 

Sullivan Island is between Ashley 
and Cooper rivers, six miles below Chailes- 
lon, South Carolina. It is much i^esorted 
to by the people of Charleston, during the 
summer season. Fort Moultrie, on this 
island, received its name in honor of 
colonel Moula*ie, for his very gallant de- 
fence of it, June 28, 1776. Sir Henry 
1/linton made an attack on it with die 
British squadron, for the purpose of tak- 
ing possession of Charleston. The Amer- 
ican army at this place was dien com- 
manded by general Lee. Tha dre fixim 
the ibrt was so well direct^, that the 
British^ suffered very severely. The de- 
lence of the city was completely succeM- 
ful, and the American Joss was ojqly thir- 
ty-five men. 

Sully, Maximilian de Beaune,. 
de ; marshal of Frfimcjei, Sad irlhiiBteiP 
of Henry IV ; one of the ettunable 

men that ever glided the helm of steie*. 
He wes bom atlRo^y, of an ancient ai^d 
noble family, in 15o9,and educated In the 

. VOL. XU. ^ 


himself on ^ei^ ocmisibh^ Wii Emrery 
approaching to rashness. At fvrv (IMO), 
where he mok the standard of me dnke 
of Maine, he was mdfit daiij^^usly 
wounded. In 1591, he took Gisors ; and 
the capture of Dreux in 15^, Laon ih 
1594, La Fere in 1596, Amiens in 1595^, 
and Montmelian in 1600,' added to his 
reputation as a warrior. But his abilities 
as a diplomatist and financier were no 
less remarkable. In 1586, he concluded a 
treaty with the Swiss, for a supply of 
20,000 troops for his inasteris service; 
and in 1597, he was placed at the head of 
the department of finance, and two years 
after, he was declared superintendent. 
About the same time (1599), he also ne- 
gotiated the marrla^ of Heniy with Ma- 
ry de* Medici. In his embassy to Eng- 
land, after the death of queen Elizahem, 
(1603), he displayed great penetration and 
address, and concluded a treaty with 
James I, advantageous to the interests of 
both countries. In addition to his other 
offices, he was appointed grand surveyor 
of France, grand master of the artiDeiy, 
governor of the Bastile (1602), and super- 
intendent of fi>rtifi<^tions thraughout the 
kingdom. His labpr^ as minister of fi- 
nance, were att^ded with the happiest 
success*; and the revenues of the govern- 
ment, which had been reduced to a state 
of complete dilapidation, bv the combined 
effect of cijVil anartdiy ana open warfare, 
were by his care restored to oidei*, regu- 
larity, aiid ami^nce. With a revenue.of 
thirty-five milnons, he paid ii|^ ten 
yea^ a debt of tiVo bundrect mad^ns, 
besides Ittying up tjfii^-fi[ye , miffions. 
Thoughi fr^iie^ly mwairted' m h|s 
po^s oy tM, rapacity of tl^e courtiers and 
mistra^ ^ the 'inonarc|^ he noMy 
sued hw jcareer, ey% ■ dMn J@m- 

com 

and not 
after 

gave audience to all who son 
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of pewK^s. OCW iaiii3Ji^d64 gli^ ote iavlam 
pieee% J»?ii>g: a gi«nuliir or^ 

Jbnit^ Ink IIM »lNiM Foittw, aad « imeven or fla cop- 

and fraad^^iiiascarofm choiaal|hM>ture. The prooeptqiecies lias 

hors of FroveQoa;.,iuid the tenrhory of usuallybeentieated.ofwd6rtwodiyimm^ 
duUy<4Rir-I«oiie waa erected a duchy viz« commofiaiid tMiIcofiiasulphury in allu- 
in hi8 &Tpi^ in 1006. On the murder of edon to the geological situation of the two 
Ilemy l^^lie was obliged to letiie dtnsi varieties; me volc^c sulphur being a 
cotut (l6ll)| ,bii^ after some , ^ yeam^ he product of sublimationi while the common 
W|us refilled by Louis XJII ; and, on sulphur is found in strata not immediately 
Tir |Alri«g h}^ appearance in the royal circle, connected with volcanic rocks. Volcanic 
the courdmmd not treat him with tlmt sulphur appears in the shape of crusts, 
reeqpect to which he thought himself en- superficial coating, stalactites, or loose, 
titled ; on which he said to the king, mealy masses, and consists generally of 
^ Sire, when your fiuher did me the honor columnar tmrticles of composition, not 
to consult me, we never spoke on busi- unfrequently terminating in ciystalline 
ness till he had dismisBea his flatterers points. Common sulphur has been fur- 
and builbons .to the ante-chamber.” In ther divided into compact and earthy^ the 
1634, he received the staff of a marshal, last of which comprehends those varie- 
in exchange fl>r the ofiice of grand master ties which, on account of the smallness 
of the artiljeiy. His death took place at of the individuals in the granular compo> 
Villebon, December 22, 1641. Although sitions, appear as a friable, mealy powder. 
Sully approved Henry’s conversion to the Sulphur is pimcipally met with in beds 
Catholic fidtb, yet he himself remained of gypsum, or in the accompanying strata 
true to his Protestant principles* The of clay. It is generally associated with 
courtiers, dissatisfied with his strictness, sulphate of strontian. It also occurs 
often ridiculed and complained of him ; with copper pyrites, galena, and orpi- 
but even the king’s most favored mistress ment. It is deposited from several springs, 
could not pr^udice his royal master and in large quantities from volcanoes, 
against him. (See Estrits.) Sully’s Mi- In Sicily, and several provinces of Italy, 
nwires de$ ac^ea et t^aiea Ecommies sulphur is found in splendid crystals, as 
domeaiiqttea, polihqueaf ei Tf^itaires well as In globular concretions. It occurs 
de Henri le Grandf was printed at Sully, in imbedded spheroidal masses of a 
under the eye of the author, in 1636. brown color, which is owing to bitumen. 
The second and third volumes did not ap- at Radoboy, near. Crapina, in Croatia. The 
pear till 1662. There have been many re- finest crystals, after those of Sicily, are 
impremons, some of which have been brought from Conil, near Cadiz, in Spain, 
mutilated by other hands. These me- It occurs in veins in Suabia, Spain and 
moirs give us a vivid and accurate picture Transylvania. The earthy sulphur is 
of the courts of Charles IX, Henry III, found in Poland, in Moravia, and other 
and Henry IV, and particularly of the countries; the volcanic sulphur in Ice- 
character; nabit^ public policy, and pri- land, near Vesuvius in the Solfatara, in 
vate life' of the latter monarch. fine crystals in Tenerifle, in great profu- 

StrxiPHATE. (For the various sulphates, siou near the volcanoes of Java, and in 
see the Veqiective articles.) the vicinity of most other active volca- 

SuLPHUiu We shall first give the min- noes. In general, it requires to be puri- 
eralogical histoi^ of this substance. It fled, either by melting or by sublimation, 
occurs abundantfy in nature, both crystal- in order to render it m foruse in tlie arts, 
lized and niimve. The ferm of its ciys- Sulphur^ in a state of purity, is desti> 
tals is an acute octahedron, either perfect, tute of odor, and of a weak, though per^ 
or variously modified, and derivable firom ceptible tasite. It is a non-eonductor oi' 
an octahedron with equal and similar electricity,, and of course becomes eloc- 
iMsalene triangular plantar of which the trie by friction. The specific gravity of 
common base of the two pyramids is roll sulphur varias fiom 1^ to 2.00. It 
rhombic; ^cleavage unpearfeet; fiucture undn^g^ no change from exposure to 
coiMihcmil; lustre reritaous; eohnr sever-^ the air, and is insblutfla in water. If a 
al diadea of sidji^kir-ydlow, inefising conaidmeble piec^ of sulphur be exposed 
soinetiiii6Storcdorgreen;iCieAs m aauddw, moogh genua Imat, by hdd- 

ydOow, fuMhig into whlta; wanqpareht ihg ft hi the hatad, m it breaks 

<nr trimsltfeah^rosctUef to pieces with a oraeldiita noise. When 

tgrpaum and cafearh^ Vtu*! q^cifie to the ten^i^ina of about 17(P, 

gravity 2L07SI' Tlta/maanve varieties it rises up in the femi of a fine powder, 





Whtcll n^betHu^jr 

v^L lAiiijl^Wd^iiciai^^^ 

Whenheiie^^ the tempem- 
tiM of218^,it meltBf atod beecmes as liquid 
water. Between tbe iheltiDg , point and 
2S3Pj it ia as liquid as varnish, and its 
odor is that of amber. About the tem- 
perature of 340°, it begiiui to grow thick, 
and assumes a reddish tinge ; and if we 
continue to increase the temperature, it 
becomes so thick, that the vessel con- 
taining it may be turned upside down 
without the risk of spilling any of it. 
Between the temperature of 428° and 
that of 482°, it is thickest of all, and its 
color is reddish-brown. From 48^ to its 
boiling point, which is not far from 750^, 
it becomes thinner, but never so thin as 
it was when below the temperature of 
248° ; and its reddish-brown color does 
not alter. If it be suddenly cooled while in 
the most liquid state, as by throwing it into 
water, it becomes instantly brittle ; but if 
it was so hot as to be viscid, and be sud- 
denly cooled, it remains quite soft; so 
that it may be drawn into threads. In 
the first case, it cr^tallizes ; in the sec- 
ond, it does not. This state of softness 
is probably connected with the viscidity ; 
which, when the cold is suddenly ap- 
plio(l, prevents the possibility of the par- 
ticles arranring themselves in regular or- 
der. If su^hur be melted in a ladle, or 
oval vessel, and, as soon as its surface be- 
gins to congeal, the liquid portion be- 
neath th^ surfree be poured out, the in- 
ternal cavity will exhibit long, needle- 
shaped ciTstals. Alcohol, sulphuric 
ether and the oils dissolve a small por- 
tion of sulphuri It combines in five pro- 
portions with ojtygen, and firms five 
compounds, which have received the 
names of aidphuric acidf stihhvrous acidy 
hyposvJtpkurous acid^ aybau^uroua acid^ 
and hypoatdphuric acid. We shall de- 
scribe the aidpkuraus acid first Jt is 
formed whm sulphur is burnt, either in 
the open mr or in oxygen gas. jBut the 
way in which it is usually obtained for 
experiment is to heat a mixture of sul- 
phuric acid and mercury in a small re- 
tort ; a gas is ^Ived, which is sulphur- 
ous acid. ^ It is cokxrl^ is pog se s sod of 

ble smeB. jpreoii^riinjl^ tliaicijliw- 
ing sutehw. Its taste is intensely acid 
and sulphureous. It cemvens vegetable 
blues to red, and tiitai gttidua% destam 
them. ItaspeOifiogmifltyta SLS^ The 
gak may be collected oVer Inemuity, or 
received into wateri which, St idie 
rature of 61°, win abeoire tiiirty^ree 


.timeU its bulk, or nearly^ On e^evOntii 6t 
its weight It 'insists of sulphur 50 
and 03^gen 50. It is used in btaaebing, 
particularly for silks : it likewise dis- 
charge vegetable stains and iron moulds 
fix>m linen; In combination with the sal- 
ifiable bases, it forms sulphites, whicli 
^fiTer from the sulphates in their proper- 
ties. The alkaline sulphites are more 
soluble than the sulphates; the earthy, 
less so. They are converted into sul- 
phates by an addition of oxygen, wliich 
they acquire even by exposure to the air. 
By putting sulphuric acid and mercury 
into the sealed end of a recurved gloss 
tube, then sealing the other end, and ap- 
plying heat to the former, a liquid sul- 
phurous acid may be obtained: it re- 
mains in a liquid state in the air at 0° 
Fahr. : it is colorless, transparent, and 

H volatile ; specific gravity 1.45. It 
at 14° ; but, in consequence of the 
cold produced by the evaporation of the 
l^ition that flies ofi^ the residue remains 
liquid. It causes a feeling of intense 
cold when dropped on the hand. 

Sulphuric acid is obtained by burning a 
mixture of about seven parts sulphur, 
and one part nitre, in large cfaainibers, 
lined with lead. By this combustion, 
sulphurous acid and deutoxide of nitro- 
gen are formed. The deutoxide absorbs 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and is con- 
verted into nitrous acid. Both the acids 
are absorbed by water. The nitrous acid 
gives out port of its oxygen to the sul- 
phurous acid, and converts it into sulphu- 
ric acid ; and, being reduced to the state 
of deutoxide, again flies of!^ unites to oxy- 
gen, is converted to niti'oiis acid, and ab- 
sorbed by the water. This process goes 
on till the whole of the sulphurous acid 
is converted into sulphuric acid. The 
water, thus acidulated, is evaporated in 
leaden vessels to a certain point The 
evaporation is then continued in glass re- 
torts, till the acid acquires the requisite 
degree of strength. The ordinary form 
of a sulphuric acid lead chamber is the 
parallelomped, and its dimensions about 
seventy feet long, ten or twelve high, and 
sixteen wide. At the middle height of 
one end, a small oven is built up, with a 
cast-iron sole, having a lairge lead pipe, 
tefi or twelve inches in diameter, pro- 
eeedihg fiom its arched top into the end 
of tile lead chamber; the sole the 
sidphur is buhiefl f the combitation being 
mded, when necessaiy, hf heat afiptted 
firbm a litlfc belewiti. * AbbWIhe 

fiatiiihg sulphur, a casf-irdh ii skip- 
ported in an itoii fhime, inta the 
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nitre, equal to one tenth of the sulphur, is 
put, Tnth a litUe sulpl^qric acid. The 
comhuBtion of the sulphur is regulated by 
a sliding door on the, oven. . In the roof 
of the lethpte end of the large chamber, 
a small ormce Js left for the escape of the 
atmospheiic mtr^en, and other incon- 
densanle gases. This apparatus is used 
for the continuous process; but there is 
another, or that of the inteimitting 
rombustjion, which is worthy of no- 
tice. Laiige flat trays, containing the sul- 
phur and nitre, are introduced into the 
interior of the chamber, or into the oven, 
and fire is applied to the materials. When 
the sulphur is burned, and the chamber 
filled with sulphurous and nitrous acids, 
the steam of water is thrown in, in de- 
terminate quantity, by a small pipe at the 
side. This causes a tumultuous motion 
among the gases and the atmospheric 
oxygen, whicm favors the mutual reac- 
tion. As the steam condenses, the sul- 
phuric acid falls with it. After some time, 
the chamber is aimd by opening valves 
of communication with the external at- 
mosphere. The operation is then com- 
menced anew. Sulphuric acid was for- 
merly obtained by distillation foom sul- 
phate of iron; six^-four pounds are 
yielded by six hundired pounds of the 
sulplmte of iron. The foifowing are the 
properties of pure sulphuric acid. It is 
colorless, has somewhat of an oily or 
glutinous consistency, and hence the an- 
cient name of M of vitrioL It speedily 
chars animal and vegetable substances, 
when placed in contact with them. It 
converts vegetable blues to red, and is 
possessed of an expeedingly acid taste. 
Acid of the specific gravity 1.85, boils at 
the temperature of 620^. The boiling 
point diminishes with the strength. Acid 
of the specific gravity 1.78, boils at 435°, 
and acid of the specific gravity 1.65, at 
350°. The quantity of water present in 
one hundred parts of concentrated and 
pure, sulphuric acid is veijr nearly 18.46. 
It conadsts of thrive proportionals of oxy- 
gen, one of sulphur, and ope , of water ; 
and tgr weight therefore, of 3.0 oi^ygen 
sulphur ^ XSi5 water, which p^uals 
6.131^. which representfs the combining 
weimt concentrated sulpbu^P 

acid; ;WbiIe -Jr 2 = 5, which w tto 

equivalfBotv .tbs acid. Sulphuric 

acid w^ ivbichit takes 

the yeiy mpimy, and in 

Isi^r^quiu^i^vif sd^^ reipain in 

an onen ir EyJwiiMg lyue third of its 

we^^ in houis, more 

wcigid in a year. If 


four perts by weight be mixed with one 
of water at 50°, they produce an instan- 
taneous heat of 3(X)°; and four parts 
raise one of ice to 213°. On the contraity, 
four [larts of ice mixed with one of acid, 
sink the thennometer to 4° I>elow 0. It 
requires a great degi*ee of cold to freeze 
it; and, if diluted with half a part or 
more of water, unless the dilution be car- 
ried very far, it becomes more and more 
difficult to congeal ; yet, at the specific 
gravity 1.78, it may be frozen by sur- 
rounding it with melting ice. Its conge- 
lation forms regular prismatic ciystals, 
with six sides. All the simple combusti- 
bles decompose sulphuric acid with the 
assistance of heat. At about 400°, sul- 
phur converts sulphuric acid into sulphur- 
ous acid. Several metals at an elevated 
temperature decompose tiiis acid, with 
evolution of sulphurous acid gas, oxidize- 
ment of tlie metal, and combination of 
the oxide with the uudecomposed portion 
of the acid. Sulphuric acid is of very 
extensive use in chemistry, as well as in 
metallurgy, bleaching, and some of the 
processes for dyeing. In medicine, it is 
given as a tonic and stimulant, and is 
sometimes used externally as a caustic. 
The combinations of this acid with the 
various* bases are called sulphates, and 
constitute a very important class of salts ; 
for an account of which, see their respec- 
tive bases. — Substdphurous acid. It has 
been found, that sulphurous acid has the 
property of dissolving iron, without the 
evolution of any gas. The acid giv<js 
out half its oxygen to the iron, and con- 
verts it into the protoxide of iron, which 
combines with tfie acid in question, and 
which consists of half the oxygen found 
in sulphurous acid- When the salt is de- 
composed, the Bubsulphiirous acid is re- 
solved into sulphurous acid and sulphur. 
It seems incapable of existing except in 
combination with a base. When insu- 
lated, half the 8ul}>hur separates, and sul- 
phurous acid remaiiis.-r:Tbe hyposvlpkur- 
Qus add also seems incapable of existing 
except in combination.wub abase. When 
sulphuric, acid ixi. a alight excess is iioured 
into a^ute solutfou of IH^posulphite of 
strontites, the whole is thrown 

down, afld tha flltei^ liqujul consists 
chiefly of a solution of l^j^u^pthurous 
acid in This liquid & tmiSparent 

and oolort^ is destitute uf apieu, and 
bm, an acid, asl^geat; and very 
tai^ On stanihng a few hwm it un- 
dergoes apontmieous de^mpoi^n, foe 
liquid becomes mitt:y, aii^^ur m dsposit- 
efo and suJ^urous attid raGopiiis in so- 
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lution . — Hffposulphurie acid. B^causizig 
a isurrent of the sulphurous acid gas to 
passthrough black oxide of manganese, 
suspended in water, a neutral salt is form- 
ed, which, when dissolved, consists of a 
mixture of neutral sulphate and hyposul- 
phate of manganese. By pouring into 
this solution Mij^tes water, the whole of 
the sulphate of manganese is thrown 
down, while the hyposulphate is convert- 
ed into hyposulphate of barytes, which 
remi^ins in solution. A current of car- 
bonic acid throws down any excess of ba- 
rytes that may have been added; and 
then, by evaporating the liquid, the hypo- 
sulphate of barytes is obtained in crystals. 
These crystals are dissolved in water, and 
the barytes they contain precipitated, by 


means of sulphuric acid ; care being ta- 
ken not to add liie sulphuric acid in ex- 
cess. The liquid now consists of watei 
holding hypoBulphuric acid in solution. 
This acid is colorless and destitute of 
smell. It may be concentrated till its 
specific gravity is 1B47. It then begins 
to be decomposed bv heat, sulphurous 
acid flies ofi;^ and sulpnuric acid remains 
behind. It is found that it can be com- 
pletely resolved into sulphurous and sul- 
phuric acids, in the proportion of four 
parts of the former to five parts of 
the latter. Thus we know five com- 
pounds of oxygen and sulphur, all of 
which are acids. Their names, con- 
stituents, ^ and combining weights, are as 
follows : 


1. Hyposulphurous acid, 

3. Subsulphurous acid, 
•3. Sulphurous acid, 

4. Sulphuric acid, 

5. Hyposulphiiric acid, 


Sulphur. 

3 atoms 
I 
1 
1 
3 


Oxygen. Combining Weight. 


1 atom 5 

1 3 

3 4 

3 5 

5 9 


Sulphur combines readily with chlo- 
rine, forming a liquid compound called 
chloride of stdphnr. It is foimed bv pass- 
ing a current of chlorine through flowers 
of sulphur, or by heating sulphur in a 
ilry glass vessel, filled with chlorine gas. 
Its color is brownish-red, and it possesses 
an odor similar to sea-plants. Its taste is 
acid, hot and bitter. It does not change 
the color of litmus paper ; specific gravi- 
ty 1.67. When drojiped into water, it is 
decomposed, sulphur being evolved. It 
is composed of sulphur 3 and chlorine 
4.673. By pouring bromine on flowers 
of sulphur, an analogous compound is 
formed, called bromide of sulphur. Cold 
water has but little action on it, but, at a 
boiling temperature, a slight detonation 
lakes place, and hydrobroinic acid is form- 
ed, together with sulphuric acid and sul- 
phureted hydrogen. It consists of bro- 
mine 10 and smphur 3. Sulphur has 
the property of combining with iodine, 
and of forming a compound called iodide 
of sulphur. It is easily formed by mix- 
ing together the two constituents in a glass 
tii^, and exposing them to sufficient heat 
to melt the sulphur. It is of a grayish- 
black color, ana has a radiated texture. 
It has not been anal^ed. Sulphur has 
the property of combining with hydro- 
gen, and oF forming a gaseous compound, 
which has received the name of mdphu* 
reted It has akH> been cmled 

add. It may be obtained 
by pouivig sulphuric or > muriatic acid 
upon sevml metallic sulphurets. Sul- 
5 * 


phuret of iron is commonly employed, 
and may be formed by beating together 
iron filings and sulphur in a covered cru- 
cible. Sulphureted hydrogen gas is color- 
less, and has a strong, fetid smell, not UBr 
like that of rotten eggs. It does not sup- 
port combustion, nor can animals breathe 
It without suffocation. Its specific grav- 
ity is 1.1805. It is rapidly absorbs by 
water, — 100 cubic inches of this liquid 
absorbing 308 cubic inches of sulphureted 
hydrogen. The water thus impregnated 
is colorless, but it has the smell of the 
gas ; and a sweetish, nauseous taste. It 
converts vegetable blue colors to red. 
When the gas is mixed with common 
air, it bums rapidly, but does not explode. 
When three volumes of sulphureted hy- 
drogen gas, and two volumes of sulphur- 
ous acid gas, both dry, are mingled over 
mercury, they unite together, and are con- 
densed into a solid body, which adheres 
firmly to the sides of the vessel. To this 
compound, which possesses acid proper- 
ties, the name of hydrosulphurous add is 
applied. Its taste is acid and hot ; and it 
leaves an impression in the mouth, which 
continues for some time. It r^uires 
a greater heat to prbduce fusion than sul- 
phur. Ahother compound of sulphur 
and hydrogen, called histdphuret of hf- 
dtogeny is formed as follows : Carbonate 
Of potash is fiised with an exc^ Of sul- 
phur in a covered crucible, by which a 
sUlphuret of potash is formed. A Con- 
centrated solution of this tlufphUret ' is 
poured, by little and little, into dilute inuri- 
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r*r ctanot be 
W 1£ iftpohtaneous de- 

^eh m well-closed vessels, 
beVo^ convetted into sulphur and sul- 
phv^^d hydrogen/ Sulphur has the 
prora^ of confining with carbon, and 
of fo]fm]||ng a very remarkable compound, 
cidled bisuiphur^ of carbon. It is mrmed 
as fbUows:— Fill a porcelain tube with 
charcoal, and make it pass through a fur- 
nace in such a way, that one end shall be 
considerably elevated above the other. 
To the lower extremity lute a wide glass 
tube, of such a length and shape, that its 
end can be plunged to the bottom of a 
glass bottle filled with water. To the eie- 
vated extremity lute another wide glass 
tube, filled with small bits of sulphur, and 
secured at the further end, so that the sul- 
phur may be pushed forward by means 
of a wire, without allowing the inside of 
the 4ube to communicate with the exter- 
nal air. Heat the porcelain tube, and, 
consequently, the charcoal which it con- 
tains, to redness, and continue the heat, 
till air bubbles cease to come from the 
charcoal ; then push the sulphur slowly, 
and piece after piece, into the porcelain 
tube. A substance passes through the 
glass tube, and condenses, under tlie 
water of the bottle, into a liquid. This 
liquid w:is obtained by Lampadius in 
1796, and described under the name of 
alcohol of sulphur. It is as transparent 
and colorless as water ; its taste is acid. 


SujuTAJN^ in Arabic, signifies nwhfy* 
The Tuitish emperor is called stSfem, 
or ^and outUmj although the title of jpa- 
disnak (q. v.) is more dignified* lilie 
princes of the &mUy of the khan of the 
Crim Tartars are alcp styled sultan. The 
pacha of Egypt is likewise honored with 
this title, by the inhabitants of the couu- 
tiy, but not at the court of Constantino- 
jrfe. In common life, every person is ad- 
dressed, out of civility, as suUanum (my 
lord). The Europeans also call the wives 
of the sultan, sultanas; but the Turks call 
them merely first, second, or third wife, 
&c. The first is she who first bears a 
son to the sultan. . She is likewise called 
by Europeans the favorite sultana. She 
has- the precedency of all the women of 
the seraglio, unless her son dies before 
the sultan, and another of the wives has a 
son older than any of hers surviving. The 
title of sultana is applied properly only to 
one of tlie wives, who is actually declared 
wife and empress ; but this is rarely done, 
on account of the expense of a second 
court, which would be necessary. At 
Constantinople, only the daughters of 
the sultan are called sultanas ; and they 
retain this title even after marriage with 
die ofiicem of the sultan. The daughters 
of such a maiTiage are termed Icanum 
sultanas (ladies of the blood ). If the moth- 
er of the sultan is living, she is styled 
Walidet-sultanay or sultana Validc. She 
is treated with great respect, and her soji 
cannot choose a new wife or concubine 
without her consent. (Se(». Harem.) Sul- 
tana is also the iiunie of a Turkish shi[> of 


S ent, and somewhat aromatic ; its 
is nauseous and fetid, though quite 
peculiar ; specific gravity 1J37. It boils 
at 105% and does not congeal when cool- 
ed down to 60^. It is one of the most 
volatile liquids known, and produces a 
greater degree of cold by its evaporation 
man any other substance. It takee fire 
in the open air, at a temperature scarcely 
above 620®. It is scarcely soluble in 
water ; but alcohol and ether dissolve it 
rei^y. It i^ composed Of sulphur 84.83 
and carbon 15.17* Bisulphuret of carbdb 
was feund by doctor Brewster to exceed 
all fluid bodies , in refractive power* In 
disperaive ppwer, it exceeds every .fluid 
^bitance excera oU of cassia, holding an 
intermediate mace between phosphorus 
and babam of . Tola* Sulphur combines 
widt boron^ sdieon bxiA phosphorus^ and 
feimssnljmfi^of these sttfastm (For 
an aocountof die sulphuretsof the metals, 
see tbedifterent metwlT 
ButiranEic Acin* (See Sulphur.) 


war, cariying about sixty-six guns, witfi 
800 men. 

Sumach (rhus ) ; a genus of plants, be- 
longing to the natural family terehinlha 
cecey consisting of shrubs or small trees, 
with small, inconspicuous flowers, dispos 
ed in racemes or panicles, and leaves iisu 
ally pinnate, somewhat resembling tliose 
of the walnut, but in some species tciTiat<.* 
or simple. More than seventy s[KH‘iei^ 
are known: all have a lactescent juice, 
more or less acrid, and containing a gum 
resin.— ii. coriatia is found in the conn 
tries about the Metliterranean. The young 
branches, dried and powderewl, were useti 
by the ancients for tanning leather ; and 
at the present timer in some parts of Spain 
and Italy, the bl^k morocco is chiefly 
prepared with this plant. The roots con 
tom a brown, and me bark a yellpw dye. 
The seeds are in common use at Almpo, 
at meats, to provoke an iq^dle* Both 
leaves and se^ are ufi^ in medkine, as 
astringent and styptic.^— J5L l^gsklna is a 
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sbrul^twelyo pr fifteea feet high, com- Thpl6ayflsipreteniiite,aDdth6 flpweiTi8se 
moB in the northern pailsof the U. States, disposed in little axil^ry nwemesk It ie 
The young brandies are thick, and cov- common in the Northern and Middle 
ered with a dense coating of hairs ; hence States, and affects certain individuals in 
the common name of st^^s hom sumach, the same manner as the poison sumach \ 
The leaves are pinnate, and composed of but it seems to be less virulent, and fewer 
eleven to fifteen serrated leaflets. The persons are exposed to its influence. — 
flowers arc small and numerous, disposed aronudi^ di^rs widely in habit from the 
in an upright hairy panicle, and are sue* others. It is a small shrub, with temate 
ceeded by small beiTies, which finally leaves, having the flowers disposed in 
turn red, and render this shrub a conspic- aments, which g^ws chiefly o^ the Alle- 
uous object in the woods. It has been gbanies, and in the Western States. The 
long cultivated in the European gardens berries are hairy and red. The celebmt- 
for ornament. The berries possess the ed Japan varnish is obtained from a spe* 
same properties as those of the preceding, cies of rAus, which was fermerly consid- 
and a very abundant milky juice flows ered identical lyiih our poison sumach ; 
fh>iri the bark. This last is pulverized, but now is recognised as a distinct spe- 
and employed for ttinning. — R. glabra cies, having the under surface of the leaves 
precisely resembles the preceding in hab- downy and velvety. This varnish oozes 
it, and is only distinguished by the smooth- fi*om the tree, on its being wounded, and 
ness of the leaves and young shoots. It grows thick and black when exposed to 
extends foitlier south, and is common in the air. It is so transparent, that when 
the Middl&States ; often overrunning land laid pure and unmixed upon boxes or fur- 
left for a few ycai^s in pasture. The her- niture, every vein of the wood may be 
ries dye red, and the branches boiled with clearly seen. With it the Japanese var- 
thc berries afford a black, ink-like tine- nish over the posts of their doors and win- 
turo. It is likewise cultivated for orna- dows, their drawers, chests, boxes, cim- 
rnont, in the European gardens, and pos- eters, fans, tea-cups, soup-di^es, and most 
scsses the same properties as the preced- articles of household furniture made of 
ing. — R. pumila is a low, pubescenfspe- wood. 

cics, from the mountains of Carolina, Sumarokoff, Alexander Petrowitsch, 
whioli is said to be the most poisonous of a distinguished Russian tragic poet, who 
tli<^ genus. — R. vaunata^ commonly call- formed himself on French models, was 
I (1 dog-wood or poison sumach^ is not un- bom in 1718, and died at Moscow in 1777. 
«'orninon in the Northeni and 'Middle His tragedies, in point of harmony, taste, 
iStates. It attains the height of twelve to and purity of style, are compared to those 
t\v('iity feet. The leaves are smooth and of Racine, though inferior in poetical in- 
f'ntire; the flowers greenish- white, dis- spiration. His principal works are Sine - 
|}(ised in loose panicles, and succeeded by us and Truwor (which appeared in 1755), 
whitish berries. The poisonous qualities Semire, Jaropolkund Demise, Korew and 
of this plant are well known. Some per- Aristone; all of which were translated 
ons are affected by touching or smelling into French in 1801. He also wrote 
any i>art of it, or even by coming within Hamlet, Ritschelas, and the Pseudo-Peme- 
ii certain distance; while others ajmear to trius. The last is considered his best 
ho entirely exempt from its influence, work (translated into French in 1800, also 
^Vhon the poison bos been communicat- into English). Sumaamkofif also wrote 
inflammation appears on the skin, in comedies, fables and epigrams, 
large blotches, in a day or two ; soojti af- Sumatra ; an island in the eastern seas,, 
ter, small pustules rise in the infixed the largest and most westerly of the Sun- 
]>arts, and fill with watery matter, attended da islands, separated from the continent 
with intolerable itching and burning, and by the straits of Malacca, and from^ Java 
lusting several days. — Jx. is abun- by the straits of Sunda. It is divided 

dant in sandy soil, in many parts oftheMid- obliquely by the equator into almost. equal 
die and Southern States. It is easily di^n- parts, its, genei^ direction is from 
guished by the leafif expansion on each N. W. to S. E. ; lat* of one extremity 
side of the common petiole. The flowers N., of jthe other 5? 5& S. It is abou t 1000 
are greenish-yellow, and are disposed in nmeslon(^^dl65, on w averwe,bf^^ 
panicles at the extremities of Ae branch- square ipM(^ qbodt 160,000. . A ehai];i of ' 
es. — R. tadicansj oftea callqd, in this coiin- high moniitaiiis ruqs Ihiougi^rtbe, whole 
try y poison ivy^ is a clim^ng, woo^ Yine, e^tfent of the islBnd,^ and^he rimg^^are, in 
which adheres to, the hnnIfei^l;aBhche3 inuy part^ double wd treio^/ Mount 
of trees, by ineaiiB of robkJilqe suckeoi. PphVfloanisdi^telly un4^ t]^ f^poctial. 
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Un^ Id 9iljppp0Qd tibi^ highest vkiil 

Ibeiiig elevated 
13»8€8 feet A^ye IweL ^ona the 
mg^ qf mpuiilaiiia are extenmve pjains 
ofgmt ^Ifivation,; end , of temperate cli- 
mabii ^ moat valuable and best inhabit- 
ed portipli of the ialajid. liiere, toO| are 
fiiund^ many large and beautinil lakes, 
r^e ifdgea of mountains lie towards the 
western i^ore ; in consequence, idl the 
fittest rivers are found on the eastern 
side. The climate varies with the height 
of the ground ; but on the plains, the heat 
is not so ^at as might be expected from 
the posiuon; the mermometer, in the 
greatest heat, about two o’clock P. M., 
generally fluctuating from 82® to 85® : at 
sunrise, it is usually as low as 70®. The 
soil is generally fertile ; the population for 
the most part^ thin ; and a great portion 
of the island is covered with an impene- 
trable fore^ 'Die most important article 
of cultivation is rice, of which them are 
many different species. Of articles of 
commerce, the most abundant is pepper, 
formerly obtained in greater quantities tiian 
at pre^nt. Other productions are, gum- 
benzoim camphor, cassia, cotton, cofree, 
&c. The upas (q. v.) tree, and the gigan- 
tic r^esia, ^q. v.), are among the vege- 
table curiositi^. It is rich in mineral and 
fbssU productions ; has long been famous 
for gold, iVbich is still procured in con- 
siderable quantities'; and has mines of 
iron, copper, and tin. It produces a great 
variety and abundance of fruits, and wild 
animals, as elephants, tigers, rhinoceroses, 
alligato]^ &c. ; also bir& of various kinds. 
The inhsbitants are rather below the mid- 
dle size : their limbs are for the most part 
slight, but well shaped. The women flat- 
. ten the noses and compress the skulls of 
childmn newly born ; and the males de- 
stroy .their beards. The inhabitants have 
made but little progress, generally, in the 
arts of industry, mough they excel in 
some particular manufactures. The Ma- 
lay language is everywhere spoken along 
the coasts of Sumatra. (See Malays.) 
Among the modern political divisions of 
the island, the principal are the empire of 
Menancabow and the Malays, the Achi- 
. ne^ (lliee Mhkm)j the Battas (q. v.), the 
Rejangs, and the people of Laippong. 
Thp Dutnh frrgt began to form setfrements 
on the collate' in and in* 16^5, the 
English also j^abB^ed .thethselves at 
Bencoolen. (q. y.) In 18%, the presiden- 
cy of IQ^aopolen, of which tne coital was 
. Fort Mailbbroiigb, was ceded ' to the 
Butch, in miteh for MalatSe^ The 
, lattei were already in possession of Pa- 


dang, a strong fortress on the western 
coast, and of Palembang (25,000 inhabit- 
ants^ on the eastma coast Previous to 
the late revolution in the Netherlands, 
they were making preparations to reduce 
the whole island* Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles (q. v.) was the first ^Eurc^sn who 
penetrated to the interior of the island, 
which he crossed from Bencoolen to Pa- 
lembang. See Marsden’s History of Su- 
matra^ and Anderson’s Mission on the 
East Coast of Sumatra (Edinb., 1826, 
2 vols.)* 

Summer ; in the northern hemisphere, 
the season comprehended in the montiis 
of June, July, and August; the wannest 
period of tho year. South of the equator, 
the summer corresponds, in time, to our 
winter. The entire year is also somelin?es 
divided into the summer, or warm season, 
and the winter, or cold season. The 
astronomical summer begins, in the 
northern hemisphere, when tBe suii has 
reached its greatest northern elevation, — 
therefore about June 21, — and ends when 
it crosses the equator the second time 
in the year, about September 23. Not- 
wlthstfmding the changes in the signs of 
the ecliptic, produced by the precession 
(q. V.) of the equinoxes, the ancient signs 
of summer have remained in the calendar. 
In the northern hemisphere, they'^ are 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo ; in the soutlierii, Cap- 
ricorn, A(]uarius, Pisces. Our summer 
takes place at the time when the eartli is 
at the greatest distance from the sun, 
and hence moves the slowest. The di- 
ameter of the sun, therefore, appears con- 
siderably smaller at this season than in 
winter, and the summer of the nortluTn 
hemisphere has ninety-tlircc jind a hall* 
days, — a few days more titan the winter,- - 
and, tlierefbre, more than the sui inner ol' 
the southern hemisphere. Notwith.stand 
iug the greater distance of the sun in 
summer, his rays have much more efleci 
than in winter, because they fall rnon* 
directly upon the northern hemispliere. 
He also rises much sooner, and sets muejj 
later, and, therefore, descril>es a much 
graater arc in the heavens than in 
winter. At the time when ho has reached 
the tropic of Cancer, he ascends iughest 
in the heavens, apd remains longest abo\ 
the hqnzon ; md ipre might, therefore, 
suppose that this would be the period of 
the greatest heat. But experience shows 
that the greatest heat generally takes 
place in August, throughout the whole 
northern hemisphere, far beyond the 
polar circle. The reason of this circum- 
stance is, that, in August, the infrucnce 
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of the 8un^8 rays has been felt for a long 
time on the earth, and that, within the 
polar circle, as as to the tenth or 
twelfth degme from the pole, the ice has 
been thawed and the temperature of the 
air moderated ; hence the wind which 
blows from those northern regions to the 
south is milder. — See Meyer’s Mcavual 
of Physical Astrommyj theory of the 
Earthy and Meteorology (German, G6t- 
tingen, ^^05). 

Sumter, Thomas, a distinguished par- 
tisan officer, during the American revo- 
lutionary wai*, died June 1, 1832, at his 
i*esidence, near the Bradford spring. 
South Carolina, after a short illness, in 
the ninety-eighth year of his age. In the 
commencement of his military career, he 
was severely tried by adversity, and ac- 
quired such circumspection and pru- 
dence, that the enterprises which he 
subsequently conducted were, for the 
most part, crowned with brilliant success.* 
He gave the fii-st check to the success of 
the British in South Carolina, after the 
foil of Charleston, in 1780. The aftairs 
of the state then wore the most gloomy 
a8j)ect ; the citizens were in the deepest 
despondency, and had abandoned all hope 
of further resistance, when colonel Sum- 
ter, at the head of a small bapd of fol- 
lowers, who had been forced to retreat, 
returned to the state, raised a^n the 
standard of oppositicai, and revived and 
maintained the spirits of the people by a 
series of gallant achievements. He first 
routed, J uly 12, 1780, at Williams’s planta- 
tion, a marauding detachment of the ene- 
my’s army, commanded by captain Huck, 

II miscreant who had excited universal 
;d>horrence by his cruelty and profanity. 
In the same month, he made attacks on 
th(' posts of Rocky mount and Hanging 
rock, the first of which was completely 
successful, as would have been tlie sec- 
ond, also, could he have restrained the 
insubordination of his troops, and de- 
stroyed their avidity for plunder and 
liquor. He destroyed, however, the 
prince of Wales’s regiment. Soon after, 
lie captured a convoy of stores passing 
from Ninety-Six to Camden ; but, unfortu- 
nately, encamping within striking dis- 
tance of the enemy, he was surprised by 
Tarleton, and routed, with the loss of 
many men and all the prisoners and 
stores that had recently mllen into his 
hands. He walsnext attoeked near Broad 
river by WeniysS, who was repulsed, end 
he himself wounded and tak^^ Minor 
Garden, in his Anecdotes of the Revolu- 
tion, states, that lc»rd Cornwallis wrote, 


immediately after this, to Tarleton, 
shall be glad to hear that Sumter is in no 
oondidon to give us further trouble; he 
certainly has been our greatest plague in 
this country.” He was accordui^y at- 
tacked by Tarleton, in his strong position 
on Blachstock bill, with the usual impet- 
uosity of that officer, who, however, was 
compelled to retreat, with a severe loss, 
leavmg his wounded to the mercy of the 
victor. In this action, Sumter received 
a severe W'ound, which, for a considerable 
time, arrested his career ; but he was no 
sooner able to take the field, than he 
again appeared as an active partisan, 
breaking up the British posts in the lower 
country. About this period, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general. 
On one occasion, lieutenant-colonel Hamp- 
ton, commanding under him, dispei*sed a 
large body of tories, near Dorchester. 
Placed at the head of the light troops, both 
remlarSxand militia, Sumter next com- 
pelled lieutenant-colonel Coats to destroy 
his stores, at Monk’s comer, and abandon 
his position. Important services were 

X in performed by Sumter at Eutaw, 
r which, the enemy, retiring within 
their lines, seldom ventured beyond the 
gates of Charleston. General Sumter 
was for a long time a member of the 
American congress, first as a representa- 
tive, and then a senator, and enjoyed the 
highest respect. He is thus described in 
Lee’s Memoirs : — ^ Sumter was younger 
tlian Marion, who was about forty-eight 
years of age, larger in frame, better fitted, 
in strength of body, to the toils of war, 
and, like his compeer, devoted to the 
freedom of his country. His aspect was 
manly and stern, denoting insuperable 
firmness and lofty courage. Determined 
to deserve success, be risked his own 
life and the lives of his associates without 
reserve.” 

Sun. This mi^nificent luminaiy, the 
great source of light, heat, and life, ap- 
pears to us a circular and resplendent 
disk; firorn which appearance, and the 
observation of the solar spots (described 
below^ it follows that this body has a 
form nearly spherical, and turns round its 
axis once in about twenty-five and a half 
da;^, because a sphere only can appear to 
the eye like a circular disk in all positions. 
The true relation of the sun, not only to 
our earth, but to all the planets of our 
system, has been kpown since the dUicov- 
eriOs of Kepler. l%e prlma^ plan’ets, 
accompanied by their moons, reyoTVe 
about the sun iil ellfotical 
hai^ but little eccentncity the sun itself 
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being situated in a focus common to all 
these ellipses. His mean distance fh>m 
the earth, which has been finally deter- 
mined, with tolerable accuracy, by the 
observation of his parallax (see the sub- 
sequent part of this article), amounts, in 
round numbers, to about 95,000,000 miles : 
the sun, therefore, is above 400 times fkr- 
ther distant from us than the moon ; and 
a cannon ball which moves 600 feet in each 
second, would require about 26 years td 
i^ch it. The apparent diameter of the 
sun is pretty nearly the same as that of 
the moon : it is somewhat above half a 
degree ; yet, according to the various 
points of the earth’s orbit, from which we 
observe the same, varies somewhat — a 
necessary consequence of the elliptical 
form of this orbiL The conclusions which 
we draw from the difference's in the ap- 
parent ma^itude of the sun as to the 
different distances of this body from the 
pardi, agree perfectly with what we learn, 
i^pecting the same subject, fiom other 
sources } so that this point may be con- 
sidered as well settled. The mass of the 
sun, which exceeds that of all the planets 
together 800 times, is, in proportion to that 
of our earth, according to Piazzi,as 329,630 
to 1 ; the diameter exceeds that of the earth 
112 times, the surface 12,700 times, the 
solid contents 1 ,435,000 times. The earth 
appeairs, as Biot says, by this statement, a 
mere grain of sand, jcompared to the sun, 
which, again, in his turn, is but a point 
in infinite space. Respecting the physi- 
cal structure of the sun, astronomers have 
entertained different opinions, from times 
immemorial. The hypothesis of Herschel 
is, tliat the sun is an opaque body, having 
on its surface mountains and valleys, like 
the earth, the whole surrounded by an 
atmosphere constantly filled with lumi- 
nous clouds. These sometimes open in 
particular places, and allow the body of 
the sun to be seen ; hence the appearance 
of solar spots. This hypothesis seems to 
be preferable to that of Laplace (who 
inaa^es the sun to be a burning body), 
because it allowa us to conceive that the 
sun is inhabited, which better agrees with 
‘Che wise use m^e of* epace by a benefi- 
cent Otonipotence. 

Pmrnllm the Sun. — ^Pfa:al]ax and 
horizontal fttMlax.have been explained 
ift Ae PimailoT* The horizontal 

paniBsx ^ the jun hss been known with 
grei^ accKlMey 

over: Ae sun’n^di^ |p . 1763 and 1709. 

inrldiof the ear^ that 

Vehus, die liMtor must sometimes appear 
haiweeD uti and the sun. The duxmm 


of such a transit for the centre of the 
earth ma^ be calculated ; and on com- 
paring this whh the duration actually ob- 
served on the surface of the earth, the 
difference of the two results enables us to 
deduce the horizontal parallax of the sun, 
and hence the distance of the two lumi- 
naries from each other. In this way the 
mean horizontal parallax of the sun has 
been estimated by Dur6jour at 8' 8", and 
by Biot at 8^ 7'^, which makes the mean 
distance of the sun firom the earth amount 
to 23,4^ times the radius of the earth 
(which is about 4000 miles in lenmh), or, 
in round numbers, 94,000,000 miles. If 
this horizontal parallax is taken but one 
tenth of a second smaller, we must add 
t6 this distance an amount equal to 215 
times the radius of the earth, which ex- 
plains the difference in the statements of 
the distance. This distance having been 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy, we 
possess the measure of our whole plane- 
tary system, as, according to the second 
law of Kepler (q. v.), the cub^s of the 
mean distances of the planets from the 
sun are as the squares of the periods of 
their revolutions (which have long been 
known). Therefore the determining of 
this distance is of the highest importance. 
Respecting the transit of Venus, see. La- 
londe’s Astronomitj Enke’s Distance of 
the Sun from the Earthy hy the TVanmt 
of Venus in 1761, and the uVansit of Ve- 
nus in 1760 (in German^. (See Transit.) 

Spots on the Sun . — Spots of irregular 
form ^ often observed in the disk of the 
sun (q. y.), in greater or less number. 
They appear in the centre dark, and to- 
wards the margin have a whitish-gray 
umbra, which, however, is often observed 
spreading over large surfaces, without 
that black centre. They originate and 
disappear, sometimes quickly, and with- 
out apparent cause, in the middle of the 
disk; but more frequently are observed 
to rise on die eastern margin, and inovc; 
towards the western, where, thirteen days 
after being first seen, they disappear, an<i 
again appear on the eastern margin after 
a litde longer period. The spots ap}x;ar 
to revolve rbund the sun in about twenty- 
seven days. At p^cular seasons, they 
move over the stm injs^^gfat lines ; at ail 
odier times, tit lines mote or less curved ; 
and ibb inscribed by difibrent spots 
observea at the same time are always par- 
allel to each otfaisry end alwiQPS lUsve meir 
curvaiore and poi^a detozmieN^ by the 
aesmm* Tbm hvna^ when 

near, the mhlme of 
All this is satisfeotorily explained, if the 
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spots are considered to adhere to the suti, JlogateC^att. vii, 7) ; Exaxkdi (Psalm xxyji^ 
and Ae latter is considered to turn ac* 7). 6^ ^vdajfs cJUr THniiy, 'Phe &ast 
cordina to the order of the signs round its of Tr^ty^ was established in 115(1. The 
axis, which is inclined at an angle of 82^^ greatest number of .these Sundays is 
to the ecliptic of the earth. The real twen^-sevpn: the number depends upon 
duration or this rotation, as deduced the time of Easter. The later Eastdr 
from the apparent rotation of twenty- falls, the n^re i^iphany Sundays and 
seven days, is equal to twenty-five days, the fewer Trmity Sundays are there. 7. 
This difference occasioned by the Sundays in Advent* (See Adveid.) 8. 
fact that the earth, from which this Sunday after ChrisimaSy so called when 
rotation is observed, is itself moving this festival falls upon one of the first four 
ill the mean time. Herschel’s opinion on days of the week, reckoned from Mon- 
the nature of these spots we have men- day. (See FesHvals,) In the English 
tioned in the previous part of this article, church, the sixth Sunday after Easter is 
Sun-Dial. (See Dial,) called Sunday after Ascensiony and the 

SuNDA Islands ; a group of islands seventh Whitsunday. 
lying to the south of Farther India. The Sunday Letter. (See Dominical 
principal islands of the group are Suma- Letter.) 

tra, Borneo and Java. (See the articles.) Sunday Schools. The founder of the 
The straits of Sunda lie between Suma- modern Sunday schools was Mr. Raikes 
tra and Java. (q. v.), editor of the Gloucester (Eng- 

SuNDAY the first day in the week, land) Journal. Strudi with the wretched 
which has Its name from the as this appearance of a number of children 
day was already called dies soils with the whom he saw playing in the street in the 
Romans. It is celebrated by Christians suburbs, he was informed by an inhabit- 
in commemoration of Christ’s having risen ant to whom he addressed himself^ that 
on the first day of the week. It was also on Sundays, when they were released 
on the first day of the week that the Holy from work, and tlie few who enjoyed tho 
(xhost was poured out upon the disciples, benefit of any instruction during the 
VVe have given a history of the Christian week, were let loos^fi'om school, they 
Sunday under the article Sabhaihy and presented a more afflicting sight of mise- 
s!iall*hcre only refer the reader, for more ry and vice. This obsei-vation immedi- 
informatioii on some points, to Hallam’s ately suggested to him the idea that the 
Constitutional History of Eiigland ^h. profenation of the day might be prevent- 
vii. viii.). In the church services of Eu- ed by putting them to school ; and he en- 
rope, the Sundays are named from the gaged severed women, who kept schools in 
feasts which precede them, or from the 5ie neighborhood, to receive such chil- 
rollects or passages of Scripture with dren as he should send to them on Sun- 
which the religious service was formerly days, and instruct them jn reading and 
oommenced on the several Sundays : — the catechism, paying each of them a 
I . Sunday efter JVew Fear, so called shilling for their day’s work. He soon 
when new year begins on one of the four collected a considerable number of chil- 
last days of the week. 2. Sundays after dren, distributed books among them, gave 
Epiphany, which vary from one to six, them advice, settled their quarrels ; and 
a(!cording to the time of Easter. 3. Sep- the effects of his benevolent exertions 
tiiagesima (q. v.), SexagesimOy and Lsto were so striking, that his example w^ 
mihi (in tlie English church, qvinquagesi’- followed by other charitable persons in 
via (q. V.) Sunday). The third has its different quarters of the city ; and in a 
Latin name from the beginning of the few years Sunday schools were establish- 
Jesson of the day (Psalm h^i, 3). 4. Sun^ ed in almost every part of England. Mr. 
*iay8 in Lent., (q. v.) Their names are Kaikes made his first experiment in 1781, 
taken fi:omf the Words with which the Ics- and, in 1786, it was estimat^ that ^^,0^ 
sons of the day begiit : JhwocUvU (Psalm children were receiving instruction in 
xci, 15) ; JRejnmiseere (Paalhi xxv, 6); Sunday schools. (See a letter of Mr. 
Oculi (Psalm xxv, 15); Lastare (Isaian Rmkes, giving an account of kis proceed* 
Ixvi, 10); Juifica (Fsfdm xliii,l); Palma- ings, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, voL 
runiy Palm Sunday, (q. v.) 5. Sunchys liy, p. 410, 1784.) ^ A Sunday school so- 
after JEastery six in number, which almost, ctoqr was formed in 1785 for Ae enc«r- 
all have names of r^pksmg : Quasinwio* agement of Sunday schools bv pecuntexy 
gmdt (1 Peter ii, 2), or Whitsunday (see am, 8cbo& beim at mt 

Pen^cost ) ; JIfysricardias Domini (Fwm taught by hired teachers. Cmtuitow m- 
xxiii, 6, or Finlm Ixxxix, 2); Jubilate stmedon vvas a great improvement m Ae 
(Psahn Ixvi, 1) ; Cantate (Psalm xevi,^ 1); system, and appears to have becomegen- 
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end about J60(K fA 1608^ the first Sun^ 
day scjiool umou fbruied in Loik1od« 
and tlie examida soon imitated in 
many laige tounnr and some of the coun- 
ties. In IfiSBi the nuibber of Sunday 
schoofai ht England under thef care of the 
established church was about 8000, with 
550,450 pupils: the number of those 
established by dissenters is also very 
grhat. The Scotch ■ Sabbath evening 
schools (first established in Edinburgh in 
^ 1787) arose . from the English Sunday 
schools, but are modified by the circum- 

£ mce that, as nearly all the children in 
at country are taught to read in the pa- 
rochial schools, the Sabbath evening 
schools are more entirely devoted to di- 
rect religious instruction than the Sunday 
schoola In this coimtry, the first Sunday 
schools were opened at New York, in 
1816 ; and they have since multiplied rap- 
idly, and overspread the whole country. 

SuNDERBUNbs ; an extensive, wOody, 
inhospitable district of Hindoostan, inter- 
sected by the mouUis of the Gan^s, in 
the south part of the country of !Beii^al. 
This district is about 10,000 square miles 
in extent, and is intersected bv innume- 
rable rivers and creeks, all of which are 
salt ; and through tte whole tract nothing 
but brackish water is found; and it is 
generally uninhabited, except by tigers 
imd deer. The navigation by boats 
through the Sunderbun<& is very roman- 
tic, and boats coming down to Calcutta 
in the hot season are obliged to take this 
route. The trees are ail of small size, not 
usefiil fbr > timber, but very valuable in 
affording a supply of fuel for Calcutta 
and other towns on the river. 

Sunderland ; a market-town and sea- 
port of England, county of Durham, near 
the mouth of the Wear. Here the malig- 
nant cholera made Its first appearance in 
England in 1831. With jiionk Wear- 
mouth and Bishop Wearmouth, it forms 
one connected town. The High street 
is spacious, and tolerably handsome, 
et^pecially the central part, which rises 
with a conriderable ascent. Some of 
the other streets aJre nariiewand dir^r; 
but ef Iste yearn the gcnensl appearance 
of the town has been improved. Of its 
publw btlSdiiiA die church, a chapel of 
ease, a Bls&o&l ehspeV end • meeting- 
houses- Ibr 1110' intOsbytetteti^ 

and Uhita* 

risen, die 5^ the prinei^ 

pah 'il^e liAuMe S 

^ die eon^ ^ the 

rivw, 987 

span, and rising lOO fyeH dtove the 


level of the water ; so that ships of 400 
tons can sail under it, by strikiiig tjbeir 
top-gallant masts. The t^e of ^nder- 
land has been long on the increase. Coal 
is the staple aiticfo of export, employing 
600 craft. The manu&ctures are chiefly 
of flint an^totde glass, earthen ware, cop- 
peras. CoH is the staple article of export. 
Ship-building is carried on to a great ex- 
tent. By the reform bill it returns, with 
the Wearmoutfas, two members to parlia- 
ment. Population of the whole town in 
1821,33,911. 267milesnorthfrom London. 

Sun-Dew (drdfsera). These delicate 
plants are found in marshes and moist 
places. They attract attention chiefly 
from their leaves, which are all radical, 
and fringed with hairs, each of which 
supports a globule of pellucid, dew-like 
liquor, even in the hottest weather. The 
flowers are small, and mostly white ; but 
in one North American i^ciqs, they are 
conspicuous, and of a fine purple color. 
These plants are remarkable fbr having 
the unexpanded leaves rolled up in the 
same manner as the ferns — a disposition al- 
most unique among phaenogamous plants. 
The most common species, D. rotundi- 
folia^ is an acrid, caustic plant, which cur- 
dles milk, removes warts and cores, and 
takes away freckles and sunburn : distil- 
led with wine, it produces a very stimu- 
lating spirit ; and it was formerly much 
used as a tincture, spiced and sweetened. 

Sun-Fish (orthagoriscus) ; a cartilagi- 
nous fish of a very singular form : the 
body is compressed, broad, abruptly 
truncated, resembling, in fact, the heuil of 
a lajge fish separated from the body : tlu^ 
mOUUi and eyes are very small. Its 
nearly circular form, and the silveiy 
whiteness of the sides, together with their 
brilliant phosphorescence during tlic* 
night, have obtained for it very generally 
the appellations of sun or mooii-figh. 
While swimming, it turns upon itself like 
a wheel. It grows to an mimense size, 
often attaining the diameter of four foot, 
and sometimes even that of twelve, 
and weigfamg from three to five hundred 
pounda. It w very fkt, and yields a great 
quantity of ofi ; but tte fiefth is ill tasted, 
and exhaltMi a dlsagret^le odor. It 
is found id aIH* seas; Horn the arctir 
to the antarctie eit^le« Two or three; 

are knowh. Iti die U. States, 
the same nsaare is^oftan applied to a fish 
of (|S0fsyw), of a com- 

preoifedi ai!ri ehavsiad coimnon 

in nibsl of risers. The 

omalfiris 
Ica^ ud 

SuN-FjLowiSR (Jlilinfsll^) ; a genus of 
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lants, 60 called from the ideal resem-* 
lance of the yellow dowers to the sun 
with his golden rays. The root is mostly 
perennial ; the stem herbaceous, upright, 
and often very tall; the leaves opposite 
or alternate, undivided, often rigid and 
scabrous ; the flowers large terminal, 
usually disposed in a corymbJwEt belongs 
to the composUiB, The speciesnre nume- 
rous, and mostly inhabit North America. 
The gigantic sun-flower (J7. annuus)^ so 
common in our gardens, is a native of 
Peru. The root is annual ; the stem 
thick, cylindrical, rough, from six to fif- 
teen feet in height ; the leaves alternate, 
petiolate, lai^e, and somewhat heart- 
shaped ; the flowers, sometimes a foot in 
diameter, are so inclined as to take nearly 
a vertical position, and usually are turned 
towards the south ; they have the disk 
very large, and the rays short in propor- 
tion. The^seeds form excellent nourish- 
ment for poultry and for cage birds ; and 
an edible oil has also been expressed fiom 
them. — H. tvberosus is a native of Brazil, 
and has been extensively cultivated in Eu- 
rope for the sake of its tuberous roots, 
which are used as a substitute for the po- 
tato. It is often called Jerusalem carti-- 
chohe^ the first term being a corruption of 
the Italian word girasole ; and tlie latter 
has Been applied to it from the resem- 
blance in the flavor of the roots to that of 
the common artichoke. These roots are 
«?aten cooked in various manners, but 
are not so generally liked as potatoes; 
neither are they so nourishing or whole- 
some ; they are, however, excellent for 
sheep and other domestic animals during 
the winter season. The plant flourishes 
in every soil, requiring little attention ; 
but in a good soil the roots are larger and 
of a better quality. When once planted, 
they may be left for years upon the same 
ground, as there are always enough roots 
remaining for reproduction, after the re- 
moval of all that are wanted for the pur- 
;K>ses of aliment. The season in which 
they are dug up for use is from about the 
middle of September to November* So 
(extremely productive is this valuable 
plant, that between seventy and eighty 
tons of the roots are said to have been 
obtained in one season firom a single acre of 
ground. This plam grows to me height 
of eight or nine feet: me flowers are much 
smaller than those of the preceding. 

SuNKA ; with the ancient 'northern 
tribes, the goddess of the sun. Her 
brodter was Mani, god of the moon.* In 

* In German, the sun {Smne) is femiiane, and 
the moon (Aftmd) masculine. 
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honor of her, a boar was fattened through 
the year; and at the beginning of Febni- 
a^, it was sacrificed, with many ceremo- 
nies. Eight days before Januaiy, the 
boar was carried to the ruler of the coun- 
try, and on its back the principal men took 
the oath of fidelity and allegiance. The 
image of Sunna was a half-naked wo- 
man, standing upon a column, with rays 
round her head. Before her breast she 
held a radiant wheel with out-stretched 
arms. 

Sunna, in the Mohammedan religion. 
(See Sunnites^) 

SuNNiTxs; those Mohammedans who 
receive the Sunna Ci.e, a collection of tradi- 
tions relating to Mohammedanism) as of 
equal Importance with the Koran. There 
are several diversities in the copies of the 
Sunna, Those of the Persians, Arabians 
and Africans are entirely opposed to each 
other ; hence the various sects. The ad- 
herents of Ali, who reject the Sunna^ and 
regard Ali as Mohammed’s successor in 
the dignity of high-priest (for instance, 
the Persians), are called by the Sunnites 
(the Ottoman Turks) Shiites (i. e. her- 
etics). 

SuovETAURiLiA ; a Roman sacrifice, 
usually offered after »the census of tho 
people had been taken. It consisted of a 
hog {sus)^ a sheep (ovis\ and a steer (tan- 
rus ) ; hence the name. All these animals 
were males. 

Superior; the largest lake in North 
America, and the largest body of fresh 
water that has been discovered in any 
part of the globe. Its length is different- 
ly estimated by travellers and geogra- 
phers: some make it 490 or 5C0 miles 
long, and 1700 in circumference; others, 
350 miles long, and 1500 miles in cir- 
cumference. Its widest part is said to 
be 190 miles. This is the most western 
of the great chain of lakes, which dis- 
charge Sieir waters by the St. Lawrence. 
Its surface is 641 feet above the Atlantic. 
It is 900 feet deep. Its waters are very 
pure and transparent; and it abounds 
with trout, white fish and sturgeon. Tho 
names of these fish are likely to convey 
diminutive ideas both as to numbers and 
quantity; but we must think of trout 
quite equal in size to the cod of the New- 
foundland banks, and of white fish and 
sturgeon comparatively large. The ave- 
rage weight of the trout exceeds twelve 
pounds, and many forty, and some 
even fifty pounds. These fish exist hi 
such numbers, dwt diere can be no doubt 
that they will supply the whole country 
in the north-west section of thd V. Stateb, 
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and Uiqper CaaaiidB, with dried fUh,^^n 
that coontiy ahall be peopled Iw many 
mSlioiiB. Lakes Huron and Michigan 
also dboond whh dieiii. This lake, and 
die othen, also, aboaod wkh pike, pick- 
ed, earp,baaL henin^ and numerous 
other kiMB of fish. The great lakes, 
from the comparative shallowness of their 
beds, end the circumstance that their 
waters possess less specific gravity than 
those of the ocean^ — and it may be fiiom 
other causes, — ^when swept by the winds, 
raise waves more rough and dangerous 
than those of the sea, though not quite 
so mountainous. It has been often as- 
serted that they have diurnal and septen- 
nial fiuxes and refluxes. This, howev- 
er, is not an established fact; and we 
are certain that, even if they exist, they 
are irregular and inconsiderable. The 
waters of lake Superior are partly 
derived from the marshes and shallow 
lakes, covered with wild rice, which sup- 
]rfv the upper waiters of the Mississippi. 
These are slimy and unpalatable until 
the^ find their level, and undergo the 
action of the lake, where they Income 
transparent, and lose tlieir swampy taste. 
The lower strata of the waters of the 
lake never gain the temperature of sum- 
mer. A bottle sunk to the depth of a 
hundred feet, and tliere filled, in midsuiur* 
mer, feels, when brought to the surface, 
as if filled vrith ice-water. The shores 
of this lake, especiallv on the north and 
south, are rocky and nearly barren. In 
some places, the coast is very rough, and 
highly elevated. The lake is of difficult 
navigation ; but there seem to be no in- 
surmountable obstacles to its becoming a 
padiwa^ for all vessels of stren^h and 
good size. It contains many islands. 
Isle Royal, the largest, is siud to be one 
hundred miles long, and forty broad. It 
receives more than thirty rivers, and dis- 
charges its waters into kike Huron by the 
river or strait of St. Mary. The pictured 
rockSf so caOed from their appearance, 
are on the south side of the lake, towards 
the east endi They are an extraordinary 
natural curlosiw. They form a perpen- 
dicudar wall wO feet high, extending 
ldb<mt twelvemiles. They presentagreat 
yaiib^ of ibnns, having numerous pro- 
jeefiona atid in^ntations, and vast cav- 
ernsi in which the entering waves make 
a jiuting md tremendous sound. Among 
the btgeeis here wfaicb attract particidar 
altentkm, are the cascacte La PomUeaiid 
theDode areh. 1%^ cascade cmdsts of 
a eonsiderable scresni, {mciphated finxn 
Ae height of about seven^ feet by a 


single leap into tho lake. It leaps to 
such a distance, that a boat pass d^ 
between it and the rocks. The Doric 
rock, or arch, has the iqmearance of a 
work of ait, consisting or an isolated 
mass of sandstone, with four pillars sup- 
porting agientablature or stratum of stone, 
covered wh soil, and a handsome growth 
of pine and spruce trees, some of which 
are fifiy or sixty feet high. The only 
outlet to this lake is St* Mary’s strait. 
This extends to lake Huron : othei*s con- 
nect the other lakes; and the combined 
waters of all find their way to the ocean 
by the St. Lawrence. It is not, however, 
to be imagined, that the St. Lawrence 
discharges an amount of water tliat is at 
all comp^ble with what the lakes re- 
ceive. They spread over so great a sur- 
face, that the evaporation from them must 
be immense. Tney are scarcely affected 
by the spring floods of the hundreds of 
rivers which they receive ; and tlieir out- 
lets have no such floods. Like the ocean 
itsell^ tliese mighty inland seas seem to 
receive without increase, and to impart 
without diminution. 

Superior Planets. (See Planets.) 

Supernaturalism, a word chiefly 
used in German theology, is contradistin- 
guished to rationalism. It is difficult to 

g ive any satisfactoiy view of these con- 
icting religious opinions, within our 
limits ; but the subject is too intemstiug to 
be wholly passed over. In its widest ex- 
tent, BupematuraJism is the doctrine, that 
religion and the knowledge of God re- 
quire a revelation from God. So far there 
is no difference of sentiment. All admit 
that God cannot be conceived ofj except 
on the supposition that he has manifested 
himself ; but the next step gives rise to 
disagreement. What is this manifesta- 
tion or revelation, from which we deriv»; 
the knowledge of God ? Some conceive 
such knowledge to be conveyed only hy a 
direct external communication frotn God ; 
to which it is objected that freedom of 
fiuth and knowledge would he thereby 
destroyed, and, at the same time, all exai o - 
ination of true religion, and distinction oi* 
it fitun sc^rstition and fenaticism, wouhi 
cease. l\> this supematuralism, which 
conttders rdhgfon as something supernat- 
ural, excluding the fiee activity of the intel- 
lectual nature of man^ is opposed the other 
extreme, that reltgimi is founded on hu- 
man reaaon akme, mi can diqieme with 
a revelarion ikiin God. But, generally 
foe words mpmiaturidism and 
ratummmn are used pnrtioularly in refer- 
ence to the Christian m%ion. Rationalism 
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maintains that the Christian reUgion dinary subject of human judirment Chris- 


must be judged oi; like other phenomena, 
by the only means which we have to 
jud^ with, viz. reason. It often goes 
Either, and asserts, that Jesus was only 
a man of an elevated character, who pu- 
rified I'elimon ih)m corruptioi^ and incul- 
cated nobler views respectih|^ 6od^ and 
the destiny of man, than those which had 
prevailed among the Jews and heathens 
before him, and preached and practised a 
purer morality, which, through God’s &- 
vor, became widely diffused. All notions 
which cannot be reconciled with these, 
they say, ought to be considered as addi- 
tions to the simplici^ of Christianity, and to 
be set aside, or rejected. Supematuraiism 
considers the Christian religion as an ex- 
traordinaiy phenomenon, out of the cir- 
cle of natunil events, and as communi- 
cating truths above the comprehension of 
human re^n. Jesus is that person of 
the Godhead who brought this supernat- 
ural truth to men, and, by his blood, saved 
tlie human species from the lost state to 
which it had been reduced by the iall of 
Adam, rose ag«un, and now rules the world 
with God the Father. Human reason 
must therefore receive, unconditionally, 
the mysterious truths, divinely communi- 
cated in the Holy Scripture; and this 
is the only way to learn the truth and ob- 
tain salvation. These views are variously 
modified ; and, as is the case with eJi im- 
]>ortant questions, many believe that both 
run into extremes ; that in die one, too 
much is claimed for human reason, whilst 
in the other, feeling has an undue ascen- 
dency; that supematuraiism has depth 
without clearness, and rationalism, such 
as we have represented it, clearness with- 
out depth. This intermediate party, who 
hy some have been termed reUianedistSf 
whilst the extreme party are called hy- 
perrationalista, say that supematuraiism 
removes religious tmth beyond the sphere 
of the human understanding, and even 
beyond the possibility of recognition. IfJ 
say they, divine truth is someming which 
i'omes entirely from without, and is un- 
c'onuected with other truth, where is our 
r apacity to recognise it ? The revelation 
of the omnipresent Ruler of the world, 
which pervades all ws, is, they fUr&er 
say, annihilated, if Chnsdanity has no con- 
nexion with that revelatioi^ or manifes- 
tation, and if it is essentiatty different from 
what existed before, cur iiritbout it. On 
the other hand, they allow that Ae hy- 
perrationalists nusundeEStand the cfaaiec- 
ter of human veasen, and empose it to 
Christiaiuty, so as to r^uce this to an or- 


tianity they consider as inteimediate 
between these two views, as presentuig in 
Christ the sublimest union of man with 
God, whilst it leaves to theological sci- 
ence the task of unfolding the full extent 
of revealed truth. 

SuPEKSTiTioir ; the error of those 
who, in their opinions of the causes on 
which the Tate of men depends, believe 
or disbelieve, without judgment and 
knowledge. The external causes by which 
the fate of men is decided, are God 
and nature ; and accordingly there is a 
religious, and a philosophic supersti- 
tion. Superstition shows itself either in 
deriving natural effects from supernatural 
causes, attributing, for instance, an un- 
common disease, connected with striking 
symptoms, to the influence of some evil 
spirit, or in believing such events as 
accidentally fbilow each other to be 
united by invisible connexions ; as, for ex- 
ample, in considering a comet a messenger 
of aistress, because it has happened some- 
times, that, after the appearance of a 
comet, a misfertune has taken place. It 
is impossible to point out all the kinds of 
superstition, os they have existed among 
different nationi^ and to estimate the mel- 
ancholy effects which they have had on 
human virtue and happiness. Yet it is not 
always easy to fix the linuts of superati- 
tion ; and many an assertion or opinion, 
which has been rejected, at one tune, as 
mere superstition, has teen proved; in 
later times, to be feundedin trut^#. Med- 
ical science, in particular, afiSirds many 
such instances. 

Supplement op an Arc, in geometry, 
is the number of degrees that it wants of 
being an entiro semicircle ; as complement 
signifies what an arc wants of being a * 
quadrant. In literature, aujfmlcmmt is 
an appendage to a book, which supplies 
what was deficient in it. 

Supporters, in heraldry ; figures stand- 
ing on the scroll, and placed by the side of 
the escutcheion, and seeming to support 
or hold up the same. They are sometimes 
human figures, and at other times animals, 
and creatures of the imagination. 

SuPRSMACT. Acemding to the Roman 
CatboliGS» St. Peter was not only the head 
of the apoetolical colleffe, but the psstor 
of the univez^ chur^. The Roman 
pontiff is the successop of this priiKie of 
^the apostles, and, like biin» has aiitbority 
and jurisdiction over the whole 
believers, without excepdon, ewiof Mm 
respect and obedimfe. The iHwml.of 
Trent declared that pe sovefelfn ponitiff 
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is, .the .vicar of God upon earthy and has much declined, and now consists cliiefly 
supreme p6wer over all the church. Tlie of raw cotton, a few of its own manufec- 
extent of the auiiicHity thus assumed 1^ tures, and articles imported from Guzerat. 
the pope, is difibrent in different countries, The greater number of vessels that now 
and the '^ole doctrine of the papd su- enter the port are Arabs. All large ves- 
premacy is of course rejected by the Prot- sels are obliged to remain at the mouth of 
estant, Greek and other churches. In the river called Swallow roads, where 
1534, Henry Vllf assumed the title of the they are somewhat exposed to storms but 
only supreme head, on earth, of the church the anchorage is good. The value of the 
of En^and. The oath of supremcuy (that exports, in 1811, amounted to 3,964,523 
is, of renunciation of the papal supi*enia- rupees. Surat is situated in a fertile 
cy), with the oath of abiuration (q. vX plain, protected on one side by the river, 
was fermer^ required to he taken by all and on the three otliens by a brick ram- 
persons in office, and might be tendered, by part and ditch. It also possesses a stroi^ 
two justices of the peace, to all peraons citadel, surrounded by an esplanade. It 
suspected of disaffection in England, is inhabited by a great vaiiety of people ; 
Some modifications of the law requiring but the Parsees, or fire worshippers, are 
this oath were made in 1793 (see Cath- most affluent. In 1807, there were reck- 
olic KinancipcElum ) ; but it was still, witJi oned 1200 Parsees of the sacei'dotal class, 
the declaradon i^ainst transubstantiation, and 12,000 of the laity. The hospital for 
the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice the preservation of maimed or diseased 
of the mass, requisite as a qualification animals was formerly occupied by rats, 
for sitting and voting in parliament, and mice, bugs, &c. The squares ofthe city are 
for holding certain offices, until the pas- large, the streets spacious, but not paved, 
sage ofthe Catholic relief bill. This bill re- and the dust troublesome. The larger 
peals all former acts on the subject, and re- houses are flat roofed ; the houses of the 
quires of a Roman Catholic peer, or mem- common people hi^h roofed. The civil 
her of the house of commons, &c., be- administration of this city has been vested 
sides the oath of allegiance and abjuration, in the hands of the English East India 
the following oath of supremacy : I do company since 1800. 
declare that it is not an article of my faith. Surd, in arithmetic and algebra, dc- 
and that I do reject, renounce and abjure notes any number or quantity that is in- 
the opinion, that princes excommunicated commensurable to unity ; otlierwise called 
or deprived by the pope, or any other au- an irrational number or quantity. (See 
thority of the see of Rome, may be de- Irrational Quantity.) 
posed or murdered by their subjects, or Surgery (from the Greek the hand, 
bv any person whatsoever ; and I do de- and fpyov, work) ; that branch of the lieal- 
clare that I do not believe that the pope ing art which cures or prevents diseases 
of Rome, or any other foreign prince, by the application of the hand, either im- 
pfelate, person, state or potentate, hath, or aided or with the aid of iiistninionts. 
ought to have, any temporal or civil juris- War early made the healing of wounds 
diction, power, superiority or preemi- more important than the curing of dis- 
iience, directly or indirectly, within this eases, which were then less frcqin^nt, on 
realm. account of the simple manner of living. 

Supreme Court of the U. States. Fifty years before the Trojan war, Mclaiu- 
(See Courts ofih/tU. paragraph 3.) pus, Chiron, and his disciple iEsculapius, 

SuRAT;acity ofHindoostan, in Guzerat, accompanied the Argonautic expedition in 
on the Taptee, twenty miles from its the quality of surgeons ; and in tluj Tro - 
mouth ; lon.^ 7^ S' E. ; lat. 21° 13' N. jan war, two sons of .^sculapius, Ma- 
The population was estimated, in 1796, at chaon and Podalirius, took care of tin* 
800,000; the returns of 1816 gave a pop- wounded Greeks. The Greek and Ara- 
ulation of about 325,000. It is one of bian physicians, at a later period, caltivat' 
the most ancient and populous cities of ed surgery and medicine together, as is 
India, and was formerly called the impe- proved by the works of Hippocrates, Ga- 
rial port, and was the place whence leii, Celsiis, Pauliis of iEgina, Albucosis, 
Mohmnmedan pilgrims were conveyed to &c. However, in the time of Hippoc- 
Mecea, often at me expense of govern- rates, some surgical derations were kept 
ment. • The articles of its commerce were separate from medicine. In the oath of 
of the richest kind, viz. diamonds, pearls, H^>poctat6s, lithotomy Was fbAidden to 
gold^ nmrit, ambergris, fiances, indigo, phyrictans. The Arabians also felt an 
i^tpetre, silk, and fine cottons. But siroe aversion for operations^ ahd it was con- 
the rise of Bombay, its commerce has sider^ beneatfi the di^ifty of physicians 
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to operate themselves. The Romans left membera. Desault (q. v.) became the 
them generally to their slaves. In the ehief of the neW' school. Rerides the 
middle ages^ the practice of the healing surgical school of Paris, that of Strasburg, 
art was almost exclusively confined to andjwrticularly that of Montpellier (whera 
the monks and priests. But, in 1163, the Delpech distinguished himself), which 
council of Tours prohibited the clergy, has not always agreed with that of Paris, 
who then shared with the Jews the prac- are celebrated. Now that surgerv goes 
tice of medicine in Christian Europe, hand in band with medicine, and rs sup* 
from performing anv bloody operation, ported by exact anatomical Imowledge, it 
Surgeiy was banished fix>m the univerai- advances with certainty towards periec- 
tles. under the pretext that the church tion. All surgeons, however, are not ca- 
detested all bloodshed. Medicine and pable of pemrming great operatibns. 
surgeiy were now completely sep^ted. Some of the necessary qualities may be 
This separation was the more easily ef- acquired by practice ; but some of them 
footed, since the bath*keepers and barbers must be received fi^m nature. Sam. 
had undertaken the practice of surgery. Cooper’s Dictionair of Surgery, &c. 
At the time of the crusades (from 1100), (fourth edition), and Riclierand’s Origin 
many diseases were introduced into Eu- of Modem Surgery (fifth edition, Parilg), 
rope from the East, particularly into Italy, are much celebrated. 

France and Germany, which caused the Surinam ; a territoiy and colony of South 

frequent use of baths, and the establish- America, in Guiana, belonjmg to the 
rnent of bathing-houses. In France, the Netherlands, lyi^ west of French Gui- 
company of barbers was formed, in 1096, ana and east of English Guiana; bound- 
whcii the archbishop William, of Rouen, ed north by the Atlantic, east by the river 
forbade the wearing of the beard. These Maroni, south by a country of the Indians, 
bath-kee[3ers and barbers remained for and west by the river Courantyn. It is 
several centuries in possession of the prac- about 150 miles from east to west, and up- 
ticc of surgeiy. Meanwhile the mists of wards ofsixty from north to south ; square 
the middle ages disappeared. Enlight- miles, about 11,000 ; population, 57,000. 
ened by anatomy, surgeiy assumed a The principal rivers are the Surinam, 
new form ; and the worl^ of Bereng^o fi*om which the colony takes its name, tlie 
de’ Carpi, of Fallopius, of Eustachius, Courantyn, Copename, Seramica, and 
&c., were the true source of the knowl- Maroni. The first only is navigable: the 
edge with which Ambrose Parfe enriched others, though longond broad, aresoshal- 
this science, which had been degraded by low, and so crowded with rocks and small 
its union with the barber’s trade. By the islands, tliat tliey are of but little conse- 
fliscovcries of Caesar Magatus, Fabricius quence to Europeans ; nor are their hanks 
uh Aquapendente, Wiseman, William inhabited, except by Indians. In all of 
Harvey, and Fabricius Hildanus, suigeiy them the water rises and falls for more 
made new progress. In 1731, the surgi- than sixty miles from the mouth, occa- 
<’al academy was established in France, sioned by the stoppage of the fireshes by 
which soon became celebrated throughout the tide. In the Maroni is found a peb- 
F^urope. Mar6chal la Peyronie, Lamar- ble called the Maroni diamond. The 
tiniere, &c., were distinguished surgeons, climate, which was formerly extremely 
The collection of memoirs and prize fatal to Europeans, has, within the last 
writings of the surgical academy contains twenty years, oeen much improved, by the 
the history of this flourishing period, increased population of the colony and 
'fhere are preserved the labors of J. L. the letter clearing of the ground. The 
Petit, Garengeot, Lafoye, Lecat, Sabatier, year is divided into two wet and two dry 
and of several other practitioners. The seasons. The highest heat during the 
emulation of all Europe was excited by hpt season is stated at9P; the common 
Kucli an example. At this period flour- temperature from 75^ to 84^. This equal 
ished, in EnglwdiCheselden, Douglas, the degm of heat is owing to sea-breezes, 
two Monro^ Shc^, Alanson, Pott, Smel- which regularly set in at ten o’cbek, and 
lie, the two Huntm ; in Italy, Molinelli, continue till five P« M., cooling the atmos- 
Bertrandi, Moscati; in Holland, Albinus, phere urtth a cmistant stream of d^ghtfid 
Deventer, Qamper: in Germany and the air. ' The aoMemmta era chiefly on die 
north of Europe^ Hjsister, Zach, Platnm;, Surinam and Its bnoieliea. The noH ii 
Stein, Rfidensr, .Bi^er, Aerell, CaUia^ very ftrtile, proving stt^^ eot* 
Thedan, and Rithterf Down to the and ton, eoooa, inaize, and un« 

ef the last cenluiy, the Frendh surgical cidtivaled parts are covered wMr Im- 
acadeiiiy coatalnw many diatinguwhed mease forosts, rodts^ and meumainsj 
6 * 
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some of the latter ebriehed with a variety 
of mineral productions. The river Suri- 
nam, whiw gives name to the colony, 
rises fit>m mountains in the interior, and, 
after a course of about 150 miles, flows 
into the Atlantic, Ion. 55® 4(y W., lat. 6® 
85^ N. It is about four miles wide at its 
mouth, and from sixteen to eighteen feet 
deep, at low water mark, the tide rising 
and &Uing above twelve feet. It is navi- 
g^w for small craft 120 miles. Parama- 
rilo, twelve miles from its mouth, is the 
capital of the colony. It has a safe and 
convenient harbor, with an active com- 
merce, and contains a population of 8000 
whites, and several thousand fiee blacks, 
slaves, &c. The English have several 
times been in possession of Surinam, but 
finally restored it, in 1815, to the Dutch 
government. 

Surrey. (See Howard^ Henry.) 

Surrogate ; one who is substituted or 


the length of terrestrial arcs in difierent 
latitudes, also fall under the general term 
aurvemngj though they are frequently 
cellea trigommdricdl surveys^ or geodetic 
operations^ and the science itself geodesy. 
(See Trigonometry^ Degrees^ Heigrds^ and 
Triangie.) Lana surveying consists of 
three distinct operations : 1. the measur- 
ing of the severm lines and angles ; 2. pro- 
tracting or laying down the same on pa- 
per, so as to form a' correct map of an 
estate or countiy ; 3. the computation of 
the superficial contents, as found by the 
preceding operation. Various instru- 
ments are used for the purpose of taking 
the dimensions, the most indispensable of 
which is the chain commonly called Gun- 
ter^s chain, which is 32 yards long, and is 
divided into 100 links, each 7.92 inches : 
10 of these square chains, or 100,000 
squai*e links, is one acre. This is used 
for taking the linear dimensions when the 


appointed in the room of another ; as the 
bishop or chancellor’s suiTogate (from the 
Latin swrrogare). 

SuRsoiiiD, in arithmetic and algebm; 
the fifth power, or fourth multiplication 
of any number or quantity, considered as 
a root (See Root.) 

SuRTURBRAND, fossil wood, impregnat- 
ed more or less with bitumen, is found in 
great abundance in Iceland. A bed of it 
extends nearly through the whole of the 
north-western part of the island. It is, 
in fact, a subterranean forest, impregnated 
with bituminous sap, and compressed by 
the weight of the superincumbent rocks. 
Branches and leaves are pressed together 
in a compact mass ; but the fibres of each 
may be distiiictly traced. The surturbrand 
is used by the Icelanders chiefly in their 
smithies, and in small quantities. It is 
sometimes so little mineralized as to lie 
employed for timber . — Surtur is the name 
of the northern god of fire. (See North- 
ern Mythology*\ 

Surveying, in a general sense, denotes 
the art of nieasuiing the angular and line- 
ar distances of objects, so as to be able to 
delineate their several positions on paper, 
and to ascertain the superficial area, or 
' space between them. It is a branch of 
al^liedinaftiematics, and supposes a good 
knowledge of arithmetic and geometry. 
It is of two kinds, land surveying and 
marine smnreyi&g, the fbnner hav&ig gen- 
erally in view the measure or contents of 
ceiira traM .of land, and the latter the 
positacm of beacms, towers, shoals, coasts, 
Tkpse eatensive operations which 
^ve for their object die determination of 
toe lotitiide and longitude of places, and 


area of the land is required ; but when 
only the position of objects is to be deter- 
mined, a chain of .50 or 100 feet is more, 
commonly used. A great deal of labor is 
frequently saved by having proper instru- 
ments for measuring an^es. The most 
usual and the best adapted for this pur- 
pose are the circumferentor, theodolite 
and semicircle. The surveyor’s crojjs, or 
cross-staff, is likewise very convenient fi)i 
raising perpendiculars. For surveying in 
detail, the pLiin table is the best instru- 
ment. Of the German works on this 
subject, Meyer’s Unterricht zur prakiischai 
Geometrie (1815), and Lehmann's Jln- 
weisung zur richtigen Erkennung und gv- 
nauen AbhUdung der Erdoherjlddie (1812), 
deserve to be recommended. (See To- 
pography.) 

Sus. PER Coll. On the trial of criini 
nals in England, the usage at the assize s 
is for the judge to sign tl)e calendar, or 
list of all the prisoners’ names, witli their 
separate judgments ui the margin. For 
a capital felony, the sentence Hanged by 
the neck” is written opp^ite the prison- 
er’s name. Formerly, in the days of 
Latin and abbreviation, the phrase nsed 
was sus. per cdU.^ for suspendaiur per coUum. 

SusquEHANNA, the largest river of' 
Pennsylvania, is formed by two brandies 
which unite at Northumberland. Tint 
east branch rises in Otsego lake, in New 
Yoric: the western branch rises in Hunt- 
ingdon county, Pennsylvania. After 
tiheir junction, the river flows south-east 
into the b^d of Chesap^e bay, and is 
one and one fourdi mile wide at its moutli. 
It is navigable only five mites. 

Sussex, Augustus Fr^eric, duke of^ 
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sixth son of Georm III, and second sur- 
viving brother of the present king, was 
born Jan. 27, 1773, and received his edu- 
cation, with his brothers, the dukes of 
Cumberland and Cambridge (see the ar- 
ticles), at G6ttingen. He then travelled 
in Italy, and spent four years at Rome, 
where, in 1793, he married lady Augusta 
Murray, daughter of the Catholic earl of 
Dunmore, according to the forms of the 
Roman Catholic church. On their re- 
turn to England, they were again married 
by bans in London ; and the duke offered 
to resim his claims as a member of the 
royal ramily, on condition that his mar- 
riage should not be disturbed. It was, how- 
ever, soon after declared invalid by the 
ecclesiastical court, as contrary to the pro- 
^ isions of the royal marriage act, 12 Geo. 
Ill, c. 11, which declares that no de- 
scendant of George II shall be capable of 
contracting matrimony without the con- 
sent of the* king. On the publication of 
this sentence, lady Augusta, who had be- 
come the mother of two children, sepa- 
rated from the duke, and passed the rest 
of her life in retirement. In 1801, the 
jirince was created earl of Inverness and 
duke of Sussex, and received a parlia- 
mentary grant of £12,000 per annum, 
whi(;h was subsequently increased by the 
^idditton of £9000. It is the boast of the 
duke that he has never applied for any 
grant from parliament, and that he has 
paid ills debts fully from the savings of 
liis pension. The duke is an easy speak- 
er, and has often spoken in the house of 
lords, particularly in favor of measures for 
the relief of Catholics, and usually ad- 
dresses the many charitable and literary 
societies of which he is a member. He 
lias been for a long time president of the 
society for the encouragement of the use- 
liil arts, and has recently been elected 
president of the royal society. He has 
i>ecn the friend and patron of learned 
irum, and is himself a scholar. He has 
collected a valuable library, particularly 
ricli in Bibles and dictionaries. A cata- 
logue has been published by Pettigrew 
(Bibliotheca Sussexiana^ 18SS). In his 
])olitical principles, the duke has been at- 
tached to the whi^ and was consequent- 
ly in the opposition during the regency 
and reign of nis brother George IV. 
liberal opinions in politics, and the part 
which he took in &vor of the queen (see 
Caroline Jbndia\ eatrfu^ged him ftrom the 
court; but a reconciliation took place 
during the king’s lust illness. The dW- 
dren of the lady Augusta Murray 

bear the name of D’Este. 


SusBifETER, Francis Xavier ; a com- 
poser at Vienna, a pupil of Salieri, and, 
from 1795, attached to the imperial opera 
at Vienna* He died in 1803, thirty-seven 
years old. He composed several operas, 
and supplied those parts of Mozart’s re- 
quiem which that great master left unfin- 
ished. 

Suttee, or, more properly, Sati ; a 
word in the Sanscrit, or sacred language 
of the Hindoos, meaning and h^^ 
extensively applied to then* female deims, 
and to acts of purification, especially to 
that preeminent species, the self-immola- 
tion of the widow on the funeral pile of 
her deceased husband. The name of 
this horrid sacrifice is commonly written 
svMee by the English ; but scUi is the cor- 
rect mode of spelling it, according to the 
orthographical system of sir W. Jones. 
The origin of satiism, or sutteeism, is 
buried in mythology. The goddess Sati, 
to avenge an insult offered to her hus- 
band Iswara by her father’s neglect to 
invite him to an entertainment, consum- 
ed herself before the assembled gods.* 
To lord Bentinck, governor-general 
of India, belongs the honor of having 
abolished this shocking perversion of de- 
votion in the Rritish dominions. This 
abolition took place in December, 1829. 
Until then, the British government had 
permitted it, provided the act was perfect- 
iy voluntary (which the religion of Brah- 
ma also prescribes), and if notice of such 
resolution had been previously given to a 
magistrate, who was required to see that 
the suttee was public, and that all the 
requisitions of the law were fulfilled. We 
learn from bishem Heber’s Narrative that 
the opinions pi well-informed men, to 
whom the cause of humwity was equal- 
ly dear, were divided respecting the abo- 
lition of these self-sacrifices, some believ- 
ing that suttees would then take place in 
secret, and be more common than before, 
and that opportunities, morpover, would 
be afforded for many murders. The peo- 
ple are said to have heartily rejoiced at 
the abolition; but, what may well sur- 
prise us, the East India Magazine states 
that an English lawyer went fi'om India 
to Eng^land to prosecute an appeal before 
the privy council, made by some Brah- 
mins in Bengal, against lord Bentinck’s 
prohibition of suttees. The same journal 
states that this ^ custom bad its orim in 
ihp excessive jealousy of the early Hindoo 
princes, who, with a view to prevent their 

* See Tod’s AnnaU and of Ma- 

jast^han; ako the review of It la tins Atamean 
Qitafterly, number xx, BScember, 1831 . 
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numerous widows forming subsequent at- 
tachment^ availed themselves of their 
irresponsible power; and, with the aid of 
the priests, it was promulgated, as if by 
sacrra authority, that the wives of the 
Hindoos of eveiy caste, who desire future 
beatitude, should immolate themselves ou 
the demme of their husbands* Since 
1756, when the Britbh power in India 
became firmly establish^, upwards of 
yjlOOO .widows have been cruelly sacri- 
find! A Brahmin possesses the privilege 
of marry ing as many wives as he pleases. 
Ununtu, a Brahmin who died at Bagna- 
pore, h^ more than one hundred wives: 
twenty-two were bumed at his death. 
The fire was kqpt burning three days. 
He had married four sisters, two of whom 
were burned with his cor;)se. A short time 
before lord Bentinck’s order, a rajah in the 
hill country, who died, had twenty-eight 
wives bumed with his body.” So far the 
East India Magazine. Perhaps, however, 
this self-immolation is in part owing to 
the surprisingly little value which Hin- 
doos put on human life (hence so many 
suicides, infanticides, immolations and 
self-immolations), and to the relation of 
the Hindoo wife to her husband. None of 
the sacred books of the Hindoos command 
the suttee, though they speak of it as 
highly meritorious : it is believed to render 
the husband and his ancestors happy, and 
to purify him from all offences, even if he 
had killed a Brahmin. (See the Vedoy &c., 
quoted before the privy council, June 23, 
1833, to support the above-mentioned peti- 
tion.) The rule is, that the act of the widow 
must be volunt^; but we can easily 
ima^ne that the fanaticism or cupidity of 
relations often compels the Hindoo wid- 
ow to immolate herself, just as they forced 
women, in the middle ages, to take the 
veik which also is required, by the rules 
of the church, to be voluntary. The cer- 
emonies of a suttee are various, and last 
from a quarter of an hour to two hours. 
Sometimes the widow* is placed in a cav- 
ity prepsured under the coipse of the 
fausl^d; sometimes she is laid bv the 
body, embracing itl If the husband was 
not a Brahmin, u is not required that the 
coipee should be bumed with the widow: 
any which belonged to the deceas- 
ed — ^his garments, rimperB,walking-eiaff— 
may be substituted ^r the coxpse. There 
wercv .ACCordBiQ^ to official report, above 
foity suttees in province of Ohaze- 
poor in ; and severs) had taken place 

not rqpofted to the magistrate, 
SjErwAnorr-BJUUmruoT, Peter Alegis 
Wasiliowhadi, couiit of, prince ItaHnski, 


field-marshal and generalissimo of the 
Russian armies, one of the most distin- 
guished gmerals of the eighteenth centu- 
was bom at Suskoy, a village of the 
kraine, in 1730. His ftther, an officer, 

? laced him in the military academy at 
etersburg; and, in his seventeenth year, 
Suwaroft' entered the service as a coih- 
mon soldier, and gave proofi of his cour- 
age in the war against Sweden. In 1754, 
he became lieutenant, and, after distin- 
guishing himself in the seven years’ war 
(q. V.), received the command of a regi- 
ment, in 1763. In 1768, he obtained the 
rank of brigadier-general, and served sev- 
eral campaigns in Poland, receiving, in 
reward for his courage and conduct, the 
crosses of three Russian orders of knight- 
hood. In 1773, he was appointed to the 
command of a division of the troofis under 
count RomanzoflT, and completely defeated 
a portion of the Turkish army at Tuitu- 
key, killing several of the enemy with his 
own hand. Crossing the Danube, he 
afterwards, in conjunction with the force 
under Kamenskoy, routed the amiy of 
the rets effendi with great slaughter, and 
the capture of all his artillery. In 1783, 
he reduced the Budziac Tartars under 
the Russian yoke. In 1787, being chief 
in command, he was intrusted with 
the defence of Kinbum, then attacked by 
the Turkish forces both by sea and land ; 
and, after an obstinate siege, succeeded in 
repulsing his assailants with considerable 
loss. At Oczakow and Fockzami f^at the 
former of which places he received a se- 
vere wound) his daring valor was equally 
displayed ; and, in the September oV 
17w, the Austrian troops, under th<f 
prince of Saxe-Cobum being sur- 
rounded, on the banks or the Rimnik, by 
100,000 Turks, owed their preservation 
to his timely arrival with 10,000 Russians, 
who not only rescued them from a de- 
struction that appeared inevitable, but oc- 
casioned the utter overthrow of the ene- 
my. To this victory he was indebted for 
tlie first of bis above-named titles, and the 
dignity of a count of both empires. Tht? 
ne^t, and periuq^s the most sanguinary of 
his actions, was the storming of Ismail 
(q. V.), in 1796, This strongly fortified 
town had reristed all attemi^ to reduc^^ 
it for a period of seven months, when 
Suwaroflr received peremplOfy ordeisfirom 
prince Potraikin (q; v*} IP ta&e it without 
d^y, and fdedged exeeme the 

tatk asrigned 1^ hi dam Of the 
sadring of the idaee on tibe moA tiie 

irdiseraiiinate mmm&m of W|Clw of its 
inhdbitants^ of eveiy age and sex, the ac- 
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counts of the period give the most revolt- 
ing reports. The announcement of his 
bloody triumph was made by the general, 
who adected a Spartan brevity in his de- 
spatches, in the words ‘‘Glory to God! 
Ismail is ours.” Peace being proclaimed 
with Turkey, the empress (see Catharine 
II) had leisui*e to mature her designs 
against the devoted kingdom of Poland ; 
and Suwaroif was selected as a fit instru- 
ment to cany them into execution. He 
marched, accordingly, at the head of his 
troops, to Warsaw, destroying about^0,000 
Poles in his way, and ended a campaign 
of which the unprincipled partition of 
the countiy was the result. (See Praga^ 
and Poland.) On this occasion, he re- 
ceived a field-marshal’s baton, and an 
estate in the dominions which he had 
contributed to annex to the Russian 
crown. The last and most celebrated of 
his actions w’as his campaign in Italy in' 

1799, when his courage and genius for a 
while repaired the disasters of the allied 
forces. Paul gave him the command of 
the Russian forces destined to act with 
the Austrians, and the emperor of Germa- 
ny created him field-marshal, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian troops in 
Italy. He gained several brilliant victo- 
ries Piacenza, Novi, &c.,and drove the 
i^ench from all the towns and fortresses 
of Upper Italy, and was rewarded for his 
services with the title of prince Balinski. 
But, in consequence of a change in the 
plan of operations, he passed the Alps ; 
and the defeat of Korsakoff at Zfirich (see 
Massina)^ together with the failure of the 
expected assistance from the Austrians, 
obliged Suwaroff to retreat from Switzer- 
land. Paul, offended with the Austrian 
i'ourt, now recalled the prince, in spite of 
his remonstrances ; and preparations were 
iriade for* his triumphal entry into Peters- 
burg. Meanwhile, Suwaroff, having 
(‘vaded an imperial order, directing the 
generalissimo to name each general in 
turn general of the day, by appointing 
prince Bagration standing general of the 
day, was declared, by command of the 
tMnpen>r, to have deserved censure, and 
the preparations for his triumph were sus- 
pended. Chagrin at this dismee hasten- 
ed his death, which took place May 18, 

1800, sixteen days after his arrival at Pe- 
tersburg. — Suwaroff was a remarkable 
man. Though feeble aadi ribkly in hia 
youtli, be had acquired a aouhd oonatitu* 
tion by his aimpto and abstemious mode 
of life: he slept upon straw, and bis 
whole wardrobe conatote^ of his regi- 
mental uniform and a shehpskin. He ^ 


served punctiliously all the ceremonies of 
his reli^on, and never gave the signal for 
battle without crossing himself, and kissing 
the ima^e of St. Nicholas. He was inflexi- 
ble in his purposes, faithful to his promises, 
and incorruptible: in courage, promptness 
of decision and action, he has had few 
equals. His contempt of money, his coarse 
manners, and his intrepidity, rendered him 
the favorite of his soldiers ; but the supe- 
rior officers were often ofiended by the 
severity of his discipline. Although ac- 
quainted with several modei*n languages, 
he never entered into any political or 
diplomatic correspondence; and he was 
accustomed to say that a pen was unbe- 
coming the hand of a soldier. ' His orders 
and reports were often written in doggerel 
verae. 

Swabia. (See Suabia.) 

Swallow {hirundo). The air seems to 
be truly the home of the swallows : they 
eat, drink, sometimes even feed their 
young, on the wing;, and surpass all other 
birds in the untiring rapidity of their 
fiight and evolutions. The beak is short, 
broad at base, very much flattened, and 
very deeply cleft, forming a large mouth, 
well adapted to the purpose of seizing 
winged insects, which constitute their ac- 
customed food. The feet are very short, 
and the wings remarkably long. In win- 
ter they migrate to tropical climates, a few 
days being sufficient to pass firom the arctic 
to the torrid zone. In the spring they 
return ; and it has been found oy eimeri- 
ment that individuals always come back 
to their former haunts. They sweep over 
our fields, our rivers, and through our 
ver^ streets, easily eluding all enemies by 
their powers of vring. We have six spe- 
cies in the U. States. — ^The bam swallow, 
{H. rvfa) is most abundant east of the 
Alleghany mountains. Here it is our most 
common species, alw^s seeking the soci- 
ety of man, and very frequently attaching 
its nest to the rafters in bams, &c. The 
upper parts are steel blue, the lower light 
chestnut, and the wings and tail brownish- 
black ; the tail is greatly forked, and each 
feather, except the two middle ohe% is 
marked on the inner vane with a white 
spot. — The white-bellied swallow (H. tn- 
ndw) is less abundant than the preceding, 
but not unfrequently takes possession of 
the boxes intended for the pui^le ma^n. 
The ufmer parts are light, glossy, greeny- 
blue ; tne wings brown-black, trith sHy t 
green reflections, 'and the whole lower 
parts pure white: the tafl is^ferifed^ tmt 
dighriy, in compuison wife th6 barb eWW 
low, from which it may abo tfe dtstin^ 
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by its saUiiigjnore in its flight. — tion, and its wide^ unexpected, diving ra- 
The puiple mardn {H.punmrea) inhabits pidity of flight. In the ^ttled parte of 
all pai^ of the U. States, and Canada to the country, it builds only in vacant chiin- 
Hu^on’s bay. It is a general jfevorite, neys, and in passing up and down pro- 
and every where takes up its abode among duces a noise somewhat^ resembling dis- 
the habitations of men. The Indians ana tant thunder. The nest is small and shal- 


Negroes hang up gourds, properly hol- 
lowed, fbr its convenience; and, in the 
more settled parte of the Union, consider- 
able expense is sometimes incurred in 
preparing fbr it a suitable residence. In 
the country, it renders essential services, 
by attacking and driving away crows, 
liawks, eagles, and other large birds. Its 
note is loud and musical. It is much 
the largest of our swallows. The color of 
the male is a rich and deep purplish blue, 
with the wings and tail brownish-black ; the 
female is more plainly attired, and has the 
under parts whitish, with dusky and yel- 
lowish stains. — ^The bank swallow {til ri-^ 
paria) is common in the U. States, as well 
as in the eastern continent. Unlike the 
others, it has no partiality for the society 
of man, but dwells in communities along 
steep gravelly banks, in which it scratches 
out iionzontiu holes for breeding places. 
It is particularly fond of the shores of 
rivers, and is found in immense multitudes 
in several places along the Ohio. It is 
the smallest of our swallows. The color is 
brown above, and beneath white, with a 
brown band across^ the breast. — ^The re- 
publican or cliff swallow (ff. yWm) is 
easily distinguished by its even tail. The 
upper parts of the body are black, glossed 
with violaceous ; the undef parte whitish, 
tinged with ferruginous brown ; the 
throat and cheeks dark femiginous ; and 
the front pale rufous. The note is very 
lingular, and may be imitated by rubbing 
moistened cork round the neck of a bot- 
tle. It lives in communities, building in 
unsettled places, under projecting ledges 
of rocks. The nests are formed of mud, 
are very friable, and somewhat resemble, in 
form, a chemist’s retort It is common 
about the base of the Rocky mountains, 
and within a. few years ht» become fkmil- 
iar in many parte of the Western States, 
as well as m the state of New York, and 
even in Maine. — ^The chimney swallow 
( H. prfowgwi) differs widely ftom the oth- 
ers, in its ferni and manners. The color 
is entirely deep aoow brown ; the tail is 
short and rounded, having the shafts ex- 
tending beyond the vanes, sharp pdinted, 
strong and elastic, by means of which 
structure the bird Is enabled to rest CMlnsl 

perpejodkalar wbBs. is easily Heftin- 
goSahed in the air by its short Imy and 
long wings/their i)Uick and slight vitm- 


low, attached by one side, and composed 
of very small twigs glued together with 
a strong adhesive gum. Sometimes chim- 
ney swallows congregate in immense 
numbers, to roost in certain hollow trees ; 
and such are generally noted in the conn 
try as « swallow trees.” While roosting, 
the thorny extremities of the tail are 
thrown in fbr support. The birds’ nests 
of China, so celenrated as an article of 
food, are the fabric of a small species of 
swallow, found in the Indian arclii- 
pelago. 

Swammerdam:, John, a very distiii' 
guished naturalise, was bom at Amsterdam, 
in 1637. His father, who was an apotli- 
ecary, designed him for the church ; but, 
as he preferred physic, he was allowed to 
pursue his studies m that profession. He 
was sent to Leyden, where he quickly 
distinguished himself by his anatomical 
skill, and the art of making preparations. 
After visiting Paris for improvement, he 
returned to Leyden, and took the degree 
of M. D., in 1667, and about the.spnie 
time began to practise his invention bt 
injecting the vessels with ii ceraceous mat- 
ter, which kept them distended when 
cold — a method from which anatomy has 
derived very important advantages. En- 
tomology, however, became his great pur- 
suit ; and, in 1669, he published, in the 
Dutch language, a General History of In- 
sects. In 16TO appeared his Miraculum 
JStoXuT<ty seu Uteri mvliehris Fabricay 
which was added an account of his new 
method of waxen injection. Rendered 

a ochondriacal by intensity of study 
other causes, he became totally mitit 
for society, in which state he received im- 
pressions from the mysticism of Antoi- 
nette Bourignon, whom he followed to Hol- 
stein. He afterwards returned to Amster- 
dam, where he died, in 1680. Pi'oviously 
to his death, in a paroxysm of enthusi- 
asm, lie burnt all his remaining papers, 
but, under the i^essure of indigence, had 
already sold the greater part of his writ- 
ings md drawings to Thevenot. These, 
hi3f a century afterwards, came into pos- 
sagsion of Boedbaave, who caused them 
to he publtelied in Latin and Dutebjundetr 
the tlue of BiblSa Ahturis, aive JXMoria 
Jmeibmn tir Cfostas redticfa, &c. 
(3 vob., folio, Leydeia^ 17^. I'his jpubli- 
catidn, which . has been translate into 
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English by sir John Hi^ abounds with 
the most curious discovejrie& Besides the 
works before mentioned, he is author of 
Thtctatua Phvsieo-^naiomico-Medicus de 
I^^iratione (Leyden, 1679, 8vo., and 

SwAit The swans are to 

closely alhed to the duck and ^oose, in 
their anatomical structure, that it is diffi* 
cult to point out distinctive characters; 
althoughmostofthe species are readily rec- 
essed by their external form. The color 
of the plumajge is, in general, pure white ; 

' a black species, however, hro been lately 
discovered in New Holland. In northern 
* climates, the swans are the ornament of 
the rivers and lakes, over which they seem 
to preside, from the miyest^ ease and 
grace of their movements. They swim 
rapidly, and their flight is powenul and 
long continued ; they live in society, and 
feed chiefly on the seeds, roots, and other 
t parts of aqiihtic plants, but eat frogs, in- 
sects, and worms. They make their nests 
near the margin of the water, upon the 
ground, and attain a great a^e. The flesh 
is coarse, dark-colored, and m general not 
much esteemed. The tame swan is dis- 
tinguished by its red bill, having a protu- 
berance on the front In its wOd state, it 
inhabits the great interior seas of Eastern 
but is now domesticated in all 
parts of that continent It often measures 
eight feet, when the wings are extended, 
and weighs twenty or twenty-five pounds, 
its strength is such, that it has no formi- 
dable enemy, except the eagle, and in its 
l)attles with this antagonist o^n comes 
off victorious. It is to be regretted that 
we have not tliis noble bird mom com- 
mon in the U. States. The American 
wild swan breeds and passes the sum- 
mer in the Arctic regions, but on the ap- 
proacii of winter, miarates to temperate 
climates. In the A&ntic states, it is 
liardly known east of the Chesapeake, 
which seems to be a favorite resort during 
the winter season. 

Swan River ; a British colony, on the 
western coast of New Holland, establish- 
ed in 1829. It is situated on Swan river, 
so called from the ((reat number of black 
swans seen upon it, which empties into 
the ocean in lat. 39P W Ion. 115^ 4fr 
E. Several settlementB have been form- 
ch], and the soil is repreaented as fertile. 
Swan river was explored for nsfurljr sixty 
nijfes from its motuii, fay BL IWHy, min-* 
to tiie eXpemfloa of jAMidttiy who 

touna it to flow over ctfoaneomi rocks, 
through a country cbv<Hpedwifotiu» ^*« 
esitB of gum trees. At the point wtere 


his examination ceased, the river was a 
third of a mile in width, with a slow cur- 
rent. A group of islands opposite the 
mouth of the river offers some roadsteads 
with safe anchorage for large vessels. 

SwEABORo. (See Sueaborg.) 

Sweat. (See PersptraHon,) 

Sweating Sickness, in medicine; a 
febrile epidemic disease, of extraordinary 
malignity, which prevailed in England, at 
different ^riods, towards the end of the 
fifteenth centuiy and the beginning of the 
sixteenth, and spread very extensively in 
tlie neighboring countries, and ontiie con- 
tinent. It appears to have spared no age 
nor condition, but to have attacked more 
particularly persons in high health, of 
middle age, and of the better class. Its 
attack was very sudden, producing a sen- 
sation of intense heat in some particular 
part, which afterwards overspread the 
whole body, and was followed by proftise 
sweating, attended with insatiable thirst, 
restlessness, head-ache, delirium, nausea, 
and an irresistible propensity to^sleep, to- 
other with great prostration of stren^h. 
The patient was mqiiently carried off in 
one, two or three hours from the eruption 
of the sweat It seems to have first ap- 
peared in the army of the earl of Ricli- 
moud, upon his landing at Milford haven, 
in 14^, and soon spread to London. This 
body of troops had been much crowded 
in transport vessels, and was described by 
Philip de Comines as the most wretched 
that he had ever beheld, collected proba- 
bly from jails and hosj^ls, and buned in 
filth. It broke out in England four times 
aftqr this, in 1506, 1517, 1528, and 1551. 
The process eventually adopted for its 
cure, was to promote peraptration, and 
carefully avoia exposure to cold. The 
violence of the attack generally subsided 
in fifteen hours; yet the patient was not 
out of danger under twenty-four hours. 

Sweden and Norway, or, as the united 
kingdoms are sometimes styled, even in 
official papers, Scandinavia, form the. 
Scandinavian peninsula, which is connect- 
ed with the continent of Europe by Lap- 
land, and comprises 295,4^ or, according 
to some, 29142^ square miles. It extends 
beyc^ the Arctic circle, stretching from 
5^ 22^ to 70° 11^ N. 1st., and is bound- 
ed hv the North sea and tl^e Caxtegat on 
the west imd south-west; by the Baltic and 
tite gtilf of Bothnia on the east and south- 
east; its northern boundary is the Fro^ 
zen ocean^ on the noith-easCi Norweg^ 
end Svremh Luplattd border oalUimsa 
Ijapland* The Pans, apd (rince Ifi^) foe 
Tomeo and Muonio^ here form di# sepa** 
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rating fine between Ruraiaand Sweden. 
A chain of mountidtis foram a natural di- 
vision between Norway and Sweden : the 
highest sonunita are the Syltop^ 6079 feet 
high, and the Scbneeh&ttan, 8337 feet 
high, in Sweden ; ami the Folge8onde,5432 
feet high, in Norway. The northern part 
forms the Kj61 or Kiel mountains, and 
the southern, the Seve mountains. The 
fermer terminates in the North cape, the 
extrehie northern point of Europe; the 
latter is nearer the western than the east- 
ern shore, whence the main streams are 
on the eastern declivity, and flow pi^ly 
into the gulf of Bothni^ and partly into 
the Cattegat. It divides into three branch- 
es ; the Long.Fjdlls (Langfield and Dofre- 
field), extending to cape Lindesness (Lin- 
den&s), on the North sea; asecond branch 
Mnarating the Norwegian basin of the 
Giommen finm the Swedish basio of the 
Gdtha-Elf^ and sinking down to the Cat- 
tegat; and a third dividing the sources 
of the Clara, which, after flowing through 
lake Wener (1100 square miles in extent), 
in Sweden, takes the name of Gdtha-Elt; 
fiom those of the Dal-Elf^ and stretching 
between lakes Wener and Wetter, to the 
sound. The summits of the Scandina- 
vian mountains, from 67® to 70® N. lak, are 
masses of barren rocks (Fjall^, covered, at 
the height of flx>m 3900 to S700 feet, with 
perpetual snow, and abounding with steep 
precipices, frightful cleife, lakes, and rapid 
tonrents. The declivity towards the North 
sea is extremely precipitous, and full of 
abmpt^crags awful chasms. Nearer 
the eastern coast lies lake M&Iar, fifty-five 
mites long, and fi*om twenty-three to 
twenty-seven miles broad, containing idOO 
islandls, whose waters are emptied into 
the B^tic: lake Hielmar is connected, 
with it Lake Wetter receives forty riv- 
ers, and enmties itself throu^the Motala 
into the Jmltic. To Sweden belong 
OBland and Gothland, two fertile islands 
in tiie Baltic. The Aland group, at tlie 
mouth of the gulf of Bothnia, was ceded 
to Russia in 1899. The coast, brcdcen by 
nuno^rous indentures (Fiords), forms nu- 
.merous holms or rocky islets (Stockholm, 
instance), and safe harbors, especially 
on th%slioreB of Norwi^ ; on which the 
SahairSm, a dangerous strait, and the 
Maela|r6m, a whirlpool, are jpaitieularly 
remarkable. The eomate of Sweden and 
Norway, owbig to fee nature and ateva- 
^ tbe eomixff is, wife fee exception 
of tm aoutitem^and wesfem feorea, diy 
mod onld. Among tbe ptoduotiomi are 
oicebM Aukf com (in inadequate quan- 
ti^Tt ao that, in many Idaees, fee pwple 


mix powdered fir-bark or moss with feeir 
com meal; in fee soufe of Sweden,, how- 
ever, fee cultivationof com is increa^g^ 
potatoes, flax, hem^ hops, and tobacco, 
which, however, thnve only in the south- 
ern regions. In the north, the cound^ is 
an almost impenetrable forest of pines 
and SrSf and dwarf-birches, ahd abounds 
in deer, hares, elk, bears, and wolves* 
Berries and reindeer moss only grow 
here. Gluttons, lynxes, foxes, marmots, 
tame and \iild birds, are also found. Tbe 
poverty of the pasturage renders the hom- 
ed cattle, goats, swine and sheep smaU ; 
though tlie breed of the latter nas been 
improved, since 1715, by the introduction 
of English and Spanish rams. The rein- 
deer is a native of the tiorth. ^oe Deer, and 
Lapland.) The climate of Sweden is, on 
the whole, warmer than that of Norway. 
On the coast, particularly on the Cattegat, 
the herring fohe^ was, a short time ago, 
of considerable importance.* Seals, dol- 
phins, and other fishes, are taken in plcpty. 
The mineral kingdom is rich. Gold oc- 
curs only in small quantities. Silver is 
more abundant. The silver mines of Sa- 
la have yielded, during the three last 
centuries, 1,640,000 marks of pure silver. 
The copper mines at Fahlun (a mining 
town, with 4200 inhabitant^ produce, at 
present, 1,200,000 to 1,800,000 
and all the Swedish copper mines, a total 
of 1500 tons annually. Excellent iron is 
obtained in large quantities: 120,000,000 
pounds are smelted every year, consti- 
tuting seven eighths of all the mining prod- 
ucts. The ripest iron mines are those 
of Danemora,in Upland. Lead, cobalt, vit- 
riol, sulfur, alum, some salt, marble, por- 
phyry, granite, grind-stones, mill-stones, 
and sandstone, asbestos, slate, talc, lirn(% 
&c. occur. There are many mineral 
springs in Sweden ; in Norway, only one 
The Swedes and Norwegians ai*e of 
a middle stahire, and compactly built 
The purity and coldness of the air, and 
the necessity of extorting every thing 
from the earfe, gives them a hardness akin 
to tlieir native iron, and a bold indepen- 
dent spirit. Bi the sciences, tbe Swede 
shows- a somid and penetrating mind. 
Poetry and fee fine ans have also put 
forth some fefr bloas^ns in fete rude cli- 
mate. The tenXuage is of Teutonic ori- 
gin. The BWerafe and Nonyegibn dia- 
tects d|Sw but littte. Tbe fiajMnge of 
Lapla^ is a Finnife dialed ^llie two 
kh^oili% Nferw^^ liwe^n, bad, in 
18Sra. acoordtng to odMlti dbeame^ a 
poirnkthn fe^n 

to a square mfie. But in fee southern 
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proyinc^ of Sweden, there are 142 in* 
habitants to a square mile. The popula* 
tion, in 1828, was 3,878,700. Sweden 
alone contains 168,363 square miles, and 
2,800,000 inhabitants. In all the cities, 
there are about 322,000 inhabitants. 
Stockhplm, the capital of the kingdom, 
has a population of 79,526 ; Gottenburg 
{G6taborg), the principal commercial cit^ 
m Sweden, 24,000 ; Chnstiania, the capi- 
tal of Norway, 20,600 ; and Bergen, the 
chief commercial city of Norway, 20,800. 
But few towns, however, number more 
than 4000 inhabitants, and many have 
scarcely 500. Out of Europe, Sweden 
possesses, since 1784, St. BarAolomew, 
one of the West India islands, containing 
filly-three square miles and 18,000 inhab- 
iuints . — Staeden (Svea) comprehends 
four regions : 1. Sweden Proper, or Svea- 
lan^ comprising eight provinces, among 
which are.Upland, Sudermannland, or 
Siidermania, Dalame,or Dalccarlia(a poor, 
hilly country, in which there were 40,000 
men, in 1819, destitute of the means of 
support), and Wcrmeland, now forming 
eight governments (lane ) ; 2. Gothland, 
or Gothia, comprising thirteen govern- 
ments (Schonen, or Scania, one of its 
pmvinccs, contains Ilelsingborg, on the 
soj^J, the place of embarkation for Den- 
mark, and Ystadt, the place of embarka- 
tion for Stralsund); 3. Norrland, contain- 
ing live provinces (Ileijedalen, Jfontland, 
Westerbottn, &c.) ; 4. Swedish Lap- 

land, containing from 34,000 to 38,000 
square miles. The whole number of 
Swedish iiaplandci*s was estimated, in 
1818, at only 3000 persons, of whom 669 
were owmers of reindeer. To these must 
boa<!ded about 2000 colonists. Several of 
the colonies in Lapland were founded by 
haron Hemielin, at his own expense, 
■^riiis region yields but a triding revenue 
lo the crown. — B. Nbrway. Tne south- 
i m part {S6denfield) comprehends Chris- 
tijinia and Christiansand ; the northern 
(Nordenfield), the dioceses of Bergen, 
Orontheim and Ndrdland: to the latter 
belongs Finnmark, or Norwegian Lapland. 
(See JYorwayA 

The original inhabitants of Sweden were 
of Finnish descent — ^Finns and Lapland- 
ers, who were driven to the extreme north 
by Germanic tribes. Among the latter, 
the Godis and Swedes soon gained the 
asceadeiK^y, stilgectiiig the pmer tribes. 
Tbeir chief mag^iMitjBs were judges of 

elpipM e desomt mm a mm of Oidin. 

of dt IffmtL, and rritgoeil in Bwe- 

voi- XII. 7 


den till 1068. A regular government was 
first established by Oloj^ or OJaf I, in 
994, who was converted to Christianity. 
The Goths and Swedes still remained dis^ 
tinct, and their disputes distracted the 
kingdom for centuries. In 12^, when 
the powerful fomiJy of the Folkungs as-^ 
cenaed the throne, the two hostile tribes 
became united into one nation ; and, at the 
same time, the succession was settled. 
Sweden then extended only to Helsing- 
land. In 1248, Eric XI conquered the 
interior of Finnland; and, in 1293, Tor- 
kel Knutsen, the guardian of Birger, con- 
quered Carelia, the extreme province of 
that country ; so that Sweden now became 
the immediate neighbor of .Russia. In 
1332, Magnus Smek obtained possession, 
through Mats Kettilmundsen, of the prov- 
inces of Schonen, Bleckingcn and Hal* 
land ; but they were lost again in 1360. 
Tired of his oppression, the Swedes re- 
belled in 1363, and gave the crown to his 
sister’s son, Albert of IMecklenburg. The 
Swedes soon became dissatisfied with 
their new king, who foil, in 1388, in the 
battle at Falkfiplng, fighting against tlic 
Danes, whom his subjects him called in to 
their assistance. In 1389, Marraret, queen 
of Denmark and Nor^vay, added Sweden 
to her other possessions ; and the diet of 
Calmar (q. v.) ratified tliis union, 1397, 
each state retaining its own constitution. 
Troubles, rebellions, and, finally, com- 
plete anarchy, followed lliis measure ; and, 
in 1448, the Swedes and Norwegians 
elected a separate king, Karl Knutscii 
(i. e. Charles, the son of Canute), and for- 
mally' renounced the union. After the 
death of Charles, several of the family 
of Sture reigned in succession, with the 
title of presidents, though with regal au- 
tliority, until, in 1520, Christian II of 
Denmark was acknowledged Idng of 
Sweden. But his tyranny disgusted the 
people. Even during the ceremony of 
the coronation, notwimstanding his prom- 
ises of amnesty, he ordered ninety-four 
Swedish noblemen to be beheaded m the 
market-place of Stockholm, and perpe- 
trated similar acts of cruelty in the prov- 
inces. In 1521, Gustavus Wasa, or Vai^ 
who had escaped from the Danish pris- 
ons, put himself at the head of the mal- 
contents, and, in 1523, after the expul- 
sion of Christian, was elected to the 
crown. Hq introduced the reformation 
vaamyg his sulyects, added the estalqa/of 
and the monastmestohisown 
donsoine^ promoted the trade and com* 
meice of Sweden, by treatiea ISiig- 
land and HoHancI, and, in aaeiued 
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to his fitmilv the succession to the throne. 
BBsson and successor, Eric XIV (reigued 
15<60 — 68), added Esthonia to Swraen, 
and, at his coronation, in 1561, introduced 
the titles of count and baron, before un- 
known in Sweden, which, he bestowed 
u^n several ftmUies. His suspicious 
d^i^position and tyrannical acts made him 
an object of pmular hatred. He was 
deposed, andi after nine years* imprison- 
ment, poisoned in a dungeon. He was 
succeeded (1568 to 1592) by his brother, 
John II, who, 1^ the peace of Stettin, 
1570, ceded to Denmai^ Schonen, Hal- 
land, Blekingen, Heijedalen and Goth- 
land ; and, in 1580, embraced the Catho- 
lic religion, in which he caused his son, 
Sigismund, to be educated. Sigismund, 
who received at the same time the Polish 
crown, was dethroned, in 1602, in Swe- 
den, by his ambitious uncle, Charles, a 
zealous Lutheran, who was formally 
crowned, in 1604, as Charles IX. The 
wars, in which he became involved with 
Russia, Poland and Denmark, were hap- 
pily concluded after his death, in 1611, by 
the great Gustavus Adolphus II (q. v.), 
who fell at Lfitzen, in 1632. (See Thirty 
Years* War.) In the reign of his daugh- 
ter, Christina (q. v.), the war in Germany 
was honorably carried on and completed. 
During its progress, Sweden was men- 
aced by Denmark; but the victories 
of Torstenron, and the mediation of 
France, led to the peace of Brdmsebro 
(1645), by which Denmark gave up 
to Sweden Jemtland and Herjedalen, 
with the islands Gothland and CBsel, 
agreed to surrender Halland for twen- 
ty-five years, and exempted Swedish 
vessels fiom the sound dues. By the 
peace of Westphalia, Sweden obtained 
the German duchies of Bremen, Ver- 
den. Hither Pomerani^ a pmt of Fur- 
ther Pomerania, and Wismar, with a seat 
in the German diet In 16M, Christina 
rerigned her crown to Charles X, Gusta- 
vus of Deux-Ponts, the nephew of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus." This martial prince ad- 
ministered the government till 1660. He 
had to contend with the Poles, Russians 
and Danes, and astonished the world by 
his daring enterprises ; but he was unable 

na^i. The^ardians of Ins so^Charles 
XI, concludM the peace of Oliva (q. v.), 
witt theP61eii^inl^,by whieh all Livo- 
nia to the Dwina wiu traiisfeiTed to Swe- 
den; the peace of Co^nhagen, with Den^ 
inadLhy which they reetoiw Drontheim 
aiid Bcmhblin (gained by Charles Gosta- 
viis ih the peac»e of Roschfid with Dm- 


mark (1658), together with Blekingen, 
Schonen and Halland), and came to a 
reconciliation with Russia, on the baris of 
the peace of Stolbow. Sweden became 
involved in an unsuccessful war against 
Brandenburg, Holland and Denmark ; 
but, by the peace of St. Germain and 
Lund, in 1679, she lost only the part of 
Pomerania beyond the Oder. Charles 
XI entered upon the government in 1682, 
and admitted females to the succession. 
He improved the internal condition of his 
kin^om, revoked the grants of the crown 
lands, augmented the revenue, but made 
many enemies among the nobles, and left 
a fiill treasury to his son Charles XII 
(q. V.), who reigned from 1697 to 1718. 
But ml his treasures were expended, to- 
gether with the blood of liis subjects, in - 
protracted and useless wars. (See Cosrfz, 
and Mnihem War.) On the death of 
Charles, in 1718, Ulrica Eleanora, his 
youngest sister, the last of the house of 
Wasa, succeeded to the throne, less by 
hereditary right than by the voluntary 
choice of the states, who revived the an- 
cient form of government, but with great- 
er limitations of the royal power. Tlie 
ruling party, by the peace of Stockholm, 
in 1719, ceded Bremen and Verden to the 
elector of Brunswick, and, in 1720„rStm- 
tin and Hither Pomerania, as for as th6 
Peene, to Pnissia ; by the peace of Ny- 
st&dt, in 1721, Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, 
Wiburg, and a part of Carelia, to Russia ; 
and, by the pei^o of Fredericksborg, 
with Denmark, in 1720, renounced all 
claim to the exemption from sound dues. 
Frederic of Hesse, the husband of Ulrica 
Eleonora, who assumed the government, 
with the consent of the states, and ad- 
ministered it from 1720 to 1751, was a 
weak prince, ruled by his nobles; and the, 
council of state made itself entirely inde- 
pendent. Instigated by France, he cn 
gaged in a new war with Russia (1741 1, 
for the recovery of the provinces that had 
been ceded to Russia. By the peace oi' 
Abo (q. V.), which concluded the war, in 
1743, he lost part of Finland, to the river 
Cymmene ; and, as the queen was child- 
less, the successioii was settled on Adol- 
phus Frodmric, duke of Holslem and bish- 
op of Lfibeek. Adolphus Frederic, in 
whose petocm the house of Holstein as- 
cended the Swediflii throne, reigned from 
1751 to 1771; He look pan in the 
seven yeato* wdr. (q«v,) /Che kingdom 
iSptoaetod by the fitofioM of tlie hats 
ai^ ciq;j%'and the regal antb^ iety hecam^ 
a niifn ebadow. Ilf (^« v.) at 

len^ happily liw yoke of the 
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aristocracy. He restored to the kingdom countiy and the age. Looking steadily 
its stren^ and its honor ; but, in 17^, he to the future, he meets present difficuhtes 
. fell a lactim to a conspiracy. His son, with firmness and wisdom. He possesses 
Gustavus IV (a y.), ascended the throne the afiections of the majority of the na- 
under the guardianship of , his uncle, but tion, and especially of the army ; and has 
. lost it in 1809. His uncle, who assumed imbued his successor with his own prin- 
the government under the tide of Charles ciples. The crown-prince, Oscar, lives 
Xlli (q. V.), gave the kingdom a new con- and thinks as a Swede. He met with a 
stitution, and chose, for his successor, distinguished reception, at Verona, at the 
prince Christian Augustus of Sleswic- time of the congress, Oct. 26, 1822, where 
Holstein-Sonderburg-AugUstenburg, Who the visits of the two emperors seem to 
adopted the name of Charles Aumstus. confirm the opinion that his succession to 
Jle concluded the war with Russia ny the the throne was guarantied Iw Russia, 
peace of Friedrichshamm, in 1809, by Soon afterwards, the marriage oi^e prince 
.which he ceded all Finnland, and, in 1810, with Josrahitie Maximiliana, daughter of 
renewed the previous relations of the Eugene Jmauharnais^ duke of Leuchten- 
kingdom with France. The crown-prince, berg (whose wife was Aurasta Amelia, 
however, died suddenly ; and the diet of princess of Bavaria), took ^ace at Stock- 
Oerebro chose, for his successor, the holm. June 19. 18^. The first fruit of 


French marshal Bemadotte, prince of 
Ponte Corvo, who was adopted by tlie 
,king under ^e name of Charles John. 
(See Charles XIV.) Sweden now de- 
clared war against Great Britain ; but the 
pressure of the war, and the increasing 
encroachments of France, produced a 
change of policy (1812), and she joined 
the allies a^nst Napoleon. (See Charles 
XIVj and Mvssiar^German frar.) By the 
peace with Denmark, concluded at Kiel 
( Jan.^>^ 1814), Sweden received Norway 
as an independent, free, indivisible, and 
inalienable kingdom, in return for her 
possessions in Pomerania and the island 
of Rugen. 

Since the union of Norway and Swe- 
den, concluded by the storthing at Chris- 
tiania, Oct. 18, 1814 (see JVbrwttv), this 
double kingdom has combined, under one 
king and two very different constitutions, 
two proud and free-spirited nations, each 
jealous of its peculiar privileges. The 
political condition of Sweden and Nor- 
way forms a permanent partition between 
them : there, a jealous aristocracy is per- 
petually watching over its ancient privi- 
leges ; here, the democracy struggles to 
defend its new-born rights. In bothkJng- 
doms, the peasantry and the citizens bold 
a higher rank than in most European 
states. ^ In Norway, there iB no heredita- 
ly nobility, and tne veto of the king is‘ 
only conditional. These circumstances 
sf*em to separate the Scandinavian peiiin-; 
siila from the European system of pediti^*^ 
with which, however, it is closely con-^ 
riected. To the discrepancy of domain 
and foreign relatioBS is added an ihce^ 
sant struggle widi the climate and aoiI,iMth' 
obstmetijons m trade, depreciated paper 
money, at|d m ppikesBive public debt. 
Charles XIV is a Sbrera^n suited to the 


this marriage, Charles, bom May 3, 1826, 
is styled duke of Schonen ; the second, 
Francis, borti July 9, 1821^ duke of 
Upland; the third, bom 1829, duke of 
Gothland. Some intrigues and conspi- 
racies for the restoration of the family 
of Wasa have occurred in Sweden ; but 
the estates took this opportunity (1823) 
to give the king and the crown-prince 
the strongest assurances of fidelity. The 
king and Swedkh estates, in order to in- 
terrupt all communication with the ex- 
iled family, determined to transfer to it all 
its property remaining in the kingdom, 
and to extinguish its pension by the pay- 
ment of a certain sum mutually agre^ 
upon by the two parties, which was done 
in 1824. The personal character and con- 
stitution^ principles of the king have se- 
cured him the love and fidelity of his 
subjects. He often visits the remote prov- 
inces of his two kingdoms, relieving dis- 
tress wherever be finds it, usually from 
his private purse, and takes no important 
measures without being assured of the 
concurrence of the estates, which meet 
every six year^ and of the majority of 
the nation. 

It has been the object of the govern- 
ment in Sweden to ]^ve unity to the ad- 
ministration ; and the minister at the head 
of each department is responsible for its 
measures. The constitutional committee 
of every diet has the right to exfiuune the 
journals of the cabinet, to dii^ver any 
violation of the constitution. Since 1821, 
the judicial power has been separated 
from the executive. The adnuniatratkm 
of justice hap been 

The new Swedish emsthufiw of JuiieT, 
1809, is given in the seeded voliii^efCkm- 
sthudons of the 

man,Le!pric, 1817). To separate the roy- 
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ai power more completely from the judi- 
cial the kina proposed, in the diet of 
183^ the abafiaon of his right to preside 
in the supreme court. The prop<Wl of 
the estates, in 1823, to make their sessions 
and those of the supreme courts public, 
was, however, negatived by the king. 
The finances and credit of the state were 
restored by careful management and ^at 
economy. The public accounts were rigid- 
ly inspected, and reduced to perfect order, 
and government soon had it in its power to 
jMiy oflj annually, $120 — 150,000 of tlie na- 
t tonal debt, which amounted, in 1820, to 
<1,500,000 Swedish rix dollars. The diet 
of 1823 fixed the total expenditure oi‘ 
Sweden at 8,121,357 dollars banco. Still 
complaints were made of the expenses of 
the court, and the state of the cun*eney 
stood in need of furtl^er changes. The 
organization and discipline of the army 
have been improved, while tlie burden of 
military service and the expenses of tlie 
military establishment have been dimin- 
ished. The army is composed of 45,203 
men, and the whole armed force amounts 
to 138,509 men, exclusive of the naval 
service. The number of officers in the 
army is veiy small: there is not more 
than one officer to forty men ; while, in the 
French army, there is one to every ten 
men. The navy consists of twelve shi[>s 
of the line, thirteen frigates, sixty smaller 
vessels, and a Scheeren fleet of *3<42 sail. 
(See &heeren*) The Swedish soldiers 
are employed, in peace, in building canals, 
l oads, forts, and other public works. The 
freedom of the press is estabilsijefl by 
aw, but wider such regtrictiorm that if is 
itth more than nominal. Still the jour- 
nals often speak with great fn^odom, and 
exercise considerable ioftiieticeujion fitih- 
lic opinion. Political clubs and friend ly 
societies cannot exist without the con- 
sent of the gmenmient; and a sociefy 
modelled on the plan of oar common 
drfmting societies, ivas put down. In 
conformity with iImj principh^s of tio 
pnditbitive which prevaikd in 

1820, but lias since been modifHMl, tlu* 
government otiempted to encoiirngc. ih»- 
mesiie industij liy laving restridionii on 
fbfidgn nHUOrumctnml attkles. Pofrifpt 
were mwmtragml to 

iisli ftew tmtM2ies^c4*hidttis% in iSwe^fcit 
Ivy Imtiitfes. Tbe abolitloti of gtiilds, 
wbfeh was altiunpled under the dirsetinu 
of the Idng, yraii not oceomplIstiecL The 
whde syiiem of nohey in regtmi to com- 
merce imd manumc^uies was abeikdted in 
1^1, and a new tariff has been adopted 
since the ivojpnning of 1B25. Hioce 1820, 


the navigation of the rivers, especially in 
the northern provinces, has been improv- 
ed. Steam navigation has also been in- 
troduced, and canals have been con- 
structed. 

The government of Norway is prompt 
and regular, and much more economical 
and simple tlian that of Sweden. The 
organization of the courts, and the admin- 
istration of justice, are also better; thus, 
in the supreme court of Christiania, pub- 
licity of procedure and oral pleading 
have long been established. The fami- 
lies of tlie ancient national nobility in 
Norway had gradually sunk to the rank 
of peanuts, while Danish and German 
families had taken their place, by being 
ap))ointed to offices of government for- 
merly held by Norwegian noblemen. 
The constitution of 1814 prohibits th»‘ 
creation of counties, baronies, &:c., and 
admits no Iieraditaiy rank. Tlie Nonve- 
gians further wished to abolish the exist- 
ing nobility ; and resolutions to that efibet 
passed the Norw^egian diets of 1815 aiul 
1818; but tlici royal sanction could not hr 
obtained for them. In the storthing of 
1821, a majority voted a third time for its 
ahoiitian ; and tlie measure, having bt^en 
approved by three successive storthingN, 
liecame a law without the royal smTtu>n. 
The king asked f>ra delay, at least, in ut. 
measure, but it was refused, and 
ored to o!;tuin tin* right of cn',ating u in w 
nobility in Norway, as a reward ior ti): 
tiiiguishec I services ; hut without 
The st^^rthi^lg alsfi njt'f'ted a jiropctsiil ot 
the king to estahJisfi a juiy tor the trial ot' 
otlh/icrs of the press, a <*o/ 2 >oi'slup a, at 
jury not bring coiir-i.^reiit wirJi ihr 
lion of Norway, a/though tu' lii 

pn.*>«s ill tin t, piiiii>iird h) iiopr;* 

orjmetjt, ;uui, in by a tbiO. It v. • ^ 

not till fith r a long u 

slorthiug hnaih to jkiv . v, ,:i„ 

eigh| Uir tm ; 

mark, denwHU wore tnr»? ;- 

.Aui^tria, 

'riH’se imhu-rd ^ 

ami wnb ' 

of jdujfs* were kn 

luvod of tbft 

pUffMliWF? of tiMf %■ 

meiwtimt, bow«<ver, wi^rr u 

mid tbail n 

aridcr,(Mi a tbi ‘fmpe of' 
iHimiaded tmy \nnmwdmf' wfmw ilbe con 
of Norway* Tliia ■of tb^' 
fttorihttiig, dtirbif fiNv - mwAtm of • II304, 
mueli itlloolkMi 

countries. The bad appomiod bb 
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son viceroy of Norway, and thus made 
him commander-in-clHef of tlie land and 
sea forces. The presence of this prince 
was, perhaps, desimed to countenance the 
propositions for. ^an^ in thirteen sec- 
tions in the constitution, namely, the in- 
troduction of the absolute veto ; the crea- 
tion of a Norwegian nobility; the appoint- 
ment of the premdent of the storthing by 
the king, &c« But these and other pro- 
posals were unanimously rejected by the 
storthing, May 22. (See the NorwtfMn 
Constitution^ in the 2d volume of the Eu- 
ropean Constitutions.) When the crovm- 
pnnce prorogued the storthing, Aug. 9, 
1824, he expressed a hope that me wishes 
of the government would meet with more 
fiivor in a future session ; but, in the session 
of 1827, the proposition for an absolute veto 
was unanimously rejected. The crown- 
prince was then reeled to Stockholm, 
and his appointment as viceroy of Nor- 
way was revoked. The king and queen 
visited Christiania in September, 1825; 
and their presence in that city in the year 
1827, at the fifUi regular storthing, and 
again in 1828, gave tlio monarch an op- 
[M at unity to witness anew the love and 
liiitli of his Norweman subjects. But 
their ottachment to their constitution was 
as warmly displayed on llie anniversary 
establishment of the Norwegian 
« institution, May 17, 1827. (See Ahr- 
imy.) 


of the hi§^hor civil and military 
offices, from which fbreiffners are ex- 
cluded by law. Without me consent of 
the states, the king cannot enact new 
laws or aMish old ones. The constitu- 
tion requires the king to assemble the 
states once in five years. The legislative 
power in Norway is lodged in the stor- 
thing, which meets every three yean. 
A viceroy, or governor-genefal, resides at 
Christiania. The revenue and troops of 
the two kingdoms are kept distinct. The 
fortifications of Norway are only in part 
occupied Sweden. For the levying 
of taxes, the consent of the states is neces- 
saiy, and all the troops and officers are 
required to take the oath of allegiance to 
them, as well as to the king. Since 1796, 
the sovereign has had the right to make 
war and peace, to regulate the judiciary, 
and to conduct the ^neral administration 
without restraint. The succeaskm to the 
throne is hereditary in the male line ac- 
cording to the law of primogeniture. Chi 
the extinction of the male Ime, the estates 
have full power to elect a king. The 
sovereign is of fiiU age in Norway at the 
completion of his ei^teenth year, and in 
Sweden at the close of his twentieth. 
Before his coronation, the king is requir- 
ed to take the inaugural oath, and to sub- 
scribe an engagement to maintain invio- 
late the Evangelical Lutheran religion. 
A Swede who abandons the Lutheran re- 


in 1822, the free navigation of the 
Hliu-k w‘a by Swedisli and Norwegian 
ships was obtained from the Porte, and a 
was concluded with Great Britain, 
in 1824, ior the 8up;.«re8sion of the slave- 
li 111 1828, a treaty of commerce and 
nuvijxtttiim between Sweden and the U. 
Suites placed the vessels of the contracting 
on tile footing of naUoual vessels 
m the |>t>rts of the respective nalkms. 
See iix-mr^n Historg of Sufeim (in 

Svvi^lish, 1826); EkendeliPs Hisioru of 
ihf Swedes (in German, 1827 aeq.}* 

We liave already given an account of 
condttioii of Norway in a cap* 
niHie aritclo. Sweden fai a miedilitfy 
uumitrchy, Ihmied Uy eiMaa» Tkmg am 
divided him fbor iwk%ihe ntMlligr* elav* 
oiitmm and maaMWiy* 

ior>H inehMiiav <MNaMi mmI ttuMWi. Ab 
kuMttB, or dim itsImmi a a omt om mve 
heiti dm pkeB of njftl eoumOmi^ Mad 
tjb« dtnpl* aoUMOMk Qm i il i w 


U^on loses his civil rights. The king- 
dom contains one archbishop, thirteen 
bishops, and 193 provosts. The principal 
administrative bodies m Sweden are, 

1. the council of state, the higheat delib- 
erative body,coiwi8tiug of nine membeia; 
3. Ute committee on the general affiunof 
die kingdom, connadng of eight mem- 
bers ; the royal chaneeiy, which is un- 

der the king’a immediata chreedon, and 
siipcrinienda the genend afiain of state, 
formgn and domeatic. Connected with h 
is the royal cabinet fbr.fbceign oom- 
apendence, the bureau of the p r e s i dent of 
the dMOcew and tbe arobtvaa of dm 
kingdom. The flnancea are manaaad by 
a board of flnanoa. Tba war and nary 
boaida Imea tha eontnil onriw tboaa dapaitp 
nwotii, under Urn nimidaney of n genaral 
and tba a(hi£al. TbaUgbeattribu- 
nalofiuadeo .la. Iha aapmaw oonrh tbo 
p r sa id m n oftiihle^ thp kJ MVdh wwg 
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tutjous ai*o directed bv the coUegium 
medicum. All the liten offices in the 
Swedish army have hiuierto been venaL 
The present mverhment has made great 
exertions to imolish this abuse, so that the 
road to promotion is now open alike to rich 
and poor. In Sweden, there are five or- 
ders of knighthood : 1. the order of Sera- 
phim, founded, according to tradition, by 
king Magnus. History shows tliat it ex- 
isted in 1336. It was rene^ved by king 
I’YiMleric I, April 17, 1748. Its motto is 
r. II. S. 9. The order of the Sword, ac- 
(‘ording to tradition, Avas instituted by 
king Gustavns I, and was renewed, April 
12, 1748, by king Frederic I. 3. The or- 
der of the North Star is traced by some 
to the age of Odin. King Frederic I re- 
newed It April 17, 1748. The motto is 
^Yescit occasum, 4. The order of Wasa, 
or Vasa, founded May 26, 1772. 5. The 
order of Charles XHI, instituted by tlie 
king, May 27, 1811, is bestowed only up- 
on freemasons of the higher degrees. 
Agriculture and manufactures have flour- 
ished since the accession of the present 
king. In Sweden, there are about 900 
nianuiactories of cloth, silk, cotton, wool- 
len, linen, leather, sugar, lolmcco, glass, 
mirrors, watches, porcelain, paper, marble, 
jjoqjhyiy, and of m'etols, in which the iron 
works hold the most important place, yiold- 
ing annually 72,000 tons of bar iron, and 
1 0,000 tons of manufactured iron. Accord- 
ing to the tabular views of Sweden, the val- 
ue of its annual productions is estimated at 
88,000,000 Swedish bank dollars, includ ing 
wooden wore to the value of half a million ; 
inanufuetures, more than 12,000,000 ; trade 
and navigation, about 14,500,000 dollars. 
The iron works of Norway (the most im- 
portant are at Laiirvig and at Moss) yield 
8000 tons of iron per annum. Many ves- 
sels are built, both in Sweden and* Nor- 
way, for foreign countries, and large 
((iiantities of ^ood are worked up into 
hoards (especially on the river Drammen), 
iatlis, joists, masts, &c. The situation is 
lavoraliJo to trade, which is carrietl on 
with the nations bordering on the Baltic, 
Great Britain, Holland, France, in the 
Mediterranean sea, and with the U. States. 
A Swedish East India company trades 
to China. Articles of export are. wood, 
l>oard^ ship timber, joists, tar, pitch, pot- 
asli, iroti, steely copper, herrings, wbale- 
dil, peltiT, imports consist 

ino^V resins, oil, salt, 

wool, betnp Snd groceries. In 1818, 
the^dlnoflTOWiaspn^bi^ Thegov- 
Siivedeit a)^tripiiates4,OeO,€K)0 
StVodis^ blank dollars anbiially to pur- 


chase com; but no such provision is 
made in Norway, whence the scarcity of 
com is more sensibly felt, and, at the same 
time, the high duties render the importa- 
tion of gram very difficult. In 1818, 
Sweden had about 1100 trading vessels, 
with 9200 sailors, and Norway wout 800, 
with 6500 sailors. Half of them can b<f 
fitted out in war as privateers. The chief 
commercial towns in Sweden are Stock- 
holm, Gottenburg, Nordk6ping, Gefle, 
Carlscrona, Malmoe, Landscrona, Ystadt, 
and Udawalla ; in Norway, Bergen, Chris- 
tiania, Drontheim, Cfaristiansand, Stavan- 
ger, Drammen, and Fredrickshald. In 
1818, four new roads were constructed 
through Dariecarlia and Helsingland, for 
the promotion of trade. Two of them 
lead to Norway. There are likewise sev- 
eral canals ; for example, the Trollhutta 
canal, round the falls of the Gotlia-Elf, 
whose peipendiciilar descent is estiinate<l 
at 130 feet ; and the Gotha cafial, joining 
the Baltic with the German ocean, whicli 
was completed in 1827. (See Cana/,f.) 
The whole distance from Gottenburg id 
Soderkoping, on the Baltic, is 240 miles ; 
of which 186 are occupu‘d by the Gotha- 
Elf, tlje Trollhiitta caiiul, and some lako.^. 
A third canal is thatof Soderteije, thirtwa 
miles from Stock liolm, by which a ncM 
junction of lake Malar with the 
made in 1819; thus bringing twt'uty towu^ 
ill ihe interior into coiinrw'ion with tlicscn, 
and fiiciJitatingtliecoiiinicrcc ()ftliera|)ital. 
LTiuler llie reigns of Gtistavus Adol|>hiis, 
Christina, uiul Charles Xf, inanurartiin-s 
of iron, hniss, stcjel, leatltcr, soap, wooiU ru 
and silk, first beea?ne prospi^nuis ; but tii** 
wars of Charles Xlf inv<)Ive<l the* wlu>!“ 
in a general ruin. The manufactures <>t' 
the Swedc’s, howi.'ver, reeovered 
selves: and t liey prod me all wares (of 
which the r.w materials are not ttx) Ijigh 
in other countries}, as jar as the want of 
hands, < occasioned by numerous w ars, per 
mits. NevertheleHs, when we eompai 
die itroductions and revenue of Sweden 
w'ith Its extent, in which it yields only e 
Russia, w e must pronouiico it the poorer, 
country in Europe. Excellent inaiitu 
tions have been eetahltahed, especially in 
Sweden, for the inatruetkin of the people. 
The imiversity founded in 1476, at U{)eat, 
wiUi twenty «2bur jurolbsaota, has an ex- 
tenBtve library, a botanical g^en, a cab 
iuet of coins, and of haiUFal hiaiory, an ob- 
aOhratory, &c. The tmivesaity at 

Lund, in 166£ly with tWenty^wee piwfoa- 
6 or 0 ,haa also a libraiyy a tapmsmnf a bo- 
tanical garden, and an The 

two imiveraitsea, in 1899, oeolitiietl 2156 
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ntudento ; they are under the direction of 
eleven bishops and the archbishop, the 
heads of the clergy : the same protection 
is shared by eighteen gymnasia. There 
are common fMshools in every town of the 
kingdom. At Carlsberg there is a milita- 
ry academy ; at Skara, a veterinary school ; 
at Stockholm, a military academy. In 
17:3^1, an academy of sciences was insti- 
tuted at Stockholm, and, in 1753, the 
academy of fine arts, which was divided 
into the Swedish academy and the acad- 
emy of fine aits, and afterwards reorgan- 
ized. In Norway, a few years since, the 
university of Christiania w'as established, 
and in 1827 it contained 549 students. It 
has a librar}% a botanical garden, and col- 
lections of natural liistory. At the same 
place thei^ is a military academy and a 
rominercial institute. At Kongsberg, or 
(^onisberg, there is a mining school, and 
at Drontiieim a seminary for young Lap- 
landers. "Norway has also five gymnasia, 
and two seminaries for school-teachers. 
The village schools are few. — SeeBrooke’s 
Travds through Sweden^ JVonven^ and Fin- 
mark (l^ondon, 1823, 4to.) ; Schubert’s 
Travels through Sweden^ JVorwayf JLap- 
land, Finland and Ingemianland^ orlngria 
(in (j^.‘nnnii, 1823, 3 vols.); Everest’s 
Journey through JVbrway, &c. (1829). 

* "Swedish Language and lAieraiurt, On 
account of the distance of Sweden from 
tlu' parts of Europe whicli were early 
civilized, Christianity did not gain a 
finu footing tliroiighout tlie countiy' until 
The middle of the tw^elllh century ; and 
even then civilization Ibllow'ed but slow- 
ly, because of the incessant feinls of fac- 
tious mid families, which continued for 
centuries. It derived little aid from the 
cli*rgv, who were numerous, but rude, and 
]tiain1y bent on securing their own pow'er 
and iidhience, or from me kings ; and the 
Javorable circumstances which, in some 
otbnr countries, enabled it to develope it- 
st if unaided, di<l not exist in Sweden, 
if tikis dork period ww enlightened by na- 
tive' Hiigas, their light is lost to us. The 
writings of the forngnors Saxo (q. v.)and 
SnoiTo (see Sinrlason) are the only 
known sources of information res|keetiiig 
the ancient times of Sweden; and their 
records are but iiieam. The S>vedish 
C'hrotiicle of Erik Olafsen, belonging to 
till; end of the fifteenth centuiy, and writ- 
v u in liStin, fbllowB too closely the 
rhymed chronicle and fiibles of John 
Magnus (1488—1544) tolm considered of 
ikiportance, in regard to the bistoiy of 
this early period. But the faistorieal in- 
vmigator may loam much fimn the an- 


cient provincial and country laws, and 
from tlie Kununga oh^ Hbfdinga SdrUst 
(The Government of Kings ana duels) — 
a picture of the princes of the end of the 
fourteenth centuiy. The Gothic Union, 
founded by Geijer in 1811, has awakens 
an interest for domestic antiquities. The 
Aurora Union, established by Atterbom 
in 1808, had prepared the way for it. 
Jacob Adlerbem (son of the poet men- 
tioned belowl is at present the most active 
member of tne Gk>thic Union ; he is the 
editor of the Idiina. Afzelius, editor of the 
Eddas in theorjgiAa],and of the old pop- 
ular ballads, is ako indefatigable* 

From the time of the reformation mor(; 
monuments exist for the histoiy of the 
Swedish language. The reformation ; the 
‘ translation of the Bible (the Old Testa- 
ment by Lor. Andrew, Stockholm, 152fi, 
folio, and the Old and New Testament 
by Ol. and Lorenz Petri, Upsal, 1541, fol.); 
the various commercial and political re- 
lations of Sweden with Germany ; its 
monarchsof German origin ; and even the 
'wars with that country, — caused a lean- 
ing towards the German in the Swedish 
language, which derived some suppon 
from the translation of the Bible after Lu- 
tiler’s version,, and from the other trans- 
lations of German w orks which soon fol- 
lowed. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century’, and at later periods, the Swedisl) 
literati (for instance, Ihre and Rudbeetk) 
tamed their attention towards the remains 
of ancient northeni times ; but they wrote 
in Latin ; and the short reign of Chiistina 
led to the study and imitation of foreign 
models, paiticiilarly French, 'which main- 
tained itself in the unquiet period that 
followed, whilst the language of society 
was neglected. Louisa Eleonora, sister 
of Frederic the Great, awakened an in- 
terest for polished conversation. Sln^ 
founded an academy of sciences in 1753, 
which publi^ed its transactiems in the 
language of the country, and thus attracted 
the regard of the scholars of Europe to 
the Swedish idiom. In this period Olaus 
Dalin attempted to give to Swedish prose 
a flexibility and brilliancy ill suited to 
tlie northern idioms. This style, bon-ow - 
ed from the French, maintained its place 
for some time, but could not be of long 
duration. Gustavus III, though the pnpil 
of Dalin, "and ojepressing mrnself in 
French with grea^ease tton in Swedish, 
strove to restore the dignity of the SwedUi 
idiom, ly the fbundawn of the Swedish, 
academy in 1786; tail the 
he prescribed to this society, hk okn.ex- 
omide, and the favor bestowedek Ihrelgn 
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customs ud modes of thinkiugi made the 
labors of the society of little avail. The 
had oertamly gained, durii^ this 
penod, in extent and polish ; but it had 
i^n 8^ burdened with so much foreign 
matter, that a yery thorough renovation 
was required. The first steps were taken 
by a society of young men at Upsal, in 
1803. A thorough study of classical lite- 
lature.and reflecuon on the labors of for- 
eign n^ons, piMticularly Germans, in the 
department of criticism, led them to a 
close investigation of the state of literature 
in their country, and to a deep disrelish 
for the existing French taste. A patriotic 
leeling was awakened ; the old historical 
i^urces and the first monuments of the 
Swedish language were now studied, and 
the more recent works on the Sw^ish 
language, e. g. Silverstolpe’s (died 1816) 
Attempt at a general Grammar (Stock- 
holm, 1814), Broocmann’s L&robok (Stock- 
holm, 1813)1 and especially CollneFsJF^soA: 
€Svenska Spr&klaran (Stockholm, 1812), 
w[kdLi&rohak i Sv. Sp^ by the same author, 
depart considerably from the standard of 
the Swedish academy. The study of the 
Icelandic, which gains daily in interest ; 
Winters De Origine et ant IdagiuK Suec, 
Manunu (Stockh., 1802, 4to.), and Liii- 
ioFs Introduction to Icelandic Literature 
and its Histo^ in the Middle Ams (1804), 
mostly from iWiish sources ; Litjegr^n^s 
Mrdtska VomMd Sagar. (Stock- 

holm, 1817}, and JVbratria Fomltmningar 
'Stockhj, 1819 — 22), — ^must have an iin- 
poitant influence upon the developement 
of the language, piuticularly at a period 
in which so much attention is paid to the 
monuments of the ancient history of the 
country. Yet there are many vestiges of 
the French influence in the Swedish lit- 
erature. It is much to be regretted that 
modem Swedish poets have paid so little 
attentitm to the old national songs, the re- 
mains of which are now zealously sought 
for ; e. g. Ismal’s Manriage, an ancient 
Faroe song, recaitt by Guimelius in the 
tenth num&r of Idung; also the Svenaka 
FMvtaar (Swedish Popular Melodies), 
edited by Geijer and Afzelius (Stockh., 
1814—1^ 3 rols.), and the Swedtth Pop- 
ular. with' an appendix containing 
Sopgs am Melodies, by Bitudach (Stockh., 
1^^). If poats of talem had employed 
themsaiv^ in the cpmpositio.« of sacred 
hymns e^r the refomiattont perhaps 
ppeiry would have risen above a learned 
school^«erc|M, or an csitertainmeni of 
.Swacfisn seholw^ and {puned a hold on 
,tha ibwrts of the pejG3>fe.r- *Fnr inforina- 
titift that eany period of poeti- 


cal activity, we refer to C. Carieson’s 
Fbrstk tU su Skalde KumaUna tmUdpande 
Hock (Stockh, 1737, 3 vob., 4to.b— 
Olof Dalin,who wasbom in 1706, at Vin- 
berga, in Holland, gave an impulse to 
Swedish literature by his periodical, 
called (1733 — 34), which appear- 

ed when the countiy was much distracted 
by the factions of me nobility. At this 
period of d^neracy and humiliation, 
particularly or the higher classes, a zeal 
for science previuled in Sweden, hardly 
equalled at any subsequent period. We 
need only mention LinD8eu8(1707 — 1778), 
Ihre and I. 4 igerbring. At this time, Dalin 
attracted the^ attention of the Swedish 
public by his wit, polish of language, and 
accommodation to the French taste, which 
he did much to fix in the literature. His 
poems (best edition, 1782, 2 volsA served 
to entertain the court ladies or Louisa. 
His prose works — e. g. his History of the 
Realm (Stockh., 1747, 8 vols., 4to.)~-are 
more to be commended for their style 
than for their critical research. Dalin 
died in 1763. He bad made poetry a 
kind of court entertainment, cultivated by 
circles of beaux eaprits (vittre)^ but having 
little of an elevated character. Under 
such circumstances, madame H. C. Nor- 
denflycht (died 1763) received the name 
of the Swedish Sappho ( Utvalda, arbekn. 
Stockh., 1778). But count de Creutz 
(q. V.) and his friend Gylleuborg deserve 
to be distinguished. The historical epic 
of ilic latter (he died in 1808 ) — Ihtgti 
bfver Balt (Stockh., 1800) — as well as his 
didactic poem — Fdrsok cm Skaldecon- 
sten (Stockh., 1798) — will preser\*e hi^j 
name in the history of Swedish literatun' 
(Skriflerf Stockh., 1795, eeq.). The con- 
temporaries of Gustavus III, who wen* 
also his literary confidants — Kellgr^n 
(diet] 1795), Oxenstiema, the translator 
of Milton (died 1818), and Leopold (sec- 
retary of state), follow^ the impulse given 
by Dalin. Gustavus himself took part in 
the endeavors of Swedish authors ; nut the 
narrowness of his views, and his disposi- 
tion for show in language,^, tended n^er 
to check than assisi the developement of 
talents.. Kellgrtn, however, did most 
to jmpare the poMie for the change 
which wag beg^km^ by derid^ the 
mania fmr foreign lilemtiiie, ki his peri- 
odical, the Bimkhcitm JPoei (1778, seq.). 
Still iiQpine in Ins poems, 

was (died 173$% whoso 

poeiqs,]wM^fih8^ 

wers wicb foepw- 

sions which put an end to Ids flfo. Tbo- 
rtld also (I7S»--1808) siiisled in giving 
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a favorable direction to poetry (iSaanl. 
Str., Upsaly 1819, 2 volsA But Cnnrles 
Mich. Bellmaun (born 1741, died 1795)^ is 
the first lyric poet of Sweden. His pic- 
tures of Swedish life are so true ; their 
colors so fresh ; they exhibit such fulness 
of imagination and purity of feeling, — ^thnt 
to him, before ail others of bis time and 
nation, is due the fame of an original and 
national bard (Bacchi Tempdj 1783); 
Sions Hogtid (1787); Fredman Epistlar 
och Sanger (1791); Fr. * HandsRrifler 
(Upsal, 1813) ; Shaldestykken (Stockli., 
1814, 2 vols.). Compared witli his pro- 
ductions, Acllerbeth’s works are intellect- 
ual, but cold (Poetiska Arheten^ Stockli., 
1802), and Shtaihammar’a verses mere 
studies. The change in Swedish belles- 
lettres, after these preparatory attempts 
against the litemry despotism of the Swe- 
disli academy, was first brought about by 
that association of young literati, in 1803, 
atr Upsal, who formed the VHterketens 
Fanner (Friends of Science). The study 
of the German works of A. W. and F. 
Schlegel first excited the zeal for a 
thorough cnticisin ; and Askelof ’s Poly- 
fern gave the signal for the stonn which 
broke out against the obsolete prejudices 
of the Swedish academy. Atterbom 
((j. V.) labored with particular success, for 
Instance, in his Phosphoros (1810 — 1813). 
J lanimarskold* embraced the vfew's of 
Atterbom, in his liyceiim, a periodical ; 
and the Gothic Union, above mentioned, 
contributed to the furtherance of their 
vii • ws. S vvcdisli poctr}', since these eftbrts, 

more ^igorol^s and elevated. Isaiah 
'r<^gner, bislnrp of Woxid, in Sinakuid, is 
a h ric and pastoral j>oet of genius. He 
lately wrote; Frith ic^ssaga (three times 
iriUt>late(l into German). Wc should 
also mention the poems of Gcijer and At- 
terbom, likew ise Francen’s lyric Idyls — 
S'ftnL Arh, (Stockh., 1819) — ^the writings 
of Siagnelius, wlio died in 1822 — Liljori 
Saaron (Stoc:k)i., 1821 ; complete 'works, 
eiiittal by lianmmrekokl, in 1824) — Dal- 
a^ren’s successful imitation of Bellmaun, 
particularly in his Mollberga Epistlar 
(Stockli., 1819); Beskow’s Poetical Es- 
says, (collected Stockh., 1818 — 1819) ; 
run] i he translations by Regn^r (died 1819), 
as well as Palinblad^s works. These 
slioNv that great progress has been made 
in the art of versification. The drama is 
less cultivated. It remained foreign to the 
]>eople, and only served for the entertain- 
ment of the court The . productions of 
Daliii, Gustayus HI, Adlerbeth, Gyllen- 

HatnmarsJcOid has been much used is Ibis 
article. 


borg, Leopold, were insignificant, and 
mostly in a foreign manner ; Hallmann’s 
humor was too coarse ; Lindegrtfen’s at- 
tempts in Kotzebue’s manner are no 
longer liked; and Ling alone seems to 
afford some hope for this branch of ppetiy% 
His Agnes (Lund, 1812) has some fine 
lyrical pasrages, though it is void of true 
dramatic life. The numerous class of 
female Swedish authors and poets is 
mostly confined to novels. Euplirosyne 
(Christ. Julia Nyberg) has written lyrical 
poems, full of tenderness (DUcier of Eu- 
plirosyne, Upsal, 1822). Charlotte Ber- 
ger’s pmciuctions betray their French mod- 
els (Utfransca Kriegsfbngame, Stockh., 
1814); iVoCgrofton (1816) ; Ruinemavid 
Brahdms (1816) ; Albert and Louisa 
(1817). Livijus has wiltten the novels, 
the Knight St. Joim, the Pique-Dame, 
&c. Before them, Dalin’s elegance and 
affectation were applauded at the expense 
of truth and accuracy. The novels of 
J. H. Mork (1714— 1763)— Adalrik and 
Gothilda (Stockh., 1742), and Thekla 
(1749) — were not popular, though they 
directed attention to domestic history. 
Gustavus III showed skill in the oratori- 
cal style, so that his anonymous doge on 
Torstensohn gained the prize of the? 
acadenw; but his French education by 
count Tessin and Dalin (he hated nothing 
more than German and tobacco) had 
made him too fond of rhetorical phrases, 
which easily degenerate into empty dec- 
lamation. The great change of taste -was 
not without effect upon this, branch of 
writing. Swedish pulpit eloquence is in 
great want of good models, and the print- 
ed sermons of bishop Lehnberg (died 
180^ which were published in Stockholm 
in 1809—1813, and his occasional dis- 
courses (1819), did not supply the want ; 
but we find subjects of general interest 
treated with considerable talent in Swe- 
dish newspapei's. Boethius (died* 1810) 
strove to diffuse Kant’s principles. Schel- 
ling’s works have been trandated. Gei- 
jer’s History of the Swedish Realm (18^ 
seq.) is an addition to the treasures of Euro- 
pean literature. Geijer and J. H. Schro- 
der, sub-librarian at Upsal, have united 
to edit the Scriptores Rerum Sttectcarum 
Medii JExL About fifty newspapers are 
publisfae4^ in Sweden, one literary gazette, 
and several magazines ; among the latter, 
since 18191, Svta^ at Stockholm — a peri- 
odical devoted to science and , the arts. 
In Norway, ftiere were published, in 1827^ 
three scientific magazines^ md twelve 
newspapers, devoted to polities fmd nn- 
eral information, eight of them at ChSnBd* 
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ania. The ooUections of two literary 
aooiotiea ace ; impoftant, paiticulfiriy as 
reapecia ancieDl northern literature — ^thoee 
of. the ScandinaviaB literary society and 
those d the toyal Norwegian society of 
scienpe, in the nineteenth centuiy- The 
natural sciences are particularly culd- 
valed in Ohrislianiay by men like Lund, 
Hansten, Maschman, Schielderup, and 
others. Falsen, fi>rmerly attorney-gene- 
ral of the kingdom of Norway, has pub- 
lished, a Histo^ of Norway under the 
Government or Harald Harrag^ and his 
male Successors (Christiania, 1824,4 vols.). 
The wori^s print^ in Sweden, during the 
ear 1818, amounted to 362, of which 
1 were translations. The Notices sur 
la Liileraiure ei Us Beaux Arts en Su^de, 
by Marianne de Ehrenstrom (Stockh., 
1826), are somewhat panegyrical. 

Sw£D£NBORO, Emanuel, the most cel- 
ebrated mystic of the eighteenth century, 
was bom at Stockholm, in 1688. Edu- 
cated by his father, Jasper Swedberg, 
bishop of West Gothland, in the severe 
doctrines of Luthemnism, which prevailed 
in Sweden, his ardent and imaginative 
mind soon took a religious turn. His stud- 
ies embraced theology, philosophy, math- 
ematics, and the natural sciences. His 
first poetical efibits appeared, in 1710, at 
Skara, under the title of Carmina Miscel- 
lanea. The period from 1710 to 1714 he 
s])ent in scientific travels through Eng- 
land, Holland, France and Germany, and 
visited the universities of these countries, 
lie tlien returned to Upsal, and published 
his Delius Hgperhoreus (six numbers, 
containing experiments and observations 
in mathematics and natural philosophy). 
He had several interviews with Charles 
XII, who in 1716, appointed him assessor 
ill the mining college, and formed an ac- 
c|uaintance with Christoph Polhem, tlie 
Archiitiedes of Sweden, whose experi- 
ence was of great service to him. The 
invention of a rolling machine, by means 
of which he conveyed a shallop, two gal- 
leys and four la^ boats (which Charles 
Xll used, in 171^ to transmit cannon to 
the stpge of Frederickshali) five leagues, 
over inountmns and valleys, fi^m Strom- 
stadt to Idefjal, and his treatises on al- 
gebra, the value of money, the rCvolu- 
rjoiis of the phulets, and on tides, gamed 
for him the ilivor of die governfiient. 

Ulrica raised him to the rank of 
nobilt^ in 1719, upon whicli occasion bis 
name* was changed from Swedbeig to 
Swedenbotv. In the dirobaive or the 
duties of his office, he virited, in 1790, 
the Swedish mines, and, in 1791, the Sax- 


on, and wrote some valuaUe treatiM on 
them. He likewise made ^Uar . jour- 
neys to the mines of Austria and Hungary. 
A collection of his works on pbiloMphy 
and mineralogy (Optra PkUosopkka ti 
Mintralogica) was published in 1/34 (in 3 
vol^ folio), and attracted much attention 
among the scholars of Europe. He was 
chosen a member of the academies of 
Upsal and Petersburgh. The academy at 
Stockholm had already elected him an 
honorary member, in 1729. He increased 
his stock of knowledge by new travels to 
France and Italy, in 1738 — 40. The 
(Econamia ReptiAnitnaliSj which he pub- 
lished after his return, in 1740 — 41, con- 
tains the application of the system of na- 
ture, unfolded in bis philosophical works, 
to the animal creation. The principle of 
a necessary emanation of all things from 
a central power, is the basis of this sys- 
tem, which is ingeniously unfof^led, and 
illustrates the extent of tlie author’s read- 
ing. It is explained particularly in the 
Principia Rerum Naturatium. Sweden- 
borg was first introduced to on inter- 
course with the spiritual world, according 
to his own statement, in 1743, at London. 
The eyes of his inward man, he says, 
were opened to see heaven, hell, and the 
spiritual world, in which he conversed, 
not only with his deceased acquaintance, 
but with the most distinguished men of 
antiquity. That he might devote all his 
life to this spiritual intercoursi* and his 
mediatorial connexion between the visible 
and invisible world, ho resigned, in 1747, 
his office in the mining college, which he 
had hitherto discharged with punctilious 
exactness, and refused a higher appoint 
jjient that was ofiered him. The king 
still paid him his full salary as a pension. 
With no occupation but to see and 
converse with H[)irits, or to record cole's' 
tial revelations, be now resided alternate- 
ly in Sweden and England. The theolo- 
gical works which he wrote in this t>eri - 
od, he printed at his own ex|>ense. 7’hey 
found multitudes of readers; and while 
he was an object of the deewst venera 
tion and' wonder to bis followers, his 
statements were the more my«|terious to 
the rest of the world, because he could 
not be suspected of dishonesty, and ex- 
hibited, hi other reiq>ects, no mental aber- 
ration. All r^iMBcted him as a man of 
profimnd learning, an acute tbinker, and a 
virtiioiis member of soeie^. His tnoder- 
arion and his independent cixeniiiMmces 
imde ft immmhle m Mppoe^ asm- 

atedby ambftkmsorhst^^ his 

unfeigned piety him Ibe charaeiarof 
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a saim, who lived more in the society of flagration at Stockliolm, the hour when it 
sngels than of men. In those trances, happened — are curious from the amount 
during which, as he said, he conversed of testimony adduced in their support, 
with spirits, received revelations, or had The doctrines of the sect which bears his 
views of the invisible world, he seemed name^ are founded on the Bible and die 
like one in a dream : his features were following books, written by Swedenborg, 
stamped with pain or rapture, according in Latin, netween the years 1747 and 1771 ; 
as heaven or hell was opened to him. In Arcana Ckdulia ; Dt Cmlo d Inferno ; De 
common life, he exhibited the refinement Tdlwibvs; De UUimo Judido; Dt Equo 
of polished society ; his conversation was Albo ; De JVova Hierosohfma et due Doc- 
instructive and pleasant ; his personal ap- trina Calesti ; De Domino ; De Scriptura 
pearanco was dignified* Though he was Sacra ; De Viia ; De Fide ; De Vivino 
never married, he esteemed the company Amore ei Divina PramdenUa; De Amort 
of intellectual women, and studiously Cof^ugiaU ; De Commercio AninuB et Cor- 
avoided eccentricity. His pretended rev- pons ; Sumnutria Expositio Seneus Pro- 
elations, which he published at first freely, phctid ; Apocalypsis Ezplieata ; Apoca- 
though not boastingly, but in later years iwais ^ Revekda ; - De rera Theologia 
with more reserve, and the mysterious vhristiana. Of the Bible, they consider 
doctrines contained in his writings, drew canonical only the Pentateuch, the book 
upon him the ill will of the clergy ; but of Joshua, the book of Judges, the books 
the principal bishops favored his writings, of Samuel and of Kings, the Psalms, the 
and he enjoyed the protection of king prophet8,theGo8pels,and the Apocalypse. 
Adolphus Frederic. With uninterrupted The members of this sect are not distin- 
health, he attained the an of eigb^-four fished by dress, or by any outward sign, 
years, and died of apoplexy, at London, from the r^t of the world. In Sweden, 
March S9, 1779. To the day of his death, where they are estimated at 2000 persons, 
he was fully persuaded of the reali^ of they are obliged to keep their opinions 
his visions and divine inspirations. This private. In England, where, since 1783, 
faith became, at length, a fixed principh they have had chapels in London and in 
in his mind, which was eveiy day more many of the large cities, they are openly 
and more detached from sublunary things. . tolerotetl, like the other dissenters ; anil 
When this illusion had once rallied as- thishascontributed to increase their num- 
cendency over him, his own prmific mind, bers. The members are mostly people 
and the writings of earlier mystical theo- of the middle and higher ranks. Chanes 
logians, furnished him with materials XIII, king of Sweden, when duke ofSu- 
€;nough to form such a spiritual world as he dermania, was, for a time, attached to 
pleased. His descriptions of it, even in them. In France, Germany and Poland, 
the minutest points, bear the stamp of the the adherents of this sect are few ; in the 
«'ige in which he lived, and those views of East Indies, North America and South 
Uie external world which he had gained Africa, there are many churches. With- 
as a natural philosopher; his ^irits con- out acknowledging any general govem- 
verse with a distinct individuality, and the ment, the churches all administer their 
iamily likeness of his interpretations of own affairs. The femous travellers Sparr- 
the Billie, with the explanations and alle- mann and Nordenskiold are among their 
gories of the earlier mystics, is every disciples ; and the latter, with Afzelius of 
where obvious. But whatever we may Sweden, founded a church at Sierra Le- 
think of his revelations, his purposes were one, in Afiica. For this and other AiK- 
praiseworthy — to collect a church of re- can colonies, and for the abolition of the 
ligious persons, and preserve them from slave-trade, the Swedenboigians have 
the irreligious and demoralizing iwstems done much. In the African society at 
of the ajze by the diffusion of his reli^us London, their influence is veiy |preat. 
;md edhying works. In the moral parts They are constantly laboring to diffuse 
of his writinra we meet with the purest their doctrinra by editions of the works 
doctrines, and with passages of p^uliar of Swedenborg, and, Iw several TOiiodical 
religious elevation ; im, though he wrote works in Enl^umd, ana one in Boston, in 
in a bad style and in careless Latin, he * this country. 

deserves rather to be ctaased among te- We aball now me ashen statement 
Ugioua poets than amonlg dieologians. of the doetiinea m Swedanbqrg, In the 
stories of bis prasheeies tad enper- language of * 

natimi knowledge or eveita of actual tenets of Swedenlxilg sre fbimt 
ooeuneiiee^^-'^for the isfermadUii teaches that there is one Gad^. the Lord 

wbicb hegave, in GoUdnblirgi of rtvii con- Jesus Chrin, in wlnun is a divine Trinity, 
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which b not a Tnniiy of peiBonSy but is 
analogous to that whkii exists in man, the 
image and likeness of God. In tOan is a 
soul or essential principle of life| a form 
or body^ natural in this world and spiritual 
in the q[HiitUfd woricU in which the soul 
exisu^ and bv which it manifi^ itself in 
operatkm: these three, soul, form and op> 
en^on, are as the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. And as some affection is within 
all thought, and causes it, and forms it, 
and as afi action is the effect of volition, 
or affection operating by and through 
thou^t, so the Father is the divine love, 
the wn the divine wisdom, and the Holy 
Spirit the divine operation. So, too, as ev- 
ery eftect must be produced by some 
cause, and for some end, end, cause and 
ed^t consist in all things, as a Trinity. 
This Trinity Swedenborg does not consid- 
er as arbitrary and figurative, but as most 
re^ grounds in the^ divine nature, and 
existing from the divine nature in all 
tlungs. With regard to regeneration, 
Sw^cnborg teaches, that, as the Lord glo- 
rified his humanity by resisting and over- 
coming die infernal influences which as- 
sailed it, so mao, by following the Lord 
in hb regeneration, through his divine 
grace, may gn^ually become regenerate ; 
that is, receptive ox good affection and 
wisdom from the Lord through the heav- 
ens ;'aii4 in propcation as his sins ore rc;- 
sist^ and put away, he becomes thus rc> 
ceptive more and more perpetually. Swe- 
denborg teaches that the Lord foredooms 
none to hell, condemns none, and punish- 
es none ; that hb divine grace is constant- 
ly with all, aiding those on earth who 
strive to codperate with him, sustaining 
and leading forward angels in beavcai, 
and endeavoring to preserve the devils 
from the evils which they love and seek ; 
but that he always perfectly regards and 
preserves the free will of eve^ one, giv- 
ing to every one the utmost aid that will 
leave him at liberty to turn himself ei- 
tlier to heaven or to hell, and to no one 
more. Salvafion,accordingto Swedenborg, 
b not salvation from punishment, but sal- 
varion from sinfulness. Thw who coop- 
erate widi the Lord, and conmm in them- 
selves a principle of good, in the other 
lift becoim an^feb, md aasocbte with 
angids; and theur assoeiafida ccawfituteB 
heaven. They who resist the divbo 
gnuomf mi dnifirm indieinadvesaprin- 
dpie of Belf*lcMr%wlfienbthexaK)t of aU 
baemne demt aad lfadr a i w e ci ati ffl i 
cdmbitties bdL JEbdi la heaven and in 
fadl thses are many aoeiecii^ liiflu- 
eneedbyacabeffilibgiai^ of goodor 


of evil, like seeking like, both in gcncrU 
and in parrieular. None go intothe other 
life entupely ipyod or evO : while here, the 
good and evil are permitted to endure the 
conflicts of opposing influences within 
them, that the good may thereby be made 
better, and the evil g^d ; but after death, 
when no further radical change can take 
place, the ruling principle of every one is 
made manifest, and the whole character 
conformed to it. This final chon^ is ac- 
complished by degrees ; and wlnle it U 
going on, deceased men are neither an- 
els nor devils, but are spoken of by Swe- 
enborg as not in heaven nor hell, but i!i 
“ the world of spirits and, in the writ- 
ings of Swedenborg, spirits are thus dis- 
tinguished from angels and devils. AVitli 
regard to the resurrection, Swedenborg 
teaches that it is not a resurrection of the 
natural body, but of the spiritual IhhJv^ 
from the natiuul ; and tliat this occurs 
generally about the third day after appar- 
ent death, when the flesh becomes rigid, 
and all vital warmth and motion reiisr. 
According to him, the spiritual body lunns 
the natural body, and, while within ii, 
uses it as an instrument. Thus the natu- 
ral eye sees only because the spiritual 
eye sees natural things through it, the 
sense strictly residing in the spiritual or- 
gan ; and so of the other senses. llene<*, 
when the spiritual liody risc?s, it finds it- 
self in perfect possession of the sensf*s 
and organs, and the man is still pedocily 
a man. So tlic spiritual world f >rms the 
natural world, and all things which exist 
naturally in this natural world are spiritu- 
ally in the spiritual world. Tljc^re, spirituu ! 
things affect the spiritual f>rgans and. 
senses of meji, as natural things 
their natural organs and e;eiisf*s 
Hence, says Sw’edenl/org, numy who di< 
donotknow, upon their «iwakjng, that tiu ■. 
are in another world. They who, in this 
life, have tlieir sfiiritual senseis opened, 
as Swedenborg myn was the casc^ >vitii 
himself^ see plainly spiritual persons and 
things, as din the prophets in their visions. 
From this circumstance, say the 8we<Jcr. 
b(H*gians, connected with their belief in 
the active and constant influence of dis 
embodied spirits upon men in the body, 
has arisen the common notion of their 
belbving in a perpetiisl intercourse be- 
tween the Uving and the dead, ^ritual 
tbixifs have not^ however, a stmmr per- 
manmee and ind^tideiit axbtaxiee witli 
nmml things. Bw^dcaAbig ra&errep- 
resents Ihaixi as ehmmbsg 

with t|M» stalib bf 

are — exisdngfiooi rmtion to them. 
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•nd exactly reflecUng and nuuoiftadng 
their aflfectiana and tboughta. From the 
principle that natural things cotreabond 
to spuitual things, and represent mm, 
comes the doet&eof correspondences, 
according to which Swedenborg explnina 
the egiiritual senses of the Word; that is, 
the senses in which die BiUe is read by 
those in the qnritual world. He teacface 
that this spiritual sense is within the'liter- 
ol, as the spiritual body within the natu- 
ral or as the soul within the body; t^ it 
is in eveiy word and letter of the literal 
sense, which ereiy wh^ emsts fiom i^ 
and on account of it, and derives from it 
all its power and use. Swedenborg con- 
siders the New Jerusalem, foretold m the 
Apocalypse, to be a church now about to 
be established, in which will be known 
the true nature of God and of man, of 
the Word, of heaven and of hell — con- 
cerning ay which subiects error and i(^ 
ndlfihce now prevau-r-and in whiw 
church this knowledge will bear its proper 
fruits — ^love tothe Lord and to one’s nei^- 
bor, and purity of life. 

Swedish Tuainp, or Rota Baoa. 
(See Tumm.) 

Sweet (See Laurd.) 

Sweet Fi-ao (oconia eaUmui\. This 
plant is widely oilBised; it is HMmd in 
marshy places throughout the northern 
bemiimere. In the more northern cli- 
inatea, it Is the only native aromatie-plant. 
The leaves are all radical, long and nar- 
row, sword-riiapetL andsomevriut resem- 
ble those of the iris ; the stem does not 
differ much in ^peanoice from the leat^ 
and bears a late^ deoi^ greenirili spike 
of dowers, two or three inches in Iragth ; 
the root is long, cylindrical, and knotted. 
This plant is refos^ to the natural ftm- 
ily onrideo, although it presents mme 
anomahes in its sttneture. The root has 
a strong, aromatic odor, and a wann, pun- 
gent, bitterish taste i the flavor is greatly 
improved by di^ying. It has been on- 
ployed in medkane sinee die flnieofH^ 
poontes; it has soine^mes been auceem- 
frilly acbninistared' in hrtem i hts ttt Ihser, 
even after berk hxs ft^lsd, ahd cialitriiify 
is a very uaefifl addn^ to tda^iotta; 
powdered, and failbi^ hi 
It is or exneflinlt ' aimnnd^ Miaio, 
and eotodiah Althouidi ao' oomwttiru 
wtet k uaad by dnupite is hi^pmaa 
tiwijQio Miiw tto WMMnrav Ml 

thlsilMt. ' -v 

SwJtarCKnit. paepMpiWBnltat'd 

sniidPi tne; Ibtttid Itt'ttekBttdbum ttMM of 
dio B. ttabsh. The tao^ daw ftkbe 

von. icii; 


or^ ftnir inchM long, oval, smooth and 
ahin i n fc and, In ihotered rituathMia^ M- 
main for two or three yean ; otberWke 
they turn yeUow at the first frost: dhe 
flowen ate snu^ yellowidi, and sweet- 
scented, apringing fiiom the bese iff thh' 
leaver^ and appearing early in die seaaon : 
they ioe sueeeeded by amaO cylindrical 
drupea^ of a de^ blue color when ripe. 
The tree sonetimes attains the height of 
twenty-five or thirty foet^ with a trank 
seven or inches in diameter ; but 
UBuaUy it cfoes not exceed half these di- 
menriona The name which is univer- 
sally applied to it, is derived from the 
sugary taste of the leavea Hie wood is 
of no value : but the dried leaves afiRnd, 
by decoction, a beautifiil yellow color, 
which is rendered permanent by the ad- 
dition of a litde afuin, and is used fi>r 
dyeing wool and cothm. 

Sweet Potato (eonvolvulttr htOedoa). 
This plant is a native of the East Indies, 
but is now cultivated in all the warmer 
parts of the globe, and has produced nu- 
motMis varietiea Formerly the roots 
were imported into England fimm the 
West Indies by the way of Spain, and 
sold as a delicacy. It u the potato of 
Shahapeare and contemporary wrherB^ 
the common potato being then scarcely 
known in Europe. The roots are fleshy 
and tpindle-shaped, giving rise to herba- 
ceous vines; whidi ^e roca at intervals: 
the leaves are nnootb, varying in form, 
but usually hastate, or three lobed ; the 
flowers are white extemalfy, and purahsh 
within, disposed in clusters upon axillary 
foot-stalks, hi warm cfimates, the culture 
is Very eaqr, end they are ifotainfid almost 
throui^out die year, byidanting at difier- 
ent periods, m northern climates, the 
euhm becomes mcm difficuk; butone 
vtude^ succeeds even in the vicinity of 
Paris. Conridered as an aliment, the 
sweet potato is very nntritious; whole- 
some, and eaqr tff digestion. Thecoo- 
sumotton is very considerable, eqieckUy 
in tm warmer ports of 'Ammi^ whm 
evmi sitvend savage tribea have inttrofojc- 
ed k on enoount o€ ks easy cukaire. . In 
foe V. Blaleik it ■ kr . very little eulU- 
viued Bovfo m New Jmey, and even 
foMe ia fakhrkNr 1& quali^ to foooe wUch 

(foaiiAtt* 

gkfeka nf nfafoiiasttold inl oi ii i ta q t 
etfoa#Mt«rflHiwiit''awi brnm offu ag fi 
mi m awa u a- ’mafrm't kit foaf 
hoifo rttmefi or kqpmved, .aa- fo a ij |ii| >t 
■has never' baaa tnoied 
toadinf flower. 
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Swsnr, or ' Swnro,' property Stsrd. 
(8eo 

SwtSTcat. Geiud ven, a celebrated 
pbvmiatiy bam' at Lojrdeiiy in 1700. 
-Ailer itu^tyh^f at Louvain, hie parents 
beiiw -Oatbolios, he returned to Leyden, 
aitd MoatBe die pt^il of Boerliaave. In 
1795^ he to(^ his doctor^ degree, and 
paUidied an inaugural thesis On the 
Straeture and Use of the Arteries. He 
afterwards employed himself in ilhistrat* 
ing the doctrines of his^ matter, _ in his 
Cbmmaihiria «i BoahaavU jfyhoriBmu de 
eogmueeiuHt tt ewrtmdis Marina (1741-r- 
lin). Soon after, he was appointed to a 
medical professor^p at Leyden; but ob- 
jections aiidng on the score of lus reli- 
aira, he was obliged to resi^ his office, 
^e empress Maria Theresa indemnified 
hhn fi>r the injury he had sustained fiom 
the iUibei^qr of his enemies, by inviting 
him to Vienna, where, in 1745, he was 
made a professor in the univernty, and 
afterwards first physician to the empress, 
and a baron of the empire. He was also 
imperial librarian, and director-general of 
the study of medicine in Austria — an office 
whuffi worded him opportunities fer in- 
troducing many important improvements 
in the healing art. His Commentaries 
were reprinted at Paris and Turin, and 
thOT have been translated into French 
and English. He enjoyed the highest 
rwutation till his deam, in 1772. His 
other woilm are. Treatises on the Diseases 
of the Army, and on Epidemics. 

Swift, Jtmathan, an eminent English 
writer, was the posthumous son of an 
Eni^bman, who settled in Ireland, and 
was bom at Cashel, in the county of Tip- 
perary, November 30^ 1667. He was 
placed at a school in Kilkenny when six 
years old, and in his fifteenth year was 
removed to Trinity college, Dublin, 
where, applying himself to Ubtorv and 
poetry, to tlm neglect of academical pur- 
suits, espeeiidty mathematics, he was, at 
the end of firar years, refiised the degree 
of B. A. ftw insufficiency, and, even at 
the end <d‘seven yesn^.was tmly admitted 
apeeitM gndid—a tpecies of fevor u^dch 
was deemed lui^ly dis(»editable. To 
All oiortifieation Is attribulsd the con- 
tempt vHth whi^ be treats taatheawtical 
, — vittioos wihiBgB ; hut en- 
ter efthtt of It wM eidiieed 
hi-i jNl to apply tohisaiitiliei whh 

daMrtttinaileo he 

l«K nieii- 

! pwied he isaaid tohsve eon^Nwed 



his edebrated Tale of a Tub la his 
twoiqr-fiitt ]rear, ffie death ot his unde 
rendered it necessary for him to pay a 
visit to Leicester, fer tlto purpose of con- 
sulting his mother, tiitti resident in that 
neighborhood. Bjy her advice he was in- 
dued to communicate his situation to sir 
William Temple, who luid married one 
of her relatives, and who at that time 
lived in retirement at Moor park. Survey. 
He was received by the latter with great 
kindness; and he rendered himself so ac- 
ceptable to the aged statesman, that be 
resided with him at Moor park and 
Sheene for nearly two years. At the lat- 
ter place he was introduced ‘ to king 
William, who often virited Temple pri- 
vately; and the king, whose feelings 
were cm military, offered him a captaincy 
of horse, which, having already decided 
fer the church, he declined. Being at- 
tacked by the disorder which occasioned 
those fits of vertigo that afflictedr'niui 
more or less all fan life, and finally de- 
s^yed his reason, he was induc^ to re- 
vwit Ireland, lait soon returned, and re- 
sided with sir William Temple as before. 
Some time after, he determined upon 
graduating M. A. at Oxford ; and, having 
entered at Hart hall, in May, 1692, he n>- 
ceived the desired honor in the July fol- 
lowing. He was probably indebted to 
his known connexion with Temple for 
this iruttk of respect ; but it has also been 
suspected that the words apeciali gratia, 
in his Dublin testimonials, were ml^ken 
for a compliment at Oxford. He had 
certainly not distinguished himself at this 
time ly any public specimen of talent, al- 
though he made some attempts at ;iontry 
in the form of odes to his patron and king 
William. This species of composition 
being wholly unfitted to his genius, his 
relation Diyden is sud honestly to havc 
told him that he would never be a poet ; 
to which is attributed tbe extraordinar}' 
rancor with which be always alluded to 
that eminent writer. After residing two 
yean longer with his patnm, conceiving 
the latter to be nei^ectnd of bis interest, 
he parted tkom hmi, hi 1694, with some 
ttdcens of ffi c p leawi r e, and went to Ire- 
land, where he toSlcordaBi. But he soon 
returned to sir WSBub Temple, who 
ttrioBg tHider Jjge and tefiwnitkiie, veguir- 
edltiai«mqpttty.;mei»A^ During 
tiie mnidyiBf yeaia oi that siatea- 
nma** llugr tiMMAse rttoahtod to- 
gafearrtoiA ^ daaiit, Btrift found 
hhnaalf benmad Iwa 
and d>a hetpMst qf Ms - Jie thtti 

a eae p te d an favitiAtti -mm foe eati af 
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' Berkeley, one of the lords justices in lire- 
land, to accomjpray him as chaplain and 
secretary. Wnile in the family of ^e 
‘ « earl of Berkeley, he began to mwe him- 
self known by his talent for humorous 
verses, as ma^ be seen by the petition of 
Frances Harris, and odber q>ecimens. On 
the return of that nobleman to England, 
he went to reside at his living of Laracor; 
and, during his residence there, he in- 
vited to Ireland Miss Johnson, the lady 
whom he has rendered celebrated by the 
name of Stella, daughter of the steward 
to sir William Temple. She was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Diogley ; and the two la- 
dies resided in the neighborhood when 
Swift was at home, and at the parsonage 
house during his absence : this connexion 
lasted till her death. In 1701, he took his 
doctor’s degree, and, the same year, first 
entered on the' stage as a politick writer, 
by a pamphlet in tehalf of the ministers, 
cimned, Contests and Dissensions be- 
tween the Nobles and Commons of Ath- 
ens and Rome — a work of no great force. 
In 1704, he published, anonymously, his 
famous Tale of a Tub, of which, although 
he would never own it, he is the undoubted 
author. This piece of humor, while it 
advanced his reputation as a wit, did him 
no small injuiy as a divine, being deemed 
light and indecorous, by the functionaries 
of the church. The lEkutle of the Bo^cs, 
appended to tlie Tale of a Tub, is a bur- 
l^ue comparison between ancient and 
modem authors, in which he exercises 
his satire against Diyden and Bentley. 
In 1708 appeared his Sentiments of a 
Church of England Man, in respect to 
Religion nnd Government; Letter con- 
cern ing the Sacramental Test; Argu- 
ment for the Abolition of Christianity; 
and Predictions for the year 1708, by 
Isaac Bickerstaft^ Esq. Of these pieces, 
the first two set the s^ to his adhesion 


the object of which was to establish an 
institunon to secure the purity of the hn- 
guagel Several political tracts appeared 
about this time from his pen. A bish- 
opric in JSngland was the object of his 
ambition ; but archbishop Sharpe, on the 
pt>und, it is said, of his Tale of a Tub, 
having infused into the mind of queen 
Anne suspicions of bis orthodox, the 
only preferment his ministerial mends 
could give him, was the Irish deanery of 
St Patrick’s, to which he was presented 
in 1713. The dissensions between Ox- 
ford and Bolingbroke, whom he in vain 
attempted to reconcile, and the death of 
the queen, which soon followed, put an 
end to his prosjpects, and condemns him 
to unwilling residence for life in a countiy 
which he disliked. He accordingly re- 
turned to Dublin, and introduced a meri- 
torious reform into the chapter of St 
Patrick’s, over which he obtained an 
authority never before possessed in his 
station. In 1716, he was privately mar- 
ried to Miss Johnson ; but the ceremony 
was attended with no acknowledgment 
which could mratify the feeling of the vic- 
tim of his pride and cruelty. The ascend- 
ency which he acquired on 


If 


inimitable talent for irony and grave hu- 
mor which forms his principal dnrtinction. 
In 1710, being engaged by the Irhh prel- 
acy to obtain a remisrion of the flrst^miits 
and twentieths, payable hy the Iitah cler- 
gy to the crowm he was introduced to 
liorley, afterwards earl of Oxford, and to 
Hccretaiy St. Jobn^ subsequently lord Bo- 
]tngtm>ke. He gained the of 

these loaders, and tobk a leading rtnire in 
the fomous tory periodieid» ermiefl foe 
Exaniiner. Alfoei^ to i mer as d to boIh 
tics, he did laft b 

1711, pubtifoed a 
mpminft and uemmm fob 
Tcaigue, m a letter to the eari df Oxford, 


tim of his pride and cruelty. The ascend- 
ency which he acquired over Miss Hester 
Yanhomrigh, another accomplished fe- 
male, was attended with circumstances still 
more censurable. He became acquainted 
with this lady in London, in 1712 ; and as 
she possessed, with a large fortune, a taste 
for literature, Swift took measure in affcml- 
ing her instruction. The pupil became 
enamored of her tutor, and even pro- 
posed marriage to him ; but being proba- 
oly at that ume engaged to Stella, he 
avoided, a decisive answer. That he, 
however, felt her attractions, seems ob- 
vious from his Cadenus and Vanessa, the 
longest and most finished of his poems of 
fancy. This afiair termihated fotally ; 
for, discovering his secret union with 




ered the Aoclc, but died fourteen months 
after, in 1793. She previously cancelled 
a will she bad made in bis ftivor^ and left 
it in ebargetoher executors (one of whom 
was bishem Berkeley) to pubtiah all the 
correspondence between her and Swift, 
which, however, never appeared. After 
reading' some time in ueliind without 
attendiin to'ptildic aftUr% in 1790 he vras 
rousedL by ilfiberal manner in which 
IrelBod wns governed, to publish a Pko- 
poeal univcMal Use of Inni Mm- 

'ufo^oMifvHudlitwid^l^ed hhne e fype] ^ 
for.' His pel(^^«<Md 
Under name cd* M. a* hi 

which he Mbtyejqpoied efmud^ 
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pBtwl finr a aii{q[ily of topper coini^^ A 
large leerard wai^oSbted fbr the macov- 
eiy of dke aathor; hut none took placei 
and tto dean became die public idol of 
the Irish people. It was about tb^ time 
that he ceniboaed his fiunous Gulliver’s 
Traveli^ which iqppeared in 1736, exhibit- 
ing a ringuhir union of misandiropy^satire, 
irbny, ii^nui^, and humor. In the 
same year he joined Pope in three vol- 
umes of miseeUanies, leaving the profit 
to the poet. On the death of George I» 
he paid his court to tl^ new king and 
queen. But he was disappointed; and 
the death of Stella, about th\s time, who 
had been long languishing in a state of 
decline, completed his chagrin. When 
her heidth was ruined, he offered to ac- 
knowledge her as his wife ; but she replied, 
It is too late.’’ He allowed her to make 
a will in her maiden name, in which she 
consigned her property to charitable uses. 
From the death of this injured female, 
his life became much retured, and the 
austerity of his temper increased. He 
continued, however, fi>r some years, to 
exercise bodi his patriotic and his sple- 
netic feelings, in various effumons of prose 
and verse, and was earnest in his exertions 
to better the condifion of the wretched 


have been conjectured), his utter aban- 
donment of an only sister, simply for 
marrying a tradesman, and many other 
instances, might be adduced. Even his* 
whim and humor was indulged with a 
most callous indifference to the pmii 
which he might inflict, or the sensibilities 
he might wound. As a writer, he was 
original, and has, {^rhaps, never been ex- 
ceeded in grave irony, which he veils 
ynih an air of serious simplicity, admira- 
bly calculated to set it off. He also 
atounds in ludicrous ideas, which often 
deviate, both in his poetry and prose, 
into veiy unpardonable aprossness. ilis 
style forms the most per^t example oi* 
easy familiarity that the language a%rds ; 
but, although admirable fbr its pureness, 
clearness, and simplicity, it exhibits none 
of the glow of genius, its highest mer- 
its consisting in its extreme accuracy 
and precision. His works have 
often printed, and in various forms: 
the latest and best edition is tliat of 
sir W. Scott, in 19 vols., 8vo. (Edin- 
bu^b, 1881). 

Swift, Zepboniah, LL. D., chief-jus- 
tice of Connecticut, graduated at Yale 
coUegOi in 1758. He then studied la^^, 
and established himself at Windham, 


poor of Ireland ; in addition to which en- 
deavors he dedicated a third of his income 
to charity. Some of his most striking 
poems were written about this fime, in- 
cluding his celebrated Verses on his own 
Death, formed on one of the maxims of 
Rochefoucault He kept little compa- 
ny at this advanced period, but with infe- 
riors, whom he could treat as he pleased, 
and especially a knot of females, who 
were always ready to administer the most 
obsequious flattery. In 173^ he had an 
attack of deafness and giddiness. The 
fate, which, owing to h& constitutional 
infinnities, he had always feared, at length 
reached him ; die feculties of bis mmd 
decayed before his body, and a gradual 
decay of reason settled into absolute idi- 
ocy early in 1742. He died m 1745, in 
his'seventy-eighth vear. 'He bequeathed 
the greatest of his fortune to an hos- 
pital fbr lunatiea and idiots. Pride, mis- 
iuitfaropy, and stem inflexibility of tem- 
p^, mmed the baris of his character, 
which was strange^ com{)oiiiided of sin- 
cerity, afrosanc^ imptaeatdlify; careless- 
ness of giv^ pim^ w a totfllwfuit of 
candor as a pMlflcnn or ptartlsan. Of 
his obdurate laid mybelfi^nati^ berides 
his tradtmatir of liiii and iBss Van- 
homri|h (fer varfoti^ reasons, in^ 

cliaflng seci^ couMtUdo infirmities, 


Connecticut Early in life, he was cboseu 
a member of congress, and, in 1800, ac- 
companied Ellsworth, Davie and Murray 
in their mission to France, as secretaiy . 
Soon after his return, he was placed on 
the bench of the superior court. He re- 
tained the seat for eighteen years, during 
the last five of which, he filled the station 
of chief-justice with distinguished ability 
and probity. He was afterwards a meui- 
l)er of the state legislature, and was on*' 
of the committee appointed to revise tin' 
statute laws of the state. His de ath or 
curred at Warren, Ohio, Oe toher ‘i7, 
1823, in the sixty-fifth year of his agr. 
He jmblished a Diges^ of the Laws of Con ~ 
xiecticut, in two volumes, on the inod^l 
of Blackstone. 

Bwimmino is one of the most importnn; 
branches of gymnastics, both in a physi 
cal and mond rcspjEjct. Its effects in dt- 
veloping, invigorating and giving health 
to flio bray are so great, and it is so tmvil v 
learned, ^at it is of the highest eon^^v.*^ 
quenna, piililecdarly in climates whei’^' 
the heal of tihe s^mer prevents acthi 
exercise on the land. To all tbeadvan 

H eoiMM bamw to >«BMun mu(^h 

lii the wiMWf 0^ c^th« 

imSm which U imd ihtc»~-4n ealt 

wafer least — gives nwah opportunity f<» 
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invigorate the skin— one of the ffneateat 
benrats of frequent salt-water bathing, as 
a large number of diseases spring from a 
^^debilitated state of the skin, which is veiy 
firequent in changeable climates, pro- 
ducing colds, inflammations, rheumansm, 
&c« The exeroise greatly strengthens 
the lower extremities, die abdominal 
muscles, the muscles of the chest, and the 
organs of respiration, the spine, neck and 
arms. It increases courage, and furnishes 
an agreeable excitement — ^the usual attend- 
ant of manly and brisk exercise, but pe- 
culiarly so of swimming — on account of 
the masteiy which it gives us over an 
clement for which the human structure is 
but partially fitted. The means which it 
afibrds of preserving our own lives, or 
those of others, in situations of p^uUar 
peril, is also a g^t recommendation of 
this exercise, which may be easily learned 
wherever there is water of five ^t depth. 
JSe^dangdir whatever is connected with it. 
Of the many methods of teaching swim- 
ming, we shall give that int^Kluced, 
originally, by general Piliel, into the 
Pnissian swimming schools, having found 
it, by experience, much superior to other 
systems. By this method, a person may 
become a perfect swimmer (able, we 
mean, to swim at least half an hour in 
succession) in a very short time. We 
have known many individuals, who could 
not swim a single stroke, enabled, by 
raking daily one, and sometimes two 
lessons, for three weeks, to swim half an 
hour: some have even acquired this 
proficiency within a fortnight. The ap- 
paratus for teaching counts of a hemp- 
»>ii girdle of a hand’s breadth, of a rope 
from five to six fathoms in length, or a 
pole eight feet long, and a horizontal 
mil fixed about thme and a half feet above 


the platfonii on which the teacher stands, 
to rest the pole on. The depth of the 
water, in the place chosen for swimming, 
should, if possible, be not less than eight 
feet, and the clearest and calmest water pos- 
sible should bo selected. The pupil wears 
drawers, fastened by a string above the 
hips, and covering about half the thighs. 
They must be made loose, so as to auow 
the freest action of the lags.^ The jpuptt is 
now placed near the horizontal hb 
hands resting upon it, whilst the leael^^ 
shows him tne motion which he will have 
to make with hb fegs in the water. Thb 
he does by guiding ibe inotiaKt of one bg, 
while the 0tker^ TMb 

tnotUm Witt be empbMMl h^efiiai^y* 
The swimOfing abbiu inelies 
wide, b pboM round the pu|41% 

8 * 


BO that its upper edge touches Che paps^ 
without acting tight The teacher ttikes 
the rope, wUch is fastened to a ring of 
the girdle, in hb hand, and directs th ** 

E upu to leap into the water, keeping the 
igB straight and close together, and the 
arms close to the body; and — ^what b 
veiy important — to breathe , out through 
the nose, as soon as hb head rises above 
the water, instead of breathing in fir^ 
which every man naturally does after a 
suspension of breath. The olqect of thb 
b to prevent the water fiom getting into 
the throat, which produces an unpleasant 
feel^ of choking and head-ache. The 
expiration soon becomes perfectly natural 
to a swimmer. The pupil is then invited 
to leap— never pushed. He b drawn up 
immemately by the rope, pulled to the 
ladder, and allowed to geun confidence 
gradually. The rope b now fastened by 
a noose to the end of the pole, the end of 
it being kept in the hand of the teiusher ; 
the pole b rested on the horizontal rail, 
and the pupil stretches himself horizon- 
tally in the water, where he remains 
supported by the pole. The arms are 
extended stiffly forward, the lands clasp- 
ed ; the chin touches the water ; the legs 
are also stiffly stretched out, the he^ 
being together, the feet turned' out, the 
toes drawn up. This horizontal position 
b important, and must be executed cor- 
rectly. No limb b permitted to be re- 
laxed. The motion of the legs b tawht 
first : it b divided into three parts. The 
teacher first says, loudly and slowly, 
‘‘ One when the legs are slowly drawn 
under the body, and, at the same time, the 
knees are separated to the greatest posa- 
ble dbtance : the spine b bent downwards, 
and the toe kept outwards. The teacher 
then says, bri^Iy, “ Two upon which 
the legs are stiffly stretched out with u 
moderate degree of quickness, while the 
heek are separated, and the legs describe 
the widest possible angle, the toes being 
contracted and kept outwards. The 
teacher then says, quickly, ** Three f* upon 
which the legs^ with the knees held stiff- 
ly, are ^uickJ^ brought together; and thus 
the original poation b again obtained. 
The pouit at which the motions two and 
three jmn, b the most important, because 
it b theebi^ to receive as large and com- 
pact aiweom of water between die legs as 
pOiBib^ so that, when the Ijegs are bro 
teg^hor, ritwectiim mmi thb 

tnoeduM^e^ 

swnimih^ the baai^ 

itowty to atoteu 

the Mufluieb Ify 40gr^ two 
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and thiee are eounted in quick suceessioD^ 
am) the pupil is taught to extend the legs 
aa widely as poaaibie. After aome time, 
what was done under the heads two and 
three, is dime when two is called out* 
When the teacher sees that the pupil is 
able to propel himself consideFably, which 
he fiequepdy acquires the powerof doing 
in the first' lesson, and that he peHbrms 
the motions already mentioned with reg- 
ulai^, he teaches the motion of the 
hands, which must not be allowed to sink, 
as they are much disposed to do, while 
the motion of the legs is practised. The 
motion of the bands consists of two parts : 
when the teacher says ^ One,” the hands, 
which were held with the palms togetlier, 
are opened, laid horizimtally an inch or 
two under the water, and the arms are 
extended, until they form an angle of 90^; 
then the elbow is bent, and the hands are 
brought up to the chin, having described 
an arai downward mid upwa^ ; the low- 
er part of thd thumb touches the chin, the 
palms being together. When the teachmr 
says “ Two,” the arms are cjuickly stretch- 
ed forward, and thus the onginal horizoii- 
talj^ition is regained. The legs remain 
slimy extended during the motion of the 
bands. If the motion of the hands is cor- 


the back, and, letting himself dnk perpen- 
dicularly in the water, bends hw head 
backwai^ and makes the common mo- 
tion with the feet, when he will swim on 
the back; or, after having made a stroke 
when swimming on his belly, he may 
leave one arm extended, and turn the 
palm of the hand upward ; in which case 
the whole body will fellow, and the swim- 
mer thus be placed on his hack. To ex- 
pedite the motion in swimming on the 
back, the arms may be used as paddles. 
To swim quickly on the belly, the hands 
ore turned with the palms outward, so as 
to press sideways against the water, Instead 
of being allowed to rest flat on it. This 
makes the eftbrts of swimming gi*eater, 
and, of course, exhausts sooner. The 
teacher may early begin to let the phpii 
make ruiming leaps into the water. In 
many cases, the pupils have sufficient 
confidence to leap from a considerahio 
height the veiy first time. Every 
ming school ought to have a leaping tow- 
er, TOin which the swimmers may. leap 
at different heights. The tower should 
not be less than thirty feet high. Diving 
is one of the greatest amusements con- 
nected with swimming* There arc inaii\ 
kinds; the two most common, easiest aud 


rectly performed, the legs and arms are 
moved together; so tliat, while the teach- 
er says ^One,” the pupil performs the 
first motion of the hands and logs ; when 
he says “Two,” the second and third mo- 
tions of the feet, end the second of tlio 
1 lands. As soon os the teacher perceives 
that the pupil begins to sufi^rt himself, 
he slackens the rope a little, and instantly 
straightens it, if the pupil is about to sink. 
When the pupil can swim about ten 
strokes in succession, he is released from 
the pole, but not from the rope. When 
he can swim about fifty strokes, he is re- 
leased from the rope too ; but the teacher 
remains near him with a long pole, until 
he can swim ISO strokes in succession, so 
that, should he sink, fee pole is immedi- 
ately held out to him. After this, be may 
swim in the area of the school under the 
supmntendence of the teapher, undl he 
proves that he can swim half an hour in 
spccteuMo, when he isconridered fit to 
be left to hiinsd^ and, in some swimming 
schools, reeenrne a parfemlar nra on the 
draW0iB,fbat piofiefe m^he distin- 
gukhedlhmi the iinsIdljHik ftofeie this 
degiMofpfofpeseis are 

not' elhured iq lake pan in kspg «3Lcur- 
eioak #wiiiiinhfg en me bedk feeainly 
tani^ The swlmiiier hfe hands 
over his htps^ Ae dnnnbs ftnmed nowaids 


necessary modes of plunging IkjIow 
surface, are, 1. by a simple jump, feet fore- 
mosl, Uie legs, arms and head being kc})i 
stiffi The pupil must not allow fear, or 
the strange sensation felt in the abdomi- 
nal region, in leaping from consideralile 
heights, to induce him to sj)read the arms 
or legs, or to beud his lx>dy. 2. 'J'iic other 
mode is to plunge head foremost, wide 1 1 
is tile safest mode for many [persons who 
are heavily Imilt about the chest and 
shoulders, if they have to enter the Avater 
from great heights. It must l>e icurne.i 
by degrees. Ine head is drawn dow?? 
upon the chest, the arms stretched f<ti 
ward, and, as soon as the Hwimmer be- 
gins to feel that he has lost his baianee. 
he stiffens his knees, which, till tin n, 
were bent. The diver must avoid striking 
on his belly — ^thc general consequeiic'e of 
fear — and tumhig over so as to come 
down on his ba^ or ade — ^the conse- 
quence of pushkig with the feet. When 
he bias gone as deep as he wishes, tin^ 
arms are lo be raised, and pressed down 
wolfish In saving a^rson from drown- 
iM,wfaie)i can m mme most effeetuallv 
ifhe has already lostoonseiousncss, pull 
him by the hobv es* him before you, 
if finr mm shore; oinarwisa take him by 
the arbi. If the patidn in danger is an 
exhausted ervimiMr, eatt to hmt to be 
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^uiet ; support mm by one shoulder ; or^ 
if he still retains his presence of mind^ let 
both his hands rest on your shoulder, or 
vjinder your arm-pits, and let him work 
slowly with his legs. If the person in 
danger is not a swimmer, and is struggling, 
ti^e care not to approach him in mmt; 
his convulsive grasp mav be fatal to both ; 
but approach him from oehind, and, if he 
sinks, pull him up by the hair, and sup- 
port him with the utmost caution. If he 
grasps you, so that you are unable to 
move, struggle with him under the water. 
* The drowning person, in this situation, 
mil often let go liis hold, striving instinc- 
tively to reach the surface ; but, if the 
struggle becomes one for life, the only 
mode of making your antagonist relax his 
iiold is said to to grasp his throat and 
render him senseless, as we have known 
done in a case where a person was thus 
seized, and both parties were floating 
toiWards the wheels of a mill. — 
Swimming may be begun very early, at 
five or six years of age ; and, at the same 
rime, there are many instances of persons 
past forty learning to swim well. It is 
unfbituiiatc that prejudice has excluded 
females from an exercise so healthful to 
body and mind, so useful in times of dan- 
«:er, and so easily acquired, particularly 
as they w^juld learn it more easily than 
males, and as tlie exercise of swimming 
^vould be peculiarly useful to certain 
llmctions peculiar to females* A covered 
]»lace, female teachers, and a loose dress 
from the neck to the ankles, would satisfy 
all the claims of propriety. It is time that 
a iH^ginning should be made. — ^Tbe hu- 
man body, with air in the lungs, is a little 
lighter than fresh and considerably light- 
c r than salt water ; hence it does not sink 
riitiroly in water; but the entrances to 
the organs of re^iration are so placed 
that they would be under water in a body 
floating naturally. With a little manage- 
»nent, how^cver, and perfect confidence 
(which, it is true, can only be ejected 
from a swimmer), anjr person can float on 
his back, especially m salt water. Ani- 
mals, ill swimming, do not vaiy much 
from tlieir motion in walking; but man is 
obliged to change his motion eivdrely. 
AH the Sclavonic tribes — ^Russians^ Poles, 
^c. — ^Bwim in a way somewhat resem- 
bling the motion of dogs in the water, 
making a sepmte effort with each of the 
four extremities. teacher shou^ 

remember that swimmuigjs half learned 
when tlie pupil has gained ocmfidencet 
and it is generally very eaqr to losfdipe.k. 
The best treatise on swinuniog widi 


which we are acquainted, is a thin pam- 
Metf published by general von Pfiiel, in 
Berlin, 1817. There are now swimming 
schools in Paris, Vienna, Mftnich, Beilin, 
Breslau, and many other places in Eu- 
rope. In the U. States, we mow of nime, 
as yet, except in Bosum. 

SwiNBEN, John Henry van, a Dutch 
philosopher, bom at the Hague, in 1746, 
was educate Bt Leyden, and oecame pro- 
fessor of philosophy, logic and metaphys- 
ics at Franeker, in 176f. Nineteen years 
after, he was called to the chair of phys- 
ics, mathematics and astronomy at the 
AthencBum at Amsterdam. In 1770, he 
became a member of the academy of sci- 
ences at Paris ; and he gained the prize 
ofliered by that learned Imy for the best 
memoir Sur les AiguHles aimanties et 
hurs VariatianSy and, in 1780, obtained a 
prize from the academy of Mftnich, for a 
memoir in answer to the question, “What 
analogy is there between electricity and 
magnetism ?” which was afterwards print- 
ed (2 vols., 8vo.). In 1798, he appeared 
at Paris, at the national institute, to assist 
in the establishment of a new system of 
weights and measures, when he was ap- 
pointed to draw up the reports on tiu^ 
subjects. In 1803, he was nominated a 
c^irrespondent of the French institute; 
and he belonged to the principal learned 
societies in Europe. He also occupied 
the office of member of the executive 
directory, under the Batavian republic, 
and that of counsellor of state in the ser- 
vice of the king of the Netherlands. He 
died March 9, 1823. Van Swinden was 
the autlior of several works besides those 
already mentioned, of which notices majr 
be found* in the annexed authorities JBt- 
og» des CwUemp* Biog» Unw. 

Swine. (See iSmnemfoMfe.) 

SwiNEMUNOE (that is,iftouA of the Hper 
Sufiney, a town in Pomerania, on the isle 
of Usedora, on the Swine, one of the 
branches by which the Oder empties into 
the Baltic. It is the haibor or Stettin, 
(q. V.) Long and expensive mofes have 
lately been nuilt, to render the haibor 
safe, and prevent the river firom being 
choked with sand. The beacon is in lat. 
530 lyN^, and Ion. 14® IS' 15" E. Depth 
of water finom Swinemftnde to Stettin, 
twelve Prosrion feet ; inhabitants, 3800. 

SwiTasRiiAND (German, Schmiizj 
French, SMssO I the Swiss or Helvetic 
confedfibioy. The northern snd^. seuih^ 
em natiem of .Europe. have bei^ 
lariyintemiuigled ui die aneietit Hehr^ia, 
whose Alpine waUs setei Ufcen h(nf|^« 
sepaiadng .them ftnin eaoh odisn^ The 
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( ^rade. whieh epye^ ttie nnd 

teid viUagmi: and SW^zeiiand 
, fonns tbe ebnneoting link between 
Nnqdieni (Jennai^, Ae Metberkndii apd 
Chance on Ae one aide^ and Itaty on 
the oAer. BeAre the fidl of the Bonuun 
opipire A Ae West, Ae northem and 
wgest part of Smtzerland, occupied by 
Ae Alemanni, had been conquered by the 
Franka (See CUmt^ On Ae Jura dwelt 
Ae Burguiidians^ and Rhaetia was under 
Ae Ostrogoths. Three German nations, 
AereAre, fieed Ae county, about A. D. 
450^ fiom Ae dominion of Rome. Chris- 
daniQrhad already been introduced into 
Helretia fiom Italy, and as early as the 
iburtb centu^ there were Christian 
churches at Geneva, Coire, and oAer 
places. The Alemanni and Bursundi- 
ans mve their laws and Aeir habits to 
Ae Helvedans ; and Ae Alemanni occu- 
roed the |;reater part of the countiy. 
each soldier received a farm ; a judge, 
or centgrave, was set over one hunmred of 
these fhrtqs (forming a cent, or hundred) ; 
and Ae place of judgment, where he set- 
tled all questions between the free citizens, 
waacalled McMut. Several cents Armed 
a Gau (hence Thuigau, Aaigau, &c.), 
Ae jud^ of which was styled count 
(srqf); and Ae counts were under a 
duke. The meat irruption of barbarians 
swept tbrouj^ Aepeamul valteys of the 
Alps, and Roman civilization disappeared. 
OstroTOths, Lombards, and even Huns, 
settled in difierent pai^ of Ae countiy. 
At 1^ the Franks, who had taken pos- 
sessitm of the lands of the conquered Ale- 
manni, drove the Ostrogoths over Ae 
Rheetian mountains. In 534, Aey like- 
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auAoAy» and fiwy made Ao 
of Aeir Ckws horeoksv. One of Awn 
(lUidoIph) establlAsd (W) Ae new king- 
dom of Airgundy, between Ae Reuse and 
AeJura. Nine years previously, Bom had 
estaUiAed Ae kingdom of Anes^ in Ae 
tenimry between tbe Jura and Ae Rhone. ‘ 
Thirty years afterwards, the two Bur^- 
dion kingdoms were united. (See Bur- 
gwidAns.) ^e counts in Ae other parts 
of Switzerland were still nominally sub- 
ject to Ae German kings | but Aey con- 
ducted Aemselves as princes, assumed 
Ae name of Aeir castles, and compelled 
the free inhabitants of Aeir Gaua to ac- 
knowledge them as Aeir lords. 
arose a multitude of independent and 
complicated governments^ whose .chie& 
were engaged in continual Auds wiA 
each other. War was Ae business of Ae 
nobles, and misery Ae fate of the people 
in Ae distracted land. The emperor 
Conrad, AereAre, set a duke over Ae 
counts in Alemannia m 911. But Ae em- 
perors of Ae Saxon house (919 — 1034) 
were the first who compelled Ae dukes, 
counts and bishops^ in Switzerland, to 
respect Aeir authority. After Ae death 
of Rodolph III, Ae fifth and last king of 
Burgundy HOSS), Ae emperor Conrad II 
re-united Burgundian Switzerland with 
Alemannic, wmch belonged to Ae Ger- 
man empire. But under Henry IV, grand- 
son of Conrad II, Ae royal authority in 
Switzerland was again overthrown. licn- 
ry (see Memy IF<a Germany), persecuted 
ty Ae pope, souj^t adherents. He gave 
to Ae duke of Z&hringen tbe Aicmannic 
part of Switzerland, to which, in IlSTi, 
after the conquest of Ae count of Hoch- 
burg and of Mynold of Chalons, Con 


wise sulyected Ae Burgundiani^ and all rad of Z&hringen added Ae Burgundian 

Switzerland became a .portion of Ae — ^ , 

Frankish wnpire. The eoun^, howev- 
er, cetuned its ancient emistitution ; Ae 
Rqntpns and Ae old inbalntaoht were 
Mvmed by Roman, Ae A^AUud by 
Alefiwnnic, laws ; and each of the other 
nationi by its peeuUar code. The Ouis- 
tian reUgiop .WBS restored anew, and the 
desolgtod lielde Wwetqpub Inoamt under 
cukivatioB. Op tbe pA^titioQ ef the em- 
fke of tbe Fraaka among the Merovinp- 
atis, SwinMutend wai «Md&d between 
(two sevevrigns: one reigned over Ale- 


iiortion. The dukes of Z&hringen hum- 
bled Ae proud and quarrelsome nobility, 
but fiivored Zfirtoh and Ae other impe- 
rial cities ; and buHt sevtunl new cities, 
among which were FVibuig, in ITchtJand, 
in 111^ and Berne in 1191. Tbe country 
people became more secure ; Ae feuds 
acbong the nol^l^ less firequent ; manu- 
fiiiotafeaaedia^Mttyfiottim Geneva 
attdXnpii(paft& and 

Zfiricb BiiMe ait^pg Ae German 
e^e% became ArivingtoWiM» The fami- 
lies of Savov, Kybtu^ and BnnAurg were 


swindBli|;Aai». J| 
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itojPifjMABe; and ttiip eountnr ttaa 
dwvdM ftom dMir oppreari^on. After 
the death of Beid^ V, laat duke 
of Z& hrin gen, in 131^ Alemannia aga^ 
came into the po m ean ion of the eiiq;>eroc8. 
Hie he(editai7 eatatea in Uphtland and in 
Little Burgundy pOasedy fay hie eiater Ag- 
nes, to the house of Kybim. Fimn this 


]F^4m 7, 1307, 

hnwe etfuntiyiiiMi met at Rfitli 
a solitary niqt on the lake of Lucerne, 
fq. Ye) Fuist of Uriy Stauffiusher of 
Schweitz, and Melchthu (q. t.) of Under- 
waldeop were die leaders on this occamon. 
All swore to maintain their ancient inde- 


timcy the Hapsburgs (q. y.) in northern 
Helvetia^ and the counts of SaYoy (q. v.), 
in the south-west, grSYr more and more 
powerful The emperor ajqwinted some 
nobleman as ffovemor of eoch city, or 
community, which was not under a count, 
to collect the public revenue and to punish 
violations of me public peace; stUl, how- 
ever, private feuos continued. The Gler- 
inan kings were no lon^r able to afford 
])rotection ; might mve right, and the bold- 
est bej^amq the mistiest Several inferior 
"'"ti1?ds,and several places, therefore, sought 
the protection of Hapsburg or Savoy. 
Zurich, Berne, Basle and ^leure, the 


pendence. TfaetbreeWaldst&dte, or For- 
est-Towns (as these cantons were called), 
rose, theremre, January 1, 1308, deposed 
the Austrian TOveraors, and destroyed 
the castles bunt to overawe the country. 
(See Albert /.) Henry VII, the successor 
of Albert on the Gennan throne, con- 
firmed to the Forest-Towns the rights of 
which Albert had endeavored to rob them. 
But the house of Austria still contended 
obstinate^ for its lost privileges. The 
victoiy of Moi^arten (q. v.), gained by 
the Forest-Towns (1315) over Leopold of 
Austria, gave rise to the peroetual league 
of Brunnen, on December 9 of the same 


districts of Uri, Schweitz and Underwal- 
den, gradually acquired the seigneurial 
rights from the emperors, by purchase or 
by ^rant, and assumed the name of im- 
perial cities or imperial districts.' They 
^vere more prosperous and powerful than 
the nobility, who lived in their solitary 
castles, at enmity with each other. Even 
the crusades, by promoting commerce, 
improved the aueady flourishing condi- 
tion of the cities, as a part of the troops, 
arms, provisions, &c., ivere transmitted 
to It^y, through the passes of the Alps. 
The crusaders brought back new inven- 
tions in the arts, new kinds of fhiit^ 
\ The gold and silk manufactures of 
tlu* Italians and Eastern nations were imi- 
tated in Switzerland; refinement took the 
])lace of rudeness, and poetry became the 
tiivorite amusement of the nobles. The 
rities now formed alliances for their mu- 
ttial protection against the rapacity of the 
iiohh^s, and demolished many castles, 
from which they exercised their oppres- 
sion upon the peaceful merchants. At 
the end of die thirteenth century, Ro- 
dolph of Hapsburg (q. v.), who, in 12M, 
luui inherited the estates of uncle, 
Hartmann, cotmt of Kyburg, became 
m<w jKiwerful than the old lords of the. 
soil As king and ettqperor of Germany 
( 1S73), ho held a c6tm in Helvetia ; biu 
he did not abuse bis pqv^ to leduee the 
fh^omehtovassKlage. £(|siuiiEIUdiEiiiMn& 
however, Rodd^ amid AR|W» taerdsphra 
upon the rights of the Sifriss. Alberi, in 
particular, who succeeded to tli^ iihperlBil 


year, to which, previous to 1353; Lucerne, 
Zfirich, Glarufl; Zug and Berne had ac- 
ceded. The victories of Sempacb (July 
9, 1386), where Arnold Winkefried sacri- 
ficed his life, and of Nftfels( April R 1389)^ 
gave them an uncertain peace. But the 
warlike eqpirit of the people fostered a 
love of conquest and plunder; mutual 
hatred kindled civil wars between neigh* 
boring cantons; foreign powers sought 
the aid of the confederates in their con- 
tests. In 14S4, the people of the Grey 
League established their independence, 
and were soon after ioined by those of 
the other two let^es. (See Grisom^ The 
emperor Frederic HI men called a French 
army into Switzerland to protect his fam- 
ily estates. The Swiss made a second 
l^ermopylfia of the church-yard of St 
Jacob at Bade, where 1600 of them with- 
stood 20,000 French under the dauphin 
Louis,. August 26, 1444. They next pro- 
voked Charles the Bold of Burgundy 

i q. V.), who marched into their country, 
>ut was defeated at Granson, Murten, or 
Morat (q. V.), and Nancy (1477). The 
confederates themselves aspired to con- 
queia, the people being fired by the desire 
of plunder, and the nobles by ambition 
of glory. In 1480, they wrested Tburgau 
from Austria; and ftom 1436 to 1450, Zfi- 
licb,. Schweitz and Glams contended fetr 
Toggenburg, till Berne dseided the dia- 
putd in fiwor ot Schweitz. The oon^- 
emed cantons ftdm this tiiqe Ac 
name of the Swiss confederacy in fenAgn 
countries. In 1481, Fribinrg 
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entered the confederacy. The emperor 
Maximilian I now determined to force 
the Swim to join the Suabian lea^e, and 
to submit to the court of the imperial 
Chamber. But they suspected Grermany 
on account of Austria, and joined the Gri- 
sons. Hence arose the Suabian war, 
which was concluded, after the Swiss had 
gained six victories over the Germans, by 
the peace of Basle, in 1499. Basle and 
^haffhausen (1501), and Appenzeli 
(1513), were afterwaras admitted into the 
confederacy. But the countiy and peo- 
ple were disturbed by domestic and for- 
eign wars. In the Milanese war of 1512, 
the Swiss conquered the Valteline and 
Chiavenna, and obtained from Milan the 
Italian baillic^s, which form at present 
the canton of Tessin. They fought on a 
forei^ soil, now for, now against, Milan ; at 
one time for France, and at another time 
a^inst her, till after the great battle of 
Marignano, gained by Francis I, in 1515, 
they concluded a perpetual peace with 
France, at Friburg, m 1516, which was fol- 
lowed, in 1521, by the first formal alliance 
with that kingdom.* About this time the 
work of reformation begw in Switzerland. 
Zuinglius (q. v.), in 1516, preached against 
indul^nces, as Luther had done in 1517. 
Even as early as 1516, he had attacked 
pilgrimages, and the invocation of the 
virgin Ma^ ; and in 1517, with the knowl- 
edge of his patron, the abbot of Einsie- 
dem, several nuns abandoned the monas- 
tic life. Hb removal from Einsiedein to 
Z&rich, in 1518, gave him courage to 
spe^ more openly, as Luther had, mean- 
while, appeared in the cause of reform. 
But when the principles of the reforma- 
tion were diffused through Zurich, Berne, 
Schaffhausen, Basle (by the labors of 
(Ecolampadius), St. Gall, Mhhlhausen 
and Bienne, religious jealousy separated 
the reformed and the Catholic cantons. 
(Sec Reformed Church.) In Glams, Ap- 
jKsnzell and the Grisonc^ the people were 
divided between the two confessions. 
I^uzeme, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden^ 
Zu^y, Friburg and Soleure adhered to the 
ancient Mth; as did tikcwisclhe Valais 
and the Italic bailiwicks. Fanaticism 
kindled a civil war. The Schweitzers 
burnt a Protestant preacher of Zftricb. 
'Pwo Swiss armies, nearly 30,000 strong, 
awaited the signal for civil war, when 
the word concord was pronouncra, and 
the first religious peace was conchided in 

* Fh>m Look XI to Lpait XV, tlw Air- 
nidiSd for the Freoek teri^oe men, for 

whkb Fraaee paid 1,146, a68;6& ftaaci. (See 
OuarrUd 


1529. It was agreed that the majority of 
votes in the communities^ shoula decide 
all questions relating to chahges of faith. 
But the rapid promss of the reformation 
again provokra me Catholic cantons to 
war; andthetroopsof Zfirich were routed 
at Cappel (1531), where Zuinglius fell, 
and at the mountain of Zug. After the 
second public peace, the Cawolic religion 
was restored in Soleure and the common 
provinces. In the mean time, Savoy, 
which had long possessed episcopal and 
seignieurial rights in Geneva, reduced the 
city to entire submission. But the op- 
pressive manner in which the ducal au- 
thoriw was exercised, led Geneva (q v.), 
in 15^, to join Berne and Friburg. The 
duke was forced to yield. Berne and Gene- 
va concluded the perpetual league of 1531,. 
and Berne gained possession of the Pays 
de Vaud. (q. v.) At the same time, the 
reformed doctrines were propagated fmm 
Geneva by Calvin, (q. v.) By the pe¥ce 
of Lausanne, in 15^, Savoy first re- 
nounced her claims upon the Pays de 
Vaud, and was tlius driven from Helvetia, 
as Hapsburg had been before. About 
this time (1555), Berne and Friburg di- 
vided between themselves the territories 
of the counts of Gruyere, so that, in all 
Helvetia, no great family of the ancient 
nobles retained its patrimonial estates, 
except that of Neuburg. The Swiss, 
however, were distracted by religious and 
political controversies. Aristocracy and 
democracy struggled for the superiority, 
and the intrigues of Spain filled the people 
of the ValteBno (161/ — ^21) with a spirit 
of fanaticism. In foreign, and especially 
in the French service, the Swiss adoptwl 
foreign manners : he sold his hloeil to 
foreign masters ; and the ancient Swiss 
purity and simplicity retired to the rv- 
mote valleys of the higher Alps. At the 
same time, the connexion of the confed- 
eracy with the German empire became 
less and less close, while the cantons ob- 
tained the confirmation of their rights 

from the emperor Maximilian 11. But 

the influence of France soon hocumo 
preAoxmnant, and Romo swayod tV'X' 

min^ of its adherents by means of Jesu- 
it colleges at Lucerne and Friburg ; and 
particoMi^ the pa{>al nuncio nt 

Lucemetooee ISeO). In the thirty years’ 
war, the c<»ftdc«atee maintuned a prii- 
dMt neutratt^ ; and, by the peace of 
West^dialia {2m0)L the ccHpaplete septum- 
tien orSwittceilelm frapa#e Oennan em- 
phie was <n ttoii^asxfy aeiniowledg- 
ed. In 101 ^ InMoes laciswed her aln- 
atiee with the 8 %^ aid asseited that 
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tbcty had do right to form allianeea with 
other powers. The conquest of the 
Franche Comt£, in 1674| and the siege of 
Sheinfeldi^ in 1678, by the French, to- 

S tfaer wi^ the erection of the fortress of 
Iningen (q. v.), in 1679, excited the ap- 
prehensions of the Swiss. They, how- 
ever, happily maintained their neutrality, 
even in the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion (1701—14). During ttie persecution 
of the Protestants in France (&om 1685), 
to whom they readily gave an asylum 
and pecuniary aid, they paid as little re- 
* gm-d to the remonstrances of Louis, who 
viewed the reformers as rebels, as he did 
to the intercession of the Protestant Swiss 
cantons in &vor of their brethren in the 
faith* The Swiss bad litde influence in 
foreign politics during the eighteenth 
century ; and, until towards its close, they 
suffered little fiom foreign interference. 
This tranquillity, which, however, was 
Interrupted by internal dissensions, 
was alike fevorable to the progress of 
commerce, agriculture and manufactures, 
and to the arts and sciences. In almost 
cveiy department of human knowledge, 
the Swiss of die eighteenth centuiy, both 
at home and abroad acquired distii^ish- 
ed reputation, as the names of Haller, 
Bonnet, Bernoulli, J. J. Rousseau, Lava- 
ter, Bodmer, Breitinger, Gessner, Sulzer, 
llirzel, Fuseli, Hottinger, John von Mfll- 
ier, Pestalozzi, and many others, bear wit- 
ness. The people of the democratic can- 


constitution ; and, after mcorporatmg sev- 
eral portions of Switzerland with the 
French and Cisalpine republics, the 
French converted the Swiss confederacy 
into the Helvetic republic, one and indi- 
visible, under an executive directoiy of 
five persons. The legislative power was 
divined between a senate and a great 
council, to which each of the fourteen 
cantons elected twelve members. It was 
in vain that some of the democratic can- 
tons attempted to prevent this revolution. 
They were speedily overpowered. But 
the oppressions of the French ; the arbi- 
trary manner in which they disposed of 
the highest offices ; the great number of 
weak and corrupt men who were raised 
to power, — soon made the new officers 
contemptible. Aloys Reding, a man of 
enterprising spirit, whose family was cel- 
ebrated in uie annals of his country, form- 
ed the plan of overthrowing the central 
government. Underwalden, Schweitz, 
Zflrich, Glarus, Appenzell and the Gri- 
sons wished to restore the federal consti- 
tution ; and Reding imarined that Bona- 
parte himself^ who haa just withdrawn 
the French troops from Switzerland,, 
would fevor his plan. The smaller can- 
tons, in their diet at Schweitz (August 6, 
1803), declared that they would not ac- 
cept tlie constitution whichhad been forced 
upon them, and that they preferred a fed- 
eral government. The consequence was 
a civil war. Zhrich was besieged to no 


tons enjoyed an almost unlimited free- 
dom, and took a large share in the aflSiirs 
of govemraent. Those places which 
were under the general protection of the 
whole confederacy, were not burdened 
by excessive taxes ; they enjoyed a high 
degree of civil freedom, and numerous 
municipal rights The larger cantons, as 
Heme and Zfrrich^ in which the govern- 
ment was administered by the capitals, or 
by a body of the citizens, who enjoyed 
many peculiar privileges, were also m a 
flourishing condition. There were no 
oppressive taxes ; but almost eveiy where 
the government was conseientiou^ con- 
ducted * the adimmstmlion of juatim was 
cheap and simple, and benevolent insti- 
tutions were numerous. Notwithston^g 
all these fevorable circumstances^ inter- 
nal dissensions still continued, and new 
troubles arose in 17^ which shook the 
political fthrie ; blood ifaa often qritt, and 
punMbmentien^ar^ Atthiou|^ 

the 8enss had el ftnft ftnai^ matotained 
thw neutral^ in the w«m wtim Flrenoh 
revolutitm, iwisch foymttmA intrlguo 
gradually, deprived mem of ^hdr 


purpose Jby the troops of the Helvetic re- 
public, against whom its gates were shut. 
Rodolph von Erlach and general Auf der 
Maur, at the head of the insurgents, oc*- 
cupied Berne and Friburg. The Helvetic 
government retired to Lausanne. Aloys 
Reding now summoned a general assem- 
which was held at Schweitz, Sept. 
S7. Three days after, the first consrd of 
France ofl%red to the cantons his media- 
tion ; but the small cantons, guided by 
Aloys Reding and Hirzel of Zuricli, per- 
severed in their opposition. Twelve 
thousand French troops entered Switzer-' . 
land, under Ney, and the diet separated. 
Reding and Hirzel were imprisoned. In 
December, both parties sent deputies of 
the e\|^teen cantona to Taxis, to whom 
fionatSurte transmitted, hf Barth414my, 
Foutm and Bfiderer, the act of media- 
tion of Feb. 19, 1803, iesloring the can- 
tonal .aystein, but granthig fireedom to the 
flmtier aul^ts of the caaitxsna. The 
ciuxtoiia. were now nineteeti in 


Ber^ 
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Tburgaut Undorwaldeii, Uri, Pays de 
Vaudf Zug» and Zfiiich. The republic 
ef Vidaia waa changed, by a decree of Na* 
poleoDi in 1810, into a French depart- 
ment{ and aa early aa 1806, he granted 
Neiiicbatal (which had been ceded to 
him by Pmaaia, but which waa under the 
protection of Switzerland) to gweral Ber- 
diier, aa a sovereign principanQr* Napo- 
leon assumed the tide of " mediator of 
Switzerland and the military service re- 
.quired of the Swiss became more and 
more oppressive. It was onfy by great 
firmness and the sacrifice of immense 
sums of money, that most of the cantonal 
governments could avert greater oppres- 
sion : they were obliged to adopt the con- 
tinental system ; and the canton of Tes- 
sin waa long garrisoned by French troops. 
In 1813; vmeii the theatre of war ap- 
proached Switzerland, France permitt^ 
the Swiss to maintain their neutrality ; 
but the allies expressed themselves am- 
biguously, and huge armies were soon 
inarched throwh the county in vaiioiis 
directions to France. Their arrival ex- 
cited a fermentation in many quarters. 
The act of mediation was annulled, Dec. 
39^ 18^ at Zfirich, and several cantons, 
which Beme (1814) was the firs^ la- 
bored to revive their old constitutions. 
Through the influence of the allied mon- 
archa, the cantons were finally prevailed 
on to assemble a general council ; but 
levoludona and counter-revolutions agi- 
tated several of the cantons. Some of 
them were in arms against each other ; 
others enjoyed a happ^r tranquilll^, and 
the resDMt of the foreim powers. All, 
meanwn^ were engaged in settling their 
consdtutions. The oU cantons mSbared 
more or less closdy to their former flames 
of government, and the new cantons en- 
deavored to {pve to thojse which they 
adopted more ' stability; A diet was at 
leogih assembled at Zfiricb, and new 
aiticleeof oonfoderstion wereemed t^n 
l^naieteen canton^ 1%ey 

res^nbM the old foderal [^t in 
respeets." ThiseotilWtmmrwaiadi 
edm by the oongraw of Vienna Hie 
lasiKipric of Bsd^ with JUanne, wise 
.to cwim of Betne, exenpcisw the 
dfihriei of wlneh mi 

andoomaB poftfcxn# which foB to 
cbtstA The fomermtedowofiiie latter 
plaeatK^rm 
Oweva and tte h 
federaay of iba ^6mm mrithtf 

dieir Bumher.tiv^^ Ansr. 
ihaeompaetof Bfiriehwss pumw and 
mummify adopted^ after foe 


the confederacy at Vienna bad given in 
their accesnon to the acts of the congress 
of Vienna, so for as diey related to Swhz- 
erimid (74^-84, and 91 — ^). Nov. 

1815, the eight mwers, Austria, Russia, 
France. Enj^d, Fru8S]f^ Spain, Portu- 
gal and Sweden, proelaimeay by a sepa- 
rate act, the perp^al neutrality of Switz- 
erland, and the inviolability of its soil. 
Soon after, Switzerland became a mem- 
ber of the hofy alliance. But the political 
state of the Smss cantons, as setded by 
the congress of Vien^ and jealously 
watched by the holy alliance, gave rise to 
much disaffection in die gr^t body of the 
people. Though republics in name, 
nothing could be less republican than ma- 
ny of meir laws and customs : privileges 
of orders, of corporsdons, of localities, and 
of fomily, interfered with the equal rights 
of the majority of the citizens. The fed- 
eral diet was overawed by the holy alli- 
ance, and oppressed, in turn, the cantoc.3^, 
the chief towns tyrannised over the coun- 
try districts, and a few trades or fkmilies 
tyrwnised over the towns. Refugees for 
political ofiences from the neighboring 


states were refused an asylum, and the 
press was shackled 1^ the met, in opposi- 


press was snacKiea me me^ m opposi- 
tion to the voice of the nation, and in 
compliance with the requests of the great 
powers. In the democratic cantons, in 
which the people were not oppressed by 
their cantonal authorities, thev were 
often disgusted with these servile com- 
pliances of the diet ; but in the aristocrat- 
leal cantons, in which almost all the au- 
thoii^ was in the hands of some patrician 
femihes, or the corporations of the trades, 
it was often abused to oppress the mass 
of the pmple. This was particularly tlie 
case in Beme, Basle, Fiiburg, Lucerne, 
Ziiricb, Sehaffhausen and Bdeure. Still 
a third class of cantons was composed of 
the new members of the confederacy, 
professedly organized on popular rem- 
sentativeprincqilei; botin wiiieh, in 1815, 
the elections were so lonnged, that the 
whole power, in feet, was poasMed by a 
smidl exeeutif a onifiieU. m this state of 
thinn tfaa ganml for reftam, in 

t^ ^ Temba (one of 

tlkfi oouncil 
SnMd to like puUfe voiee, 
aod din«t deetions, 

Mid iC- ipii)f>i>i>dtiici in the 

ISmriy 

of tjbevmi^ind tbn baWlJiWiy rf pw- 
MMkMi anii flf Ab oiaMiiMkMu Than 

ISNN M ikn«an«AlbrfMiPdiM^ 

in nurioai janti of StOoDUHtry. la efio 
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new cantons, the popular demahdi were 
geperaily so iieadily coin{died with an to 
prevent any aeriouadiaturbancea, and the 
'^mociratic cantons took hardly any jmrt 
in the troubles ; but in the old anko- 
craiic cantons, the opposition was stronger 
and more systematic. StUl, as many of 
the towns j^ople were jfovorable to more 
popular institutions, tte govemments^even 
in these cantons, generally yielded, with 
little opposition, to the wishes of the citi- 
zens; and in Friburg, Berne, Lucerne, 
Soleure, Schaffhausen, the revision of 
the constitution, the abolition of privileges, 
the (extension of the right or electron, 
abolition of censorship of die press, &c., 
were among the concessions tp popu- 
lar rights. In Basle alone, where the 
jieasimtiT are more ignorant and rude 
than in the other cantons, the insurgents 
were not satisfied with the concessions ; 


milk, butter and cheese, to the owners of 
the cattle, or paythema atipuhted pdtion 
ofthe proceeds. (See Smn.) Theglacrors 
(q. vA more than 400 in number, are either 
the Darren parts of the mountains, or 
heights which consist only of snow and 
ice. These icy mountains begin in the 
canton of 61|ii^ and extend to the Gri- 
sons, thence to the canton of Uri, and, 
finally, down to Berne. The ghiciers are 
produced by rocky valleys, whose de- 
clivities, are too sfi^l to admit of the 
ready descent of the water of the melted 
snow and ice, so that they are gradually 
filled up by vast masses of snow and ice, 
which accumulate in them. The con- 
dniial alternation of bill and valley af- 
fords the most striking natural scenes in 
every part of Switzerland. In some 
places, within a short distance, one may 
see at the same time all the seasons of 


jind « second insurrection, in the summer 
‘ pf 1831, was not put down without blood- 
shed. The ordinaiy session of the diet 
took place at Lucerne, July 4, 1831, and 
the common concema of the confederacy, 
botii in its fereign and domestic relation^ 
were found to be in a satis&ctoryrondi- 
tion. But towards the close of 1831, the 
canton of Neufchatel (q. v.) was disturbed 
by ridngs of some portions of the popula- 
tion, who renounced the authority of 
Prussia, and demanded a new constitii- 
ti6n. llie insiugents were put down; 
und the country has since been tranquil. 
Switzerland, the most elevated country 
in Europe, consists chiefly of mountains, 
lying near together, or piled one upon 
oDouier, with narrow valleys between 
them. The highest mountains (among 
which ore St. Gothard, in the canton or 
Uii, and the Finsteraarhorn, in the canton 
of Berne, 14,100 feet above the level of 
the sea) are found in Uri, Berne, Un- 
derwalden and Grisons. Of about dxty 
Swiss mountains which have be^n meas- 
ured, the highest is Monte Roiiei (q. yX 
15,535 feet high; the lowest, Cholet, is 
;»00feetl^. The fewest 


region of the productive mountidiis is 
covered with thickfeirestii and rich j^md- 
ows; the sniddfe cosisists of faiils and 
narrow passes, containing the 

thkd leMtm si of i^i^aiid 

almost Bmocmmitm tiithk' eitheir 
bare, wblioint mcOi w or 

VOX. XII. ^*9^ 


the year ; and it is often possible to stand 
between spring and summer, so as to col- 
lect snow with one hand, and to pluck 
flowers from the soil with the other. 
Eveiy mountain has its water&lls ; and, 
as their sources are sometimes lost in the 
clouds, the cataracts seem to descend 
flrom the skies. Switzerland abounds in 
lakes and rivers, the jgsberies of which 
are valuable, and which serve to embellish 
thelandscam. But none of the streams 
are navigabro. The lake of Zfirich, one 
of the largest in Switzeriand, is twenty- 
five miles In length by three in breadth. 
The lake of Geneva is about fifty miles 
long and eight to ten wide. The lake of 
Neufchatel, twenty-eight by six, and the 
lake of Lucerne or the Vierwaldtstftdter- 
see, twenty-five miles long, and, where 
widest as many broad, are celebrated for 
tiieir beautifiil environs. The largest 
rivers are the Rhine, the Reuse or Russ, 
die Rhone, and the Tessino or Ticino. 
The Rhine is remarkable fer its fifth, and 
the Reuse for a bridge, called the Devilh 
biMge, which leads over it in the canton 
of Im. It connects two mountains, be- 
tween wfaid) the water rolls at the depth 
of aeven^-five feat betew it ^ There are 
springs of exe^ettt water among the hills, 
mfc warm alid cold baths^ and mineral 
flpotegs* In Tlmrgau, of Zfirich, 
ftoie, Sehadiaiiseii, Berne, Soleure and 
eHky thing is different; fbr, al- 
ithough ftiere are some mountains^ yet 
ftfts psoet of Bwitsgitaiid h moie wqA \ 
hata no Mpa, 

mm nod, m suininier, na^Jhw 
iMW, 

tMidowi^ vineyimW 
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even amidst the rocks, there are nume- 
rous eiikivalM jMilehea. Switzerland is 
riehio imnerai^ especially lime and clays, 
siate^ Uaefc; gray and daik-red marble, 
porphyiy md akubaster (esTeciaUy in Va- 
lak); aiaequairtz, crystals (weighing some- 
tiraes^T*^ cwt), peat, coal, &c. Silver, 
copiMtf and iron ore likewise occur. Gold 
dost is found in the rivers. The flora 
of Switzerland is peculiarly rich. The 
cuMvatkm of the vine is carried to a gi^ 
extent; imd a considerable trade is carried 
on with France, Holland, England and 
Suabbu Fruits are abundant, but corn is 
not produced in great quantities, owing 
partly to the mac numbers of cattle 
which are raised here. The breeding of 
cattle is the chief emnloyment of the in- 
haUtants, for which the rich pastures of 
the valleys and hills aflbrd ^at advan- 
tages. The Swiss cheeses are imported 
in mat numbers into Germany, France 
and Italy. Of the wild animals, the most 
important is the chamois (q. v.| ; the ibex, 
the marmot, and the l&mmergeterj or vul- 
ture of the Alps, are also found. As to 
manuiactures, those of linen, cotton, and, 
of late years, silk, are the most important. 
The Swiss confederacy, according to the 
terms of the federal compact between the 
twenty-two cantons (Ziirich, Aug.7, 1815), 
is a federative state of twenty-two repub- 
lics, who conduct their domestic concerns 
wholly independently of one another. 
Appenzell and Underwalden, however, 
consist of two distinct parts ; and, in 1832, 
Basle was also divided into two Rhodes. 
The confederacy, as its limits were deter- 
mined by the congress of Vienna (art. 
74—84), contains an area of 18,490 square 
miles, or, according to some, of 14,769, 
with a population, m 1827, of 2,037,030 
persons. Among them are 1,217,210 Prot-, 
estatitsfmo^y Calvinists), 817,110 Cath- 
olics, 900 Anabaptists, 1810 Jews, in 92 
cities 100 market towns, 7400 villages 
and hamlets.. The size and population 
of the cantons are as follows : — 

CattUmi. Sq. miles. Population. 

2Qiieh, . 953 m,150 

Be^. 3665 356,710 

lucerne, 762 105,600 

.UfL 508 18^ 

466 3^040 

Bi^ierwiudrai, .... 258 2^150 

Glturiis, . . . ' 460 28,000 

116 14,710 

487 67,814 

222 57^10 


Grisons, 
Aargau, , 


Pays de Vaud, 
Valais, .... 



, . . 847 

157,700 

. . 8966 

98,090 

. . 762 

1S2,900 

. . 349 

89^ 

. . 1133 

103,956 

. . 1483 

. 178,880 

. . 1949 

77,570 

. . 296 

56,640 

. . 95 

53,560 


Consequently Geneva is the most popu- 
lous; next comes Appenzell; the least 
TOpulous cantons are the Grisons, Uriand 
Valais. The Gennaii language is com- 
mon to nearly the whole country, with 
the exception of the Pays de Vaud, Ge- 
neva and Neufehatel, and a part of the 
cantons of Valais and Friburg, where fee 
French prevails. Italian is spoken only 
in a part of the Grisons and in Tessin ; 
Romanish at the sources of the Rhine 
and Ladin, on the Inn. The Germans 
are 1,428,671 ; French, 438,489; Italians^ 
119,970, and those who speak the Ladin 
and Romanish languages, 48,090. The 
prevailing religion is, in some of the can- 
tons, Catholic ; in ofecrs, Calvinism ; and 
in others, mixed. There are 120 monas- 
teries, of which Tessin has the most (18) ; 
59 for monks, and 61 for nuns ; among 
them ai*e seven Capuchin liouses. In 
1815, Switzerland contained all tiiat liad 
previously fc^longed to it, with the excep- 
tion of Mtihlhausen and the Valteline. 
Frickthal, with the cities of Lauffenburg 
and Rheinielden, which belonged to Aus- 
tria, were annexed to the canton of Aargau. 
Gersau (for 500 years a free state, and liic 
smallest in Europe, with 1294 cilizcn.s, 
mostly engaged in the manufacture oi* 
silk), by an act of fee congress of Vienna 
and the decision of the diet, was again 
made a imrt of the canton of Sclnveit/. 
In 1815, France ceded some places in 
Gex, and the king of Sardinia tlic city ot* 
Carrouge, with some villages on the Jcti 
shore of the lalce,and on the Rhone, t<i 
Geneva. The fortress of Hhningen, in 
Alsace, op|>o8ite to Basle, has been dts 
moUshed. The eastie and lordship ot* 
Rh&zins, above Coire, on the Rhine, in 
the Grey League, which formerly belong- 
ed to Austria^ wore ceded to the Grisons 
by an act of tho congrass df Vienna, Jan. 
19, 1849. die^ which is composed 
of feo rapreseiitativos of the cantons, and 
whiifo mmagea wipb. alAto of the con- 
as ara ooimnikted to it fay the 
4be {M&feig 
of war and tm- 

ciudS^ of commoreial treaties 

with feieigh states, the r^gotation of fee 
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federal army^ &c.), is held every two years, 1834 aj^ared at Ziirieb JSyXtaAe An* 

alternately at Zdricfa, Berne and Lucerne, zeiem ^ tSchtifeizerischen L&enOur (Griti- 
• which are called the directing cantons caiNoticesof Swiss Literature ji^ccmtainiiig 
Ivg^rorte). The Schultkeiss, or governor of a notice^ of the best works printed in ^and 
the directing canton in which the session concerning Switzerland, and of the la- 
is held, then takos the name of Landcmir bors of Swiss literad abroad. The histo- 


marm of Switzerland. Each canton has one 
vote in the diet. Military capitulations, and 
treaties on subjects of police and eco- 
nomical regulation, may oe entered into 
by the separate cantons with foreign 
states; but not without the knowledge 
of the diet. The revenue of the confed- 
eracy, arising fhim the contingents of the 
cantons, is about 2,000,000 dollars. The 
public debt, fixed by the congress of Vi- 
enna, in 1814, at 3,118,930 Swiss francs, 
has been cancelled by the interest accru- 
ing, from 1798 to 1814, on the capital 
(£200,000 sterling, and £100,000 sterling! 
invested by the cantons of Berne aim 
-ZOriiinh the bank of England. The 
property of this sum is, however, reserved 
to the two cantons, and also the interest 
accruing since 1815; The federal army 
was fixed (Aug, 5, 1816) at 67,516 men, 
of which half is a reserve. Irf 1819, an 
artilleiy school, or scientific and practical 
military acadeihy, was established at 
Thun, by the confederacy ; and, in 1820, 
the first camp for military practice was 
held at Wohlen. Each canton is govern- 
ed by its own laws, and the government 
is administered by a great council, which 
holds the legislative power, and the small 
council, which holds the executive, or by 
tlie Landesgemeinde (or general assembly 
of citizens), and tlie Ijandrath (an execu- 
tive council). In Uri, Schweitz, Under- 
walden, Zug, Glams, Sebaffhausen, Ap- 
l)enzell (Inner and Outer Rhodes), St. 
fiall, Orisons, Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, 
Pays de Vaud, Valais and Geneva, the 
constitutions are democratic ; in the re- 
Miaining cantons, they are of a mixed 
aristocratic and democratic character. 
Neufchatel has a monarchical govern- 
ment, with estates. The literature of 
Switzerland is a branch of the German ; 
tiuit of Geneva, die Pays de Vaud and 
Nciifchatcl, of the French- Tliere is a 
university at Basle, and the academies 
of Borne and Zfirich have sciendfle col- 
lections. At Lucerne, Winterthur, Zop- 
fingen, and other cities, there are libraries, 
and cabinets of natural and ardficial cu- 
riosi^. Severrii learned societies, 

ticular]^ those histtny^ ijare dis* ' 

tinguii&ed for ttediii^ luod The 

school of Pestalozzi (q. v.) la Tyeidiiti, 
and the agHoulttind msdittite of FoUen- 
berg Tq. v.) at Hofwyl, are celebrated. 


ry of Switzerland by John von Mfiller 
(q. v.) is a classical woifc : it has been con- 
tinued by Glutz-Blotzheim to the per- 
petual peace with France in 1516. His 
valuable labors were intemmted by an 
early death. Balthasar’s Helvetia^ oder 
Dermoiirdigkeiim fUr die^ 22 IMgiaaien 
dtr Schweizenschen Eidgenoasensehc^ 
(Helvetia, or Memoirs of the 22 Repub- 
lics . of the Swiss Confederacy, Ist vol., 
Zfirich, 1823), may be joined with it. 
Zschokke’s History of the Swiss Nation 

S I German, Aarau^ 1822; French by 
onnier) is a masterly work. Lardner^ 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia contains a short his- 
toi^ of Switzerland. Raoul-Rochette’s 
Hiatoire de la lUvolutwn HdvHique de 
1798 — 1803 (Paris, 1823) is less accurate 
and impartial than Zschokke’s Historical 
Memoirs of the Helvetic Revolution. On 
the ancient history of the country, see 
Haller’s Historical and Topograidiical Ac- 
count of Helvetia under the Romans (2 
vote., 3d edit., Berne, 1818!. On Swiss 
public law, Usteri’s Manual is valuable 
(2d edit., Aarau, 1821) ; also the Hel- 
vetic Almanac, and Picot’s StoHstique de 
la Suisae (Geneva, 1819). Lutz’s Com- 
plete Description of Switzerland (in Ger- 
man, c^habetically arranged, 2d edit., Aa- 
rau, 1827, 3 vols.), is a vcJuable work. 
(See the separate articles, BaalCy Berm^ 
Gemvaf^ Jjacemej JSfe^feheUdj Chaux de 
FondSj ZUrichy &c.) 

TVavela in Swmeriand, This beau- 
tiful country is so much visited, that it 
may, perhaps, be acceptdl>le to our read- 
ers to nave a few of the best guide-books 
pointed out, and a few directions given 
for the traveller. Ebel’s Guide to, the 
most useful and pleasant Ww of Travel- 
ling in Switzer^d (3d ed., Zfirieh, 1810, 

4 vote., in German! is the best companion. 
It emlmces all Switzerland. The abridg- 
ments which have appeared in Geneva 
an4 Paris are.not satiinactoiy. Reichard’s 
Oviuk des Vhmageura en Amie el en Suisse 

S V^eiinar, 1819) ; also Glutz-Blotzheim’s 
anual fer Travellers in Switzerland (in 
German, 5th Zfiiicb, 1823) ; the JVw* 
veem/Gmdedes yagageuts dans ks XXH 
Suimsf traduU dPun Manmscril 
A^emdnd du Prqfeseevr tL pat 
.and Simofidte Tour in SwitZer^^ ptes- 
top, 1822), deserve to be \ 

Coxe’s Travels describes the stiatp of 
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the country before the French revolution. 
The late niimbm of the Helvetic Alma* 
nec aflford w acoiuate view of the statis- 
tics of the different cio^pns. Of woiics 
relating to )partici|jar 

the are EheFs Description of the 
Mountaineers, of Switzerland (TOb.^ 
1708 — ^18^ 3 vols.}, and» above all^ 
Travels Ip the Bernese Oberlandi by J. 
R. Wyas (Beme, 1816| 2 vols.)^ with ex- 
ceffeht mara. The same region is de- 
scribed in yayage piitaresque tPOhtriandy 
accompoffiU de ^mces historiqitea et to- 
pographSqttes (Paris and Strasbura, 1812). 
Or the maps of all Switzerland, that puliH 
lished by Keller and Scheuermann (Zu- 
rich, 1815 andrl819) is particularly worthy 
of attention. The great atlas of Weiss 
embraces only a p^ of Switzerland. For 
the use^of naturalists; we mention Manu- 
el iPHerboruer en Suisse et en Vdaisj ri- 
digi stUm le SysUme de LinrU (Winter- 
thur, 1811]; and Precis cTun Vomge bo- 
tavAque fast en 1811 par VHUars^ jLauth et 
Mutter (Paris, 1812^ — For travelling in 
Switzerland, die months of July, August 
and September afford the most settled 
weather. The most delightful season is 
in September, and often even in October, 
when the shores of the lakes of Geneva, 
Neufohatel and Bienne, and the ebanning 
scenes in the Pays de Vaud, enchant the 
visitor. The be^finning of summer, and 
even the close or spring, are often equally 
favorable. The Alpine meadows, which 
are then decked with the most beautiful 
and rarest flowers, delight the eye, and 
afford rich stores to the botanist The 
curious atmospheric phenomena, which 
are frequently seen, and on elevated 
mountains, even below the. spectator, af- 
ford a new and sublime spectacle. The 
mild warmth, and the long days, render 
travelling, at this period, pecfttiwly pleas- 
ant. May, however, is commonly more 
beautifiil than June, which is often rainy. 
Most travellers devote only six or eight 
weeks to viriting Switzerland, and limit 
themselves to the most inmresting parts. 
With a proper and systematic plan, one 
can travel through aU the cantons in 
three and a haff months, if be proceeds 
inos^ Otift>ot, and remains in every jj^bice 
cmly Its hmg as is necessaiy to view ^ its 
cundflitids; but, owing to the fietment 
changed' of weatberi it is irnpostiime to 
reckhn upon three weeks in sucemdon 
dty a^ warm: hs much as fourteen days, 
tberefi^, ought to be allowed out of ^ 
throe iidd a half months fbr obstructions 
fiom riiinori^j^. Tbel^aioimpio^ 
exurajposts in Bvrilkerland, fooqgh persons 


travelling in their own coaches may pro- 
cure a change of horses. There are 
good regular combes, however. Most 
travellers who arrive at the frontier 
places in the prat-coaches, or in their' 
own carriages, iiire the horses and ait* 
riages which are always in readiness in 
the towns. The prices at which horses 
and mules are let, are high. The horses 
and mules are so used to the steep and 
rocky mountain roads, that, even on the 
brink of a deep precipice, the traveller 
feels himself perfectly safe. Those 
should bu chosen, however, which have 
been used to carry, and not to draw. Roads 
lead over the Ceni^ the Simplon (q. v.), 
and, since 1818, over the Spmgen. The 
road over the Simplon may be com- 
pared with the proudest works of the an- 
cient Romans. (See Alps^ Roads over.) 
Over the other summits, no one can trav- 
e4 except on foot, or, perhaps, part of the 
way on horseback. In the vdUey of^ 
Chamouni, and in Grindelwald, there are 
very low and small four-wheeled car- 
riages^ which are extremely inconvenient. 
It IS possible to travel in these a pa^ of 
the way, also, over the great mountain of 
St Bernard. On account of the sud- 
den changes of weather and the cold air 
on the mountains, it is necessary to be 
provided with warm clothing. The trav- 
eller, on excursion!^ efoould wear a light 
and easy dress, with half boots, or, what 
is still better, shoes with gaiters, fastened 
tight about the feet to prevent gravel from 
getting in. A traveller shoiud provide 
himself with two pairs of shoes, very 
strong, with thick heels and large-headed 
nails, to be worn over stony passes, in wet 
weather, and on glaciers ; and with light 
ones for the smooth plains. Experienced 
travellers disapprove of the common irons 
fastened to the shoes. The Alpine shoes, 
invented by Pictet, are very good. The 
soles are at least six lines in thickness, 
with a strong but pliable upper leather, 
covering the whole foot, ana with a cov- 
ering of leather rising about one and a 
half inches above the sole, to secure t)iu 
foot from any blow. Large steel nails, or 
rather screws, witli heads somewhat more 
than /our lines wide, which resemble a 
tnincated four-sidad pymmid, are insert- 
ed in the soles ildd heels, about seven in 
the former ond five in the Isiter. In the 
intervals between die steteliiaik, eoinmon 
nails are driven in so bNMb touch 

one With ibis dusB^ and not 

heavy dhoe, one may wattt sf^ely over the 
naked granite, over ice sod smom grass. 

A stafl^ pointed with iron, islnraspensable. 
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In warm Weather, a straw hat is prefera- 
ble to a felt one. A cloak, of oiled taffeta 
.or oiled linen, to keep off the rain, is very 
cpjt^irenient and warm, and, for this reason, 
sTgood protection on the high mountains 
or in apiercing wind. The traveUer should 
also take a flannel shirt, the best protection 
against sudden colds, light woollen pan- 
taloons, and a great coat of light cloth ; 
also a covered flask for cherry orandy to 
bathe the tired limbs. The best comes 
from Grindelwald. To the mineralogist, 
the apron of thin leather, invented by 
Pictet, deserves to be recommended. It is 
never well for one to travel on the moun- 
tains alone, nor, on the other hand, in com- 
pany with more than three or four persons, 
because of the scanty accommodations of 
the inns in the small places. A guide 
should always be procured ; and very in- 
tellige nt o nes are easily to be met with. 
-If a pemon is not used to walking, he 
should begin witli short journeys every 
day ; but walking in Switzerland, even 
for females, is not so difficult as is com- 
monly supposed. The mountains should 
l>e ascended, where it is possible, on the 
v/estern side. The best descent is on the 
(^astern declivities. It is unsafe to travel 


cities and frequented roads. The hotels, 
in towns and in large villages, often Oven 
in the rudest Alpine vales, as in Lauter- 
brunnenand the valley of Chamouni, lirO 
very good. In Italian Switzerland, and 
generally beyond the southern chain, it is 
common to agree upon the price to be 
paid to inn-keepers, guides, servants, and 
the like, beforehand ; for otherwise a per- 
son is very liable to be imposed on. The 
expenses for one who makes only a short 
stay at the various places, are, of course, 
greater than for one who remains .longer. 
If a person devotes five or six months to 
travelling through Switzerland, in a car- 
ria^ or on horseback, his daily expendi- 
ture will amount to twelve or (nxtCen 
Swiss francs but if he limits himself 
to six, four or two weeks, his expenses 
will be at least eighteen fiancs a day. If 
he travels on foot, and has a guide who 
carries his luggage, twelve fiwes a day 
will be sufficient. The diflerence in the 
standard of money in the different Swiss 
cantons is inconvenient, particularly since 
some cantons have be^n to reftise to ad- 
mit the money of others. The Manual 
of Glutz-Blotzbeim, before mentioned, 
presents a useful view of the worth of 


on tJje high mountains in spring until 
after the avalanches have rolled down the 
sides. After a long and violent rain, a 
person should wait two days before trav- 
ersing the high valleys among the rocks, 
where pieces are liable to fall from the 
sides at such seasons. In snowy vales 
and among the glaciers, it is well to cover 
the face with a green or dark gauze. Vol- 
atile alkali, diluted with water, mitigates 
tlie burning jpains in the face, caused by 
the bright reflection of the sun’s rays from 


the flelds of snow and the glaciers. One 
should never travel over the glaqiers after 
a fresh fail of snow (which sometimes 
happens even in the summer months), 
paiticularly at mid-da^; fw a travel- 
ler might then very easily break through 
tJie soft mass. To these rules the travel- 
h;r will easily add such as his own expe- 
rience may suggest. Many circumstances 
rumbine to mwe travelling in Switzer- 
land more expensive than in the adjacent 
countries. But few of the cantons pro- 
duce foe necessaries of Alfe in sufiieiaiit 
quantittes for fo^ inhobltiaits. In many 
places, foe peorilo are to i^^oeure 

tliem ftofo a ; foim foii 

pense eonveyaaiee ^ pricei 

Inn-k^enMi on the inoiMiMAiea^ in re- 


tired vidleya are to 

this advanced prietf^ and ai^ fowsAre, 
obliged to charge higher than those in 
9 ^ 


the different coins. The old louis-d’or 
(twenty-four livres tournoisl, the French 
twenty franc piece, the Brabant, Bavari- 
an and Wurtemberg doUar, and French 
five fhinc piece, are in most general cir- 
culation. The reckoning by Swiss francs 
(sixteen to a louis-d’or) is pretty ^neral. 
In the hotels they reckon much by French 
francs. Any one who intends to visit all 
the cantons can proceed in the follow- 
ing order — either through Constance, 
SchafiThausen, Eglisau and Winterthur, 
or through Lindsu, the lake of Constance, 
Roschacn and St. Gall, to Zfirich (see 
Voyage de Zuric h ZurtCj 1818); then 
over mount Albis to Zug, over lake Zug 
to Arth, at the foot of the Righi (q. yX of 
which Fuessly and Keller have pubiifor 
ed beautifhl sketches, with a description 
by J. H. Meyer (Views of Mount Righi, 
drawn from nature, Zftrich, 1809) ; over 
the lake to Lucerne (q^ v*), which Buain-^ 
ger deaeribea m his guide — ^Lucerne and 
Its Environs, ^fo a good. Map of foe 
Lake of foe four Forest-Towns (Lucerne, 
1811). The travdler now enters on foe 
routeov^Ftbexiioii^^ The way leads 
thre^ filimanriadti 
Eiu^ufgt and ovar BfociiNdaU 

*>A Burifii fftne it iJK»n t 'twt a <3HW>^ ll»tit- 
ty«eiglit cents. 
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TelPfl Chapel to Altorfl Thence you 
pase on the great road from German 
Switzerland to Italy, in three days, to Bel- 
linzona. Through Ursem, the road leads 
from Altorf to Dissentis, and the adjacent 
sjmngs of the Rhine ; and further through 
Trons to Coire, where a traveller who 
wishes to visit Graubhndten (the Grisons, 
q. v.| stops. Among the principal cu- 
riosities of the Grisons are the v^lev of 
omlesch, the bridge of Solis, which 
is the highest in Europe, the Via Mala, 
the glaciers of the Rhine, the vall^ of 
Misocco, the glacier of Bernina. From 
Coire, the traveller pursues his journey 
through Sennwald to Appenzell and Gais, 
and men through Utznach and Einsied- 
eln ; or, if he does not intend to visit first 
the bath at Pfeffers (q. v.), through Panyx, 
Elm and Matt, to Glams, and thence to 
Einsiedeln, from which he returns, over 
Schweitz and the mins of Goldau, to Lu- 
cerne. Then he goes through the charm- 
ing Entlibuch, or over the tottle-iield of 
Sempach, through Zopfingen, Morgenthal, 
Hindelbank, Hofwyl (q. v.), to Beme. (q. v.) 
From Beme, the traveller proceeds over 
Thur, in four to six days (including the 
time occupied in returning through In- 
terlaken and Brientz), to the beautiful 
Oberland, to Lauterbrunnen, to Staubbach, 
over the little Scheideckto Grindelwald,at 
the foot of the Jungfrau (first ascended by 
the two Meyers in Aarau, 1811 and 1812 ; 
see Trofods over the Glaciers of Beme^ 
Aarau, 1813), and of the Schreckhorn, 
and over the great Scheideck to Haslithal. 
From Merzringen, ilie chief place in the 
valley, those who have not travelled from 
Altorf to the hospice of St. Gotharii 
can go by the new road through the Sus- 
ten valley. The hospice on the Grimsel, 
5887 feet high, is particularly worthy to 
be visited. Thence the traveller pro> 
ceeds to the glaciers of the Rhone. From 
Beme he goes through Murten and Aven- 
ches, or Friburg, Murten, Avenches, 
Payeme, Lausanne, Aubonne, to Geneva. 
Thence he proceeds to the icy heights 
and glaciers of the valley of Charnouni, 
either through Thonon, Evian. Simoens 
and Sixte, or through Bonneville and Sa- 
]encb 6 ,to Servoz; thence on to Chamou- 
ni, at the foot of Mont Blanc (q. v.), 
which requires three davs. The glacier 
of AContanveit and LaFiechi^re, opposite 
to it, are commonly the limit in tiiks di- 
rection. The best guides are Saussure’s 
and Bouirit’s works, Pictet*s Biniraire^ 
and Guttsebalk*s description (the Valley 
of Charnouni, Halle, 1811), with a mm. 
In 1812, Lori published some beautiful 


views of the valley of Charnouni. If the 
traveller does not return from Charnouni 
to Geneva, he either takes a difiScult path 
through the valley of Valorsine, and over 
the village of Trent, or the Col de Baln^e. 
to Martigny, at the foot of the Great Bef a 
nard. Frmn this place, one may go over 
the Simplon road to the Boiromean 
islands (to go and return, six or seven days 
are necessary), or over St. Branchier to 
the Val de Barnes (where, in 1818, owing 
to the fall of the glacier Getroz, lake 
Mauvoisin broke through its banks, and 
spread fearful devastation); then to the 
hospice on St. Bernard, and back to Mar- 
tigny, which requires d^e days. A good 
map of the mountain was published by 
Lapie (Paris, 1803). A full description 
of it is given by Wibel of Beme in his 
Voyage PiUoresque depuis Lausarme jus- 
qu^au Mont BemardyOmameuted with four- 
teen colored plates. From Martigny, the 
traveller goes through St. Maurice,T:)y thf^ 
Pissevache,or, by a circuitous way, which 
well rewards him for his trouble, through 
Bitten, and along the new road, so called, 
over mount Azeindaz, to Bex (where the 
remarkable salt mines may be seen), and 
then through Aigle andClarens to Vevay, 
whence the traveller may proceed by wa- 
ter to Geneva, if he does not wish to go 
by land through Lausanne. On the op- 
posite shore of the lake, the road fwisses 
through Meillerie and Evian to Geneva ; 
then through Orbe, adjacent to the beau 
tiful valley of the I 4 HC du Joux and the 
valley of Roniainmotier, to Y verdiin (cp v. 1 , 
and along the lake to Neufchatel (q. v.), 
whence a visit may l>e fmid to the inanu 
facturiiig villages Chuux de Funds (tp v,, 
and l-iocle {in the neighlx)rhuod of tin 
latter is the Bant de DouIjs); from Neitf 
cliatel through Bienne, or Aarln^rg, u>So* 
leure (q. v.), nfrar \vhi(‘h rises tlie We'w 
senstein, af!i)rding from its summit a fin< 
view of the wide valley that divitles tlu 
Jura (q. V.) from the Alps. It is #>fje «»f 
the most splendid pro»f>*JCt« in Bvvitzt f 
land. Jf a fw^rson wisbfss to go through 
the Munster valley to Basle (q. v.), he tnusi 
return to Bienne ; and, fidlowing the dir»v 
tioim ill Bridefs text to fiirrmann's Voyagr 
Pittoresque de Bdie k BUtme, two 
are rf>uuistte to pass over the naul Imcling 
through Pierre fV^rtius, an ancient Romau 
of rock, forty feet high. If one dc 
Hires to visit the principal eunonttics in 
Switzerland in mx or eight weeks, it 
host to pursue the following coum?; 
Schaffhausen, Ziiricti, Zug, Righi, l.u 
ceme, Schweitz, Alu^ to the 

hospice on mourn Gotham), Berm, Olier 
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land, to Meiringen ; from Berne to Lau- 
sanne, Geneva ; thence to the valley of 
Chaniouni, to Chamouni or Maitimy 
(perh^ along the Simplon road to Do- 
mo d’Ossola, or to the hospice on mount 
J%mard), and, in the way before mention- 
ed, through Bex, Vevay, Yverdun, &c., to 
Basle. In two or three weeks, the follow- 
ing journey may be made : through Basle, 
Mtinsterthal, Bienne, Soleure, ]^me,Ober- 
land, Hofwyl, Lucerne, Righi, Schweitz, 
Zug, Albis, Zurich, SchafFhausen, Con- 
stance. If u traveller wishes to visit par- 
ticularly French Switzerland and the Sa- 
voy Alps, he can perform the following 
journey in about twenty-five days : Schafi- 
hausen, Baden, Aarau, Berne, Friburg, 
Vevay, Bex, St. Maurice, Martigny, Val 
de Bagnes, Col de BaJme, Chamouni, 
Geneva, Lausanne, Bienne, MunsterthaJ, 
Basle. Since Aberly, the following ar- 
tisfs h^vfi distinguished themselves by 
> iews of scenes in Switzerland : Rieter, 
Konig, Hegi, Fuessly, Keller, Birrmann, 
Wocher, and the two Loris. — See, also, 
Wetzel’s Voyage Pittoresque atix Lacs 
Siiisses (Zurich, J81i4, containing eighty- 
Jiv<‘ plates). 

Swivel; a small piece of artillery, car- 
rying a shot of half a pound, and fixed in 
a socket on the top of a ship’s side, stem 
or how, and also in the tops. The trun- 
nions f»f this piece ai*e contained in a sort 
nf iron crotch, whose lower end tenni- 
nat#‘s in a cylindrical pivot resting in the 
>ockt‘f, so 08 to siipfiort the weight of the 
cannon. By means of this swivel (which 
i^ives name to the jiiece of artillery) and 
an inui handle on its cascabel, the gnii 
itiav l>c directed by hand to any object. — 
Sicirvl is also a strong link of iron used in 
tnooring-chains, &c., which |M‘nnits the 
or cables to lie turned as occasion 
r**<|ijircs. 

r^^\oKi). This weapon, pmbably l)e- 
it is niort' constantly carried about 
the pei*son than oilier weapons, such as 
liic arrow, spear, Ac., has acquired a pe- 
culiar connexion 'with the circumstances 
• if the wearer. To this day, the surren- 
der of the sw'ord denotes submission, and 
Oic breaking of it degradation. In many 
countricH, it lias l)wom6 the emblem of 
power. In Gcnnany, the sword was one 
of im|>erial insignia. In Turkey, the 
sultan is gird<*d witli the sword of Osman 
on ascending the throne. In England, 
Uic sword of state is one of the regalia, 
aiul the ** offering of the sword” one of 
I he ceremonies of coronation. In France, 
the sword Is almi one of the royal insignia. 
In the middle ages, knights gave names 


to their swords ; thus Charlemagne’s 
sword was called Joyeust^ and Orlando’s 
Durindana, The efficacy of no other 
weapon depends so much upon the cour- 
age and skill of the individual. It is the 
poetical representative of all arms ; and, in 
the middle ages, the word degen (sword) was 
used in German to denote a worthy man ; 
later, a servant, but a servant of a dignified 
character, and a free man. In this sense^ 
Otfried, in his translation of the Gospels^ 
calls John the Baptist Christi Thegan, 
In a German poem of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the.apostle Peter is called Gates De- 
gen, and the forste and senat of all apos- 
tles. Thane^ which is derived fh>m the 
same word, is also an Anglo-Saxon . title 
of honor familiar to the reMers of Sbidc- 
speare. Under the emperors of Rome, no 
one was allowed to wear a sword except 
soldiers ; hence the custom of presenting 
the sword on investing with a military 
dignity. Trajan, when he made Sura 
Licinius commander of his guards, put a 
naked sword into his hands, with the 
words, Take this, and use it for me if 
I rule well, against me if I rule ill.” The 
secular infeoffment of crown vassals, in 
the middle ages, was performed by pre- 
senting the vassal a naked sword. To 
this day, decapitation with the sword is 
considered more honorable than hanging, 
ill those countries where both modes of 
execution are in use, as in many on the 
continent of Europe. In England, the 
axe is used, and only in cases of high 
treason. As soon as the art of forging 
metals was invented, arms of metal were 
probably made ; and the sword must have 
been one of the first, as the club, and sim- 
ilar weapons, would naturally lead to h. 
Wooden swords are found at present 
among many savage tribes. Some histo- 
rians mention Belus, king of Assyria, as 
the inventor of the swoid. The Greeks 
ascribeil tlie invention, according to Dio- 
dorus, to the Cretans. From the Scrip- 
tures we learn that swords were used in 
the earliest times in Asia. Abrabaea 
<lrew liis sword to sacrifice his son Isaac. 
The knife probably originated from the 
sword by degrees. The knife, in many 
countries, as in Spain, is sliU m formidable 
weaiKui. Swords were probably made at 
first, like other weapons, of copper, as 
men acquired the art of foiging this metal 
sooner than any other. The heroes of 
antiquity never appear without the sword. 
Whether the Greeks wore H on the left or 
right side is not determined ; but dio'Ro- 
mans, as lonij^as they used sheit swords, 
wore them on the right side, as ap* 
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pears from the bass^fteliefs of the columns 
of Trajan and Antoninus at Rome ; and 
Polybius explicitly states tins fact in his 
liistory (yi^ 21), The kinds of swords 
are too numerous to be given here. The 
straijghty long sword was used by the 
Christians of the West in the middle 
ages, while the Poles, and all the tribes of 
Sclavonic origin, employed, and still pre- 
fer, the crooked sword. The Saracens 
also had the crooked sword at that time ; 
and it is still the common one in Asia. 
At present, light cavalry in Europe, as 
hussars, lancers, &c., wear the crooked 
sword, while the straiglit, long sword is 
the weapon of the heavy cavalry. Tlie 
latter is, generally speaking, a better and 
more trustworthy weapon. In the inid- 
(lle ages, double-handed swords also were 
worn ; and in books on tlie ai*t of fencing, 
this branch is ti*eated, as is also the art of 
fighting with the dagger. It was an un- 
wieldy weapon, and probably originated 
fit>m the wearing of plate armor. The 
sword of the executioners is, to this day, 
a double-handed one ; but, as it requires 
considerable skill and coolness, it has been 
exchanged, in most countries, for the 
iieavy axe. The Highland claymore, a 
broadsword with a basket hilt, has been 
introduced into the Highland regiments 
in the British service. Tlie blade of a 
sword is divided into the upper, middle 
and lower part, or the /orte, middle and 
foihle. Fencing with the small sword 
and the broad sword are quite dilFerent 
arts. The former is of a much nobler 
character. (See Gymnastics.) Some 
places, as Toledo, Saragossa, Damascus, 
are particularly celebrated for fine svvonl 
blades. 

Sword-Fish (xiphias)^, a gemis of 
fishes, remarkable tor having the upper 
jaw prolonged, somewhat in the form of* 
a sword, and constituting at least one third 
of the total length. It is placed by Cu- 
vier in the same family with the mack- 
erel. The body is elongated, almost des- 
titute of scales, and is carinate on each 
side at the base of the tail. There are no 
proper teeth. — ^The common sword-fish 
(X. gkuHus) is sometimes more than tw en- 
ty feet long, the beak included. It swims 
with greater swiftness than almost any 
inhabitant of the deep, and is possessed of 
vast muscular strength. It attacks, and 
generally puts to flight, the smaller ceta- 
ceous animals, notwithstanding its food is 
usually vegetable. Its flesh is good ; and, 
in some countries, the fishery is an object 
of importance. It is taken with the har- 
pooiir, and usually tears the net, if enclos- 


ed. The female approaches the ^ores 
in the latterpaitof spring or beginning of 
summer. The swoM-fi^ is feund in al- 
most all seas. 

Sybaris ; an ancient Greek city ov! 
Lower Italy, in Lucanio, on the gulf of* 
Tarentum. It is supposed to have been 
built by a colony of Achseaiis and Trop- 
zenians, about 720 B. C. The Sybarites 
were celebrated for iheii- luxuiy and vo- 
luptuousness, and had become enervate<l 
by tlic mildness of the climate, the rich- 
ness of the soil, and their great W€aaJtJi. 
Becoming involved in a war with Croto- 
iia, the city of Sybaris brought into tlu' 
field 300,000 men, while the forces of tin? 
femier amounted to but 100,000. The 
Crotoiiians, however, were victorious, and 
totally destroyed Sybaris . — Sybarite is still 
used to signify an effeminate voluptuaiy . 

Sycamore. This term was ^veii bv 
the ancients to a species of fig sy- 

comomis). By the modems, it is applied to 
a European species of maple {oxer pseudo - 
platanus)-^ and, in the western parts of 
the IJ. Stales, to the Occidental plane, or 
button-wood. (See FVg, Maple, and 
Plane.) 

SrcoPHA.VT, with the Athenians; a 
man who ilcnonnced othci*s on aecoiinr 
of violations of law, or kept watch on 
their doings in order to inisrejaesent 
them, and to innke them the basis of an 
accusation. The name is derived from 
avKuv, a fig, and 0 oiia>, I discover, and vva * 
originally applied to certain persons wJtw 
gave inlbrmalion of such as, contrary 
the Athenian Jaws, exported figs. Snl»~ 
sequently, every false accuser, cln^at, o) 
other wretch, who strove to injiire nn n, 
whether by legal process in tin* crnjrse 
of ordinary dealing, w;is cullc‘d In the 
name. It was in Atlj<‘ns a tcrjii of gn a; 
ref>roaeh. 

Stdkmiam, TJiomas, a celct>rated Kng 
lish physician, was horn in Doi-setsiun . 
ill 1(^4, and, in Jf>48, took the degree oi 
bachelor of medicine at Oxf<>rd. il 
subsequently commenced practice c 
physic/iuu at Westminster, and speed il\ 
atta*med great reputation. From KJtJO t;» 
1070 lie held the first jilace in his profhs 
sion, though it w^as not till the latter |>ar^ 
of his career that he became a licentiate 
of the college. Being a great sufterei 
from the gout, he was unable, in tlie lai 
tor pait of his life, to go much from 
home ; but he continued to benefit socitjty 
by^his writings and advice till near the 
tiiiie of hia decease, in 1()80. Doctor Sy 
denliarn’s ini])rovenients form an era in 
the history of medicine*. He first ap[i]i<Hi 
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himself to an attentive observation of the 
phenomena of diseases^ founding his 
practice on the obvious indications of na- 
ture, rather than on prevalent theories, 
drawn from the principles of chemistry 
or mathematics. Febrile disorders at- 
trav^ted his especial notice, and, in 166G, he 
communicated to the public the result of 
his observations, in a work entitled Me- 
ihodus curandi Fehres propriia Observa- 
tionibus superstructaj which was re-print- 
ed, with additions, under the title of Ob- 
servationes Mtdicce circa Morborum acu- 
ta rum Historiam el Curaiionem (1675). 
Among liis }>riiicipal works are Epistolce 
Responsorire ducp^ J. De Morbis epide- 
micxs a 1675 ad 1680; 2. De Luis vene- 
reie Histona et Curalione (1680); De Po- 
dagra et Hydrope (1683, 8vo.); and Pro- 
cessus integri in Morbis fere omnibus 
curandis, published posthumously. 

Sydney ; capital of the British colony 
of NetT' South Wales, in Australia; lat. 

15' S. ; Ion. 151® 15^ E. ; population, 
about 12,000. Sydney is situated on a 
cove, on thc5 south side of Port Jackson, 
about seven miles from its mouth. The 
water is of sufficient depth to allow ships 
of tlie largest size to come close up to the 
shore. Port Jackson is one of the finest 
natural basins in the world, stretching 15 
miles into the countr}", with numerous 
cretks and bays. The anchorage is eve- 
ry where excellent, and ships are protect- 
ed from t^very wind. The streets of Syd- 
ii(‘y aire built without any regular plan, 
and the town covers a considerable ex- 
tent of ground. There are several banks, 
a savings institution, schools for the poor, 
and several higher seminaries. Several 
I t vvspapcns, and other periodicals, are 
also ]>ublished at Sydney. The value of 
tin* imports, in 1828, was £570,000; that 
of exports about half as much, but rapid- 
ly im'ivasing. In 1825, there belonged to 
.‘•'vdijcy thirty-tour vessels of the burthen 
oj 1121) tons. The whale and sea fislie- 
• {»• ) ;ire cajTi<*d on frt>m here w'ith suc- 
■ ^ (See jVcio South fVales.) 

Syi>m“.y ; a free port in the eastern part 
<i|* ilu' island of Cape Breton, on a bay, 
hirh is soinetinios called Spanish River j 
^md sojuetinies Dartmouth Harbor, The 
•utraiuMj of the Jiarbor is about two miles 
wide. harbor itself is veiy large and 

well prote<'.tcd. The town stands at the 
h(?ad of the harlmr, in a very pleasant sit- 
uiition, and setnns to enjoy great local ad- 
vantages as a commercial place. There 
are mines of good coal on the western 
side of the harbor, and the place is ad- 
mirably situated for trade in lumber and 


iish. Still, it is neglected ; and the popu- 
lation is only 450 or 500. It is the seat 
of ju^ii^ for the whole island. The pub- 
lic buildings are the barracks, government 
store, commandant’s house, court house, 
three houses of worship, and a market 
house. The town is well built, and has a 
pleasant surroimding countiy. Sydney is 
important, at present, in a commercial 
view, principally on account of its exten- 
sive coal mines. A gi^t portion of the 
coal exported from this island has been 
derived from these mines ; and the quan- 
tity exported from the island in 1828 'was 
10,000 chaldrons. 

Sydney. (See Sidney.) 

Syene, or Assuan, or Essouan; a town 
of Upper Egypt, on the east side of the 
Nile, six miles below the first cataract ; 
Ion. 32® SS' E. ; lat. 24® 5' N. It is the 
most southerly town of Egypt, forming 
its frontier towards Nubia. It is cele- 
brated in the annals of ancient astron- 
omy, for the attempt made, about 276 
B. C., by Eratosthenes (q. v.), to measure 
the height of the sun, according to which 
Sycne was said to lie directly under the 
tropic. A well was formed, which was 
supposed to mark the precise moment of 
the summer solstice, by the image of the 
sun reflected in it. But according to 
modern observations, Syene is found to lie 
37' 23" north of the tropic. In the Nile, 
opposite to the town, is the island of Ele- 
phantina, remarkable for its ancient ruins 
and Cf'iarries of stone. There are, also, 
some ruins at Syene. (See Burckhardt’s 
JVubia.) 

Syenite. (See Sienite.) 

Sygambrians, or Sicambrians ; a Ger- 
man tribe, which occupied the country on 
the Rhine, from Emmerich southwards, 
to the Sieg, and on the Lippe eastwardly, 
to the frontiers of the Bructeri. After 
the victories of Germanicus (q. v.) we- 
hear nothing of them for some time; but 
when the Romans, by the command of 
Claudius, withdrew to the west bank of 
the Rhine, the Sygambri re-occupied 
their former seats, and, at a later period, 
formed one of the great confederacy of 
tribes who took the common name of 
Franks. (See Germany^ History of^ and 
Ffanks.) 

Syeea. (See Sulla.) 

Syeeabic Aefhabet. (See SyUable.) 
Sy^eabee (fifom the Greek <rwAA«^jj, lit- 
erally comprehensionf or collection) is the 
least natural division of articulated firoeecdi , 
or, in other words, ^Uables are the nat- 
ural elements of speech. Men have g«me 
farther, and, in most languages at least. 
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have divided ayllablea again into letters ; 
but the eircumstaiice that the consonants 
cannot be pronqunced without the aid of 
vowels {lienee tteir name)» or as syllables, 
shows Ae natural division of woids into 
lullabies. We may then say, witli Ade- 
lung, a [pliable is a sound produced by a 
sinrie opening or closing of the mouth, 
an^ consequently, consists of one vowel 
or diphthong, or of either together %vith 
one or more consonants. This definition 
has some few exceptions, according to 
the artificial divisions of some languages : 
in general it is perfectly correct. A vowel 
is mways necessary for a syllable, though 
it may not always be written, nor even be 
supposed, by particular nations, to exist. 
It is evident that it would be impossible 
to pronounce such a word as Srby the na- 
tive name for Servia, witlioiit supplying 
some vowel sound. Syllabic alphabets 
ore such as have signs for all the syllables 
composing the language, and for the syl- 
lables only. Such is the Cherokee alpha- 
bet, which has eighty-five signs, or char- 
acters, for its elementary syllables, and 
which has been spoken of in the arti- 
cle Indian LtanguageSj appendix to vol- 
ume vi* 

SriiLABUB j a kind of drink, ordinarily 
made of white wine and sugar, info 
which some new milk is thrown by a 
syringe. 

Syllogism («n;XA«>ye«r/ios), in logic ; an ar- 
gument or form of reasoning, con.^^'^tiiig 
of three propositions, having this proper- 
ty, that the conclusion necessarily follows 
from the two premises, so tliat if tlie first 
and second projmsitions be granted, the 
conclusion must be also granted. If the 
premises be only probable, or contingent, 
the isyllogism is said to be dialectical; if 
they be certain, apodicHced ; if false, un- 
der an appearance of truth, sophistical^ or 
paralogistical. As often as the mind ob- 
serves any two notions to agree with a third, 
which is done in two propositions, it im- 
mediately concludes that they agree with 
each other ; or, if it finds that one of them 
a^ees, and the other disagrees, which is 
likewise done in two propositions, it imme- 
diately pjronounces that they disagree with 
each other; and such is a syllogism. Of 
the three propositims of which a «yllf>- 
gism consists, the first by way of emi- 
nence, called the proposititm^ as being tlie 
balds of the vguiiieiit;th6 second, the 
assun^Honf as ming assumed to assist in 
infemiig the tfaifd; and both, the prem- 
ises, ;as being antec^nt to it. The mrst is 
called the die second the minor, tbo 

third the cmcltmon. As the conclusion 


is tbo principal part, it hence arises that 
though the proportion and assumption 
liave each its subject and attribute, yet 
the subject and attribute of a syllogism 
are properly unaerstood of the craiclu- 
sion. lu the constitution of a sylloram 
we may consider the matter and fhe form 
of it. The matter is three propositions 
made up of three ideas, or terms, vari- 
ously joined, and called the major^ minor 
and middle. The following prop^ition, 
for instance, forms a syllogism : — Everj' 
animal lives ; man is an animal ; therefore 
man lives. The predicate of tlie conclu- 
sion is called the major term, because it is 
generally of larger extern than the minor 
termy or “subject. The major and minor 
terms are called the extremes. The mid- 
dle temiy or mediumy is the tliird idea, so 
disposed in two propositions as to show 
the connexion between tlie major and the 
minor term in the conclusion ; \flftrftce the 
middle term is sometimes called the ar^- 
mcTit. The proposition which contains 
the predicate of the conclusion, connected 
Avith the middle term, is usually called the 
'major proposition : that which connects the 
middle term with the subject of the con- 
clusion is called the minor proposition. In 
a regular syllo^m, the major proposition 
is placed first, the minor second, and the 
conclusion last. Syllogisms are distributed, 
Avith regard to the question to be proA^ed, 
into universal affirmative, univers^ nega- 
tive, particular affirmative and ; irticulur 
negative, and with respect to the natun' 
and composition, into single and com- 
pound. Single syllogisms may be dividet] 
into simple, complex and conjunctivi*. 
Simpk3, or categori<^al syllogisms, arr* 
made up of thre«^ plain, single or ('ategf>r~ 
ical profKJsitioiis, in which tiie middh 
tenn is evideuiJy and regularly joincii 
Avith one part of the (pu?stion in the ma- 
jor, and with the other itk the* minor, 
Avheiiee tidlows a plain, siiigie r€>iich! 
sion. A comjdex sytkigism is that io 
Avliicii the whole Tiiiddle term is not rrni 
nerted w^itii the Avhole siihjrffrt, or tin 
Avhoh) pn3(licuUi, iu two distinct pro;#osi« 
tions, hiit is intermingled, and c^wnpared 
AA'irh them by parts, thus;— 'I'he a 

sonselesH l^eiug ; the Pemaris Avorshipf M.^d 
the sun ; therefore the Pemians w'or 
shipfied a senseliiss liccrig. Conyunctivo 
Hvllogisms are those in which one of tl#e 
preimsea — ilie daOinct 

parts joined by a conjujiteik^ or aon^ aoch 
]>articie of apeecli. 

are made up of two or mom imfio omm. 
and nmy be toailvod into tdwam. The 
chief kinds are the cpichitmay dUemma^ 
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prosyUogismtM and sorites, A syllogism 
in which one of the premises is sup- 
pressed, but so as to be understood, is 
.called an enihymeine. 

Sti-vester II, whose true name was 
Gerbcit, was bom of an obscure family 
in Auvergne, and at an early age entered 
the monastery of St. Gerard, in Aurillac. 
After laying a foundation for all the sci- 
ences cultivated in that age, he travelled 
into Spain to hear the Arabian doctors, 
and, at length, became so distinguished, 
that ho was appointed by Hugh Capet 
• preceptor to his son Robert. Otho III, 
onifKjror, ^ho had also been his pupil, 
conferred upon him the archbishopric of 
ilttvenna; and on the death of Gregoiy 
Vy in 1)99, procured his election to the 
papacy, wlicn he took the name of Syl- 
vester. He acted with great vigor in this 
capacity, and maintained the power of 
tlie church with a high hand. He wos 
also a|^r^t promoter of learning, and a 
proficient in various branches of science 
iiimself. He expended large sums in the 
collection of books; composed a number 
of works, particularly on arithmetic and 
iCeonic^try ; and widi his own hands made 
;i clock, a glol)c, and an astrolabe. A 
number of liis letters, on various subjects, 
nere printed at Paris in IGll ; but the 
{fio.-st complete collection has been given 
I v Du Ciiesiio. He died in 1003. 

Sylvius, /Eneas. (See Piccolominu) 

Symkol (in myfioXoi' ; Latin, st/m- 

f ulinn ; from avfi^iuWtiv, to suspect, divine, 
.Old compart'); a word of various mean- 
.:.g even with the ancients, who used it 
m deinue a sign, a mark, watcliword, sig- 
u:il, token, seal-ring, Ate. Its meaning is 
-liil more various in inodcni times. Sym- 
is generally nst^l «s synonymous with 
j /:iblem. It is not confined, however, to 
\ tsihJe figures, but embraces evciy repre- 
>t uiation of an idea by an image, whether 
rht' latter is jjrtjsented ixninediately to the 
-enst's, or merely brought hefbrt^ the; 
.iiind by words. Men, in the infancy of 
•society, were incapable of alistract 
diougiit, and could convey truths only by 
means of sensible images. In fact, man 
at all times has a strong propensity to 
clothe, thonghls and feelings in images, to 
make tliem more striking and living ; and, 
in the early fieriods or our race, when 
man Jived in inthnaCe communion with 
uuturf^ he readily found, in naturi^ 
jc'cts, forms and images for the expresrioii 
of moral truths; and even hia conceptions 
of the Deity wore derived diroedy fifom 
natural ohjeeta Eve^ thing in nature 
was an image and sign of the Deity ; 


eveiy natural phenomenon was regarded 
as divine. The priests, who had advanced 
in intelli^nce beyond the great body of 
the people, when they attempted to com- 
municate such ideas of the Deity as the 
jieople did not find directly in nature, or 
to explain the laws of nature, were oblig- 
ed to use images to make themselves un- 
derstood. These images were in part 
verbal, in part addressed immediately to 
the senses. But, however strikingly a 
symbol may embody an idea, it is always 
attended with some uncertainty and lia- 
bility to various interpretations. The at- 
tribute (q. v.) differs from the symbol in 
this circumstance, that the former is only 
a peculiar sign, added to an image for the 
sake of more perfect representation ; tlie 
latter is independent and intelligible of 
itself: all attributes are symbols, but all 
symbols are not attributes. Though at- 
tiibutes are used to express not only moral 
conceptions, but also actions and histori- 
cal facts, they still remain a kind of sym- 
bols, expressive of the spirit and essen- 
tial character of the action or fact. Alle- 
gory (q. V.) always has an artificial, labor- 
ed character: the symbol ought to be a 
natural expression of an idea. It is not 
necessary that the. symbol should comply 
with the niles of art, and be beautiful in 
itself; the chief thing required is, that 
it should actually designate ideas in a 
lively manner. Thus the forms in Indian 
and other mythologies, often strange, and 
sometimes even disgusting, are not less 
genuine symbols, than the harmonious 
and beautiful forms of the Greeks. In a 
narrower st^nsc, liowever, the images and 
conceptions of Greek niytliology and nit 
have been called, in modern times, sym- 
bolicnlj and contradistinguished to the al- 
legorical. In this case, symbolical means 
chiefly the perfect embodying of the 
spiritual in a form entirely appropriate to 
the idea. The symbol relates particularly 
to the highest ideas — ^those of a religious 
character. Tlie idea may be more or less 
perfectly apprehended, so that the same 
symbol may convey very difierent notions 
to difierent persons. Thus we find the 
same symbols which were presented to 
the people in the rude forms of ancient 
heathenism, and which the people but 
imperfectly understood, preserved also in 
the most elevated sy^ms of philosophic 
cal religion, with their meaning fully iin- 
veiled^ The initiatediully onderstobd the 
symbol; the people, who liad ped^pe 
lost its oriffiiial rignifiofitioii, requlrtd fo 
have it exj^ned to them. The 
religion is confined within the 'liittltii 
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tead^ Jmr W felt 

dbetttaii aiiai^itiMAfiwtf Bra dhraoiirana caUed upra t» ifeow^rat taaf 
rflWBafei d JbWtlB t w i^ their qrn^Q^ when the {wraoM imra^ 

a MtveiAed' nfiaiMi, -vrlioae doetrinee are rate ti» hertllM mjrMenee often bddy 
eiMnUifiil mote diie^y to the intelfeet, OTpoaed their doctraiM to Aoae of the 
vui ocfDtain idtas be^nd the circle of wuMdans, and pointed to their myaton- 
the phenomena of’ ipaure^ will become ous wmbob aa meana of diatinction and 
norcniOtily poorer in qrmtolB, and richer aancofication. ^e Chriatiana also treat- 
hr dMnct notiona Paganism, therefore, ed their symbolic doctrines imd rites as 
nboimds so much more in symbols than sanctifying rites, constitutmg signs of rec- 
Judaism and Christianity. Symbols are ognition and means of union ^ amonff 
also the signs through which tlie Deity the members of tlieir community, and^ 
is believed to reveal his will, or unvei! separating them from the whole of pagan- 
futurity, or manifest his power. Such ism and Judaism. They tlieijpfore called 
signs may be pauticular displays of tlie the sacraments &ymbolSj as visible signs 
powers of nature, or voices, prophetic of an invisible salvation ; and not onlv 
words, and oracles. The word symM si^s, but, properly speaking, jiledges ot' 
further received a particular application this salvation, and of the divine p^olnis«^s 
in the Greek mysteries, which clothed and grace. In this sense, baptism and 
their mysterious doctrines in symbols and the Lord’s supper, as the profier sacni- 
maxims, not only in order to veil them ments, are called aymbola^ yet oj^ays with 
from the uninitiated, but also to present a sanctifying epithet ; so also aretlie water 
them to the Initiated in thr^ most expres- of the fount, and the bread and wine. 
«ve images. And, as the initiated recog- Symbols, further, are all Christian rites, 
fiised each other by si^ts and words, all exercises of worship, as far as the\^ 
which were peculiar to the mysteries, and are consider^l necessary e.xpressions oi' 
presupposed the knowledge of their mean- the ideas designated by them. The sacra- 
ing, such signs were called also symbols, ments and rites ai*e also symbols in the 
But as the use of such signs recalled also sense of signs of distinction ; because 
the sacred obligation entered into at the every one who partakes in them, show-; 
time of initiation, particularly that of si- thereby that he belongs to the Christian 
ience, and of living in a manner corre- community ; and even the mere sight of 
sponding to the doctrines of the mysteries, the sacraments was originally prohibiuv] 
therefore a sacred obligation, a vow, made t6 the unbaptized. These symbols mu'<t 
to Gfod, a fellow man, or a society, was be distinguished from the lypts^ so culled, 
called which term is also applied viz. the persons, rites, &c., of the Old 

to the oath of soldiers, and to the watch- Testament, which prefigured what i.s tf>ld 
word or sign by which those on the same in the New. Certain signs of tiie f ’hri>- 
side recognised each other, or communi- tian church are symbols in the propi r 
cated something to one another in a way sense of the word; as tlie sign of tlu' 
unintelli^ble to the memy. Symbol cross, and the Virgin with the (^hild. 
also signified a token, by which those Besides these, there are the symbolic attri 
who hra given and received hospitable huies^ by which artists distin^iish the >ii* 
entertainment recomised each other at a rious evangelist^ saints, a|K>sties, See., in 
future time, or which was i^ven as a pledge their representations; e. g. to Mauhew in 
of any contract or obiigmon. always added the man, to Mark tlie Yiou, 

Christian SgmboSs. The various mean- to Luke the ox, to John the eagle — th(^ 
ings of the word symbol^ all originating four creatures which apfieared in the 
from one root, existed already, as we have vision of Ezekiel. The name of si/m- 
seen, before foe Cfarisfran er^ and natu- hols is also given, in the Christian church, 
tally found their applidUion in the C^ris- to those doctrines, expressed in short for 
tian chiirch. There was already a sacred mulae, which aie acknowledged by nil 
meaniim connected with foe word ; and Christians ; therefore to the confes- 
of^poaed to paganism as foe first Chris- slons, so called, which contain foe emeu- 
dans wen^ and aveme to ree^ve any tml joints of foe hefief of the various 
foiu of it into foehr efanreh, yet a word sects. The Holy Bei^pturee remain th#^ 
of mis ehtsaeter would not appear ob- trim fbundafion of fiifo and the rule of 
jeciioiMdMa to Haemu Bfoiiles, the anxious the fiufofiif s tmt foe syyiiMic cbnfesrions 
fear of efirpfj tiling wbieh savored of na- are intmidea to |dve a foeitt foehfo of foe 
gaidsnci, had airoM^ tKSuMeiffoly dhsun- oplniona of all Uie iMfolnm of each re- 
lahed arhan foe word' symM bemme ligioua aeet ree pecfoi gfoe trutheto be ac- 
amoi^ Cfarisdanfi. Chriatiaii knowledged as theessential doctrines of the 
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BiUe^ and lo mevent arbitrair Sntarpreta* 
tioM of it Bymbola^ m this senssy are 
not pitt upon an equal, footing with the 
.BtUb; but beoauset according ^ the opm« 
ions of the seet^ contain the sense of 
the Bible, every one must profess his be- 
lief in them, who wishes to be acknowl- 
edged as a member of the particular de- 
nomination. (For the iqrmbolic books, 
see Creeds.) 

Symbolical Books. (See Creeds.) 

Symbolics ; the science which treats 
of the symbols of the various religions, 
|>aiticularly of the ancient religions, found- 
ed on the manifestations of the Deity in 
the phenomena of nature, or whose doc- 
trines are given in symbols taken from 
natural objects. (See the articles Symbol^ 
and Creutzer^ George Frederic.) 

Sympathetic Cures ; pretended or 
real cures, not by means of physic, but 
of the secret powers of bodies, which do 
not necessarily come into direct contact 
with the patient, but have a mysterious 
influence on his condition. The o[ieration 
is attributed to a certain sympathy of the 
sufferer with otherindividuaIs,or with g^ir- 
its, stars, animals, plants, stones, &c. Full 
belief in the power of such means of 
cure has a very great effect in such dis- 
€^es as are chiefly seated in the soul, or 
in the nervous system, c. g. diseases of 
the mind, epilepsies, dc-c. 

Sympathetic Inks. (See Ink.) 

Sympathy (from «rui', together, and na(?ca, 

I suffer), in physiology, is that qual- 
ity of the animal organization, by which, 
through the increased or diminished ac- 
tivity of one organ, that of others is also 
increased or diiniuisiicd. The idea of an 
organized system — the union of manj^ 
parts in one whole, in which all these 
parts correspond to each other — includes 
the idea of a mutual operation, of which 
sympathy is a part. The medium be- 
tween the organ from which the action 
proceeds and that to which it extends, 
has been sometimes supposed to be the 
nervous system, sometimes the vascular 
or the cellular system, or the juices ; apd 
it cannot be denied, that, in some cfym- 
pothetic phenomena, tlie nerves and the 
vessels appear to be the inedia ; Imt there 
are objections to considering them em the 
cause of j^mpathy in general, for experi- 
ence teaches, that empathy takes place 
also between such organa as hitve.no dis- 
coverable connexioB^y iierves or ves- 
sels. The phenomenon of sympathy ap- 
peals even in the healthy body; e. g. a 
strong light, thrown Ujpon the eye, some- 
times produces sneezing (q. v«); tidriitig 
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causes laughing ; and some physioloc^ 
liave oven called the change of v<dco at 
the age of puberty, and the increased so- 
eredoDS of the liver, the saUvary glandi^ 
the pancreas, and the coats of the stom- 
ach at the time of digestion, a.sympa- 
foetic action. But the effect of sympathy 
is much more often observed in diseases. 
There is hardly one in which some phe- 
nomena are not to be explained by sym- 
pathy. is further used to ex- 

press the influence of the state of one in- 
dividual upon another, e. g. the tickling 
in the throat, caused by the cough of an- 
other person ; or the yawning produced 
by seeing another yawn; or the sor- 
row produced by witnessing his grief 
The effects of animal mapietism (q. v.) 
are also ascribed to sympathy, and those 
which the sight of some animals is said 
to have upon some men. 

Symphony (from the Greek ; 

in Italian, sinfonia). The word symphony^ 
in the ancient music, signiftes the union of 
sounds which forms a concert. When 
the whole concert was in unison^ it was 
called a symphony ; but when one half 
of the performers were in the octave, or 
double octave, of the other half^ it was 
called antiphony. At present the word 
symphony is often applied by the French 
and English to overtures, and other in- 
strumental compositions, consisting of a 
variety of movements, and designed for 
a full band. The introductory, intermedi- 
aiy, and concluding instrumental pas- 
sages in vocal compositions are also cc^ed 

S 'vonics. But the Germans use sym- 
as contradistinguished to overture^ 
i, according to its true meaning, 
ought to be dependent upon the piece to 
which it forms the introduction. It 
should contain the chief ideas of tlie 
piece, or at least indicate the fundamental 
disposition of die whole, on account of 
which, most composers write tjieir over- 
tures after they have ffnished the pieces 
for which they are intended. The sym- 
phony, on the other bond, is an indepen- 
dent piece, and is therefore capable of a 
fuller developement of musical ideas. 
Formerly the overture was used for the 
symphony. Sulzer, in his General The- 
ory of the Fine Arts, says, "The diffi- 
culty of executing an overture well, and 
die still greater difficulty of eotnposing a 
good one, has given rise tp the e^ier 
form of the symphony, whieh conned 
origiiially of one or mpre |bgue pieces, 
alternating with dancing mdric of vm- 
0118 kinds, apd was g^erallv caUed jMir- 
tk. *!Phe oveitiure, ikid®ea, maintamed 
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hidf still at the beginning of great pieces 
of church music and of operas^ 
aartUs were used only in chamber music ; 
out people became tired of dancina mu- 
sic, unaccompanied by dancing, and were 
at last satisfied with two alle^i^ alter- 
nating with a slow passage. This spe- 
cies of composition was cmled symphmy^ 
and used roth in chamber music and 
before operas and pieces of church mu- 
ric. llie instruments necessary to a 
symphony are the violin, tenor violin, 
and MSS instruments — a number of each : 
flutes, horns, hautboys, may be added. 
Among the old composers of symphonies, 
Benda, Bocherini, Dittersdorf, Pleyl, 
&C., were famous, but are now mostly 
forgotten. The latest modem mas- 
ters in this kind of composition are 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. 

StHPX«EOAD£S {'^vfin’XtfyaSei, from avfi~ 
irXqrrw, to dash to^ther) ; small rocky 
islands at the mouth of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, which were fabled to strike to- 

f ether, and destroy ships, as they passed. 

uno conducted the Argonauts safely 
through them, and Orpheus rendered 
them immovable by his lyre. They were 
also called Cyanean (tcvavtoz^ azure] islands 
or rocks, fi-oni their blue appearance. 

Symposia; the feasts or the ancient 
Greeks. (See Feasts of the .Ancients.) 

Sthposiarch ; he who providea all 
things necessary for a cvtirroeiov. (See 
Fea^ of the Ancients.) 

SrMPTOMS, in medicine ; the phenome- 
na of diseases, from which we infer the 
existence and the nature of the disease. 
Symptoms have their seat in the func- 
tions which are affected by the disease so 
as to be raised above their usual activity, 
or depressed below it, or even to become 
changed in the nature of their action. 
The organs themselves are ofien changed 
in their appearance, structure, size, &c. 
Symptoms may be perceptible by the pa- 
tient alone (e. g. pam, and all change of 
sensations), or by the physician also (e. g. 
all diseased movements). The more a 
function or an organic system is extended 
through the body, the more frequently 
will it be the seat of morbid phenomena; 
the nervous^ the vascular and the cuta- 
neous systems, for instance, are affected 
in most diseases ; hence iJeo irritability, 
the power of nutrition, &c., whiefa ex- 
tend through the whole organization, are 
so etmly affected diseases, and thus 
afford symptoms. If the latter are in the 
organs originally affoeted, they are called 
tAopoftie; but if they are caused by 
(q. v.) in otbor and distant 


parts, they are called consensual or sym^ 
paiJUtie. The temperament, age, sex, 
mode of living, &c., of the patient, pro- 
duce a considerable variety in the symp- 
toms of every disease. They are sometimes 
further divided into symptoms of disease, 
symptoms of causes, and symptoms of 
symptoms. The first are the essential in- 
dications of the disease: they may be 
idiopathic or consensual. The symp- 
toms of the cause are such as are acci- 
dentally produced by the cause of the 
disease ; e. g. when a cold, which pro- 
duces an inflammation of the lungs, pro- 
duces at the same time rheumatic pains, 
coughs, &c., the latter, being of second- 
ary importance, are considered mere 
symptoms of the cause, which has pro- 
duced the chief disease — the inflamma- 
tion. Symptoms ot ^mptoms may be 
illustrated by the case of vomiting, which, 
being occasioned by a disorder ed s tate of 
the stomach, may itself produce great 
pain, spitting blood, &c., which would 
then be symptoms of a symptom. That 
symptom which contributes chiefly to 
indicate a disease, is called the pathog- 
nomic symptom. 

Synagogue (from the Greek <rvvfiya>y»y, 
an assembly); the place in which the 
Jews assemble on the Sabbath (Saturday) 
to offer prayers, and listen to the reading 
of the Old Testament and to religious in- 
struction. They were first introduced 
after the Babylonish captivity, and wore 
originally applied to purposes of instruc- 
tion ; but after tlie destruction of the tem- 
ple by the Romans, religious services 
were performed in them. Each syna- 
gogue has a rabbi or president, several 
elders, a reader, door-keeper, and a receiv- 
er of alms. 7'he liturgy of the modern 
JeWvS, of which there are co})ies in He- 
brew and thfj modern languages, is not 
very difft*rent from the Christian liturgitis, 
which were formed in imitation of it. 
It comprises prayers for the Sabbath, anti 
for the fast and fostival days. The date ot* 
its composition is unceitain. The iii no- 
teen daily prayers are recited every day, 
either in public at the synagogue, or 
wherever the person may happen to 
In tJie time of our Savior, any person 
could conduct the services ; but tlii» duly 
is now usually discharged by a rahb*. 
The prayers are xepeat^ aloud by tim 
wtMde assembly. 

Synchroni SM gvp , together, 

and the placing together 

the accounts of eoatemponmoous peveona 
or events. To tliismed^ is opposed the 
eOmograpkic (q. v.), wlueh eofuiects all 
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. belonging to the same liittion. S}mchro- 
nistic tables are very useful. 

Syncope, in physioloOT and medicine ; 
fiunting; a considerable diminution or 
complete interruption of the motion of 
the heart and of the function of respira- 
tion, accompanied by a suspension of ac- 
tion in the brain, and consequent tempo- 
rary loss of sensation, volition, and the 
other faculties, of which the brain is the 
organ. It takes place from a variety of 
causes, some of an exciting, others of a 
. depressing nature. It is familiar to hyp- 
ochondriac and hysteric persons, and 
may be brought on in all those who have 
much mobility of nerves by any sudden 
or violent emotion, or even strong sensa- 
tion. It is a very usual consequence of 
violent pain, such as that which accom- 
panies a surgical operation. Women are 
more prone to fainting than men, in cori- 
sequence of greater susceptibility to im- 
pressions made on the nervous system. 
But we find, even among men, fiequent 
peculiarities of constitution, which, not- 
withstanding general stren^h of fiame, 
dispose them to faint, from causes which 
appear slight, such as certain odors, the 
sight of blood, a wound or sore, the pres- 
ence of a cat, mouse or spider, or other 
objects for which a person has conceived 
an unacco 1111 table aversion. Sometimes 
the cause is to bo found in disturbed di- 
gestion, worms, and other irritations act- 
ing upon the nerves of the stomach or 
intestines. Other causes act more direct- 
ly on the circulation, as the sudden deple- 
tion of the blood-vessels by haemorrhage, 
or by large evacuations of any kind, such 
an purging, vomiting, or even sweating, 
'Fhe removal of fluids which have col- 
lected in any part of the body, such as 
the Jiydropic water in ascites, or the mat- 
ter of a large abscess, is often followed 
by fainting. Causes which suddenly 
diminish the supply of blood to the head, 
leiifl j^eculiurly to produce it in those who 
are disposed to it. This sometimes hap- 
}»ens Irom rising suddenly from the hori- 
zontal position, and stretching out the 
arms towards an object placed above the 
heutl, as in reaching a book from a high 
shelf in a libri^. Fainting sometimes 
marks the invasion of acute diseases, and 
is sometimes a symptom of some me- 
chanical obstnictron to the circulation 
fn^cn organic afrectlons of the heart or 
of the large vessels in its vicinity. The 
recovery of the patient from the actual 
lit, is, in general, easilv effected, by mere- 
ly placing him in a horizontal position, 
dashing cold water on the me md 


hands, or chafing the temples with stim- 
ulant ammoniaciu liquids; which may 
also be held to the nostrils when the 
breathing is not entirely suspended. If 
the fit is of long continuance, it is proper 
to employ the same means as are used 
for the recovery of drowned persons. 
Frequent fainting, especially if it be found 
to observe certain periods, or to occur 
more particularly upon waking in the 
morning, is a mode in which epilepsy 
very often commences ; and when th& is 
suspected, no time should be lost in ap- 
plying the proper remedies. 

Syncretism ; the attempt to reconcile 
discordant views, particularly religious 
views. There are various derivations of 
the word. Plutarch (De Dratemo ^nunre) 
derives it from the name of the island of 
Crete ; the tribes of which, he says, en- 
deavored to protect themselves by com- 
pacts among themselves against internal 
feuds and attacks from vrithout The 
Protestant parties were early called upc^ 
to unite, like the Cretans, against the Ro- 
man see ; for instance, by professor Dav. 
Pareus, of Heidelberg, towards the end 
of the sixteenth and tne beginning of the 
seventeenth century. At a later period, 
the word received another meaning, and 
was derived — ^probably more correctly — 
from the Greek wv wd tctpawvin (to mix). In 
the sixteenth century, when the study of 
ancient literature was revived in Italy, 
and Plato came in repute, in addition to 
the general favorite Aristotle, some schol- 
ars, as Joh. Francis Pico (see Mira 7 idola\ 
Bessarion and others, who honored Plato 
much, but were unwilling to ^ve up Ar- 
istotle entirely, were called syturetists- 
In the same way the term syncretism was 
applied to the union of the academicians 
and peripatetics. It was particularly 
used of the Alexandrian school. This 
word came into general use in Ger- 
many after the beginni^ of the seven- 
teenth century, when George Calixtus 
(q. V.), professor of theology at Helmst&dt, 
having acquired liberal opinions for in 
advance of his age, attempted a umon of 
the various reUgious parties. Syncreiist 
then became a word of great odium. — See 
Walch^s hdroduction to the Controversies 
of the lAitheran Church (in German). 

Syndic, in government and commerce ; 
an officer, in various countries, intrusted 
with the afi^drs of a city, or other com- 
munity, company of art or trade, &C., 
who calls meetings, makes representarioiiB 
and solicitations to the magistfa^, * 
Skfndic is also a person i^ppointedtoaetin 
some particular afibir, in whidi has a 
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common interest with bis constituents, as demonstrate tlie acuteness of tliose who 
when he is one among several creditors speak them. The Arabian Iwguage, 
of the same debtor. equally distinguished for die copiousnw 

^TN£CDocHE, in rhetoric ; a figure in of its imagery and the number of its 
which the whole of a thing is put for a synonynies, strikingly exhibits the wit, 
of it only, or a part for a whole, imagination and diTOrimination of Uiis 
This figure is of very considerable iati- people. The more a nation advances in 
tude, and is used, 1. when the genus is civilization, the more it classifies ideas, 
put for the species ; 2. when the species unites the various species under the genus, 
IS put for the genus ; 3. when the essen- and the more synonymes are required, 
tial whole is put for one of its parts ; 4. as they are words which, with a general 
when the matter or form is put for the resemblance, have characteristic differ- 
whole being ; 5. the whole for a part ; or, ences, as cruelty and airociiyy rictus and 
lastly, the part for the whole. treasures. Synonymes fonn an important 

SraEDKiOM. (Sec Sanhedrin.) subject of pliilological study, and one 

Sti^ocha, and Svnochus. (See Fever.) which requires much knowledge of the 
SrivoD ; an ecclesiastical assembly con- etymology and history of the iangua^ 
vened to consult on church affairs. (See investigated. The want of works in this 
Council.) A synod may be composed of branch of study was early felt. Towards 
a bishop and the clergy of his diocese the end of the second century, Jul. Pollux 
(synodus duecesaliSf diocesan synod), or wrote his Onomasticon — a work of some 
of an archbishop and the bishops of his merit, on Greek synonymes. Vaygelas, 
province {synodus provincicUis)^ or of the Girard, lleauz^e and Roubaud have writ- 
whole clergy of a state under a papal le- ten on French synonymes ; Blair, Dav. 
gate {synodus universalis^ or naiionalis). Booth and Crabb on English ; Stosch, 
Synods, in the Presbyterian church, are Heynatz, Eberhard (continued l>y Maass 
composed of several adjacent presbyte- and Gruber), on German; and doctor 
ries. (See Presbyterians^ and Keformed Ramshorn (Altenburg, 1828) has lately 
Church.) The convocations of tlie Eng- republished the Latin synonymes of Du- 
lish clergy are provincial synods ; but they inesnil ( Ernesti’s edition), 
have virtually expired. (See Convoca- Sy.NTAx(ai/vra((f, construction); that part 
iionf and England^ . Church of. ! The holy of grammar which treats of the manner 
synod at Petersburg is the supreme ecclc- of connecting words into regular sen- 
siastical council of the Greek church in tcnccs. A word expresses a single notion, 
Russia. (See Greek Churchy and Russia.) but by itself is little more than an articu- 
The superintendents and inspectors, with late sound, which, like the cry of uninmlH, 
their parochial clergy, also form synods intimates a wish or a feeling. A succession 
in Lutlreran countries, but rather for pur- of such sounds, properly arranged tuui 
poses of advice and mutual encourage- connected, becomes language. The ai r 
ment, than of exercising any controlling of constnjcting sentences is, tlKwfun . 
authority. not less imporuuit than the powe*r ai 

Synowymes, or words havhig the same speech ; it is, indeed, the intellectual jiarf 
signification, strictly speaking, do not ex- of language, and a characteristic of n'a- 
ist in any language. Different dialects of son. One class of words — the particK-s, i>r 
the same language may indeed have dif- the accessory parts of speech, tiny arf 
ferent words of the same meaning; but soiuetimes called— serve merely to indicat 
as soon as these pass from the dialect mto the relations in wdiich the principal o 
the literary or generally adopted language, necessary parts (noun aiul verb) stand to 
they cither take the place of some other wards each other, or rather, like tbcsinew'H 
word of the same signification, or receive of the human body, to hind tog(?ther whu? 
themselves anew shade of meaning, and would ctlicrwisebe a heap of discomnici 
are tlien added to the others. It is true ed and useless lirnlis* In every language, 
that thesimilarity in the meaning of words there is some fundamentar principle, 
is often so great that much discrimination wdiich pervades and regulates its w hole 
is required to ascertain the different shade constniction, although it may occasional!) 
of each word; and an abundance of such admit of particular variations. I^assion, 
synonymes proves great acuteness in a or the excited imagination, for instance, 
nation. The languages of the East, so will often violate, as the grammarian;** 
rich in metephors and iin^ery, manifest rail it, the general laws of construction- 
the vivid imagination ^of its inhabitants, In some languages, the principle of jux- 
while most of the languages of Western tapositiori prevails, and little diversity of 
Europe, by tlieir numerous synonymes, arrangement is possible. The reiatioiLH 
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of the sabjecty the action and the object cause, but was defeated and made prison- 
are indicated by their respective positions, er. Livy says that death spared him the 
In the transpositive lanraages, these rela- disgrace of bein^ carried into Rome in 
tions are indicated by me changes in the triumph by Scipio ; but Polybius, the 
forms of the words ; and the modes of fiiend of Scipio, states that he formed a 
arrangement are various. Still, in the part of the triumphal procession of the 
'structure and disposition of sentences conqueror. 

and parts of sentences, the logical rela- STPHiLis(fromtbe Greek ori^Xo;, feeble); 
tions of the thoughts must regulate the the name now most fiequently used for 
construction, even where it appears to the venereal disease, which is thus called 
be most arbitrary. (See Language^ and in a very fine poem, written in Latin hex- 
PhUology,) ^ ^ ameters, by the Italian Fracastorio (first 

Stptthesis (literally, connexion, union] is printed in Venice, 1530, 4to.). The his- 
a term used genei^iy as contradistin- toiy of this disease is one of the most 
guished to analysis. Combining and sep- difficult parts of the history of medicine, 
arathig are the chief operations by wJiich It is uncertain whether that violent and 
we acquire knowledge : the former, how- truly epidemic disorder of the skin, which 
ever, is first in fime. When an object is appeared in the last ten years of the fif- 
presented to our vision, we form the idea teenth centuiy, was really what we now 
of a whole out of its parts ; but the in- call syphilis, or not rather a variety of the 
tellect, in forming general notions, sepa- leprosy, which soon after entirety disap- 
rates .fhe given subject (analysis), and then peared. Towards the end of the fifteenm, 
unites (synthesis) what is common to and at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
several things, excluding what is peculiar tury, a disease appeared in Europe, till 
to each. A synthetic or progressive then unknown, and which, by its rapid 
proof or demonstration is one which pro- extension, its horrible cons^uences, its 
coeds from the reasons to the conse- great contaj^ousness, the inefScacy of all 
quciiecs, or from the general to the spe- the remedies employed against it, per- 
cial : an analytical or regressive one as- plexed the physicians, and excited a gen- 
conds from the consequences to the rea- eral horror. Respecting its origin, noth- 
Hons. This also explains die meaning ing certain is known. The physicians of 
of the expression synthetic and analytic that time were, generally speaking, too 
method ; the former is that process in ignorant to investigate the origin of a dis- 
science, which begins with the principles, ease which they were but rarely able to 
and from them deduces a particular con- cure. Until lately, it was pretty generally 
elusion, as is 8iri(!tly done in mntheinat- believed that this malady was carried by 
ICS ; } et mathematicians themselves give the vessels of Columbus from America to 
the, name of synthesis to that part of Europe; but the most accurate examina- 
their science wJiicli contains the proofs tion of this cminion shows its incorrect- 
<^f the theorems already laid down ; anal- ness. The first author who expresses 
ysis (q. y.) they call that part which tiiis opinion was a physician of Nurem- 
to form theorems. berg (Germany], of the name of Leoifiiard 

Hymisja^s. (See ApoUifiarians.) Schmauss, in 1518 : he founded his opin- 

Sven AX, king of the Masscesylians in ion upon the fact that the Guaja wood, 
Africa, allied himself with the Romans which had been introduced from America 
in the second Punic war, but, being re- in the mean time, had become known as a 
peatedly defeated by Masinissa (q. v.}, good remedy for the disease ; for, said he, 

W HS pnn^ented from joining Scipio in nature always provides an antidote in the 
S{>ai]:. Ihit this state of things was soon vicinity of a poison. The principid support 
cliunged. Masinissa was deprived of which his tminion received was from the 
Jiis crown by a usurper ; and Syphax was testimony of the son of Columbus, and his 
thus enabled not only to return into his successor Oviedo ; but the first spraks only 
dominions, but, deserting the alliance of a disease like scald head, said to pre- 
with the Romans, and joining the Cartlia- dominate in St. Domingo; and the oth- 
ginians, to conquer the kingdom of his er, a tyrant, like most of the Spaniards 
rival. Syphax, to whom Hasdrubal had in America at that period, delights in rep- 
given ill marriage his daughter Sopho- resenting his nation as the fevoiite peof^e 
iiisba (q. v.), who had been previously be- of God, and the Americans as curs^ A 
irothed to Masinissa, declared in favor of careful ioquiiv shows only that the crew 
C^arthage, on the appearance of Scipio of Columbus brought a contagious disease 
and Masinissa with an army in Africa, with them, which destroyed the greater 
and raised a large body of troops in her part of their number, and communicated 
10 * 
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. itself to those^ who had intercourse with 
them. This is easily explained by the 
imperfect care taken of the health of such 
a crew, and the uncommon hardships of 
such a voyage in those times. At all 
event^ their complaint was not the vene- 
real disease, as this broke out almost at 
the same moment, in the summer of 1493, 
in the south of France, in Lombardy, and 
in tlie north of Germany. Now, the ves- 
sels of Columbus did not airive till April 
at Seville ; and the disease could not pos- 
sibly have spread so far from this place 
within two months, Otljers have sought 
for the origin of this disease in the expul- 
sion of the JUarranos (secret Jews) from 
Spain, between 1485 and 1493. Many 
thousands of these unhappy persons died 
of the plague on their passage by sea to 
It^, Greece, &c. Thousands of others 
suffered by the leprosy; and, without 
doubt, they carried misery and sickness 
with them wherever they went. But that 
this particular form of disease existed 
among them cannot be proved ; and, 
moreover, though Germany was not vis- 
ited by these emigrants, the syphilis 
showed itself simultaneously, in 1493, in 
Halle, Brunswick, Mecklenburg, &c. As 
to the opinion that the venereal disease 
had always existed in some form, it only 
amounts to a play upon words, as a mere 
diseased state of the genitals is far from 
amounting to syphilis, especially if we 
consider the horrid consequences which 
that disease produced at the time referred 
to. The most probable conclusion is, 
that the venereal disease was produced 
by an epidemic tendency existing at tiiat 
time, which gave this new form to tlie 
leprosy then so widely spread. The an- 
cient' writers, for many years, descrihe<l 
syphilis more as a terrible disease of the 
skin and bones in general than as a mere 
affection of particular 7 >arts; more as a 
plague than as a disorder of particular 
individuals. A new foiTU of disease conhl 
l^ developed the more readily, as the po- 
litical relations of that time brought the 
nations very much into connexion with 
each other: Spaniards, Frencli, Germans, 
traversed Italy, and all tlieso, together 
with the Italians, spread through Germa- 
ny. The disease brought by the sailors 
from America, akin to scurvy, may also 
have contributed its part. It is certain 
timt the disease was then far more terri- 
ble than now. It made the patient an 
object of horror to his fHends, and almost 
inevitably reduced him" to despair, as no 
physician was able to aid him, and the 
remedies used were almost as shocking 


as the disease. Since contagion, at that 
period, took place much easier than now, 
and houses of ill feme, which contributed 
greatly to spread the disease, were found 
every where, tlie disorder had by no 
means the same character of disgmee 
connected with it as at present. On the 
contrary, Ulrich von Ilutteii, who suffered 
from it fbr years, and at len^h recovered 
his health by the use of guaiacum, and 
the strength of his constitution, always 
enjoyed public esteem, and even dedicated 
his work on the disease to the first spirit- 
ual prince of Germany, without indeco- 
rum or offence. Like other diseases, it 
gradually diminished in virulence, partic- 
ularly after Paracelsus had found in mer- 
cury, and Swediauer in acids, the most 
effective remedies against it ; and great 
suffering does not arise from it at present 
except in consequence of neglect. Yet it is 
still a formidable disease, as it injures 
more or less the general health, aiul lays 
the foundation for other diseases of a very 
obstinate character — gout, rheumatism, 
complaints in the liladder, &:c. 

Syphox. (Sec Siphon,) 

Syracuse (now Siragosa, with a popu- 
lation of 13,800 souls), anciently the chiel’ 
city of Sicily, and one of the most mag- 
nificent cities in the world, with 300,000 
inhabitants, is now greatly reduced, !‘Ut 
still has an excellent harl)or, caj)al)le of 
receiving vessels of the greatest hurdcu, 
and of containing a numerous lleet. 'J'ho 
ancient city was of a triangular fonu. 
twenty-two miles in circuit, ami consisted 
of four pans, surrounded |)y disiin<*t wall.-, 
namely, Orlygia, bctwcf'n the two har- 
bors; Acradina, extending along tli(' se a- 
side ; yche, so called from its containijig 
a temph; of I ’orlnne (Ti'y^), an inland di- 
vision ; and .\c.'qK>lis, forming the wcsitu o 
part. At piTsetU, the only part iidinbjtrd 
is the f-outii-cast corner, containing Of 
tygla uTid a part of Arraditja. Sirago-.i 
is insidatod, availed, and (*ul<rrod by draw 
bridges. Tlic streets are regular, bju 
narrow, and the housi s tolerably built, f- 
eomaina an liospilal, and a number of 
cliurcbes aiul convents. The cathedral i - 
the ancient tr-rnple of Minerva. The pu 
pynts (q. v.) is found in the neighborhood 
Syracu.se was founded by n colony of 
Corinthians, It, (\ 73(>. It became ila 
largest and inosjt wealthy city in Sicilv 
and, accoriling to Thucydides, i>os«es"s 
ed a greater |x>pnlatian than Athens, 
or any other Grecian city. It was ai 
one time governed as a republic, at anoth 
er by Geion, Hiero, Dionysius (see these 
articles, and T/mo/eon), and <:*ther rulers. 
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It was besieged, B. C. 414, by the Atheni- 
ans ; and again, B. C. 215, by the Ro- 
mans, under Marcellus and Appius. It 
was defended near three years by the 
genius and enterprise of Archimedes 
(q. V.), but at lost fell into the hands of the 
Romans (B. C, 212), and continued in their 
possession till the downfall of their ein- 
])iro. Here are remains of the ancient 
amphitheatre, of an oval form, 300 feet in 
and 200 in breadtli: the ai^na, 
seats, and passages of communication, 

. wci-c rut out of the rock. TJic catacombs 
(q. V.) still exist, and form a remarkable 
feature of Syracuse. They are only seven 
or eight feet Jjigh; but their extent is such 
tiiat tJjey form a kind of subterranean 
city, witli a number of narrow streets, 
some of which are said to be a mile long, 
and contain tombs and sepulchral cham- 
hens. The speaking grotto, or, as it was 
railed, by the ancients, the Uar of Dionys- 
iuSy is a cave 170 feet long, GO high, and 
from 20 to 35 wide, with so strong an 
erlio, that the slightest noise is overheard 
in the small chamber near the entrance, 
in which Dionysius is said to liavc listened 
to lilt; conv<*i*sation of his prisoners. The 
fountain of Arethiisa ((]. v.), still a striking 
ohje<*r, from its discharge of watcis, now 
s(‘j*ve.s merely as a resort for washerwo- 
men. 'rJieocritus and Aix'hiincdes >vero 
iiiitivt's of Syracuse; and the Koinans 
louiid here an immense ninriher of works 
of art, wlii»‘h they carried oil’ to Italy, 
(:'ee Sirily,) 

S V a K X s . ( S(*c »SV r€n 3 , ) 

SvRiv; a country of Western Asiva, 

I iideriiig on the Mediterranean sea, and 
forming a part of tlie Ottoman empire. 

( \ it is culled by th (3 Arabs Al-Scham^ 
t>r Hard Cham; by the Turks and Pen- 
or Suristmi : and in the Scrip- 
i m . Iram, Jt has Asia 3liiior, or Nato- 
to th(^ n<»ilh, the FiUphrates and the 
‘Ht Arabian desrrt on the east, Ambia 
ira*a to llic south, and the Mediterra- 
nean on Uie west. It is divi<lcd into four 
paeliulics, Aleppo, Tripofi, Damascus and 
A< re. H(piar(? miles, about 50,000; poj)- 
nimioi), 2,400,000. 'fhe chief towns arc 
Aleppo, Damuscus, Ilamali, Hems, Jeru- 
salem, Antiocli ; the seaports, Alexan- 
itrettu, Tripoli, Bairout, Saida (Sidon), 
S!ir (i\re), Acre and Jaffa. The leading 
in the physical aspect of Syria 
eonsist of the great mountainous chains of 
Lebanon, or Lib.inus, and Anti-Libanus, 
extcnfling from north to south, and the 
grf‘at desert lying on the south-east and 
cast. The valleys are of gi'cat fertility, 
ajid yield abundance of grain, vines. 


mulberries, tobacco, olives, excelleac 
fruits, as oranges, figs, pistachios, &c. 
The climate, in the inhabited parts, is ex- 
ceedingly fine. The commerce has never 
been so great in modern as in ancient 
times, and has of late diminished. An 
extensive land communication was for- 
merly carried on from Syria with Arabia, 
Persia, and the interior of Asia; hut it 
has been interrupted by the disturl^d 
state of the countries. Syria is inhabited 
by various descriptions of people, but 
Turks and Greeks form the basis of the 
population ill the cities. The only tribes 
that can be considered as peculiar to Syr- 
ia are the tenants of the heights of Leba- 
non, The most remarkable of these are 
the Druses and Maronites. (See the arti- 
cles.) Tlic general language is Arabic: 
the soldiers and officors of government 
speak Turkish. Of the old Syriac no 
traces exist. No country was more cele- 
brated in antiquity than Syria. In tlie 
south-west was the land of promise, the 
country of the Israelites, and the cradle 
of Christianity. (See Palestine,) Phee- 
nicia (q. v.), particularly its cities of l^re 
and Sidon, were famous for commerce* 
Damascus was long the capital of a pow- 
erful kingdom, and Antioch was once a 
royal residence, and accounted the third 
city in the world in wealth and popula- 
tion. Balbec and Palmyra still exhibit 
splendid ruins of their ancient greatness. 
(See the articles.) Here have the Assyr- 
ians, Jews, Greeks, Parthians, Romans, 
Saracens, the crusadeis, and the Turks, 
struggled at different periods for pos- 
session. Ninus, Semiramis, Sesostris, 
Alexander, Pompey, Antony, Caesar, Ti- 
tus, Aurelian, &c, ; at a later period, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Richard Cesur de 
Lion, Saladin, &c. (see CruscKles); and, 
still more recently, Napoleon and Moham- 
med Ali, have in turn acted a part on the 
plains of Syria. Ignorance, superstition 
and barbarism now cover the land, and 
no traces of its civilization remain but ru- 
ins. (See Turkey,) 

Syrian Language. (See Semitic Lan- 
guages,) 

Syrian or Chaldjean Christians is 
the name which the Nestorians give to 
themselves, because they use the ancient 
Syrian in their religious service: they 
also possess the New Testament in this 
language. This Christian sect was fi)rmed 
in’ the fifth century, by the union of the 
adherents of Nestorius (see H^etic'L who 
had been excommunicated, in 431, by the 
synod of Ephesus, on account of refusing 
to call Ma^ the mother of God, and to 
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IPT« up the doctrine of the existence of 1748, afterwards by the Swede A^fl, 
two natures in Christ Though this doc- and, since that time, particularly by A. 
trine of two natures in Christ was soon Theoph. Hoilinann at Jena ( Qrammmca 
after received into the creed of the ortho- Stfriacoj Halle, 1827, 4to.). 
dox . church, and monophysitism (see Syriw x ; a Naiad, daughter of the river 

MonmhfsUea) was declared heretical, yet Ladon, in Arcadia. Flying fiom the pur- 
the Nestorians, who would only call the suit of Pan, she was arrested in her 
vir^[in Maiy the mother of Christ, re- course by the waters^ of the Ladon, and, 
mained excommunicated, and, towards calling upon her sisters for aid, was 
die end of the fifth century, established changed by them into a reed. The wind 
their ecclesiastical constitution under the sighing tlirough it produced sweet sounds, 
protection of the king of Persia, to whom which charmed the god, who made hinri- 
they had fled. The other Christians in self a pipe from the reed, and called it * 
Persia joined them in 499, and they syrinx. The syrinx was composed of 
gained many adherents in Eastern Asia, seven pieces of reed, of unequal length, 
where the Christians of St Thomas (q. v.) joined together with wax, and was the 
also joined them. In the eleventh cen- fovorite instrument of the Greek and 
tuiy, they converted the Tartar tribe, Latin shepherds. 

whose Christian ruler is known in history Syrtes ; two large sand banks in the 
under the name of Prester John. His peo- Mediterranean, on the coast of Africa, one 
pie remained attached to Christianity and of which was near Leptis, and the other 
the Nestorian faith, after having been re- near Carthage. The Syrtis Minor, or 
duced, in 1202, by G^ngis Khan, under Lesser Syrtis, is in the south-east part of 
the dominion of the Monels. Until the Tunis; and the Syrtis Major (now Sidra) 
wars of Timour, in the touiteentli cen- in the eastern part of Tripoli, 
tury, there existed, also, in Central and Syrups are viscous liquids, in the coni' 
North-eastern Asia, Nestorian communi- position of which are commonly put two 
ties. The Nestorians are believed to have parts of sugar to one of some liquid. Gen* 
carried Christianity even to China, as has erally, water, charged with the remedial 
• been concluded from a Christian docii- principles of plants, is used in the prep- 
ment of the year 781, found in China ; aration of syrups. The process, varied 
and the connexion of Lamaism with according to the nature of the remedies 
Christianity has also been explained by eiTiployed,rnaybeconductedwithorwitli- 
theinfluenceof Nestorian missions. The out heat. These preparations aro like^^ 
chiefs of the Syrian Christians are he- wise simple or com{)ound. 
reditary patriarchs. The prineijm! one System (Greek, avarnfia, a yiuttiiig to- 
among them resided, in the fifth century, gether) ; an assemblage of facts, or ot 
in Bsmylon; at present, he resides at El- principles and conclusions scicniifically 
kesh, near Mosul, in Mesopotamia, and has arranged, or disposed according to wr 
the title Catholicos. Under him are five tain mutual rolations, so as to form a 
bishoprics. He, and another Nestorian complete whole. The object of srienrr 
patriarch at Diari>ekir, in S 3 n:ia, acknowl- is to collect the fragmentary knowledgr 
edge, at present, the supremacy of the which we possess, on any subject, into a 

K >pe, and are, with their flocks, united system, classifying natural objects into 
estorians, who, like the united Greeks, orders, genera and sjiecies, according lo 
have retained their old rites. They have their peculiar properties, or dintributini: 
only been obliged to renounce the mar- them according to their powers and n.* 
riage of the priests, and to adopt the ciprocal relations, and arranging maxims, 
•seven sacraments. The doctrine and rules, facts and theories into an organic, 
worship of the Nestorians agree perfectly Jiving iKidy. (See Method.) System i>. 
with those of the orthodox Greek church, therefore, soinetimes nearly synonyjuou .H 
except that they are hostile to pictures in with dassificaiiony and sometimes with 
the churches, where they allow no image hypothesisy or theory. Thus we spt^ak 
but that of the cross to be seen. The of a mythological systeniy or a chronciogi- 
S^rrian patriarch at Giulamork, in the ccU systemy in the historical scienc(\^. 
bigh mountains of Acaria, and the bish- of a ootaniccU systemy or a mineralogical 
ops and dioceses under him, do not be- systemy in natural science, &r.c. So in 
long to the united Nestorians. The Syrian astronomy the solar or jdanetary system 
language is a Semitic dialect, and impor- siffnifies that collection or heavenly iKidies 
tant for the study of Hebrew* The study which revolve around the sun as a com- 
of it was first scientifically pursued 1^ mon centre, and the Copemicany Ptole- 
MichaeliSi the fkdier, then by his son, in mate or Tyckonic systemy the hypothesis 
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. by which each of those philosophers re- 
spectively explained their position and 
motions. The purpose of a system is to 
classify the individual subjects of our 
knowledge in such a way as to enable us 
readily to retain and employ them, and 
at the same time to illustrate each by 
showing its connexion with all ; and al- 
though it may appear that a mere ar- 
rangement of facts already possessed, im- 
plies no addition to our former knowl- 
edge, yet it is, neverflieless, true that a 
, siiiiple and judicious classification may 
suggest new views and point out new 
relations of things. Tlie constituent parts 
of a system are a fundantental principle, 
which serves as a h;isis for the whole, and 
a largo rolloctioii of facts, from which the 
various laws are to be deduced, which 
themselves ill flow together into the com- 
mon principle. 

System, in music. (See Tone.) 

System of the Universe; a certain 
arrangement of the several parts of the 
iiniv(*i8e, fixed stars, planets and comets, 
by which tlioir apficarances and motions 
are explained. Wc know little of the 
universe by actual inspection : its infinity 
escapes the grasp of our limited vision ; 
but reasoning leads us to conclusions be- 
yond the reach of sense. (See Astronomy.) 
We first become acquainted with our own 
globe, and with the other planets rev olving 
^vitli it rouiul the sun, by observation; and 
from this little corner of the universe we 
draw our infenmees as to the rest. In 
our own system, we see the sun forming 
a lixed centre, about which the earth and 
ilu' other ])lanels, with their moons, regu- 
larly revolve. Our earth we know to be 
thf residence of organized, scnsiliv’^c and 
tliinkiiig beings: observation teaches us 
ihat the other planets of the solar system 
the earth in many respects; and 
oe thiTefon* conclude that they are the 
r<*«‘i(hMic(\s of sensitive and rational beings. 

1 uitlu’r observation makes it probable 
that the fi\f*d stars are bodies like our 
-un, since tlicy shine by their own light, 
and m^ver cliaiigc their relative positions. 

1 ’rf>ni tills vv^e are led to conjecture that 
< ai h of them has its train of planets like 
our (*arth, and that there are ns many 
solar systems as fixed stars. Then, as ob- 
; <'rvuiioii ])rovcs to us, that all the bodies 
of our system are mutually related to 
each other, vvo may conjecture that the 
di fie rent sohu* systems are not entirely 
disi'ouiKM^ted with each other. Wherever 
vvf^ turn our f;yos, we see connexion, or- 
d<n‘ and stability ; and we suppose these 
laws to embrace the whole universct 


which thus forms a harmoniously flamed 
whole. New observations confinn our 
reasonings on this point; they teach us 
that the fixed stars, which were formerly 
considered absolutely stationary, have a 
common motion, which becomes percep- 
tible only in long periods ; and we arc led 
to the hypothesis that the whole host of 
stars, with all their planetary trains, re- 
volve around some common centre, a 
central sun, which some astronomers sup- 
pose to he Sirius. The system of the uni- 
verse is therefore the same, on a great 
scale, as the solar system is in miniature. 
This vast thought seems beyond our com- 
prehension ; and the innumerable motions 
of these millions of worlds in infinite space 
elude our conception. Here are per- 
petual motion and perpetual order, pro- 
duced by the common principle of attrac- 
tion which hinds the universe together, 
All things appear to be balanced against 
each otlier; but the Unsearchable holds 
the scales in his almighty hand. — There 
are three systems of the world, or expla- 
nations of the solar system, which have 
acquired most celebrity: 1. That of the 
Greek astronomer Ptolemy (q. v.), who 
conceived the earth to lie immovable in 
the centre of the universe, while the 
heavenly bodies revolved about it in solid 
circles: this is called the Ptolemaic system., 
2. The Thfchonic system^ proposed by 
Tycho de iBrahe (see Tycho\ was an at- 
tempt to improve the former. It supposed 
the earth stationary in tlie centi-e of the 
universe, with the sun and moqn revolv- 
ing around it, while the other planets re- 
volved round the sun. 3. The Copemican 
^stem is that which is now received, and 
is demonstrated mathematically to be cor- 
rect. (See Copernicus^ Solar System^ 
Fixed Sfars, Planets^ and Astronomy.) 

Syztgy ; the conjunction or opposition of 
any two of the heavenly bodies. (See Moon.) 

SzENT ; Hungarian for saint ; found in 
many geographical names, as j&cn/ lanos 
(St. John). 

SzioETH, var (properly A, or 

lYontier-Szigeth^j to distinguish it from 
two places of the same name in Hungary), 
is oi historical importance on account of 
its heroic defence by count Nicholas 
Zvinyi. (q. v.) Szigeth is, at present, a 
market town, on a low island, lomied by 
the Almas, and belong to the county of 
Schfiifieg. It is fortmed. It contains 
one Greek and two Roman Catholic 
churches (of which one was erected for a 
mosque), one Franciscan monast^, and 
the castle of count von Festetics. The in- 
habitants are partly Magyars, pardy Geiv 
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nuau and Raadaaa. The place has some captivity, not one of its defenden sunriv- 
eonuneree. As ea^y as in 1556, Szigeth ed. (See Zrinjfi.) The Tu^ thwnselvea 
was twice besiesed without success by admitted a loss of 7000 janiauiM and 
the Truths, bn 1566, the noble defence 20,000 men at the' nese of Szimu. In 
of it by Zrinyi took place. When Zrinyi 1689, the mawpnve of Baden tool itagain. 
at last preferred death to a dishonwable Lon. 17° 56' £. ; ht 46° S' N. 


T; the twentieth letter in the Eng- 
lish alphabet, representing tlie sound pro- 
duced by a quick and strong emission of 
the breath after the end of the tongue has 
been placed against the roof of the mouth 
near the roots of the ujmer teeth. The 
strength with which the breath is emitted 
in pronouncing t is all that distinguishes 
this sound from that of d. T is, tbere- 
ibre, a lingual ; it is also a mute. As d* 
and t are so nearly related, it is natural 
that they should often take each other’s 
places, as is the cose also with t and s, on 
account of the similarity of their pronun- 
ciation. (See the article iS.) One of the 
main differences between Lower and Up- 
per German (see Lota German) is that 
the Lower German, almost invariably, 
puts a d where the Upper German has a 
t On account of the hardness of this 
letter, it is used to separate liquids or 
vowels, as in the German words kennt- 
nisj, iiffentlick^ and the French fera-t^il^ 
jy-a-i-fl. The English th^ which, though a 
compound character, represents but a sin- 
gle sound, has tWQq)ronunciations, as in this 
and thing : the former is a sound between 
d and f, and the latter between t and s ; so 
that foreigners whose native language 
does not contain these sounds, often say 
dis and sing for this and things or nossing 
for nothing. The Greeks had a proper 
character to designate the consonant be- 
tween d and r, viz. q or which, howev- 
er, was accompanied by a lisp. The 
Latins, who had no such chamcter, used 
the fh instead, particularly in such words 
as were directly derived flom the Greek. 
The most ancient northern tribes of Eu- 
rope had also the sound of ih ; and their 
runes (q. v.) had a proper character for it, 
which, however, Adelung thinks can bo 
^ved to be derived" from the Greek o» 
The lanmage of the Anglo-Saxons also 
contained a consonant sound between d 




and t, pronounced with a lisp, like the 
Greek 0, and designated by a character re- 
sembling our p, for which their descend- 
ants, when they exchanged the Anglo-Sax- 
on alphabet for the Latin, substituted fh. 
The ancient Germans had no alphabet 
which can be called properly their own, 
but adopted the Latin characters after 
their conversion to Christianity. It is not 
known whetlier there existed a a in their 
ancient dialects, pronounced with a lisp, 
like our th; but it seems, nevertlieless, 
that they were sensible of a sound be- 
tween t and ef, and made various attempts 
to express it. The unknown translator of 
a piece of Isidorus, considered the most 
ancient German writer, uses erdha for 
erde, earth ; dhuo for da, tliefe ; dhaiine 
for dann, then ; dher for der, the mascu- 
line article; dhiz for dies, this. Vet he. 
does not add an h to every d, and writes 
abgrunidiu, niittungardes, herduiMin^ 

The appears more rarely in his \vr>rks; 
yet he writes anthlutte for antlitz^ Ihre, 
The next writer in the order of time. 
Kero, uses neither dh nor f/t, and writes 
teil for iheil, part ; tuan for f/tun, to <lu ; 
tat for f/io/, deed. Yet Otfried, who 
seems to have reflected more de<'ply on 
his language, revived the th. lfowcve» 
this may be, it is certain that the an<‘iei!j 
pronunciation of the German th i.s lost : 
and there exists, at present, in that idiom, 
no middle sound between t and d, though 
the Germans use thie th in writing, 
than and ruthe do not differ at all in sound 
from fci7, tau and rate. T is used as ai» 
abbreviation on ancient monuments, Ac., 
for THtus, TSlitutf ISdlius. As a numeral, 
it signified I GO, according to the verse ; 

T qiioquc centenos H sexaginta UneHt. 

T, with a dash over it, thus, q’, signi- 
fied 160,000. Among the Greeks, r de- 
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T—TABLES, TWELVE. 

noted 900t and 300fl00» The e of the monies . — Tabernacle is also used to signi- 
Hebrews signified 9; and with two points iV the box in which the host is kept <« 
placed horizontally over it» thus, o, it denot- the altar in Roman churches, and for the 
> ed 9000. Sometimes the acute accent over niche or cabinet in which the sacred lel- 
this or any one of the first nine letters ics, im^es, &c., are preserved. The 
mulched its value a thousand times, T, Methodists often call their meeting-houses 
on French coins, denotes the mint of tabernacles. 

Nantes. When the Roman tribunes ap- Tablatcre ; a word formerly applied 
proved of senatorial decrees, they sub- to the collectioti of signs used in a mu- 
scribed a T. In music, T signifies tenor, sical composition ; so that to understand 
also t^e, to indicate silence ; and in con- the notes, clefs, and other marks, in such 
certs it is likewise the sign of fufft, a di- a way as to be able to sing at sight, was to 
rection to the whole band to play after a be skilled in the tablature. The chief 
' solo. It also stands for trillo, a shake, signs were letters, ciphers, and, at a later 
The word T is used also to denote things period, the lines indicating the octave in 
of this form, as a T bandage, in surgeiy, which a note was to be performed. Let- 
one consisting of two bands which cross ters were used until the eleventh century, 
each other ; or the T palace in Mantua, when the proper notes were introduced, 
(q. v.}-— For tlie use of T in modern ab- (See JSTote.) As the latter are an Italian 
breviations, see MbrevicUions. invention, they were called the Italian 

Ta {great); a Chinese word, used in tablaJture ; which name, however, soon 
many geographical names, as Torchan went out of use ; and the old signs alone 
(great mountain). are now understood by tablature. 

Taadt. (See Hermes Trismegistus,) Tabl.k, in perspective, denotes a plane 
Tabard (now corrupted into Talbot) ; surface, supposed to be transparent, and 
an inn in the borough of Southwark (Lon- perpendicular to the horizon. It is al- 
don),from which Chaucerand his compan- ways imagined to be placed at a certain 
ions set out on their pilgrimage to Canter- distance between the eye and the objects, 
bury. Over the entrance is this inscription : for tlie objects to be represented thereon, 

“ This is the inn where Geoffrey Chaucer, by means of the visual rays passing from 
knight, and nine and twenty pilgrin^ every point thereof through the table to 
lodged, in their journey to Canterbury, in the eye ; whence it is called perspective 
In the yard is a picture repre- plane. — Table, among the jewellers. A 
Hcnling their entrance into Canterbury, table-diamond, or other precious stone, is 
The original house was, however, burnt that whose upper surface is quite fiat, 
down in 1 (>76, when the present building and the sides cut in angles; in which 
was erected on its site. sense, a diamond cut tahlewise is used in 

Tabby, in commerce ; a kind of rich opposition to a rose-diamond. — Table, in 
*-ilk which has undergone the operation mathematics; systems of numbers, used 
of tabbying, or being passed through a for expediting astronomical, geometrical, 
catender, the i-olls of which are made of and other operations ; thus wesay toUesof 
iron or copper, variously engraven, which, the stars; tables of sinei^ tangents, and 
heuring unequally on die stuff, rendens secants; tables of logarithms, rhumbs, 
the surface unequal, so as to i-eflect the &c. ; sexagenary tables. 
rays of liglit differently, making the rep- Table Mountain, in Pendleton dis- 
rt>H‘ntation of waves thereon. trict. South Carolina, is about 4000 feet 

Tabernacle (Latin, tabemaeulum, a above the sea, and 3138 above the valley 
i<uit) is used in the Hebrew writings for at its base. It presents, on one side, a 
the tent, or sanctuary, in which the racred tremendous precipice of solid rock, about 
utensils were kept during the wanderings 300 feet nearly perpendicular. Some have 
of the Israelites in the dSsert It was estimated its height to be even three times 
always placed in the middle of the camp, as great; and we nave no measurement of 
and borne by Levites. It was fixed at it that can be relied on. At the bottom 
Shiloh. After the temple (q. v.) was erect- of the precipice, a dismal valley is sunk 
ed, tho holy instruments were removed for below the surrpundin^ countiy. The 
thither. The feast of tabernacles was a precipice, viewed from this valley, appears 
Jewish festival, designed to commemo- like a mighqr wall raised to the heavens, 
rate the nomadic period of the national The summit of the mountain is often en- 
histoiy, when the people dwelt in tents, veloped in the clouds. 

The foast continued eight days, during Table, Rounb. (See Round 7hbl^ 
which booths were erected and occupied Tables, Twelve. (See Twdve Ta^ 
by those engaged in celebrating the cere* Ues.) 
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Tabusaux Vivants. (See Pictures^ 
JUning^) 

Taboo. This word, significant of a 
peculiar custom prevalent among the 
South sea islanders, is used, in ^neral, to 
denote something consecrated, sacred, 
forbidden to be touched, or set aside for 
paiticular uses or persons. It is applied 
both to persons and things, and both to 
the object prohibited and to the persons 
mrainst- whom the prohibition extends. 
Thus a consecrated piece of ground is 
taboo ; the act of consecrating it is called 
iabooj and the persons who are excluded 
from entering are also said to be tabooed. 

A particular article of food is sometimes 
tabooed at a certain season, in order to 
preserve it against a season of scarcity, 
&c. The object of the institution seems 
to have been the imposition of certain 
restraints upon a rude and lawless people, 
like the establishment of the cities of 
refuge, sanctuaries, &c., in the rude ages 
of European socie^. 

Tabor, the mount of transfiguration, 
is situated in Galilee, about fifty miles 
from Jerusalem. (See Galilee^ and Trans- 
Ji^raJtion.) 

Taborites. (See Hussites.) 

Tabular Spar, or Table Spar (iScAao/- 
stein of Werner) ; a massive mineral, 
whose primary form is regarded as u 
doubly-oblique prism. The cleavage in 
the direction of two faces, intersecting 
each other at angles of 95° 25^, is easily 
obtained, though in one direction it is ] 


net. In the U. States, at Willsborougb, 
New York, upon lako Champlain, a vein 
of it, mixed with garnet, several feet in 
width, aroears to cross a mountain of 
gneiss, it has been found abundantly 
near Grenville, in Canada, and at Easton, 
in Pennsylvania. A variety of the pres- 
ent species, from Capo di Bove, near 
Rome, was first called WboUakonitey 
but is now known to belong to tabular 
spar. 

TACHTGRAPHY,orTACHEOGRAPnr. (See 
Stenography.) 

Tacitus, Caius Cornelius, was de- 
scended from a plebeian branch of the 
celebrated Cornelian family, and waj^ 
probably bom at the close of the reign of 
Claudius, or in the beginning of that of 
Nero. Of his education and early life we 
know little. He seems to have been first 
appointed to public office in the reign of 
Vespasian, when, according to a state- 
ment of the elder Pliny, he was named 
procurator of Relgic Gaul. On his return 
to Rome, he was treated with distinguish- 
ed fkVor by Titus, and was created ques- 
tor or edile. He himself alludes to this 
circumstance, but in very general terms, 
in his works. In the reign of Domitiaii, 
he became pretor (A. D. 88), and one of 
the quindecemviral college, whose duty 
it was to superintend the sacrifices. Dis- 
gusted witli the tyranny of Domitian, 
Tacitus left Rome on the deatJi of liis 
father-in-law Julius Agricola, hut again 
returned, after the murder of lliut inon- 


more easily effected than in the other. 
The remaining cleavages are with diffi- 
culty distinguished ; lustre vitreous, in- 
clining to pearly, (Wticularly upon the 
perfect faces of cleavage; color white, 
inclining to gray, yellow, red and brown ; 
streak white; semi-transparent to trans- 
lucent ; rather brittle ; hardness al)out that 
of apatite ; specific gravity 2.8 ; composi- 
tion lamellar, generally longish, and 
strongly coherent It is composed of 


ster, to live under tlie mild government 
of Nerva. The latter rewarcled his ser- 
vices with the consulshi|), A. D. 97, He 
lived in the closest iTilimacy with the 
younger Pliny, and had a very extensive 
practice in the profi^ssion of law, ac<}uir- 
ing a high reputation as an orator. Hts 
domestic circumstances were no less fa- 
vorable : Jjis wife, the daugliter of Julius 
Agrieola, ^vas tlistinfjujsh**d among the 
Roman ladies of the time for her virtues ; 


Silex, 51.60 

Lime,. 46.41 

Mechanical admixtures, 1,11 


99,12 

^fore the blow-pipe, it melts on the edges 
into a semi-tFansparent colorless enamel. 
By fusing lime and silex in the requisite 
proportions, cleavable masses of the pres- 
et species, have been obtained. It was 
fint ^nd at Cziklowa, near Prawitza, in 
the Bannat of Temeswar, in several cop- 
per mines. In Finland, it occurs in lime- 
stone, at Edinbui^ in greenstone at 
CMle hiD, and in* Ceylon afong with gar- 


und it seems proliubie that the emperor 
Tacitus was a descendant of the gmnt 
historian. Tlie time of his death is un- 
certain ; but it prol>ably took place during 
the reign of Adrian. We have four ins- 
torical works from his pen. His Armais 
contain an account of the priiicif>a! eventi^ 
from the death of Augustus to that of 
Nero, a period of fifty-four years. Books 
6th to 10th inclusive are lost: the first 
five books were discovered only ^100 yem*B 
ago, by the treasurer of Leo X, in tho 
monastery of Corvey. His History (of 
which only four books, and a port of the 
fifth, are extant) begins with the year 69 
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A. D., wlieu Galba wore purple, and effects which they are intended to pro- 
ends yirith the accession of Vespasian (71). duce. The application of the tackle to 
His Gennany (Dt Situ^ Maribus et Popu- inechaaicol purposes is called hoisUng^ or 
U$ Germam€B)j and his life of Agricola, are bowsing. — Ground iackle implies ^e an- 
his only other historical works. The Di- chors, cables, &c. 
alogue on tlie Decline of Eloquence is by Tacksmen. (See Clan.) 

some attributed to him. (See (^inlilian.) Taconic, or Taghkannuc ; a mountain 
The works of this writer have hecn pro- range on the l)ordeis of Massachusetts 
nounced, by the unanimous voice of his and New York. The two most elevated 
contemporaries and of posterity, the mas- peaks are .west of Sheffield, the highest 
terpieces of a great mind. Racine de about 2800 feet above the ocean, 
dares him to be the greatest painter of Tactics fkoper is the branch of mili- 
* antiquity ; and, accordmg to Gibbon, he tary science which relates to the conduct 
was the first historian who applied the of troops in battle. JSiemenUny tactics 
science of philosophy to the study of teaches the prepa^ion of them lor it by 
lacts. Independently of the value of his instruction in military exercises : hence 
matter, which is of the highest impor- every species of troops, as cavaliy, artille- 
tance, from die facts and profound views ry, l^ht and heavy in^try, &c., has its 
of Roman history, during the first half peculiar tactics. Since the French, or, 
century of tlie Christian era, which it we may say, since the American, revolii- 
affords, his writings are incomparable, tion, tactics have undergone an essential 
considered as works of art. In the choice change. In recent times, a difference has 
and disposition of his materials, we recog- been made between stmtegyand tactics, 
iiise the comprehensive genius of a schol- (See the articles Military Sciences^ and 
ar, and tlie ibrming hand of an artist, Strategy.) The word is derived from 
bringing out order and unity in the midst raicrtKa^ which comes from raicrds (ordered, 
of contusion, and grouping the compli- placed, commanded^, 
cated details of life and manners in artful Tactics^ Naval. (See Navigation^ Na- 
and expressive pictures. In drawing the ty, and Ship.) 
character of men and events, he displays Tadmor. (See Palmyra.) 

a wonderful acuteness and strengtii ; Tadpole ; the young produced fi-om 

while, amidst the corruption of a degen- the eggs of the frog, which is extremely 
tu-ate and vicious age, he maintains the unlike tlie animal in its perfect state, 
elevation of a virtuous mind. His ex- seemu^ to consist only of a head and 
ticme conciseness has no appearance of tail. The head is large, black and round- 
aflectation, but seems to tie dictated by ish, the tail slender, and margined with a 
tlie peculiai'ity of his temper and feelings, broad, transparent fin. Its. motions are 
I [is style is forcible, but there is nothing very lively. Its food consists of small 
labored in his expressions, nothing super- water plants and different animalculce. 
fluous in his delineation : the colors are The moutli has very minute teeth. About 
used sparingly, but the light and shade five or six weeks after it is hatched, the 
are disposed wi til masterly skill. Among first change takes place. The hind legs 
the best editions of his works are those of first appear, and, gradually increasing in 
txrouovius (Amsterdam, 1685, and Utrecht, length and size, are succeeded, in about 
1721)), of Brotier (Paris, 1771, 4to., and two weeks, by the fore which are 
1776, 12mo.), of Emesti (Oberlin’s, Lei)>- formed at an earlier period beneath the 
sic, 18011 and of Panckoucke (Paris, 1^7, skin. The tail now decreases, so tliat, in 
folio). The whole of Tacitus has been a day or two, it is quite obliterated. After 
translated into English by Murphy and this change, the animal leaves the water, 
by Gordon. and covers the shores in myriads. The 

Tacking, in navigation. (See Ship.) sudden appearance of such multitudes of 
Tackle; a macmlue formed by the young frogs has probably induc^ tlie 
communication of a rope with an assem- popular but groundless belief of their hav- 
blage of blocks, and luiown, in mechan- mg &Uen from the clouds in pfaowers. It 
ics, by the name of pulley. Tackles are has now become a jperfoet frog. (See 
used in a ship to raise, remove, or secure Bona) Tadpoles, just they are 
weighty bodies, to support the masts, or hatched, are perfetmK; transf^^ and, 
to extend the sails and rigging. They when placed before the double micro- 
are movable, as oommunicating with a scope, me pulsation of the heisrt may be 
runner, or fixed, as being hooked in an easOy seen, and the blood ^ prolradbd 
immovable situation ; and they are more . thence may be observed in its passage 
or less complicated in proportion to the through the whole body. 

VOL. XII. 11 
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Tanards* (Seo T^narua.) 

Taffxrrju; the um^ermost part of a 
ehm’s stem, beinga curved piece of wood, 
ana usuaUv omamwted with some de- 
vice in sculpture. 

Taffia, or Tafia, in the French West 
India islands ; that spirituous liquor which 
is called the English nun, made of fer- 
mented molasses. Taffia is inferior to 
rum in taste and smell. 

Taganrog, or Taganroka ; a town in 
the Russian {rovemment of Ekaterinoslav, 
on the sea of Azoph, next to Odessa the 
most flourishing commercial place in the 
south of Russia ; lat. 47® 13' W . ; Ion. 38® 
39' E. Its population, in 1823, was 14,000, 
mosdy Gi^ks, and rapidly increasing. 
Only ships of moderate burthen can come 
up to the town ; and these must discharge 
part of their cargoes at Feodosia (see 
Cqffa) or Kertsch. (q. v.) These three 
towns have each its peculiar government. 
The climate is mild and healthy, and the 
country around is fertile, producing fruit, 
com, grapes, mulberries, &c. Taganroc 
was founded by Peter I, in 1699. Alex- 
ander died here in 1825. 

Tagliacozzi. (See JRhinopldstic.) 

Tagliamknto ; a small river of Austri- 
an Italy, emptying into the Adriatic, over 
which Napoleon forced a passage, March 
16, 1797, in the face of the archduke 
Charles, at the head of the Austrian forces. 

Tagus (Spanish, Tajo ; Portugese, 
TV;©), the largest river of Spain, issues 
from the mountmns of Albaracim, a little 
more than 100 miles from the Mediterra- 
nean. Pursuing a south-westerly course, 
it passes by Aranjuez, Toledo, Talavera 
and Alcantara, enters Portugal, and passes 
by Abrantes, Santarem and Lisbon, and, 
about seven miles below Lisbon, flows 
into the Atlantic. Length 450 miles. It 
receives the tide at a considerable distance 
above Lifoon, but is navigable only as far 
as Abates. Jt absorbs the waters col- 
lected between two parallel ranges of 
mountains. It flows tlirough a mountdn- 
ous country, and its current is much 
broken by rocks and cataracts. 

Tahiti. (See Society Islands,) 

Tai ; Chinese for fortress^ in many ge- 
ographical names. (See Tckau) 

Taiij. (For estates in tail, or entailed 
estates, see EsdaU.) 

Takrour. (See 

Tax^afoins ; prkits of Fo. (q. v.) 

Taxavera ; a txmjx in Spain, lyiw on 
the Tagu% thirty flve miles west of Tole- 
do. A sev^ battle was fought here July 
26 and 29, 1609, between the French, un- 
der Soult, and the English, under Wel- 


lington, in which die former were defeat- 
ed. (See i&atn.) 

Talbot, John, first earl of Shrewsbury, 
a fomous commander, bom in 1373, was 
the son of sir Richard Talbot. In 1414, 
he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in which post he continued seven 
years, and performed speat services for 
die crown, by keeping &e native Irish in 
subjection. In 1^20, he attended Henry 
V to France, served under the regent, the 
duke of Bedford, and, by his exploits, 
rendered his name terrible to the enemy. 
He commanded die troops sent to the 
province of Maine, and made himself 
master of Alenc^n. He afterwards joined 
the earl of Salisbury at the siege of Or- 
leans. (See Joan of Arc.) Talbot was 
soon after made prisoner. After a captiv- 
ity of three years, he was exchanged ; on 
which he repaired to England to raise 
fresh troops, and, recrossing the sea, took 
several strong places in succession, and, 
for his eminent services, was made mar- 
shal of France, and, in 1442, earl ol’ 
Shrewsbury. The following year, he was 
appointed one of the ambassadors to tnuit 
of peace with Charles VII ; after which he 
was sent once more to Ireland, and tlifs 
earldom of Wexford and Waterford, in 
that kingdom, was added to his Iionors. 
The English affairs in France contimiin^^ 
to decline, he was made lieutenant-genei - 
al of Aquitaine, in whicli capacity he took 
Bordeaux, and received the allegiance of 
several other towis. Receiving intelli- 
gence that the French were he^^ieging 
Ciuitillon, he inarciie<l to its relief, and 
made an attack ujKin the enemy ; but he 
was left dead on the field of battle, I45;j, 
at the age of eighty; and, the Knglisli 
being wholly routed, their expulsion lW)ni 
France soon followed. 

Talc ; a well known and widely dif 
fused species of mineral. It is rar(4y 
seen under a distinctly crystalline form. 
Its primary form is believed to Im; a rigln 
rhombic prism, of 120® and 60®. If is 
sometimes seen in minute hexagonal plates, 
and in a figure resembling the frusta of 
two cones, applied base to base, Cleav 
age highty perfect ; jfiactui'e not observa 
ble ; lustre pearly upon xhe faces of <*rys 
tailization and of eieava^ ; color various 
shades of green, as blackish-green, leek- 
green, cetandine-green, and apple-gretm ; 
streak similar to the color; semi-trans- 
parent to translucent. It exhibits differ 
ent colcHs, sometimes in diflerent direc- 
tions; seetile in a hi^ degree: thin 
laminae are easily flexime. It is one of 
the softest of all solid minerals. The 
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massive kinds present a ^reat variety of 
’ structure. The composition varies from 
imperfect columnar to granular and im- 
palpable. The individuids are sometimes 
strongly coherent with each other, or flat, 
so as to give rise to an imperfect slaty 
structure. The species talc has been 
subdivided into a great number of varie- 
ties or sub-species, the most of which 
depend upon colors, 4 ^ompo 8 ition and fer- 
ei^ admixtures. The varieties of dark- 
green (leek-green and celandine-green) 
colors, inclining to brown, constitute the 
* chlorUey which has been subdivided into 
common^ slaiy^ and earthy chlorite. The 
.first of these contains the granular or 
crystalline varieties ; the second embraces 
those in which the individuals can scarce- 
ly be traced, and which exhibit a slaty 
texture; the earthy chlorite consists of 
such as are but loosely coherent, or al- 
ready in a state of loose, scaly particles. 
Immediately with those varieties of chlo- 
rite whose composition is impalpable, the 
green earth is connected. The species 
talc comprehends the varieties of pale- 


green, particularly apple-green, gray, and 
white varieties, and is divided, m popu- 
lar lanraage, into eommon, emiky^ and tn- 
durated talc. Simple varieties are com- 
mon talc ; also such compound ones in 
which cleavage is transformed into slaty 
structure, or such as consist of columnar 
particles of composition : earthy talc, or 
nacrite^ consists of loose particles, or such 
as are but slightly cohering; and indu- 
rated talc refers to imperfect and coarse 
slaty varieties, in whicn this kind of struc- 
ture is more the effect of composition 
than of imperfect cleavage. If this struc- 
ture be sufficiently imperfect to become 
coarse and indistinctly granular, jiotsUme^ 
soapstone^ lapis oUaris^ or steatite^ is form- 
ed, which, possessing the united proper- 
ties of softness and tenacity, may be 
easily turned, and wrought into vessels. 
Four varieties of the present species, 
foliated talc, analyzed by Vauquelin, 
slaty chlorite, analyzed by Gruner, 
green earth, anal 3 rzed also by Vau- 
quelin, and steatite by Klaproth, have 
yielded 


Silex, 

Magnesia, 

63.00 

29.50 

52.00 

59.50 

27.00 

21.39 

aoo 

30.50 

Oxide of iron, 

3.50 

23.39 

23.00 

2.50 

Alumine, 

1.50 

15.62 

7.00 

0.00 

Water, 

6.00 

7.38 

4.00 

5.50 

Potash, 

0.00 

0.00 

7.50 

0.00 

I.ime, 

0.00 

1.50 

0.00 

0.00 


These analyses, as well as those of 
several other varieties of the species, show 
that our information respecting its chemi- 
cal constitution is still very defective. Be- 
lore the blow-pipe, some of them lose their 
color, and are fused with difficulty ; others 
are changed into a black scoria ; still oth- 
erti are infusible. Common t^c, indu- 
rated talc, steatite, potstonc, and slaty 
chlorite, constitute beds of themselves in 
primitive mountains. The latter often 
contains imbedded crystals of magnetic 
iron. Common chlorite is found in beds 
in rocks consisting chiefly of ores of iron 
and calcareous spar with au^te. Other 
varieties, and, among them, the sniall 
scaly crystals of chlorite and earthy chlo- 
rite, occur in veins of various <£^crip- 
tjons, and in the crystal caves of the Alps. 
Green earth occUrs in amygdaloidal rocks, 
lining vesicular cavifles. Tyrol, Salz- 
burg, Switzeiiand, Sweden, Norway, 
Hccmand and New England abound in 
those varieties which ^ themselves form 
mountain masses. The soapstone of 
Cornwall is impalpable in its composition, 


nearly white, or sometimes mottled with 
green and purple : when first raised, it is 
so soft as to allow of being kneaded like 
dough ; but, by exposure, loses a part of 
its moisture, and is then translucent on 
the edges, yields to the nail, and poinesses 
an unctuous feel. A similar variety is 
met with in Wales. It is included in 
serpentine, and sometimes embraces veins 
of amianthus. The white varieties of 
steatite, or those that become so by cal- 
cination, are employed in the manufecto- 
ry of the finest porcelain ; other varieties 
are said to be used in fulling. The Arabs, 
according to Shaw, use steatite in their 
baths instead of soap; and it is confident- 
ly asserted that the inhabitants of New 
Caledonia Oither eat it alone, or mingle 
it with their food. Humboldt says, that 
the Itomaques, a savage race, inhabiting 
the banks of the Orinoco, are almost en- 
tirely supiKirted, dufmg three months of 
the year, hy eating this variety of talc, 
whiim ftiey first wghtly bdee, and then 
moisten with water. The varieties 
known under the name of poMoM have 
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been in use for the construction of a va- and language, and having no apparent in- 
riety of uteusils fW>inr time immemorial, tercourse to afford the means oftrans- 
Ic Js particularly valuable as a fire-stone in mission.” While, in some countries, the 
fumaces, and is worked into plates in the people have found amusement in fictions 
fabrication of j^oves. Numerous localities founded on their remote histoiy, or in 
ofitexktinthenmth-westempartofMas- listening to mythological narratives, the 
sachiisetts, and, in Vermont, green earth natives of the East have lon^ been cele- 
is used, both raw, as a green color, and brated for their tales or storie^ fiaindod 
burnt, as a reddish-brown color, for paint- on fiuniliar incidents and comic scenes, 
ingn houses, &c. Its most important de- or on wild legends of good and bad spir- 
posits are the Monte Baldo, near Verona, its. The Ilitopadessa (see Pi/pw) of India, 
Iceland, and the Tyrol. The Venetian and the Thousand and one Days, Thou - 
talc, a variety of common talc, of a green- sand and one Nights, the Tooixnmieh^ or 
ish-white color, formerly used as a medi- Tales of a Parrot, &c., of Arabia and Per- 
cine, seems to be no lon^r in use, except sia, are specimens of the w'calth of the 
for the purpose of removing oil-spots from Eastern story-te!Ici*s in these narratives, 
woollen clothes. The localities of com- (See Jlrahiaxi JVights.) From tlieir East - 
moil talc are too numerous to be men- em neighbors, the Asiatic Greeks bon-ow- 
tioned ; a few, however, which are some- ed somethinir of their love for this amuse- 


what remarkable, may be indicated. At 
Cumberland, in Rhedo Island, it occurs 
of a delicate CTeen color, in large colum- 
nar pieces, which are contained in a rock 
of steatite. At Smithfield, in the same 
region, a beautiful white scaly talc is 
found, in irregularly shaped masses, dis- 
seminated through white limestone. A 
delicate apple-green variety of columnar 
talc comes from Bridgewater, in Ver- 
mont, where it occurs in veins in a siea- 
titjc rock. 

Tale ; a nominal or imaginary money 
in China, estimated by Americans as bear- 
ingthe proportion of 133 dollars to lOOtaies. 

Talent. (See Drctchm.) 

Tales. This term, though used some- 
what indefinitely, may, perhaps, be cor- 
rectly defined as signifying those simple 
fictitious narratives, in prose or in verse, 
which hardly extend beyond a single ad- 
venture, or group of incidents, without 
the variety of plot and character which 
characterizes the novel and the romance. 
Thus it answera to the French confe, the 
German m&rcherij and the Italian novellc. 
(See JSTavtl^ and Romance,) ‘‘A work of 
great interest,” says sir W. Scott (preface 
to Lady of the Lake), “might be com- 
piled upon the origin of popular fiction, 
and the transmission of similar tales 
from ago to age, and from country to 
country. The mythology of one period 
would then appear to pass into the ro- 
mance of the next century, ahd that into 
the mtrseiy tale of the subscipient ages. 
Such an inveatimtion, wliile it went 
greatly to diminish our ideas of the rich- 
ness of human invention, would also 
show, that these fictions^ however wiM 
and childish, possess such charmh for the 
populace as enable them to penetrate 
into cooanries unconnected by maunm 


ment, as appears from what we know n‘- 
specting the Milesian Talcs, which, how- 
ever, have all perished. The Gesta Romano- 
ram, composed towards the close of the thir- 
teenth centur}’', and consisting of classical 
stories, Arabian apologues, and monkisli 
legends, was the great source from which 
the Italian novelle^ the French conits and 
fabliaitXj and the English tales, wen? de- 
rived. The earliest collection of Italian 
novdh was the Cento jYovelle Jlntichcy 
made not long after the date of the Gesla 
Romanorum^ and composed of anecdotes 
and stories from the romances of chivaliy , 
the fabliaux of the French irouveurs^ ancl 
chronicles, together with incidents and 
jests, gathered from tradition, or of con- 
temporaneous origin, ''llien carno Boc 
caccio (q. v.), who gave a more dramati*' 
form, and more grace of style to his De- 
cameron, He was foIlo\vc‘(l by Sufchetti, 
Ser Giovanni, BandeJIo, 31iJssuccio, \ c. 
They were imitated in France in ihf 
Cent nonvellfs ^Yoiivelle.% tales full of 
imagination and gayety, supposed to he 
related at tlie Burgundian eoin1. Tin- 
Cent JVbuvelks of Margar(‘t of VahrH 
(q. V.) were of a similar cliaracler. The 
tales of the irouveiirs (q. v.), which wen* 
recited at festal meetings among th( 
Northern French, are of still earlier ori 
gin than the Italian novelle, Le (hand 
has published a collection of them under 
the title of Fahlianx on Contes die X// d. 
xru SUcle (Paris, 1779, 5 vols.), irom 
which a selection has been translated into 
English by Way (Tales of the XII and 
XlII Centuries, second edition, with nottvs, 
by EIHs).^ A more recent cnllection of 
these fabliaux was published at Paris, in 
1833, in 2 vols. (Nbuveau Meeneil de Fa- 
bliaux et Contes^ du XIII d XSV Sikcle^ by 
Meon). In P'ngland, (he first irnportaitt 
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. work which marks the conmlete transi- In a more extensive sense, the 

tion from Anglo-Norman to English lite- word is used ta denote any object of na- 
rature, is that of Chaucer (q. v.), whose ture or art, the presence of which checks 
Canteriiury Tales were borrowed from the the power of spirits or demons, and de- 
same sources as the nairatives of the Italian fends the wearer from their malice. The 
novellistsand theFrenchya67ter^,orimme- amulet (q. v.) is much the same as the 
diately from these latter productions them- talisman, though, according to some, it is 
selves, f On the sources of Chaucer, seeRit- more limited in its virtues. As they were 
son’s eaition of Warton’s History of Eng- both used most fre<|uently, and, perhaps, 
lish Poetry.) — Of a different character from originally, to avert disease, we find them 
the foregoing, are the faiiy tales and popu- playing a conspicuous part in the history 
lar stories of the nursery. Of the for- of medicine, among all nations, from tlie 
• rner, we have given an account in the ar- earliest to the most recent periods. The 
tide Fairies. Our common nurseiy tales nature of the talisman has been veiy differ* 
are found to exist in the popular traditions ent among difierent nations. The Egyp- 
of all the Teutonic nations, and seem to tians macfe use of images of their gods and 
be of much higher antiquity than ro- of sacred animals, such as the ibis and the 
inances and ]K>ems of much greater pre- scarabeeus ; the Greeks used little tablets, 
tensions. Jack the Giant-Killer and inscribed with the Ephesian words, &c. ; 
Tom Thumb,” observes an English wri- the Romems employed various idols, which 
ter, landed in England with Heugist they suspended upon the body by chains ; 
and Horsa;” and the brothers Grimm (q.v.), tlie Arabians and Turks make use of sen- 
who have recently thrown much light on fences from the Koran ; and we also find, 
nursery literature in their Kinder-und in the East, inedids of particular metals, 
HaMs-Miirchen (second edition, 3 vols., struck under a particular constellation, 
1820), do not hesitate to refer the origin and marked with magical signs; in the 
of these stories to the Scandinavian sagas, middle ages, relics, consecrated candles, 
Hee, on this subject, the article ^ntiqui- tmd rods, rosaries, images of saints, &c., 
ties of JSTursery lAterature^ in the Q,uar- were enmloyed, and still are, in some 
terly Review, volume twenty-first. paits of Christendom ; among some sav- 

"I'alksmen. (See Jury.) age nations, the fetich (q. v.), and, among 

IVliacotius, or Tagliacozzi. (See the American Indians (see Indians)^ the 
Rhmoplastic.) medicine^ are of a similar character. In 

Taliesin; the most celebrated of the the middle ages, astrology, and the knowl- 
iinoient British poets, and therefore term- edge of the virtues of tmismans and amu- 
s'd Pen Beirddj or the chief of the bards, lets, formed an important part of medi- 
He flourished between 520 and 570 ; and cal science; and the quacks of modern 
many of his compositions are extant, and times sometimes have recourse to similar 
been printed in the Welsh Archae- means. (See Magic.) 

<»logv. He was nmked with the two Tallahassee, the seat of government 
MerJins, under the appellation of the of Florida Territor}", is situated in Mid- 
tin ec principal Christian bards. Tra- die Florida, about twenty»-five miles north 
<lition represents him as an orphan ex- of Apalachee bay (lat. 30° 28^ N.; Ion. 
posed by the side of a river, where he 84° 36^ W.), and is 870 miles from Wasli- 
was found !>y Elfin, the son of Gwyddno, ington. The position of this town was. 
by whom he was educated and patron- fixed upon as the seat of government in 
He studied in the school of the 1824. It was divided into lots in 1825, 
thinovis Cadog at Llanveithin, in Glamor- and immediately incorporated as a city, 
‘janshiro, and, in the mature part of his In two jrears aflei* the erection of the 
life, was the bard of Urieu Rheged, a first building, its population was 800. In 
VVtdsh prince, as appears by many of his 1830, it contained about 1200 ; and the 
poems addressed to that chiefiain. (See county of Lean, in which it is situated, 
Bard,) contained 6493. The situation of Talla- 


'Falisman (Arabic, figure) is a figure 
east or cut in metal or stone, and made, 
with certain superstitious ceremonies, at 
vvomc; particular moment of time, as w^n 
a certain star is at its culminating point, 
or when certain planets are in cotqnnc- 
tion. The talisman thus prepared is sup- 
tiosed to exercise extraordinary influences 
over the bearer, particularly in averting 


hassee is remarkably pleasant, and is 
supposed to be healtliy. The ground is 
considerably elevated, and the country 
around is high and reeling. St. Marks, 
situated near the head of the bayv is the 
nearest meporu An elevated chain of 
nulling bills TOunds the t^ms of the 
can gulf; and TaUabasaee is ifaiMiiaUea 
north of this ridge. The country around 
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it is genemll]^ fertile^ and is suited to the 
cultivation of su^r. At present, it is 
mostly covered veith oak, hickory, pine, 
wild.cheny, gum, ash, dogwood, mahoga- 
ny, and tnamolia. The mahogany is 
nearly equal to that from Honduras. 
Fish abound in the neighboring lakes, and 
game is abundant in the forests. 

Tai.lart, Camille d’Hostiui, duke de, 
maiRhal of France, descended of an an- 
cient family of Dauphiny, was bom in 
1652, entered young into the army, and, 
after serving under the gi*eat Cond6 in 
Holland, and under Turenne in Alsace, 
Avas engaged in the brilliant campaigns 
of 1674 and 1675. lie distinguished 
himself subsequently on various occa- 
sions, and, in 1693, was made a lieuten- 
ant-general. In 1697, he was sent am- 
bassador to England, to negotiate con- 
cerning the succession to the crown of 
Spain on the death of Charles 11. In 
1702, Tallart was appointed to the com- 
mand of the French troops on the Rhine, 
and, soon after, was honored with a mar- 
shal’s staff. He subsequently defeated 
the imperialists before Jiundau, and, hav- 
ing taken that place after a short siege, 
announced his success to Louis XIV in 
the following tenns : “ I have taken more 
standards than your majesty has lost sol- 
cliers.” In 1704, ho wiis opposed to Marl- 
borough ; and, being taken prisoner at 
the battle of Blenheim, was carried to 
England, where he remained seven years. 
On his return to Framie, in J712, he was 
created 'a duke; and, in 1726, was ap- 
|K)inTed secretary of stale. His death 
took place in 1728. 

TAnnEYRAND, Charles Maurice dc P«'- 
rigord, prince dc, a distinguished F'rench 
statesman, and one of the foundci's of 
French liberty, is descended from an an- 
cient family, to which, in the middle ages, 
belonged the sovereign counts of Peri- 
gord. The celebrated princess <h\s 
TJrains, who p]aye<l so consjucuous a part 
tit the court of Philip V of Spain, during 
the war of the Spanish succession, was 
hisf maternal ^iidmother. Previously 
to the fall of Napoleon, he was known as 
the prince of Beneventum, but since that 
cVotI, has been styled prince Talleyrand. 
He was bom at Paris, in 1754, and, being 
designed ftr the church, was placed at 
the semipaiw of Saint Sulpice. The 
young abli£ de P£ri|p]^ was distinguish- 
ed ibr his wit, bis Insinuating manners, 
his for business, and Ais insist 

into cluster, and, in 1780, was appmiit- 
ed iM^tri^eral of the clergy. At the 
buoMung oiit of the revolution, he was 


bishop of Autan, and bad already dis- 
played so much acuteness and dexterity 
in seizing the hidden clew of affairs, that 
Mirabeau, in his secret correspondence 
with Berlin, pronounced him one of the 
most, ingenious and powerful minds of 
the age. This judgment has proved pro- 
phetical. Elected deputy of the clergy" 
of his diocese to the statcs-gcncral, lu 
1789, he early foresaw, or rather contrib- 
uted to guide and liasten, the change of 
public opinion, and, on the 19th of June, 
voted in favor of the union of the clergy 
with the deputies of the third estate. He 
was soon after named one of the com- 
mittee on the constitution, and proposed 
the abolition of tithes. In the second 
committee on the constitution, he like- 
wise brought forward a plan for apply- 
ing the church domains to tlic jniblic us('. 
In the beginning of 17i)0, the bishop of 
Autun was chosen president of the as- 
sembly ; and tlic j>ropositioii for cstal>lisb- 
ing a uniform system ol‘ weights and 
measures eirianated from him. At tin? 
celebration of the anniversary’' of the I4th 
of July, ho officiated at the altar of tb«* 
country ; and he was one of the first to 
take the constitutional oath imjiosrd on 
the clergy. With llie bishops of Lydd i 
and Babylon, the bishop of Autun conse- 
crated tlie first constitutional bishops, and 
was excommunicated !»y tfie pop(‘, Pius 
Vr. Talleyrand immediately resigned 
hb bishopric, and was ehoseii member of 
the directoiy of the <le[)artinent of Paris. 
In 17r'2, lie was sent on a seemt inissi(»u 
to England ; and, while the; Jaeobins af 
lionic were denouncing him as the agenr 
of the court, the emigrants in Englaud 
accustnl him of being the eniissary of tie' 
Jacobins; and the Englisli minister ordt i - 
ed him to quit the country within iweni \ 
four hours. M. de Talleymnd tlierolbo 
retirecl to the II. States, whfjre ho ocu u 
pied himsfdf in cfirnnierciul business. In 
1795, the CfUi vent ion repealed the tfecri': 
against him, and, in 1/97, we find bim 
among the founders of the, coristiluti<»nt.i 
society estabfishetl at the; Hotel de Salui. 
where lie read a iu«TOoir on the ad van 
tages of colonizing the coasts of Barbai v. 
and another on the commence of iIm? \ . 
States. lli» influence soon begiin to ap 
pear in public af&irs; and, in July of that 
year, he was np^inted minister of foreign 
affaim to the mrectory. It wm at this 
time that the coniniii^monenat of the W 
States (Gerry, Marshal} and Pinckney) to 
France were treau^d with ao much in- 
dignity, and made the subject of a st^i 
lar intrigue, in which the name of Tal 
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tejTond was compromisecL^ The influ* 
ence of Mad. de Stael, which had been 
employed in restoring him to France, had 
also been the principal instrument in pro- 
curing his nomination to the ministry; 
but the new minister, assailed on all sides 
by denunciations, threats and complaints, 
resigned his portfolio in July, 1799, after 
having published a defence of his conduct, 
entitled liclaircissements donnis par le 
Citoyen TaUeyrand h ses Con^doyens. 
Lucien Bonaparte was one of his most 
bitter assailants at this time ; and a mutual 
hatred has ever since prevailed between 
them. The return of general Bonaparte 
from Egypt again restored the ex-minis- 
ter to activity. He was one of the chief 
agents in the revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire (q. v.), and was, immediately 
after, recalled to the ministry of foreign 
alfairs. Here begins the most important 
period of his distinguished political ca- 
reer, a second period of which is formed 
by the events of 1814 — 15, and a third 
dates from the last French revolution, in 
18;30. The negotiations of Luneville (q. v.) 
and Amiens (rp v.) were conducted under 
bis direction. From this period dates his 
great fortune, which has, however, suf- 
fered repeated shocks. Availing himself 
of his ofticial information on secrets of 
state, he speculated largely in the funds. 
Having procured a brief from the pope, re- 
Ic^asing him from his clerical vows, he im- 
mediately married Mrs. Grant, his mis- 
tress. The refusal of the first consul to 
admit her to court had nearly produced a 
rupture between Bonaparte and Talley- 
rand, which was avoided only by the for- 
mer yielding to the wishes of the latter 
on that point.t When Napoleon assumed 
the imperial title, M. de Talleyrand was 
appointed grand chamberlain of the em- 
pire, and, June 5, 1805, was raised to the 
dignity of sovereign prince of Beneven- 
tuHK His credit with the emperor l)egan, 
however, to Miiffer; and, in 1807, he was 
removed from the ministry of foreign af- 
fairs, hnt, at the same lime, was in’omoted 
to thci post of vice-grand-elector, which 

^ See, on the subject of this singular alTair, 
l.ymau'S Diplomacy of the United t^tates, voK i, 
eh. B (2d edition, Boston. 1828), 

t 'I’he following story is told of this lady 
de Talleyrand, having one day invited nf. Do- 
non, the rclebrated traveller, to dine with him, 
told his wife to read the nyork of their gaett, in- 
dicating its place in his library. de 

Talleyrand unluckily got hold, by mistake, of the 
Adventures of Robinson CrusoO|^which she ran 
over in great haste, and, at dmner, began to 
question Denon about his shipwreck, hit island, 
Ac,, and daally about fats man Friday. 


g ive him a seat in the public councils. 

is opposition to the invasion of Spain 
completed his disgrace, and a war of epi- 
grams and raillery was carried on in the 
saloons between the conqueror of Europe 
and bis disgraced minister. The latter 
was threatened with arrest ; and, in 1814, 
when Napoleon left Paris to defend the 
French soil, he made an attempt to con- 
ciliate the prince, by pretending a confi- 
dence in him which he did not feel, and 
appointed him one of the council of re- 
gency. The republican and imperial ex- 
minister was placed at the head of the 
provisional government, April 1st, 1814, 
and governed France until the arrival of 
the comte d’ Artois. (See IVance.) The 
influence of the prince of Beneventum 
with the foreign powers is known to have 
been very ^eat ; but the secret history of 
his connexion with the Bourbons remains 
yet to be explained. The emperor Al- 
exander lodged at his hdtd ; and, on the 
12th of May, Talleyrand was once more 
named minister of foreign affairs, and in 
June was raised to the peerage under the 
title of prince de Talleyrand. Towards 
the close of the year, he was sent as 
plenipotentiary of France to the congress 
of Vienna. Napoleon made some un- 
successful attempts to attach him to his 
cause in the hundred days. The prince, 
too sagacious to trust to promises dictated 
by necessity, or faithful to the new cause 
which he had espoused, was one of the 
most zealous promoters of the declara- 
tions of March 13 and 25 against the em- 
leror,* and, joining Louis XYIII at Ghent, 
le returned to Paris with the king. Louir> 
again conferred on him the portfolio of 
foreign affairs, with the title of presideni 
of the council (prime minister) ; but Tal- 
leyrand refused to sign the treaty so hu- 
miliating to France, and resigned his post 
in three months from his appointment. 
Pursued by the hatred of me hnigiris^ 
stigmatized as a traitor by the liberal par- 
ty, and accused of being the cause of the 
death of tlie prince d’Enghien (q. vA he 
now lost all influence in public afiairs, 
though he still retained the post of mrad 
chamberlain to the king. In 1818, ho 
once more appeared upon the scene of 
politics, but in the new character of leader 
of the opposition in the chamber of peers. 
Here he distinguiabed himself in defence 
of the coBStitunon against the gradual en- 
crpachmente of the royal poorer. In 
1827, he was ainaulted by the ina^iihl de 
Maubreuil, who sti^ck nim a. timw on 
the face, which knocked him dtimau The 
reason assigned by MaulMtifl:l^ Ifaia 
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attack was that he had been employed by 
the prince to assssBinate Napoleon, and 
had not been rewarded for nis lator in 
makin|^ the attempt* (See MavbreuXL.\ In 
1898, his fortune sumred considerably by 
the ftilore of a ip^t Pleu-is house. After 
the revolution of 1830, the prince de Tal- 
levrand was sent ambassador to London, 
where he has been the representative of 
France in the conferences between the 


The Jacobins furnished the expenses of 
printing this paper, the object of which 
was to excite the indication of the pop- 
ulace against Louis XVI and his minis- 
ters. Tallien soon became one of the 
most popular men of the revolutionaiy 
party, and was deeply concerned in the 
terrible conunotions of the 10th of Au- 
gust, at which time he was secretary of • 
the commune which had installed itself at 


five powers, for settling the aflairs of Eu- 
rope* (See the sequel of the article 
France^ in the Appendix to this work.) 
Since the death of Casimir Perier, in 
1833, he has returned (June) to France, 
and, it has been rumored, would be called 
to take the presidency of the council. As 
a statesman and minister, prince Talley- 
rand can be neither compaied with Sully, 
nor Richelieu, nor Mazarin, nor Colbert ; 
he seems to be peculiar in his power and 
his addiess. While Napoleon possessed 
the genius of viotoiy, Talleyrand possesses 
the genius of politics ; and both together 
were able to bridle and annihilate die 
revolution. Engaging without danger in 
all the catastrophes which have occurred, 
hovering unseen over the agitations which 
he has himself assisted to produce, varia- 
ble as fortune herself, he seems to be the 
master of ceremonies to the revolutions 
which have followed each other in France 
with such rapidity during the last forty 
years. His character and real agency are 
perhaps not yet well understood, and 
must be drawn by his own hand."*^ 
Tallies, John Lambert, a French re- 
publican statesman, bom at Paris in 1769, 
was the son of the porter to the marquis 
de Bercy, towhom he was indebted for 
his education. He commenced his po- 
litical career as secretaiy to the deputy 
Broustaret, and then published a daily 
journal, called du OUcyttij which 
was affixed to the walls of the metropolis. 

* In answer to some remarks which fell from 
lord Londonderry concerning prince Talley- 
rand, in the British house of ' loras (Oct., 1831), 
lord Weliinv^n observed, that none of the great 
measures which had been resolved upon at Vi- 
enna and Paris, had been concerted or carried on 
vdthout the intervention of that illustrious person. 
^'In all the transactions in which 1 have been en- 
gaged with prince Talleyrand, no man could 
have conducted himself with more firmness and 
abiKty in r^pard to his own countiy, or with 
more uprightnesf and honor in all his communi- 
cations with the mmistws bf other countries, than 
prince Tnlleyratid. No man’s public and private 
chajfaeter has ever been somueh belied as those of 
thai Ulustrioisc individiial.” Lord Holland added, 
that BO JM’s private character had been more 
shameiWy traduced^andno man’s pablic character 
more nilatsicett find misrepresented^ than the pri- 
vate and pttldie character of prince Talleyrand. 


the H6tel de Ville, and which continued 
its sittings in spite of tlie assembly, be- 
coming the centre and origin of the in- 
trigues and massacres of mat disastrous 
period. Being noYninated a deputy to the 
convention, from tlie department of Seine 
and Oise, he often mounted the tribune, 
and was the constant advocate of violent 
measures. In the session of December 
15, 1792, ho strongly urged the immediate 
trial of Louis X Vl, objected to allowing 
him counsel, and added new charges to 
the accusation ag 2 unst him. He . after- 
wards voted for his death, and against an 
appeal to the people ; and on the day of 
execution, Januaiy 31, 1793, he was pres- 
ident of the convention. He took part 
in most of the sanguinary proceedings 
which occurred during the ascendency of 
Robespierre ; and, after defending Marat, 
assisting in the destruction of the Girond- 
ists, and becoming the advocate of the in- 
famous Rossignol, he was sent on a mis- 
sion to Bordeaux, where he showed him- 
self the worthy associate of Carrier, l.elxin 
and Collot dTIerbois. He was checked 
in this sanguinary career by the influentM* 
of madame de Fontenay, a woman n*- 
inarkable for her personal beauty, wlio, 
having been imprisoned at Bordeaux, as 
she was going to join her family in Spain, 
owed her life to the coinpa.ssion of Tal- 
lien. (See Chimay.) He took her with 
him to Paris, whither he went to defend 
himself before the convention against the 
charge of moderantism. After die fall 
of Danton and his party, Tallien per 
ceived that he shoula become one of the 
next victims of Robespierre, if he did not 
strike the first blow. Accordingly, at th*^ 
sitting of the convention of the ninth of 
Thermidor, 1794, he ascended the trilHin<% 
and, after an animmed picture of the 
atimities which had taken place, and 
which he ascribed to Robe^ierre, lie 
turned to the bust of Brutus, aind, invok- 
ing the genlusof that patrkft,drsw a dag- 
ger ftom his girdle, and swore that he 
w^ould phmge it into the heart of Rob^ 
pierre, tf thairt^presentiMlvesof the pe<mle 
had not eouiage to otder hts immemate 
arrest. On the morrow, Tiidlien had the 
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satisfaction to announce to his colleagues 
that their enemies had perished on the 
scaffold. (See Robe^erre.) Being elected 
a member of the committee of public 
safety, the Jacobins replaced his name on 
their list. At this period he married his 
proUgicj madame de Fontenay. He took 
a part in all the proceeding of the assem- 
bly, and used his power and influence to 
promote the interests of justice and hu- 
manity. This was the most Jionorable 
period of his life ; but the recrimination 
^ and opposition which he experienced 
prevented him from enjoying tranquillity. 
In July, 1795, he was sent, with extensive 
powers, to the army on the coasts of Brit- 
tany ; but after the victory of the repub- 
licans at Quiberon, he returned to Paris, 
lie sul)sequently became a memberof the 
council of five hundred, under the con- 
stitution of the year III; but his influ- 
ence gradually declined, and he was at 
length reduced to such a state of political 
insignificance, that he thought proper to 
retire to private life. Domestic uneasiness 
induced him to wish to leave France ; and 
he followed Bonaparte to Egypt, as one of 
the savans attached to the expedition. He 
iKJcame a member of the E^ptian insti- 
tute, and editor of the Decade Egyptiennef 
printed at Cairo ; l)esides being adminis- 
trator of tlie national domains. After 
Bonaparte left Egypt, general Menou 
treated Talllcn harshly, and obliged liitn 
to return to France. The vessel in which 
he sailed was captured by the English, 
and he was taken to London, where he 
received much attention from the leaders 
the whig party. The duchess of Dev- 
onshire having sent Tallieii her portrait, 
enriched with diamonds, he kept the por- 
trait, hut returned the diamonds. On re- 
visiting his native country, he discovered 
that he had lost his wife, as well as tlie 
favor of Bonaparte, who was then rising 
to sovereign power, lie appears to have 
hcen reduced to distress, but at length ob- 
tained, throu^li Foiich6 and Talleyrand, 
the ofiice of French consul at Alicant. 
lie died at Paris in 1820. Madame Tal- 
licn, having been divorced from her hus- 
band (by whom she had a daughter named 
'rhf3rrnidor), was married, in 1805, to Jo- 
seph de Caraman, prince de Chimay. 

Tallow ; animal fat melted and sep- 
arated from the fibrous matter mixed with 
it. (See Fat,) Its quality depends ptitly 
on the animal from which it has h^n 
prepared, and partly on the cere in 
its purification. It is firm, brittle, and has 
a peculiar heavy odor. When rare, h is 
white and nearly insipid ; but tto tallow 


of commerce has usually a yellowish 
tinge, and is divided, according to the de- 
gree of its purity and consistence, into 
candle and soap taUow. It is manu]^- 
tured into candles and soap, and is exten- 
sively used in the dressing of leather, and 
in various processes of the arts. There 
were emorted fiom Russia, in 1831, 
4,091,544 poods (63 to a ton) of tallow. 
Large quantities are also exported from 
South America. 

Tallow-Tree {stUlingia athifera). 
This interesting tree is a native of China. 
It belongs to the natural family euphor-- 
bmetm. The branches are long and flexi- 
ble ; the foliage so much resembles that 
of the Lombardy poplar, that it might 
readily be mistaken, were the leaves serr 
rated. The flowers are inconspicuous, 
and disposed in straight, terminal spikes. 
The caprales are hard, smooth and brown, 
divided internally into three cells, each 
containing a nearly hemispherical seed, 
which is covered with a sebaceous and 
very white substance. At the close of the 
season, the leaves turn bright red, and as 
the capsules &il off, leaving the pure 
white seeds suspended to filaments, the 
tree presents a veiy beautiful appearance. 
From a remote period, this tree has fur- 
nished the Chinese with the material out 
of which they make their candlea The 
capsules and seeds are crushed together, 
and boiled ; the fatty matter is skimmed 
as it rises, and condenses on cooling. 
The candles made of this substance are 
very white ; and red ones are also manu- 
factured by the addition of vermilion. 
Sometimes, tliree pounds of linseed oil 
and a little wax are mixed with ten of this 
substance, to rave consistence. The tal- 
low-tree is cultivated in the vicinity of 
Charleston and Savannah, and, indeed, is 
almost naturalized in the maritime parts 
of Carolina. 

Talma, Francois Joseph, the greatest 
tragic actor of i'rance in our day, was 
bom at Paris in 1763, but passed his 
youth in England, where his father prac- 
tised as a dentist. He was sent to Paris 
to complete his studies ; and his taste for 
the theatre was awakened by the dra- 
matic masterpieces and tlie penormances 
of distinguidied actors which he here wit- 
nessed. The susceptibili^ of his temrara- 
ment showed itself early. While at senool, 
he and some of bis companions performed 
a tragedy, in which ho had to describe the 
last moments of a ftieiid eonderoned to 
death by his ftther: the situatmn afiRMHed 
him so powerfully that he burat ihto a 
flood pf tears,^ which continued to flow 
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for some hours after the conclusion of the 
piece* After his retom to London, Talma 
associated himself with some other young 
men, tot the purpose of representing 
French plays, and displayed such bril- 
liant powers as to attract the notice of 
distinguisbed individuals, who urged him 
to appear on the London boarcte. But 
circumstances led him to Paris, where he 
entered the royal school for declamation, 
and soon after (1787) made his dibut at 
the Thidtre Dranpais in the character of 
Seide in Voltaire’s Mahomet He was 
received with applause, and fix>m this 
moment devoted himself with zeal and 
perseverance to the study of his art. He 
sought the society of distin^shed literati 
and artists, studied history mr the purpose 
of becoming acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of nations, and the char- 
acters of remaiitable individuals, and made 
himself master of the attitudes, costumes, 
expression and drapery of the ancient 
statues. Talma rendei^ an important 
service to the French stage by introduc- 
ing a reform in the costume, (q. v.) The 
revdiution, which now broke out under 
his eyes, with all its scenes of violence 
and passion, its displays of exalted virtue, 
and its excesses of cruelty, contributed to 
develope his peculiar talent. Chenier’s 
tragedy of Charles IX, or St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, was brought forward at this time, 
and Talma studied the character of 
Charles in history, and his person in med- 
als and portraits, and exhibited them with 
such tnith and life, that his reputation as 
the first French tragedian was established 
beyond dispute. The principid parts 
which he created, or carried to the high- 
est perfection, were Seide, Othello, Ham- 
let (those of Duels), Sylla (or rather Na- 
poleon, of Jouy), Regulus, the grand 
master of the templars^ Charles IX, 
Charles VI (of Delaville), Manlius, and 
Orestes. He died at Paris in 1896. — See 
Moreau’s Mimoires mt TkUma (3d ed,, 
1897). Tahnawas the author of Riflex- 
ions sur Lekain et sur FArt tMdtral 
(1895). “ Talma,” says madame de Sta^l, 
“may be cited as a model of power, and 
of discretion in the use of it, or simplicity 
and true mndeur. He possesses ml the 
secrets of the various arts: his attitudes 
recall to trii&d the fine statues of antiquity, 
and the expression of his fiice, and every 
look, ought to be the study of our best 
jiainters. Thare is in the voice of this 
man a m^c Which I cannck desicribe ; 
whieli, mm tha moment when its first 
accent is heard, awakens all the sympa- 
tfai^i Of the heart; all the charms of mu- 
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sic, of painting, of sculpture, and of ixw- 
tiy ; but, above all, the lanmam of the 
soul : these are the means which he uses 
to* excite in him who listens, all the eflSjct 
of the generous or the terrible passions. 
What a knowledge of the human mind 
he displays in the manner of conceiving 
his parts ! He is the author himseU^ come 
again to realize, by his look, bis accents, 
and bis manner, the person he means to 
present to your imagination.” His per- 
son is described as regular, but not strik- 
ing, his voice full and agreeable, his 
countenance approaching the antique, and 
fiill of expression. These physical advan- 
tages were combined with a penetrating 
mind, a warm imagination, deep feeling, 
and great sensibility. It is well known 
that he was a great favorite of tlie empe- 
ror Napoleon, who treated him with much 
distinction, and loved to converse with 
him. Talma was buried, according to 
his own directions, without any religious 
ceremonies ; and be likewise left orders 
that his children should be educated in 
the Protestant fiuth ; unwilling that they 
should belong to a church which con- 
demned his profession. His Avife, previ- 
ously known as MUe. Vanhove, was a 
distinguished actress. She retired from 
the stage in 1810. 

Talmud (from the Hebrew lamad, 
he has learned) ; doctrine. It signi- 
fies, among the modem Jews, an enor- 
mous collection of traditions, illustrative 
of their laws and usages, forming twelve 
folio volumes. It consists of two parts, 
the Mishna and the Gemara. The Mish- 
na is a collection of rabbinical rules 
and precepts, made in the second century 
of the Christian era. The whole civil 
constitution and mode of thinking, jjus 
well as language of the Jews, had gradu- 
ally undergone a complete revolution, and 
were entirely differentia the time of our 
Savior, from what they had lieen in the, 
early period of the Hebrew common 
wealth. (See Hebrews^ and Jews.) The 
Mosaic l^ks contained rules no longer 
adapted to the situation of the nation : 
and' its new political relations, connected 
with the change which had taken plan* 
in the reItj|^U0 views of the iieople, lefJ 
to many cweult questiems, for which no 
satisfketory solution could be found in 
their law. The ratAAnB undertook to 
supply this defect, partly liy commenta- 
ries on the Mosaic precepts, and partly 
by the compoiritioii of new rules, which 
were looked upon as idmost equally bind- 
ing itith the ferimer. Themsemmentsmd 
a^itions were called tlte oral traditions, 
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in eontradisiinction to the old laworwrit- The pods are thick, compressed, and of a 
ten code. The rabbi Juda, sumamed the dull brown color when ripe. The seeds 
holy^ was particularly active in makinff are flat, an^ar, hard and shining, and 
this collection Q50 B*C.), which received are lodged in a dark, soft, adhesive pulp, 
the name of J^hna (q. v.) or second law. The tamarind-tree exists also in. Arabia, 
The later rabbis bUSiM tnemselves in a Egypb other pam of Africa ; but that 

similar manner in the composition of com- of the West IniiUes is perhaps a difieient 
mentaries and explanations of the Mishna. speciesL distinguished by the shortness of 
Among these works^ that of the rabbi the pods, which contain two, three or four 
Jochanan (composed about S30 A. D.) ac- seeds only. In the West Indies, the pods 
quired the most celebrity, under the name are gathered in June, July and August, 
of Gemara (Chaldaic for campleUon or when fully ripe ; md the fruit, being need 
' dbcfrmej. This Mishna and Gemara to- frcnn the shelly fragments, is placed in 
gether formed the Jerusal^ Talmud, re- layers in a cask, and'boiling syrup poured 
lating chiefly to the Jews of Palestine, over it till the cask is filled: the qrrup 
But after the Jews had mostly removed mrvades every part ouite down to the 
to Babylon, and the synagogues of Pales- bottom ; and when cool the cask is head- 
line had almost entirely disappeared, the ed for sale. The East India tamarinds 
Babylonian rabbis gradually comped are darker colored and drier, are more 
new commentaries on the Mishna, which, esteemed;' tuid are said to be preserved 
about 500 A. D., were coi^let^, and without sugar. This fruit has an agreea- 
thus formed the Jtebylonian l^almud. ble acid imd sweetish taste, is refrigerant 
Talus, in mythology ; a brazen image and gently laxative. A simple infusion in 
which Vulcan gave to Minos, or Jupiter warm water forms a veiy grateful bever- 
to Europa. It was endowed witli life, age, which is advantageously used in 
and had a single blood-vessel running feb^e diseases. The Turks and Arabs 
from the neck to the heel, and closed with cany the pods, prepared with sug^ or 
a brazen nail. Talus was the protector honey, either green or ripe, in their iour- 
of Crete, and went three times daily neysacrossthedeserts; and they are mund 
around the island, to defend it a^inst at- to constitute an agreeable and wholesome 
tacks. The fable says that he prevented article of food. 

the enemies of Crete from landing, by Tamboux; a species of embroideiy. 
heating his body in fire, and then em- The tambour frame is an instrunient of a 
bracing tliem with his glowing arms, spherical form, upon which is stretched, 
Other stories are also told of him, which by means of a string and buckle, or other 
seem to indicate that Talus was probably appropriate means, a piece of silk, mus^ 
a brazen statue, serving as a beacon, lin, linen, &c., which is wrought with a 
placed by the Phoenicians on a promon- needle of a particular form, and, by means 
tory of Crete. Medea, by her ar^ event- of silver or gold, cotton or silk, into 
ually destroyed Talus, when she landed leaves, fiowers, or other figures, 
with the Argonauts, (q. v.) — ^Another Ta- Thmiottr, in fortification ; a piece of 

lus is mentioned ; a son of the sister of work formed of palisades planted close 
Dasdalus, who invented the saw, com- together and driven into the ground, for 
passes, and other mechanical instruments, the purpose of enclosing an open work. 
His uncle became jealous of his growing Tambours are sometimes erected before 
fame, and murdered him privately; or, thegates of a city, or fortified post, 
according to some, threw him down T^mboukine, or Tamboubde Basque; 

Irom the citadel of Athens. Talus was one of the most ancient musical instru- 
changod into a partridge by the gods, ments. Wherever we find Hebrew music 
He is also called CoZus, AcabUy Ptrdix^ mentioned, the tambourine or timbrel also 
and Taliris . appears. The niumphal song of Miriam, 

Takahama. (See TammeoMea,) after the passage of the Israelites through 

Taita&ind-Tiiee ( t0fMrindui mdiea ) ; the Red sea, shows how ^1;^ vocal mu- 
a large and beautifiil tree of the East In- sic was accompanied by such instruments 
dies, helongiw to the natural ftmily le- and by dancing. The invention of the 
gtetirirtaste. The leaVes ate ^wmate, com- tambourine, or lieaten by the hi^ 
posed of sixteen or eighteen pairs of ses- would seem naturally to have taken place 
site kafiets, whicti are half an inch -only veiy mriy« as k is very simple ;en4 pmny 
in length, and one rixth in hiw^ The domestic mslxuiQeiits would essfly aiig- 
flowera are diqkNted^ five or ait tMp^er, gest it. How many objects do chSidmk 
in loose clwteiB: tiiOpetate are yeliowhdti, turn into a drum! And., in flwt, auefa 
and beautiftilfy variegated with red veins, instruments are generally found, even 
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amobg the rudest ti^bes. The use of the 
tftmboiiritte^ oil sacred or solemn occa- 
skulls has deseended to modem times, 
from the feasts of Bacchus. 

In the Bacchanalian songs of the Msen- 
a^s^ on the Thracian mountains, we 
find eondnual mention of the drums (ket* 
tie drama and tambourines). Intheoi^es, 
onl^f the lyre and the flute were originally 
permitted to accompany the song; but 
when, according to the fablo, Bacchus 
himself attended by Satyra, Fauns and 
Bacchanals, appearra at die festivals, they 
brought vnih tnem dnnns, sistnmis, and 
horns. Those murical instruments which 
are played on by beating, and hence in- 
dicate the rh}rmm most distinct]^, have 
always been very popular at festivals. 
Luther translated the Hebrew word topk 
WPauie (drumj. In English, it is ftm&rri. 
I^he Greexs call it rv^navov ; the Romans, 
tumpanum; the Arabians, (tambour, in 
me East, is the name of the ^itar) ; the 
Spaniards, adf^fe (a word of Arabic origin, 
and probably carried, with the instru- 
ment itself by the Moors, to Spain). In 
the East, it was always played on by 
maidens at the feast and dance, and there- 
fore cannot be compared to our dmm. 
In the middle ages, we find this instrament 
mentioned among the many used by the 
Troubadours and minstrels. In those 
times, it was called tambour and doquette^ 
and appeared in every concert. The 
present tambourine coiunsts of a wooden 
or brazen hoop, over which a skin is ex- 
tendei^ and which is hung with bells. 
Sometimes the thumb of the right hand 
is drawn in a circle over the akin ; some- 
times the fingers are struck again^ it. 
Generally, the hoop has a hole, to give 
admisBion to the thumb of the left hmd ; 
on diis the instrument is supported during 
the perfimnance, which may be made 
very graceful by various movements of 
the bray, on account of which the tam- 
bouthie ia graeraify Xn attribute of the 
muse of dancing. The. larger tambourine 
is called tamhowr de Baoqut^ because it is 
used in Biscay to accompaOT all the 
national songs and. dances. Steibett (a 
German) has recently composed pleamog 
and bfiuitttit pieces fbr the pianoferte 
whh the accompaniment of the tambour- 
ine* 
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he accompanied to the congreas of Ra^ 
stadt and to Vienna, as secretary of the 
Cisalpine legadon. On the return of the 
Austrians to Italy, Tambroni found an 
asylum in the mpuntaihs of Savoy ; but 
he returned after the battle of Marengo 
and the foundation of the Cisalpine re- 
public. He was then attached to the 
Italian legation at Paris, under his friend 
count Marescalchi ; and, in 1809, lie be- 
came consul at Leghorn, and two years 
after af Rome. On the fell of the impe- 
rial government, in 1814, be retired fixiin 
pubfic life, and engaged in conducting 
the Giomale Arcadtco. Tambroni died 
at Rome, in 1824. Among his works are 
Comperuko delle Storie cK PoUmia (2 vols.), 
Intomo aUa Vita di Canova^ besides many 
letters and poems. 

Tambroni, Clotilda, sister of the pre- 
ceding, distinguished for her acquaint- 
ance with Greek literature, was born in 
1758, and, from her early years, displayed 
an invincible attachment for study, in 
consequence of which her parents afford- 
ed her the means of instruction. Slio 
was admitted into the Arcadian academy 
at Rome, the Etruscan academy at Cor- 
tona, and the Clementine at Bologna ; 
and, in 1794, the professorslnp of the 
Greek language was bestowed on her, 
which she retained till 171)8, when she 
was displaced because slie refused to 
take the oath of hatred to royalty, required 
by the laws of the Cispadane republic. 
She was afterwards restored by Bona- 
parte ; but the Greek professorship being 
at length suppressed, she retired to the 
bosom of her family. Her death ha|>- 
pened June 4, 1817. Her works consist 
chiefly of poems written in Greek, among 
which is an elegy in honor of Bodoni, tho 
celebrated printer. 

Tamerlans. (See IXmour.) 

Takmeamea, or Tamahama, king oi' 
the Sandwich isles, in the Pacific ocean, 
was one of those individuals wiio arc 
destined to produce a gretu effect on tlie 
state of society around them. He be- 
longed to the race of the native chiefs; and 
at the death of captain Cook, in 1780, he 
bad arrived at manhood ; but he had no 
concern in that event. Tinioboo, the 
khig of BkwaU, the largest of the 
Saidwlrii hdetnis, having ofihndsd his 
prisN^Nd cdBcaia, be was put to death, 
and was ehosM to succeed 

li^ ; fia sum stowed eatracudhiary 
dtoth fer fak rad ft wise part 

of his poHcy un eucouii^ Ito m^dmamn 
of European inasiiisifs and odisiti in hk 
dominions. When captain Vancouver 
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rmtted Hamuif Tmmoaiaea put bun- the pmiwwi of the ipountaina, and oblfii^wl 
•Mf under the protection of that offieoTf poawanon of Taraua hy eqntqh|tioi|i, 
as the re p ree en tatiye of the king of Great Baldwin fidlowed him, imd waa fiatbleea 
Ihitaki ; and, as the twice of hu sulunis- enough to take noaseaaion of the town 
aien. he was asiistea' in building a fine oetetuably fiw his brother, but virtualhr fiw 
vessel, which afibrded a model fbr the himseJf Tancred, though exasperated 
construction of several moee. Tanunea* at this act of treachery, noMy exclaimed, 
mw> thus fiwmed a fleets with which he "Shall I stain my lance with the blood of 
cmiquered the adjoining islands, and my brethren ?” and, advancing to Ifemia- 
traded to China. He subsequently erect- tra, took the place by storm. Baldwin 
edaibrtonthe island of Oahoo, and ob- attempted to repeat his perfidious act, 
tained firom the Russians some artillery; and Tancred now suAred himself to foe 
while,'by encouraging the trading of his so ftr carried awiqr bjr his resentment, as 
sulgectB with navigators, he added to his to turn his arms a^giHnat him; but the 
own wealth and importance as well as quarrel terminated m the reeoncilSation 
thtt of his people. This enterprising of the chiefik Tancred next mardied 
monarch died in March, 1819. Rhio against Antioch, the capture of which 
Rhio, the son and successor of Tammea- was delayed seven months, b^ the dis- 
mea, having made a visit to En^and, eases, vrant of provirion, and msubordi- 
together with his queen, in 1834, both nation, which prevailed in the Christian 
their majesties died in London, ailer a army. The garrison left by the Crusaders 
few months* residence, in consequence inthecity,wassuiToundedWaPerBianar- 
of a disease arising from chan^ of cli- my, whkm was defeated by TWcred. After 
mate and habits of ufe. Easter, in 1099, the crusaders set forward 

Tan, Tana, Tania ; an ending com- fer the conquest of Jerusdem. Tancred 
mon to a great many names m the took Bethlehem, and fwessed Ibrward to 
Oriental languages, as well as those of be the first to see the walls of the holy 
Europe, signifying country otjiof jtoa- cify. Immediately after his arrival be- 
seased by ; Mauntania (country of the fore Jerus^em, he cimtured an advanced 
Moors). work, which is still called Tancred^a 

Tanais. (See Don .) tou )^. During the scenes of horror 

Tancrxp, with Gktdfiey of Bouillon, which attended the capture of Jerusalem 
the soul of the first crusade, was bom in (July 19, 1099), be conducted himself 
1078. Histo^ gives us no infbrmafion with humanity, and saved the lives of 
concerning his Ather, a Sirilian or Italian thousands of the enemy, at the perfi of 
marquis; wt his mother was the raster his own. For this he was accused of bemg 
of the celebrated Norman, Robert Guis- an enemy to the priests and to religum ! 
card, whose eldest son, Boheniond, was The sultan of Egypt was now advancing 
the friend and brother in arms of Tancred. to attempt the recovery of Jennaknn, but 
(See Gmaeard.) In 1096, the two heroes was totally defeated ty Tancred, with 
embarked fer Epirus, and thence march- the loss of his camp, befiire Aaealon 
ed to Macedonia. Tancred was present (August 11^ Tancred captured Tiberi^ 
in the van or the rear, wherever danger beai^d Jqifib, and, after the death of 
was to be found, and more fiian once Godfrey, endeavored to effect the deefion 
saved the army finmii destruction in the of Bdhemond as king of Jarusalem ; but 
snares of the Greidw. On the plains of the unwortlfy Bddwin obtained the 
Chalcedon be united his feroes vnth those thnme, and Tancred, while engaged in 
of Godfrey; md h«e they fermed that the field against the emhr'of Oarmwcos, 
compact which Tasso has cdebvated in was summoned to appear befbre the new 
his Jerusalem Didivraned. At Ae siege king, on a Charge of rebellkm. But, - 
of Nice (1€67), Tancred first appears secure in the iktachxnent of his vasaads, 
ammig the heroes who dirsoted the Tanersd, now ininee of GnUfee, deqiised 
course of evmts^ and in tiid battfe cf the base arts or Baldwin, and faastaiied to « i 
Doiylaauni, in wlfieh Mayoungrar Inadiar Anidoeh, whoaa' priaee^5^tihamond,'had 
fell, be saved fee seaay w fee w u aa d s rs , been oapttuad by 'Gii-^TuGak The my 
whim ammundcd Ify 'IMXMlOft B^Qoofca. waaa^sBy tb reat igadhy the Turtaaod 
Gadfityh faroAw BM|wht and Tattnead the AjsaOceekay a il i j T iiarad al wm Mi n - 
aowiiiw^^ aswpw ^ Ins 
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left to protect Antioeli, which was men- 
aced at wee fiom Aleppo and by the 
Greek anniea. He was even obU^ to 
encounter the attacks of Baldwin, count 
of Edessa, and Josselin de Courtenay. 
Bohemond died at Salerno, and his sol- 
dim either dispersed or entered the ser- 
vice of the Greek emperor : sdll Tancred 
succeeded in fiirciw the Turkish sultan 
to retreat over the Euphrates. This was 
his last exploit He died soon after, in 
1112; in hm thirty-fifth year. Tancred 
Was the flower and pattern of chivalry. 
Tasso has immortalmed him. — ^An ac- 
count of his life may be found in Raoul 
de Caen^s Gestes de 7uncr^cfe,and in Dela- 
barre’s HtsUirt de !ZVmcrMe (Paris, 1822). 

Tangent, in general; every straight 
line which has one single point in com- 
mon with, and lies entirely outside of^ a 
curve (at least of eveiy such curve as 
can be cut hy a straight line in two 
points only), lliis is the geometrical tan- 
gwt In trimnometiy, the name is ap- 
plied partictnarlv to that part of the tan- 
gwt to the circle which stands perpen- 
dicular at the end of one of the nulii, in- 
cluding a particular arc, and is cut by the 
prolonged radius passing through the oth- 
er end of the arc (the secani\ Trigo- 
nometrical tangents, used with the sme 
and cosine, &C., for the solution of tri- 
angles (see TViigonofiieby), have been cal- 
cuuUed according to their relaidve value 
(i. e. with reference to a radius of a cer- 
tun magnitude) fer every arc ; and these 
relative values, or their logarithms, are 
generally to be found in the trigonomet- 
ricid tables, with the idnes and cosines of 
the same arcs. How this calculation of 
trigonometrical tan^nts, in reference u> 
sines^ cosines and radii, is performed, 
mav be eamly understood by a mere com- 
paiwn of the two similar triangles which 
originate when we draw these lines and 
the corresponding are. The differential 
calculus., gives a very simple method fer 
calculating the tangents by means of the 
snbtangents, under the name of the direct 
mkhad of ihe tangents. To this direct 
method the higher analysis adds an in- 
verted method, called the inoerse meOiod 
tf tangents* 

Tangmfiei Ibrte* In order to have 
a deai^ea how the planete are made to 
leveive fai consequmee of the attradion 
whidi the sun, situiued in one Ibeus of 
their eO^itied orbiliil exerete 
we may tmafffie that they tnigindly re- 
ceived an inmdee larglsw theoi ftnwmd 
in a oaniffiat Ime. Wnh 3tie impufee the 
attiactioit of the sun (eentripetal ferce; 


see Central jFbrcer ) being united, the plan- 
et was thus made to describe the diago- 
nal of a parallelogram, whose sides rep- 
resent the directions of these forces. As 
there is nothing to diminish the impulse 
which we have supposed ori^^nally given 
to the plane^ it would continue its path 
in the direction of the diagonal ; but the 
centripetal ibre^ operating continually 
upon the direction which the planet has 
obtained, makes it change its direction 
incessantly. In this way originates (as a 
diagram, drawn according to what we 
have said, clearly sliovrs) a morion around 
the centre of forces. (See Circular 
tum^ and Central Forces.) The planet has 
at each point of its path a certain ten* 
dency (the consequence of its previous 
motion ; hence, properly speaking, the ef- 
fect of its inertness) to continue its last 
received diagonal direction, and thus to 
recede from the centre of forces. To 
this tendency, the centripetal force, di- 
rected towards this point, is opposed. The 
centripetal force may again he divided 
into two forces, the first of which (the 
normal force) operates perpendicularly to 
the orbit, and only contributes to retain 
the planot in the same, in order to pre- 
vent the curved motion from degenerating 
^into a straight one: the latter, however, 
coincides with the direction of the orbit 
xself, and, therefore, only affects the velo- 
city. This latter force is the tangential 
force, so called because the element of the 
curve coincides with the tangent. The 
doctrine of central forces is so important, 
because our imagination, unaided by theo- 
ry, is almost incapable of conceiving a 
body which turns around another, exer- 
cising an attraction upon it, yet without 
ever coming In contact with tlie attracting 
body. But what has been said shows 
that a correct proportion of the centripe- 
tal force to the original impulse renders 
the contact of the body with Uie sun im- 
possible. Generally, the endeavor of the 
planet to recede from the centre of forces, 
IS called the centrifugal force; but can 
we, properly, coll tbata force which is evi- 
dently the effect of inertness ? The ori- 
^al impulse may be compared to the 
nrst impulse which sets the pendulum in 
motion ; after wiiieh, if we omit other in< 
fluences, H woudd continue its osetUationH 
for etmtity, from the mere influence of 
gravity. 

TANcwsa, or Tamar (anebntiy Tin- 
gie) ; a town of If oro^, situatea at the 
west entaance of tltaataaita oC Gflandtar, 
mSm aentfi-weta of Gfetal- 
tar; Ion. 5(KW.$ lit 39^48^ li. The 
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population is about 7000. Tangier was ma^ be efibcted as follows:— Mix a filter^ 
poamssed by the English fiom 16^ to edmfusionof nutgalls with a concentret- 
1784. It afterwards became a distinguish- cd solution of carbonate of potasbi as 
ed station for piracy ; but the disuse of long as a white precipitate fiills, but no 
tfais practice in Morocco has diminished longer, because uie precipitate is redis- 
the importance of the town. It now sub- solved by an excess of alkali. The p^ 
sists chiefly by supplying the British gar- cipitate must be washed on a filter with 
rison of Gibraltar with cattle and vegeta- ice-cold water, and afterwards be dissolv- 
bles. The bay of Tangier is not s^e ed in dilute acetic acid, wUch removes a 
when the wind is in the west, having brovm matter from it. ^ This matter is ex- 
been encumbered by the ruins of the tractive, formed, durmg the washu^, 
mole and fortification ; the cables are lia- by the action of the w. After filteimg 
ble to be tom, and the ships to be driven the solution, the tannin is to be precipi- 
on shore. Tangier, viewed from the sea, tated by acetate of lead ; and the p^ipi- 
presents a pretty regular aspect ; but tate is to be well washed, although in this 
within it exhibits the most disgusting operation its^ color passes from white to 
wretchedness. It is the residence of the yellow, and it is to be then decomposed 
European and American consuls. by . sulphureted hydrogen. The filtered 

Tannin ; a peculiar vegetable princi- liquor is colorless, ana leaves, by eyapo- 
ple, so named liecause it is the enective ration m vetcuo over potash, tannin in 
agent in the conversion of skin into leath- hard, light-yellowish, and transparent 
er. The oak and its prodiicts~gall-nuts, scales, which, when exposed to the air, 
&c. — contain two kindred matters, tannin and particularly to the sunbeam, assume 
and gallic acid, which seem, by the pow- a deeper yellow color. It is not deli- 
ers of vegetation, mutually convertible, quescent; dissolves in water with the 
The former is supposed to be character- ^atest facility, and may be readily re- 
ized by its forming, with gelatine, a flexible duced to powder. Exactly saturated 
and unputrefiable compound ; and by compounds of tannin with acids have' no 
forming with oxide of iron a black com- sour taste, but a purely astrinmnt one. In 
bination, which, having a strong affinity the pure state, they are usually vej^ solu- 
for cotton, Uneu, silk and wool, is much ble m water, and cannot be precipitated 
used by the dyer. Hitherto, tannin has from it * except by a great excess of acid, 
been found only in perennial plants, and Tannin forms, with the salifiable bai^ 
chiefly in tlie more durable parts of these, very remarkable compounds : that with 
The barks of almost all trees and shrubs potash or ammonia in the neutral state is 
contain it, principally in the parts nearest nut slightly soluble in cold water, and may 
the wood, because in the outer coats it is be precipitated in the form of a white 
changed by the air. It has never been caitn : it dissolves in boiling water, and 
met with in the poisonous pliuits, nor in separates from it, on cooling, in foe shape 
such as contain elastic, resinous and milky or a powder, wMch, when drained on a 
juices. Decoction of nutgalls contains filter, pressed and dned, has quite the as- 
taniiiii with a little gallic acid, some tan- pect of an inorganic ecuthy salt, and is 
nates and gallates of potadh and lime, permanent in me air. The compound 
tannin alter^ into the matter commonly with soda has the same appeanmce ; but 
called exfTwftee, and lastly a compound it is much more soluble. It is known 
(insoluble in cold water) of tannin with that tannin precipitates solution of tartar 
perhaps some pectic acid, which is found emetic. Tl^ precipitate is remarkable 
especially in the extract of oak bark. The firom a portion of tne tannin taking, in 
purification of tannin, or its separation the salt, the place of the oxide of anti- 
froru the pnnciples with which it occurs, mony. 

Proportion qf Tannin in difftrenl vegekMe Products. 


72 — 

77 — 

63 30 

79 — 

19 — 

14 — 

16 — 



SubMancM. 

White inner bark of old oak, 

“ “ “ youQffc^, 

" Spanish chestnut, 

“ “ “ L«ioe8ter wiUow, 

Middle bark of oak, 

« " Spaohdi chastmit, 

" ^ liMoeater willow, 


In 480 parts. | In about Sob. 1 In 100 pafta. 
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Bttbrtancei. 

Entire balk of oak, 

" ^ Spanish chestnut, 

“ “ Leiceeter wUlow, 

^ “ elm, 

^ “ common willow, . 

Sicilian sumach, 

Malanmmach, 

Soucnong tea, 

Green tea, 

Bombay catechu, 

Bengal do. 

Nutgalls^ 

Bark of oak cut in winter, .... 

beech, 

** elder, 

“ plum-tree, 

Bark of the trunk of willow, . . . 

“ ^ sycamore, . . 

Bark of birch, 

“ cherry-tree, 

“ poplar, 

“ hazel, 

ash, 

Oak cut in spring, 

Bark of alder, 

“ weepily willow, 

^ Virpnian sumach, 

green oak, 

“ rose chestnut of America, , 
^ sumach of Carolina, . . . « 



In4a0parU. 

. In about 8 os 

. la 100 paiti. 


f» 


_ 


21 


— 


33 

. 109 

— 


13 

28 

, — 


11 




78 

158 

— 


79 


— 


48 

... 

— 


41 


_ 


261 


_ 


231 


— 


127 


46 


— 

30 

— 


— 

1 31 

— 


— 

41 

' 


— 

58 

— 


— 

52 

— 


— 

53 

— 


— 

54 

— 


— 

59 

— 


— 

76 

— 


— 

79 

— 



82 

— 


— 

108 

— 


— 

— 

% 


— 

_ 

16 


— 

_ 

10 


— 

— 

10 


— 

— 

8 

1 - 1 

— 

6 


The most important property of tannin, 
among those above mentioned, is that dis- 
played in its relation to animal gelatine. 
They combine with much facility, form- 
ing, from a state of solution, a soft, floc- 
culent precipitate, which, on drying, be- 
comes hard and brittle : this has been 
called tanno-gelaUne* The combination 
is not always established in the same pro- 
pcHTtions, but varies according to the con- 
centration of the solutions and the relative 
quantities of the substances ; nor is the 
compound in all cases insoluble in water. 
When the gelatine is only slightly in 
excess, it consists of 54 gelatine and 
46 tannin: when there is a large ex- 
cess of gelatine, the compound is redis- 
salved. On the formation of this combi- 
nation, the art of tanning depends. The 
skm of an animal, when freed from the 
hair, epidennis and cellular fibre (which 
is done principally by the action of lime), 
consists chiefly of indurated gelatine. By 
immersion in the tan fiquor, which is 
infusion of bark, the combination of the 
tannin with the organized gdatine, which 
forms the animal tu>re, is slowly estaUteh- 
ed ; and the compound of tannin and gel- 
atine not being soluble in water, and not 


liable to putrefaction, the skin is rendered 
dense and impermeable, and not subject 
to the spontaneous change which it would 
otherwise soon undergo. To render it 
equal throughout the whole substance of 
the skin, the action of the tan liquor mui<i 
be gradual ; and hence the tanning is per- 
formed by successive immersions of the 
skin in liquors of diftereut strength. Hir 
H. I>a\^ observes, that leather, slowly 
tanned m weak infusions of bark, appears 
to be better in quality, being iKith softer 
and stronger than when tanned by dense 
infusions ; and be ascribes this to the ex- 
tractive matter which they imbibe. This 
principle, therefore, affects the quality ol‘ 
the material employed in tanning ; iu\(l 
galls, which contain a great deal of tan- 
nin, make a bard leather, and liable 
crack, from their deficiency of extractive 
matter. Hides increase in weight during 
the process of tanning from one fifth to 
one third. 

TAxmijm is a mechanical art, by which 
the hides and Aim of various animals, 
particularly those of neat eatt^ are con- 
verted into sole lealher, upper leather, 
harness, by hshig clemnsed of the 
hair and flesh, aiul saturated with tho 
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, tannin contained in the bark of the oak, whole plant has a strong and penetrating 
hemlock, and some other kinds of forest odor, agreeable to some persons, and an 
trees. It is a simple process to make extremdy bitter taste. It contains an 
leather of hides ana . bark, but probably acrid volatile oil, is stimulant and carmi- 
one of the most critical of manu^turing native, and the decoction and seeds are 
operations to make the most and the best recommended as anthelmintic and sudo- 
leather that can be made iiom a given rific. The young leaves are shredded 
quantity of hide. The process is long down, and employed to give color and 
and laborious. Time and labor are flavor to puddings ; they are also used in 
both materially reduced, and the quan- omelets and cakes, and those of the curled 
tity and weight of the leather increas- variety for garnishing, 
ed, by vanous improvements, which Tamtalite, (See Cclumbite.) 

. commenced in the year 1803^ in Hamp- Tantalum, (See CkdumbiumJS 
shire county, in Massachusetts, The Tantalus, son of Jupiter, ana king of 
improvements above alluded to are the Sipylus, in Phrygia, was a ftvorite brthe 
substitution of water power for man- gws, who often visited him, until he for- 
ual labor, in many of the most laborious foi^ their favor by his arropfance. Tra- 
parts of the process ; viz. to soften and dition does not agree as to his crime. Ac- 
cleanse the hide preparatory to the bark cording to one account, be oflfended Jupi- 
being applied to it ; to grind the bark ; to ter by his perfidy ; according to another, 
move pumps for transferring the decoc- he stole away the nectar and ambrosia 
tion of the bark from one vat to another from heaven ; and a third story is, that 
(much of which is necessaiy to be done he murdered his own son Pelops, and 
daily in an extensive tannery), and to roll served him up for some of the gods, 
the leather preparatoiy to its being sent to The same diversity prevails in regaira to 
market ; al^ the least possible quantity his punishment He is sometimes de- 
of lime is now used to fecilitate getting scril^ as having a large stone suspended 
off the hair : this has been found greatly over his head, which constantly threatens 
to add to the weight and quality of the to fall and crush him, and fh>m which he 
Icatlier. The application of heat to bark cannot flee. But the more common ac- 
in leaches is found to be very important, count represents him as standing up to 
iuid more particularly the application of his throat in water, with the most deli- 
tiic decoction (usually termed liquor) to cious fhiits hanging over bis head, which, 
tlic hide, rather than the bark, which had when he attempts to quench his buming 
been commonly employed. In 18S9, thirst or to appease his raging hunger, 
sides of sole leather were tanned elude his grasp. From this feble comes 
in one establishment in the town of Hun- the Engli^ expression to tontoKze, 
i(‘r, Greene county. New York. They Tapestry ; a kind of woven han^gs^ 
weighed 037,413 pounds, and were man- of wool and silk, frequently rinsed and en- 
uflictured with tne labor of forty-nine riched with gold and silver, representing 
liauds, and with 3200 cords of bark. The figures of men, animals, lands^pes, his- 
tannery has seven powerful water-wheels torical subjects, &c. This species of cur- 
adapted to its various machinery. Slaugh- tain-coveruig for walls was known among 
tor hides averaged £hly-six and a half the inhabitants of Eastern countries at an 
pounds of sole leather iit>m one hun- extremely remote era. The most gn^ 
drcd of hide: best South American te8<]|ue compositions and fentastic combi- 
drv hides gained sixty-one per cent, in nations were common^ selected for the 
weight, and ordinary ones in proportion. — display of the talents or workmen in this 
'Faniiing is a chemical process ; and un- department of Oriented which was 
doubtedly tlie art will go on improving aftervwurds imported into Greece. From 
with the prc^ess of chemical science and these compomnoi^the elegant Greeksare 
tiie diftlision of chemical knowledge, supposed, hy Bdtliger, to have taken their 

Tansy eu^ore). This plant ideas of gri£Hi|MS eentaura, &c. Atlength 

is now naturalized* mid pret^ common in the refined ^laate of Athens became visi- 
inauy parts of the U. States, It grows in ble in tho WuctUfts of tapestries. The 
t>ods by road rides, and in waste ptaces. old^grofesque conririlwtionB no longer, as 
The stems are u|Mright« branchings and formerly* covered their aurflicea, but 
about two feet Ugh ; the leaves wuhJy wem confined to. the iKivdm only ; and 
pmiiate, and incisrily senate* and of an tbe. Mhtie received, more rsfokr and 
agreeable aspect. Itbrionge to. ^ cam^ mtsasatie re prc e eniaticni . In jCDOoem 
porite. The flowem are yrifove^Mcns, tmiee* dda deecr^iriion of lina 

disposed in alarge* upright corymb, ‘the been ewculed with very great 
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and bBB often eiryiloyed the talents of the 
emtdeat maeteni in the art of painting. 
la FlaDd€dr% particuburljr at Arras (whence 
the eerm ar ma » aignifjring iapestnf)^ dur- 
ing the fifteenth Mid sixteentn centuries, 
the ait 'waa practised with uncommon 
akifi ; uid tapestries were executed there 
after Ae masteriy designs of Rafhelle 
in Ub cartoons, (q. v.) This art was 
introduced into England by William 
Sheldon, near the end of Henry Villas 
reign. In 1619, a manu&cture was 
established at Moitlake, in Surrey, by 
sir Fras. Crone, who received 
from James 1, to encourage the design. 
The first manufiicture of tapesby at Paris 
was set up under Henry IV, in 1606 or 
1607, by several artists whom that mon- 
arch invited from Flanders. But the 
mostcdlelnated of all the European tap^ 
try manufactures was that of the Cobelins 
(q. V.), instituted under Louis XIV, which 
sent forth very beautiful cloths, remarka- 
ble for strong^ for elepmce of design, 
and happy choice of cofors. The finest 
paintings were copie^ and eminent j^nt- 
ers emmoyed in making designs. For a 
long wnile Gobelin tapestry was the most 
costiy and fovorite method of hanging the 
walls of chambers. The texture tapes- 
try is in many respects similar to that of 
the finer carpeting ; but the minuteness 
of the constituent parts causes the sight 
of the texture to be lost in the general 
effoct of the piece. (See Carpets^ and 
HauMwe.) 

Tapeworm, one of the most stubborn 
worms which infest the bowels of beasts, 
and also of man, haa its name from the 
broad, fiat, ribboil-like appearance of 
each articulation and of the whole body, 
which is composed of these articulations. 
Bremser makes two species — iterda and 
botkryoeqfhaiHS — both of which were for- 
meiiy united in one species, under the 
name of One kind of botii spe- 

cies appears i|i thehuman body ; namely, 
1. tenuE apUmOf the single or long- 
limbed chainwoiin, Va which the organs 
of gdlieratkm are found on one side of 
evety articulation ; it is the kind most 
commesdy met with in Oerniany, France 
and England; 3* lahts, 

the proper or broad t^»ewona, in which 
the sexual evgpttls are founds on the fiat 
side of the atliettlifioiiR it is met with 
only in Biisifia, FolMd, Swteerlaad, 
some pjps eft find eauaas Iktle 

petal. Bdttikihda uft^ 

tUrq^ foal, rad usai^w^ 
datticiM pam pern mim the tiody, but 
nul Aat turn the head i before this 


has passed away, the wonn reproduces 
itself and, moreover, what was formerly 
doubted, several Ugieworms are often met 
with in one intestinal canal. The symp- 
toms of the tapeworm ore a peculiar, sud- 
den sensation of pricking in the stomach, 
oppression, and undulatoiy motions in the 
aodomen, anxiety, erampa, swoonsi, &c. ; 
but all these symptoms are uncertain, and 
only the actual pasting of pieces of the 
worm from the boj^ is a certain proof 
of its existence. The cure is difficult, 
and requires an experienced phyticiau. 

Tapioca. (See Manioc.) 

Tapir. The American tapir, when ful I 
grown, is six feet in total length, and 
about three and a half in height. In gen- 
eral form it resembles the hog; but the 
legs are rather longer in proportion, and 
the nose is prolcn^d into a small mova- 
ble proboscis. The fore feet have foiir 
toes, and the hind ones three only. The 
eyes are small and lateral, and the ears 
long and pointed ; the skin thick, and 
covered with scattering, short, silky hairs ; 
the tail short, and slightly hairy. The 
teeth resemble those of the horse. It is 
the largest animal of South America, and 
is found in all parts of that continent, 
though most abundant in Guiana, Brazil 
and Paraguay. It tiiiins the habitations 
of men, and leads a solitary life in the 
interior of the forests, in moist situations, 
but selects for its abode a place soniewhui 
elevated and dry. By travelling always 
the same rounds, it forms beaten paths, 
which are very conspicuous. It comes 
out only in the niglit, or during rainy 
weather, and resorts to the marshes. Its 
ordinary pace is a sort of trot ; but it 
sometimes gallops, though awkwardly, and 
with the head down, and, besides, swims 
with fheility. In the wiki state, it lives ort 
fruits aiHi young branches of trees, but 
when domesticated, eats every kind of 
food. Though iiOBsessed of grt^at streiigtli, 
it makes use of it only for d^ence ; an<l its 
disposition is mild and timk). The fiesii 
is diy and dbaraneaUy tasted; but ilu- 
skin is very tou|^, raul might applieii 
to usefiii purposes^ The iMiau tapir has 
only been diseoverad within a few years. 
It inhabits BumannyMalaeea, and some of 
the surrounding cotmuies. The colors 
are remattofole. The head, neck, feet 
and tail are black ; the rest of the body 
and tip of foe ears white. 

TAPamAMA (with foe ancianta); Uie 
nameof Ce^^aa. 

Tar; a well kii 0 %raeabiiaiiaeebtraae^ 
chiefly fium the plae bgrihstiiitqg in aeiose, 
smotherifig beat. Seme ef the unetuous 
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species of bitumen are also called minercd 
tiar. (See Bitumen.) The tar of the 
north of Europe is superior to that of the 
U« States, on account of the latter being 
prepared from dead wood, while the 
former is procured from trees recently 
foiled. The mode practised in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula is precisely that^ de- 
scribed by Theophrastus and Dioscorides, 
as in use in ancient Greece. A conical 
cavity is made in the mound, with a cast- 
iron pan at bottom, from which leads a 
hinnei. The billets of wood are thro^ 
into this cavity, and, being covered with 
turf, are slowly burnt without dame. The 
tar which exudes during combustion is 
conducted off through the funnel above- 
mentioned into barrels, which are imme- 
diately bunged, and fit for exportation. 

Tar River. (See Pamlico.) 

Tarantula. (See Jlppendiz) 

Tare is an allowance for the outside 
package, that contains such goods as can- 
not be unpacked without detriment; or 
for the papers, threads, bands, &c., that 
enclose or bind any goods imported loose, 
or which, though imported in casks, 
chests, &c., yet cannot be unpacked, and 
weighed neL 

Tarentum (Tapaj) ; an old Greek colo- 
ny in Lower Italy, founded by Lacedae- 
monian Parthenii, 700 B. C. ft was one 
of the most flourishing and powerful 
cities of Magna Greecia, and for a long 
time defended its freedom against the at- 
tacks of the Romans. It was also dis- 
tinguished for luxury and splendor. 
Pythagoras found many disciples here, 
and the fine arts were encoun^ged. Ar- 
chytas, a mathematician, was a Taren- 
line. The city was taken by the Romans 
B. C. 272. The harbor of the modem 
I'aranto is chdked up with sand ; but the 
place has some trade, and a population of 
14,000 souls. Maiehal Macdonald re- 
ceived his title of duke of Tarentum 
from this place. 

Tarentum, Duke OF. (See Macdonald.) 

Taroum (tnf«iprcfcrfum, tranolalion) ; a 
i ’haldee version of the Old Testament. 
After the Babylonish ca]^vity, the an- 
cient Hebrew had gradually become un- 
intelligible to the common people (see 

it there- 
fore became necessary to or explain 
the Scriptures in the synagogues in the 
vulgar language of the oonntry. The 
oldest Targum is that of Onkelo^ whteb 
comprises only frie pentateueh ; the see- 
end, or that or Jonwhsm, Ise vendon of 
the pcofbm. These ere supposed to 
have been written oboiat the frme nf our 


Savior. The third targum is also a ver- 
sion, or rather a paraphrase of the law, 
accompanied with many glosses and &- 
bles. The fourtb, likewise of the law^ is 
called the ^Jerusalem taigum,^ because it 
is in the S]rro-Chaldaic langiiage, which 
was spoken at Jerusalem. The fifth is a 
paraphrase of the megUhth (Rufti, lather, 
Ecclesiastes, Solomon’s Song, Lamenta- 
tions) ; the sixth, of Esther ; the seventh, 
of Job, the Psfdms and Proverbs ; and 
the eighth, of the Chronicles. These six 
are of later origin and less value than the 
two first mentioned. Several of the tar- 
gums are contained in the polyglot Bibles. 
(See Polyglot.) 

Tariff, or Tarif ; first a list of certain 
merchandises; then a list of duties on 
imports and exports. This word, like 
many others used in commerce, is derived ^ 
from the Italian, in which it is tanffa ; * 
this again comes, like several other ex- 
pressions relating to commerce or naviga- 
tion, from the East. In Persian, it is tarij\ 
In Arabian, the verb arf signifies to Jbioir, 
which in the second form becomes tarij\ 
signifying to make known. The substan- 
tive derived from the verb Iherefore signi- 
fies notykaiion. 

Tarleton, general, is the son of a 
merchant of Liverpool, into whose count- 
ing-house he was introduced ; but a regi- 
ment being raised in that town, Mr. Tarie- 
ton quitted the pen for the swoM, and took 
a commission in that regiment, in which 
he soon rose to the i-ank of captain. In 
America, he very much distinguished 
himself by his courage, and was Slowed 
to raise a corps of horse and foot, called 
a legion. He then obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. In this capacity ho 
distinguished himself for his intrepidity 
as a partisan ; but a defeat which he met 
with from the American general Sum- 
ter, did not speak much in favor of his . 
talents as a general. On his return, he 
published a IBstory of the Campaign in 
the Southern Provinces of America, in 
which he endeavored to justify his con- 
duct. At the peace, he went on half-pay. 
He had, however, dra good fortune to be 
introduced to, and fevored with the con- 
fidence of, ibe l^ir'^pparent, of whom 
he was, for some rime, a constant com- 
panion* He alse» by Ae interest of his 
fiunily, obtuned a seat m paiframei^ for 
his itaiive plsoe^ Llvei|»eol» and while kt 
the hmee, lie wamly ot ttc red inio die 
o p p es iflo ii, wl«^ wlmn die prbici^ dbm, 
aOMil WUae ati^ 

Spaedb imendked la haw kew iMilii ; 
and, in 181 ^ a fdpeech, mhikh Ibe Ibi 
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Gtpeak. lie has risen regularly in the 
army to the rank of genera, and to the 
c om m a nd of the eighth regiment of dra- 
goon^ and to be governor of Berwick. 
Genera Tarleton married a lady of the 
Bertie family, which has connected him 
with the houses of Cholmondeley and 
Salisbuiy. 

Tarn; a department of France. (See 

Taejs XT Gaeonne ; a department of 
France. (See Department.) 

Taeoc ; a game at cards, perhaps the 
most interesting, but also the most diffi- 
cult. It is puayed with seventy-eight 
cards, and derives its name from the 
twen^-two trumps or iarocs in it, the 
most important of which is the excuse. 
If cards, as is said, are an invention of 
the Arabians, and carried by them to 
Spain, or by the crusaders to Italy, &c., 
the French and German cards, and the 
games founded on them, must be explain- 
ed from national customs ; but the taroc 
would seem to have remained in a great 
demm fidthflil to its Oriental origin. The 
dinerence between the taroc-cards and 
the common 4'rench consists in those 
twenty-two tarocs and four others, be- 
tween the queen and knave, called cavals. 

TAEFAwx.ijEto ; a broad piece of can- 
vass, well daubed with tar, and used to 
cover the hatchways of a ship at s^ to 
prevent the penetration of the rain or 
sea- water which may at times rush over 
the decks. 

Taepeia, the daughter of Tarpeius, the 
governor of the citadel of Rome, prom- 
ised to open the gates of the city to the 
Sabines, provided they gave her their 
gold bracelets, or, as she expressed it, 
what they carried on their left hands. 
The Sabines consented, and, as they en- 
tered the ga^, threw not only their brace- 
lets, but meir shields, upon Tarpeia, who 
was cniriied under the weight. She was 
buried in the capitol, . wh^fa, from her, 
was called the Taspeian rock ; and there 
Roman nudefiictoiB were afterwards 
thrown down a deep precipice. 

Taemimius, Lucius^ sumamed Priscus, 
or the JBlifer, frmi kiim of Rome, was the 
son of a merchant of Corinth, who settled 
at TaiqiuniLinJCtruria.. Hiswife,Tan- 
aquil,ui|^ him to repair to Rome, where 
he ittgratialied himself both widi the king 
Ancus JHbiiriius and the people; and the 
former coiiftOTed on him the giianhanship 
ofUstwojoDs. Tbemhesttperpeded on 
their fotli6r’s.death,and nroeimd the suf- 
friqpMioftltoi^^ Hiifint 

step was to ad|nit two hundred plebeians 


into the senate ; after which be engaged in 
a war with the Latins, and, having finally 
defeated a confederacy between them and 
the Sabines and Etrurians, obliged them 
to sue for peace. For this success, he 
was honorea with a triumph; and he em- 
ployed the spoils of war in erecting the 
Circus Maximus. (See Circus.) A con- 
federacy of all the Etrurian tribes against 
the Romans followed, which, after a war 
of nine years* duratimi, terminated in the 
Etrurians acknowledging him for tlieir 
sovereign. Tarquin enclosed the city 
with walls, and constructed tliose cele- 
brated sewers, which, even at the summit 
of the Roman splendor, were viewed with 
admiration. (See Cloaca.) A new war 
breaking out with the Sabines, he obliged 
them to purchase peace by the surrender 
of all their fortresses. Tarquin, who had 
vowed a temple to Jupiter, Juno and Mi- 
nerva, now commenced it on the Tarpeian 
rock, and thus founded the principal seat of 
the Roman religion. (See CapUtd.) He had 
reached his ei^tieth year, when the sons 
of Ancus procured his assassination (B. C. 
576J. Tanaquil kept his death a secret 
until the succession was secured to her 
son-in-law. — Servius Tullius Tarquinius^ 
named Superhus^ or the Proud, is suppos- 
ed to have been mndson to Tarquinlus 
Friscus. Servius Tullius married his two 
daughters to the brothers Aruns and Tai - 
quin ; the latter of whom was violent and 
ambitious, while bis brother w^as mild and 
unaspiring. Their characters were re- 
versed in their respective wives. The 
tragical deaths of Aruns and the wife of 
Tarquin, and a criminal union lietween 
the ktter and his sister-in-law Tuliia, fol- 
lowed, and, finally, the murder of Servi* 
us, and the accession of Tarquin to the 
sovereignty, B. C. 534. He supported his 
usurpation by a band of foreign mercena- 
ries ; many of the senators went into ban 
ishrnent, and the plebeians found the yoke 
press as hardly on themselves. He un- 
dertook a war against the Volsciana, as 
also against the ^drines, and was victori- 
ous in both instances. Returning to Romo, 
he twice triumphed, and employed the 
idle populace in finishing the (^at circus 
and sewers cammenced by hts mndfa- 
then It was in the rrign of this Tarquin 
that the Silqrlline heeke were brought to 
Rome, where they were for many years 
resorted to for the purposes of supersti- 
tion or state policy. Bnitus (q. v.), ta- 
king advantage of the al^ter of the fM^ie 
by the unhappy fine pf Lucretia (q^v.), 
procured a decree fir the hmiriuitem of 
Tarquin and his atms; and the king, at 
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• the age of seventy-aix (B. C. 509)^ was 
obliged to abmdon his capita], and take 
reflige in Etruria; The Tarquins interest- 
ed some of the neighboring states in their 
fiivor, and Porsenna, king of the CJusini, 
an Etrurian tribe, investra Rome in their 
behalf but, discorering treacheiy in theii* 
conduct, renounced their cause. The 
Latins also took arms in their favor ; but 
the new republic finally triumphed over 
all its enemies. Tarquin at length, hav- 
ing seen all his sons perish in the field, 
retired to Cumie, where he died in the 
ninetieth year of his age, and the four- 
teenth of his exile. (For a critical exam- 
ination of the history of the Tarquins, as 
here given, see Niebuhr’s History of 
Rome.) 

Tarragona (anciently TarTaeo )\ atown 
in Spain, in Catalonia; Ion. P 15^ E. ; 
lat. 41® O' N. ; population, 7500. It is sit- 
uated on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
surrounded witli walls and turrets, and 
has a magnificent Gothic cathedral. Un- 
der the Romans, it was the capital of the 
province Tarraconensis, and was, at one 
time, one of the chief cities of Spain. In 
516, a council was held here. It was be- 
sie^d and sacked, in 1811, by the French, 
under marshal Suchet 

Tarras. (See Cements,) 

Tarsus, an ancient city of Asia Minor, 
the capital of Cilicia, is said by Strabo to 
liave been founded by Sardanapalus. It 
was adorned by a number of magnificent 
temples, as well as with a gymnasium and 
theatre. Its inhabitants enjoyed the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens, and the city rose 
to such distinction as to rival Athens, An- 
tioch and Alexandria in wealth and 
grandeur, as well as in the arts and sci- 
ences, Jt is venerable as the birth-place 
of St. Paul. It is now & poor village. 

Tarsus op Birds. (See Ornithology.) 

Tartaguia; a mask in the Neapoluan 
romcMiy^ 

Tartar, Cream of. (See Cream of 
Tartar.) 

Tartaric Acid. This acid, as it ex- 
isiH in vegetables, is usually combined with 
potash, mrming a salt with an excess of 
jicid — ^tho super-tartrate or bi-tartrote of 
]>otash. This salt is deposited in conind- 
erablo quantity from the juice of the 
grape during its conversion into wine, or 
rather from the wine during the slow fer- 
mentation which it sitflhrs in the cask. 

It does not ajq^ear to be a product of the 
femienlative process, but exists before 
this in the juice of thegmpe,and Is tnem- 
iy sepaivisd. It also mcists in other fruim, 
]>aiticulatiy in the tamarind, of which it 


forms a considerable part. As deposited 
fh>m wine, it is impure, having mingled 
with it coloring matter and tartrate of 
lime. In this state, it forms the crude 
tartar of commerce, named white or red 
tartar, according to its color. It is purifi- 
ed fay boiling it in water, with the addition 
of a small quantity of fine clay, winch at- 
tracts the coloring matter. By evapora- 
tion, it is obtainra ciystallized, forming 
the purified tartar, cmtals, or cream of 
tartar of the shopk From this salt the 
tartaric acid is cmained, by adding to a 
solution of the super-tartrate of potash in 
boiling water, carbonate of lime in pow- 
der, as long as any effervescence is excit- 
ed : the tartrate of lime which is formed 
and precipitated, being well washed, is 
decompose by adding sulphuric acid 
equal in weight to the chalk that hful been 
employed, previously diluted with half its 
weight of water, digesting them with a 
moderate heat: the sulphuric acid com- 
bines with the lime, and forms the sul- 
phate, which, being of sparing solubili^, 
is separated, while the tartaric acid is dis- 
solve by the water, and, by evaporation, 
is obtained in a ciystallized form. The 
crystals are tables or prisms, white, and 
nearly transparent* Their taste is sour, 
and they deeply redden vegetable blues. 
They are^ery soluUe in water, and form 
a solutioirso concentrated as to have an 
oily appearance. By the action of very 
strong nitric acid, tartaric acid is convert- 
ed into oxalic acid. The crystals are 
composed of acid 66 and water 9 in 75 
parts. The acid appears to be composed 
of 


Hydrogen, 4.48 

Carbon, . : 35,8S 

Oxygen, 59.70 


100.00 

Tartaric acid is decomposed by heat, 
affording, among other products, a white 
sublimate, which is a peculiar acid, nam- 
ed, fh>m its origin, pvro-tcnrtaric acid, 
which has been regardra hv some as 
acetic acid disguised by the audition of a 
little oily matter. Tartaric acid combines 
with the alkalies and earths, forming salts 
named tcafrates. The acid appears to. 
have a peculiar tendency to enter into 
combinodon with more than one base, and 
to form ternary salts. It has also a ten- 
dency to form Mts with an excess of acid, 
in uniting with those bas^ with vrtiicli it 
fiMrms smut^ compounds. Tartram^of 
potash is usually foimed by neutndiziikg 
the excess of adid hi the bi-tartFaie,m the 
addition of caificHiate of potash. From 
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in aflbiity to trator, it kvnot easily ciys- 

tidDaedi Mti 1^ o slow eTUKMOtHm, a£S>rds 
fbui^aided jpimis. It is aeliquescent in a 
humid atmoqiliera, and vety soluble m 
wateTt wheDGe its name, also, of solubk 
tartar. Tartmte of soda is soluble and 
gystalBzable. A tri|de sak, the laitrate 
or potaali and soda, formeriy named JZo- 


Taitais^ and the Budshiao Tutan^ or 
Baasanbian% mid a part of the ommtiy 
between the Dniraer and the Dniesler. 
But sinee these dlotriots have been an- 
nexed to Russia (1784), the npie has 
gmie out of use ; and they constitute the 
govenunents of Taurida (q. v.), Chemm 
(q. V.) and Ekaterinoelav, which eratain 








ashy • by addioff carbonate of soda. It man and Jewish colonists among 
ciystalfizes in raomboidal prisms, soluble population. ^ Asiatic Taitary, ^led, 
in five parts of water. Tartaric acid act8<on its extent, Great TMary^ borders on the 
some of the metals, and it xaoy be com- Asiatic provinces of Russia, on 
bined with the oxides of all of them by Thibet and the Chinese empire. The 
double affini^. By employing the bi- northern part (Dschagatai, or Zagatai, or 
tartrate of potash to act on these oxides, Independent Tartary) contains extensive 
ternary compounds are obtained. The steppes, and is partly occupied by no- 
most important of these is that formed macuc tribes, which are governed by sep- 
wirh the oxide of antimony. It has arate khans (princes), and differ consider- 
long been known, in mescal practice, un- ably in their character and manners : some 
der the name of tartar emetic^ as one of of these khans are under the protection 
the mildest and most mana^ble of the of Russia. The southern part is called 
antimonial preparations. It is prepared Great Bucharia^ in which, amopg other 
by boiling three paits of the brown oxide commercial cities, is Samarcand, once the 
(obtained by defilagrating sulphuret of an- residence of Timour. Little Bucharia is 
timony with nitre) with four parts of bi- subject to China. (See BucharUi.) The 
tartrate of potash in 32 parts of water for whole of Central Asi^ to the west of 
half an hour : the solution, when strained, Dschagatai, is often improperly styled 
is set aside to crystallize. Chinese Tartary. This error arises 4om 

Taetarus, in the earliest mythology . the confusion of the Mongol and Man- 
of the Greeks ; the kingdom o^the dera, tchoo tribes, who roam over these regions, 
the internal regions in genera, or the with the Tartars, with whom they have 
realm of the subterranean Jupiter — ^Pluto. no affinity. (See MangolSy Calmucs^ and 

i See Cemetery.) At a later pmod, it was Mandskures.) The proper Taitars, or, 
united to that part of the infernal regions more correctly, Tatars^ are divided into 
in which the Titans and the damned numerous branches, and, under difierent 
were confined. It was represented as a names, occupy a large extent of territoiy 
dark and gloomy region, surrounded by in Europe and Asia. Their true name is 
a triple wall, and encircled by the fiery TvarkSy or Tarcmumns^ that of Talar be- 
river Phlegethon, Cocytus, the stream of ing, according to some, a Chinese tenn 
lamentation, and Acheron. We find a de- for all the nomadic tribes of Central Asia, 
scription of Tartarus in Hesiod, one of the and, according to others, tlic name of a 
earhest Greek poets; and Virgil {Mn. vi, Mongol tribe. Once the terror of their 
577) paints the horrors of the place. Here neighbors, and not without civilization, 
lay the monstrous Htyos (who attempted some traces and monuments 
to violate Latona), stretching over nine still exist, they are now, for the mSa part, 
acres, yirbile two vultures incessantly subject to foreign masters. Some triben 
gnawed hjjs liver; here Sisyphus rolled a continue to preserve their independence, 
ponderous stone ; Ixion revolved on hk occupying regions too barren to offer anv 
wheel ; Tantalus was tormented with temptation to conquerors, or too remote 
inextin^ishabJe hunger and thirst, and to-^be easily accessible ; but these circum- 
the Danaids toiled in vain to fill their stances, whicb have protected them irom 
sieves fW>m the waters of the Lethe, the arms of fbreim conquerors, have alsi> 
(See, abo, the article JHderegfyfihicst divis- prevented tliem m>m being much visited 
ion Egyfiitm Jtfythelogy.) hy traveUers ; and little m l^wn of them 

Taevaet, Tartars. The old geograr^ and of their coontiy. The Tartar popu- 
phers divldra die coun^ of the Tartars lotion in Rusria amouiUs to about tmee 
into Eoropeon or Little and Asi- imUionsouh, residing ebiefiy in the south- 

atie or Great Tartaiy: The fonner era pfovmeea, in stationary babitatkins, 
prised those Gountnes round the Black and ooeu|»ed with agriculture: they are 
sea which were inhabited by the Nogay peaceful and industrmus in their habits. 
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Borne Tirtar caloniea are diatributed mamarn alienated him the afieeti^ 
among the Russian villages in thegovem- of his mends, that he thought of making 
ments of Orenburg, Kasan and Tobol^ it wndueive to his support. An eoclen* 
and several hordes are indj^ndent allies astic, connected with the &mily, procured 
of Russia. The Russian Tturtais consist him a situation in the orchestra of his 
of several branches ; the Tartars proper, convent, where an accident discovering 
the Nogays, the Bashkirs, the Kirahises, his retreat, matters were at length accom- 
Yakoutes, and Teleutes. The Tartars modated, and he was enaMed to settle 

^ r are descendants of the two great with his wife at Venice. Here the exam- 
B which the successors of Gengis pie of the celebrated Veracini excited in 
Khan established in Siberia and on ^e him the stronge^ emulation; and he is 
Volga. They comprise the tribes of Kasan, said to have retired to Ancona fer the 
.Astrachan and Taurida. They still pre- sole puipoee of being able to jMWCtise on 
serve the peculiar national physiognomy, the violin in mater tranquiUipr than cir- 
Tfae true Tartar is well fermed, of middle cumstances allowed him to enjoy at Ven- 
size, slender, with small, but lively and ice. While thus occupied, he discovered, 
expressive eyes, and of decent and even in 1714, the phenomenon of ^ the third 
dignified demeanor; he is fmnk, kind, sound,” i. e. the resonance of a third note 
hospitable, peaceful, courageous, fend of when the two upper notes of a chord are 
instruction and of the arts, agriculture and sounded ; and, after seven years’ practice, 
mechanical occupation. The females are obtained the rituation of Ic^er of the or- 
not without grace and beauty. About chestra in the cathedral of Sc Anthony at 
one fifth of these Tartars have embraced Padua. In this capacity he continued to 
the Christian religion ; the rest are Mo- act till death, with increasing reputation, 
hammedans. Some of them still live in and declining, from devotion to his patron 
tents, and lead a wandering life. The saint, many imvantageous ofiers both from 
Siberian Tartars have intermixed with Paris and London. A angular stoiy is 
other races, and lost much of their na- told respecting one of his most celebrated 
tional peculiarity: some of them are sta- compositions. One night he dreamed that 
tionary,and cultivate the ground; but the he bad made a compact vrith the devil, 
most of them are nomads : they are either and bound him to bis service. To ascer- 
heatliens or Mohammedans. The Nogay tain the musical abilities of his associate, 
Tartars, who dwell on the Cuban and he gave him his violin, and desired him 
tile Volga, and in some other districts, are to play him a solo, which Satan executed 
Mohammedans, and chiefly lead a wan- in so masterly a manner, that Tartini, 
dering life: they are much inferior to the awaking in the ecstasy which it produced,. 
Tartars proper in civilization and personal and seizing his instrument, endeavored to 
appearance. The Bashkirs are in a still recall the delicious sounds. His etiferts 
lower condition : they wander in summer, were so far. eflfectual as to produce the 
and dwell in villa^ and wooden huts in piece generally admired unmr tiie name 
winter. (See Bashkirs,) The Kirghises, of the Devil’s Sonata : still the produc- 
who inhabit the gmat steppe of Orenburg, tion was, in his own estimation, so infe- 
breecl cattle, live in tents, are Mohamme- rior to that which he had heard in his 


dans, and resemble the true Tartars more 
nearly than the last mentioned tribes. 
(See JOgghises.) The Yakoutes and Te- 
few in number, lead a wander- 
ing worship idol^ and are altogether 
in a low state of civilisation^ The Bu- 
oharians, who are found in Russia, live in 
cities and villages, and are industrious 
workmen. (See TurcotnamOf and Usr 
hecks,) 

Tartini, Giuseppe, an Italian musician 
and composer, a native of Pirano, in the 
province of IsUia,was bom in 169S. Hjb 
fetiier gave him an esmnstve education, 
with the view of qualiQIng him to fidiow 
the law as his professum, and had him 
also infected in all the aeeompBsbments 
of a gentleman. Among than music'eras 


sleep, as to cause him to declare that, 
could he have procured a subsistence in 
any other line of life, he should have 
brwen his violin in d^air, and renounced 
music for ever. Besides li^ musical com- 
positions, Tartini was the author of sev- 
eral treatises on the science. His death 
took place at Padua in 1770. 

Tartsche; a round shield, fbnnerly 
much in use with the Turks. Periiapsthe 
word is of Slavonic origin^ as it still has 
^is agnification in RiisiNan and Polish. 

Tartuvfx ; the chief character in Mo- 
li^m’s best comedy, first plwed, in 1664, 
before LonisiXlV^ Tartuflnis a hypo- 
crite ; and the word is at prawnt usM to 
desigoeie sueh, not only in Frencb, bm 
atto in odier bnguagris. Sdme say that 
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Ibemor of Look XIV, ftther Lachaise, 
nvlioiii- lUMS^ enee saw eadng truffles 
(m FVencfa, iarhi^ig) with gnat relish. 
Odieni aay that the poet, being at the 
house of the nuncio, saw two monks 
praying, apparaitly veiy devoutly, when a 
mvoym eirtering with truffles to sell, the 
two menhs exckimed with great enthusi- 
asm, Omgmre, tarhffi! tartaffi ! The lat- 
ter vendon does not seem probable. M o- 
Ikreiiad aheady many enemies among the 
lawyers and physicians; and all 
thesis and bigots were uainst the pub- 
lic performance of Taituf». Two years 
Momre ap^ed in viun for permission to 
the coiut, the papal legate, the prelates, 
&c. At length permmon was obtained ; 
but just as tm curtain was about to rise, it 
was prtdiibited again, of which Moli^re 
pmt^y informed the public himself 
with thdoe words, referring to the presi- 
dent of the parliament : Monsieur Upresi- 
dentneoeiuipMqu^onlejoue/ Atlength, 
in 1669, Molkre succoMed in bringing 
the {d^ on the stage ; and fcsr three months 
Tartum was perfbmied uninterruptedly — 
asufficientmmf of the justice of its satire. 

Tasch ; ^ikish for afeite, in many ge- 
ographical names. 

Tasso, Bernardo, a distinguished epic 
and fyric poet, whom feme has, however, 
beraeclipmd by that of hisson Torquato, 
wasbmn at Bergamo, in 1493, and was of 
an ancient and noble fiuntly. His educa- 
tion was conducted with mreatcare; and he 
not only cultivated the lighter literature, 
but devoted himself to the studv of poli- 
tics. He had idready become known as 
a poet throughout Italy, when Guido Ran- 
gone, gmera of the pope, and a patron 
of leiraing, took him into im service, and 
employed nim in managing the most dif- 
ficult negotiations with Crement VII at 
Rome, aim Prancis I in Prance. Ber- 
naido sobaequendy entered into the ser- 
vice of Ren^ duchess of Perram, but 
soon ^tt her court, and went first to Pa- 
doa and then to Venice. .Here he pub- 
Rriied a coHsetion of his poemsE, which 
garrelifan a pfisce among die flrat cv living 
poets. Ferrante Sansevertno, prhice of 
tWtono^ engaged ham in his service, in 
1891, m wtSsrSmsff on l io no wd ile and ad- 

the priace Ihl- 

loww Ghaiks V to Tunlv hi a 
e q o top ed at Us own oast, Tasso aceom- 
parnd hktL sad, slier Us lecQtn, was 
ssiic on puMIe bwieoi to ftpain. In 
IM, he nariM the rich ana bamaMil 


» Tb md^ miA leibed^ wUi the 

oonseiME of tiha jptioae^ to SorranCo, where 
he ttvad till 18v. BufflemMbrCiinesof 


his master, whose estates bad been seized 
by Charles V, on account of his oppM- 
tion to the introduction of the inquimtion 
into Naples, involved Tasso in the great- 
est emburassments. He was compelled 
to seek another place of refiiffe, and was 
finally invited by the duke of (Jrbino to 
take up his residence at Pesaro. The 
leisure which he now enjoyed was em- 
ployed in finishing his Amtdoj which he 
publish^ at Venice in 1560. In 156^ 
the duke of Mantua engaged him in his 
service, and appointed governor of 
Ostiglia, where he died in 1569. His re- 
mains were interred at Mantua under n 
handsome monument erected by the duke, 
with the inscription Ossa Bemardi Tassi; 
but his son Torquato afterwards removed 
them to Ferrara. His chief work, Armi- 
doy a romantic epic, displays much tal- 
ent and art : in the expression of the 
tender passions, in his descriptions of na- 
ture, in vivid delineations of adventures 
and battles, all the ornaments of poetiy^ 
are happily introduced. His lyrical anti 
other poems, in five books, are among the 
most charming productions of the Italian 
muse. We have also a Discourse on Po- 
etry, and three books of Letters, Com his 
pen. 

Tasso, Torquato. This poet, celebrat- 
ed for his immortal works, as well as his 
unhappy fete, the son of the above-men- 
tioned Bems^o Tasso, was born in tlie, 
year 1544, at Sorrento. His talents early 
anti rapidly developed themselves. While 
yet a little child, he was always grave and 
sedate. From his seventh to his tcntii 
year, he attendeil the schools of the Je*?- 
uits in Naples, and learned the I.*atin and 
Greek languages thoroughly. He tlien 
accompanied his father to Rome, where, 
under his superintendence, he rontinut^l 
his studies with equal success for tw<» 
years. He then went to Berggpio, aiuh 
six months after, to Pesaro, 
father had met with a fevoraUe reception 
from the duke of Vrbino. Heie he shar- 
ed the instruction of the dtdtoV st^ti. Ili^ 
fevorite studies wore ptiOosepliv and po- 
etry ; but hoidsodevo^ hitlfiMiitrto math- 
ematids and chhrslrous oaatvkm* Vfheo 
bis father resided at Venice to. rensilned 
theta whh Mm fer e ywir^ tm4 wmu 
at the noe of thiffeim io Padua, 

with fee mtentioa of law. But 

hk fsttiue dpew him In^ 
and, at fee «m pr aaffaimm he 
coma oot wiihife m twelve 

this work ivHh ualvwWi apjpltw*; mi 
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his father consented, after a long opposi- 
tion, that he should relinquish the study 
of the law. Torouato now devoted him- 
self with redoubled zeal to literary and 
philosophical studies, and, with this view, 
accepted an invitation to Bologna. Here 
he commenced the execution of a plan of 
an epic poem, which he Kad already 
formed in Padua — the conquest of Jeru- 
salem under the command of Gk)dfj:ey of 
Bouillon. But, in tlie midst of these oc- 
cupations, he was unexpectedly disturbed. 
He was falsely accused as the author of a 
satirical poem in circulation, and was 
subjected to a judicial examination. This 
induced him to leave Bologna. He went 
to Modena, and then accepted the invita- 
tion of the friend of his youth, the young 
Scipio Gonzaga, who had founded an 
academy in Padua, and wished to see 
Tasso at the head of it. He studied with 
great assiduity the philosophy of Aristotle, 
but still more that of Plato, towards whom 
he felt himself drawn by the cords of 
sympathy. Meanwhile, he did not lose 
sight of his epic poem. How intently the 
theory of this species of poem occupied 
him may be seen by the three dialogues 
which he then composed on the subject. 
The cardinal Ludovico of Este appointed 
liim a gentleman of his court, and wished 
that he should be present in Ferrara at the 
nuptials of his brother Alphouso with an 
archduchess of Austria. Tasso went, in 
i >clobcr, 15G5, and attended the splendid 
/ties with which those nuptials were cel- 
ebrated. The sisters of the duke, Liicre- 
tia and Leonora, both indeed no longer 
young, but beautiful and lovely, gave the 
poet their friendship; in particular the 
latter, wlio presented him to Alphonso. 
This prince, who knew that Tasso wished 
to celebrate the conquest of Jerusalem in 
an epic poem, received him in a most 
ilattering manner, and warmly encour- 
aged his undertaking, so that the poet re- 
turned to his labor, which had been inter- 
rupted during two years, and determined 
to dedicate his work to the duke Alphon- 
Ho, and to raise in it a monument to the 
fame of the ducal house, from which he 
then enjoyed such distinguished favor. 
For a short time only he left Ferrara to 
\isit Padua, Milan, Pavia, and Mantua, 
where he saw his father. He returned 
with increased celebrity. The heart of 
Tasso was much affected by the unex- 
pected death of his father ; but neither 
this misfortune, nor other distractions, 
prevented him laboring every day on 

his poem, of which he had ftnished eight 
cantos, when he travelled in the suite of 
vox*. XII. 18 


the cardinal of Este to France, in 1571. 
Here he was received with distinction by 
Charles IX, as well as by the whole 
court. The poet Ronsard was his friend ; 
and they communicated to each other 
their poetical labors. In the mean time, 
Tasso may have expressed himself too 
freely and unguardedly concerning some 
subjects which then occupied^the minds 
of all : he lost the favor of the car^nal, 
and, in consequence, appears to have been 
involved in some embarrassments, and 
finally departed for Italy. He returned to 
Rome, and soon entered, according to his 
wishes, into the service of the duke Al- 
phonso, by the mediation of the princess 
of Urbino, Lucretia of Este, and the 
princess Leonora. The conditions were 
favorable and honorable, and left him in 
possession of entire freedom. But hardly 
had he applied himself agun to the work, 
which the world expected with impa- 
tience, when the death of the duchess 
again interrupted his labors. Alphonso 
soon after made a journey to Rome, and 
Tasso took advantage of the leisure thus 
afforded him to compose his JhnintOj the 
lau of which had been for a long time in 
is mind. The representation of an idyl 
in dialogue, written by Agostino degl’Ar- 
genti, at which he had been present 
six years before, in Ferrara, had delighted 
him, and suggested to him the idea of a 
similar work, which he now completed in 
two months, and which far surpassed all 
that Italy then possessed of this kind. 
From this dramatic performance the ope- 
ra may be considered to have taken its 
rise. The duke was most agreeably sur- 
prised, on his return, by this performance, 
and ordered the representation of it to be 
made with the greatest splendor. Tasso^s 
consideration and favor with the duke 
increased; but his good fortune excited 
the envy of many, who continually medi- 
tated his ruin. The princess of Urbino 
wishing to become acquainted with the 
poem, which was the subject of general 
admiration, Tasso paid her a visit at Pe- 
saro, where the old prince Guidobaldo, as 
well as his son and daughter-in-law, re- 
ceived him in a very flattering manner. 
For several months, he livra in the i 
charming castle Durante, in the most in- 
timate mendship with Lucretia, who will- 
ingly listened to the verses in which he 
immortalized her. With rich presents 
he returned to Ferrara, and occupied him* 
self again with his ^ic poem, be 

once more rductahtly qiscontiiiiied^ to 
accompuythe duke to Vmiicet 
the laMr went to meet fc&g BSep*^ lU^ 
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who had just eondbaiigsd the throne of 
iPolaiid ihr thfH of France, and who was 
now invited to insit Fenara. This jour- 
ney took place in the hottest season of the 
year, and brought on the poet a fever, 
which continuM a long tune, and inter- 
rupted all his labors. Iwing his conva- 
lescrace, he finished, in the early pairt of 
the year 1^75, his ^fftedo — ^tbe fruit of 
so much exertion, and the source of such 
great misfortunes to^ him. But he wish- 
ed, before publishing it, to obtain the 
judgment of his friends ; and their dis- 
cordant opinions perplexed and agitated 
him to such a degree as to occasion an- 
other burning fever, fiom which, however, 
he soon recovered. He immediately ex- 
amined his work anew, in order to re- 
touch or idter it, in particular places. The 
duke treated hup with redoubled atten- 
tion and distinction. Tasso accompanied 
him on his journeys of pleasure to Belri- 
guardo, and Lucretia, who had separated 
firom her husband, and had returned to 
her brother, wished to have the poet 
always with her. It was with difficulty 
that he obtained, under these circum- 
stances, in November, 1575, permission to 
go to Rome, in order to subject his poem 
to a new and thorough examination. 
Here he was well received, in particular 
by his friend Scipio di Gonzaga. By 
him he was presented to the cardinal Fer- 
dinand de’ Medici (brother, and aflerwards 
successor, of the grand-duke of Tuscany), 
who, knowing that the poet was no longer 
pleased with Ferrara, proposed to him the 
service of the grand-duke. Tasso, how- 
ever, declined, from a feeling of gratitude 
towards the house of Este. He Uicrefore 
soon returned to Ferrara, where, not long 
after, arrived the you^ and beautiful 
countess Leonora Sanvitali, wife of the 
count of Scandiano, a lady whom Tasso 
ardently admired, and whom he has cele- 
brated in his poems. She, also, on her 
part, was not insensible to his friendship ; 
and the duke about this time conferred 
upon him the vgcant office of historiogra- 
pher to the house of Este ; thus, to his 
misfortune, he foimd himself bound more 
closely to Ferrara; and the hatred of his 
rivafa and enemies was increased, lie 
was grea^ troubled by the information 
that ms poem had been printed in a ci^ 
of Italy, as it did not appear to him snffi- 
ciendy finished fbr the press, and as he 
saw himself also, by this means, deprived 
of the advaittMes which he had noped 
for . fh>m the of so^ many years. 

This and other troubles^ partly rem, partly 
imagixiaiy, increased his melancholy : he 


believed himself persecuted by his ene* 
mies, calumniated, accused. In this state 
of mind, one evening, in the apartment of 
the duchess of Urbino, he drew Im 
sword against one of her servants. This 
induced the duke to arrest him, and 
confine him in a house near the pal- 
ace ; but, upon his entreaty, he restored 
him to liberty, and merely desired that he 
would put himself under the care of a 
physician. A cure appeared to be effoct- 
ed, and the duke took him on a journey 
of pleasure to Belriguardo, in order to 
console and divert him, after he had 
cau^d the grand inquisitor to satisfy 
some scruples of conscience which had 
arisen in Tasso’s mind, on account of 
doubts upon religious subjects. But all 
this care was not sufficient to restore the 
poet’s peace, and the duke at last saw 
himself under the necessity of letting him 
return, according to his desire* to the 
Franciscans in Ferrara. His situation 
becarnp continually worse : he imagined 
himself surrounded by perils, gave him- 
self the most painful reproaches, and, at 
last, in this state of incnUil disorder, tooJc 
advantage of a moment when he was not 
watched, and, destitute of every thing, 
without even his manuscripts, made his 
escape on the 20tli of J uly, 1577. I le has- 
tened to his sister Cornelia, who liv«»d in 
a state of widowhood at Sorrento, in Na- 
ples, and who received him most tender- 
ly. By her care, he at last began to 
gi-ow composed. He repented of his pre- 
cipitate flight, and presented to the dnko 
and princesses a [petition that ho niiglit he 
restored to his plurc, but particularly lo 
their favor. He, indeed, went hack to 
Ferrara; but his old malady soon return- 
ed, and he escaped a second lime. In 
vain did he seek shelter i/i M^mtua, 
and Venice: at the court of Urlnn«) lie 
first met with a worthy reception. But. 
notwithstanding all tlu^ friendship and 
care with which he was treated, his me] 
aiicholy acquired new strength : ho 
thought himself not secure ; and, whilo 
he fled from imaginary dangers, he rttsfi 
ed upon real ones, lie went, at lust, lo 
Turin. -Here a friend recognised hi/m 
extricated him from his embarrassmems, 
and presented him to the marquis Fi 
lippo d^Este, who. received him in a very 
friendly and liberal manner. The arch- 
bishop of Turin, an old friend of Bernardo 
Tasso, introduced him to duke Charles 
Emimuel, who received him under tlie 
same conditions as those on. which he ha<l 
lived in Ferrara. Once more the unhap- 
py Tasso took courage, and bright sparks 
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shone through the gloomy mist which 
had veiled bis mind, and which but too 
soon resumed the ascendency. He longed 
to be once more in Ferrara, and thought 
that the nuptials of the duke with Marm- 
reta Gonza^ would be the most suitable 
time for his appearance there. He went, 
but was bitterly disappKiinted. He was 
received on every side with indifference, 
even with mockery and contempt: nei- 
ther the duke nor the princesses admitted 
him to their presence; and he poured 
• forth loud invectives a^nst Alphonso 
and the whole court. The duke, instead 
of bestowing pity upon the unfortunate 
poet, commanded that he should be placed 
in St, Anne’s hospital, and confined there 
as a madman (March, 1579j. In order to 
explain this cruel commaim of the prince, 
other causes have been assigned, in par- 
ticular the love of Tasso for the princess 
I^eonora. But though his passion cannot 
l)e denied, yet it can in no way be proved 
that Tasso overstepped the limits of re- 
spect and modesty. It may, indeed, have 
contributed to ^^avate the frenzy which 
sometimes visited him, and which may, 
jierhaps, have been owing to physical as 
well as to moral causes. That Tasso, by 
such measures as were taken with him, 
could not have been cured, is evident. 
The veiy thought that he was in a mad- 
house must have been revolting to him ; 
and not less painfully must he have felt 
the severity witli which he was treated ; 
the indifference with which all his entrea- 
ties and representations were received by 
tlie duke and the princess. And yet, 
aiiiidst his despondency, this rare genius 
cuj4iv<*<! calm and lucid moments, in 
which he poured fortli the most glorious 
|H>crical and philosophical effusions. A 
/jcw affliction to him was the information 
that his poem had appeared in print at 
\ f^nicc in a very mutilated condition. 
This fu*st e<lition was quickly followed in 
(lidcrent places by others, of which eveiy 
siK'cessive one surpassed the preceding in 
correctness and completeness. Thus, in 
six months, six editions of the Jerusalem 
Delivered were; ])rinted. The printers 
and publishers enriched themselves, while 
the unhappy poet languished in close im- 
f)rjsonment, sick and forgotten. It w^ 
not till two years after that he was allow- 
(!d by the duke, in consequence of his re- 
peated entreaties, several apartments, in- 
stead of his imson-like abode. Here he 
enjoyed greater freedom, received visits 
from friends end strangers, and was per- 
mitted, from time to time, accompanied 
only by one person, to walk out, and to 


visit some society oi^ place of limusemetil. 
The duke even once sent for Tasso at a 
time when some French and Italian no- 
blemen were with him : he received hinn 
with kindness, and promised him a speedy 
release. Notwithstanding this, he saw 
himself, even before the end of the year, 
deprived of his late accommo^tions. 
Amidst these melancholy circumstances, 
a new storm burst over him. Among other 
writings to which the Jerusalem Delivered 
had given rise, was a dialogue byCamillo 
Pellegrino bn epic poetry Ifll Carrafa^ 
ovvero della Poesia epicoj 1584), in which 
Ta^o was placed far above Ariosto. 
This gave occasion to violent contentions. 
The numerous adherents of the JDivinOf 
and among these the two academicians 
of Crusca, Lionardo Salviati and Sebas- 
tiano de’ Rossi, stepped forth in opposition, 
in the name of the academy, and assailed 
the Jerusalem Delivered, and its author, 
in order to defend the Orlando, or at least 
under this pretext. With dignity and 
moderation, Tasso replied to the charges 
of his opponents, which, in his situation, 
embittered by mental and bodily pains, 
must certainly be considered as a double 
merit. At the same time, he was occupi- 
ed about the means of obtaining his liber- 
ty. He had called upon the most power- 
ful persons to be his intercessors: Greg- 
ory XIII, the cardinal A]bano,the grand- 
duke of Tuscany, the duke and duchess 
of Urbino, the duchess of Mantua, several 
princes of the house of Gonzaga, bad in 
vain employed their good offices for him. 
The city of Bergamo, Tasso’s native 
place, bad, for the same purpose, sent a 
special ambassador to the duke. The lat- 
ter made promises which be never fulftl- 
led. Tasso’s condition continually be- 
came worse: he was broken down in 
body and mind, and suffered periodically 
from actual madness. At length the 
hard-hearted Alphonso was softened, and, 
at the most urgent entreaties, yielded up 
the person of Uie poet, after an imprison- 
ment of more than seven years, to his 
brother-in-law Vincenzo Gonzaga, prince 
of Mantua, who promised to keep such a 
watch over him, that Alphonso should 
have nothing to fear from hhn (July, 
1586). In Mantua, Tasso met witii the 
most friendly and honoraUe reception; 
but his malady had taken too deep root 
to leave him entirely. He, nevertheless, 
resumed his iiterary labors: be com- 
pleted, ^ong other things, Flariddnief 
which had been commenced by his father, 
and published it with a dedicatfon to the 
duke of Mantua wd Bologna. He also 
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racotiiiH)0edhi8tn^edy 7br^^ In the mean time, Hippolitua Aldbbrandim 
die n^xt year, he enjoyM the happiness had ascended the papal chair as Clement 
of visiting VIIL Tasso bad congramlated his for* 

wascelemtea the whole city. The mer patron upon this event, as he had 
death of the duke of Mantua recmied him before done Urban VII, in an excellent 


to that city. His son and successor man- 
ifested towards the poet the same kind- 
nes^ but not the same friendship and 
confidence. Tasso began to be discon- 
tented vnth his residence in Mantua. He 
received an honorable invitation to be 
professor in the academy at Genoa, but 
was prevented by his sickness from ac- 
cepting it. He then formed the resolu- 
tion of going to Rome. Here he was so 
well received, not only by Scipio Gonza- 
ga, but also by several cardinals, that he 
again entertained new hopes ; but nothing 
was effected, and he repaired, in 1588, to 
Naples, for the purpose of recovering the 
confiscated fortune of his parents. Here he 
occupied himself with a recomposition of 
his Jerusalem Delivered, in order to purge 
it fix>m the feults which he perceived in it, 
as well as fi*om the praises bestowed in it 
upon the house of £ste. From Naples he 
returned to Rome ; and, finding there also 
occasion for discontent, he accepted the in- 
vitation of the grand-duke of Florence. He 
had reason to to satisfied in every respect 
with his reception, both fh>m the grand- 
duke and from the people, but soon sighed 
again for Naples, and, with eveiy ma^ of 
esteem, and with rich presents, departed in 
the autumn for Rome, where he arrived 
sick. Before he had recovered his health, 
he repaired, in consequence of urgent en- 
treaties,to Mantua,to visit the duke Vincen- 
zo Gonzaga; and it would have been well 
for him to have remained here, if his con- 
tinually declining health had not made 
him desirous to go to Naples. At the 
Invitation of his mends, he went thither 
in Januaiy, 1592, and took up his abode 
with his patron, the prince Conca. The 
completion of Jerusalem Conquered (the 
recomposition of Jerusalem Delivered) 
was his first employment, and was almost 
concluded, when he became suspicious 
that the prince wished to take possession 
of his manuscripts. He communicated 
thia apprehension to his friend Maiiso, 
who, with the consent of the duke, and 
without any violation of gratitude or 
friendship, received him into his house, 
which was most charmingly situated on 
the sea-coast. This had a very favorable 
influence upon Tasso, who gave the last 
finish to his Jerusalem Conquei*ed, and 
immecfiately commenced, at the desire of 
the mother of the marquis, his poem 
Of the seven Days of the Creation. In 


canzone, and was at last obliged to com- 
ply with the repeated invitation of the 
pope to come to Rome. The pope, as 
well as both his. nephews, in particular 
the cardinal Cintio Aldobrandini, paid him 
the most delicate and fKendly attentions. 
Tasso, from giutitude, dedicated to the 
latter his Jerusalem Conquered ; and the 
return of his malady alone induced him 
to leave Rome, and again to return to 
Naples. Here he passed four months 
very happily in the circle of his friends. 
Meanwhile, Cintio, in order to draw him 
back to Rome, had procured for him 
from the pope the honor of a solemn cor- 
onation in the capito). At this news, 
Tasso set off for Rome, where he arrived 
in November, 1594, and was receiver I 
with great distinction. The pope tyver- 
whelrned him with praises, and said to 
him, “ 1 give to you the laurel, that it niay 
receive as much honor from you as it has 
conferred upon those who have liad it 
before you.” The solemnity was, how- 
ever, delayed till the spring, in order to 
give it the gi-eater splendor. During the 
winter, Tasso’s health failed more and 
more; he felt his end approaching, and 
ordered himself to be carried into the 
monastery of St. Onofrio, where he dit^d, 
April 25, 1595, the very d?iy which Jiad 
been appointed for his coronation. A 
raging fever tfjiminated his lif<», at the 
commencement of his fifty-sc^cofjd year. 
The cardinal Cintio caused him to hr 
buried honorably in the little church oT 
the lnonastf^ry ; and, flight yeai-s after, the 
cardinal Bevilacqua ordered the inomi 
ment to l>e erected wbicli is still to hr 
seen there. The Italians Mansc), Seras.^i 
and Ziiccala (18J9) have written his lih . 
Serassi lias also published a collection oi 
more than 250 letters by Tasso. 
physician Giacomazzi, in his Dialo^la 
sojpra gli Jlrriorx^ la Prigionia ed it Gcriin 
di Torquaio TassOy dr, (Bn^scia, 1827), 
has exj>ressed tlie opinion that not linr 
nora, but Lucretia, afterwards the ^ of 
the duke of Urbino, was the object of th«‘ 
Platonic love of the unfortunat*.* poet 
Frederic Schlegel, in his Geschichie dr; 
alien %tnd neuen IJteratnr (History of 
Ancient and Modem Literature), conipar 
ing Ariosto, Camoens and Tasso, says of 
the latter, Not only a poetical, but also a 
patriotic, inspiration for the cguse of 
Christendom animated tliis poet, in whom 



^ Ipve of glory and pious feeling were 
* equally predominant. Yet bp has by no 
means reached the grandeur of his sub* 
ject; and so little has he exhausted its 
treasures, that he may be said only to 
have skimmed over its surfece. He was 
in some degree confined by the Virgilian 
form, fiom which he has borrowed, with 
no great success, a few pieces of what 
is commonly called the machinery. 
Tasso belongs, upon the whole, rather to 
the class of poets who represent them- 
^ selves and their own exquisite feelings, 
than of those who reflect a world in their 
own minds, and are able to lose and for- 
get themselves in it. The flncst passages 
of his poem are such as would be beauti- 
ful either by themselves or as episodes in 
any other epic, but have no necessaiy 
connexion with the subject. The charms 
of Armida, the beauty of Clorinda, and the 
lovo of Erminia — these and similar pas- 
sages are the ones which delight in Tasso. 
Ill his lyrical poems (iZtme), there is a glow 
of passion, and an inspiration of unfortunate 
Jove, compared with which the coldness of 
tlie artificial Petrarch appears repulsive, 
'fasso is altogether a poet of feeling ; and 
tis Ariosto is, throughout, a painter, so over 
tlie language and versification of Tasso, 
tliore is poured forth the whole charm of 
music — a circumstance which has, without 
doubt, greatly contributed to render him the 
favorite poet of the Italians- His popularity 
even that of Ariosto. Individual 
parrs and ejiisodes of his poem are fre- 
(pjcntly sung; and the Italians, having no 
iomantic ballads, like those of the Span- 
iards, have split their epic poem, in order 
a(iapt it to song, into what maybe call- 
<mI liailads, the most melodious, graceful, 
ooblo and poetical ever possessed by any 
pt‘opJ('. Perhaps this mode of treating 
tluMi* great jioem was the best for the en - 
joy meiit of it; for, by giving up the con- 
nexion, little seems to be lost. How far 
Tasso’s notions on epic art were from be- 
ing satisfactory to himself^ is evident from 
bis many alterations and unsuccessful at- 
rempts. His first attempt was a romance 
of chivalry. Afterwards, in the decline 
of his powers, be entirely recast the 
wJioJe of Ins Jerusalem Delivered, to 
whicii he owes his greatest fame, sacri- 
ficing to the moral severity or anxiety 
which he had adopted the most delightful 
and glowing passages in the poem, and 
introducinff, throughout, a cold allegory, 
little calculated to cornmnsate for what 
he had taken away. lie also attempted 
a Christian epic on the subject of the cre- 
ation. But, even to the most gifted poet, 
13 * 
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how dfficult must it be to unfold a few 
mysterious sentences of Moses into sa 
many cantos! In this poem, Tasso laid 
aside the use of rhyme, although his po- 
ems derive a great part of their charms 
fiom it, and afihpugh no poet ever pos- 
sessed Bp enthre a command of rhyme. 
He has often been censured for his plays 
of thought, or cmceUi, as they are called. 
Many of these, however, are not only foil 
of meaninf^, but beautiful as images. A 
poet of feeling and of love may especially 
be pardoned such trifling errors. If we 
regard Tasso merely as a musical poet of 
^feeling, it forms, in truth, no proper sub- 
ject of reproach, that he is, in a certain 
sense, uniform, and, tbrou^out, senti- 
mental. Uniformity of this sort seems to 
be inseparable from that poetry which is 
in its nature lyrical ; and it seems to me a 
beauty in Tas^ that he has spread this 
soft breath of elegy even over the repre- 
sentation of the charms of sense. But an 
epic poet must be richer in every thing ; 
he must be multiform ; he must embrace 
a whole world of objects, tiie spirit of the 
present time and of past ages, of his na- 
tion and of nature ; he must have com- 
mand not only over one chord, but over 
the whole complicated instrument of 
feeling.” — An account of the different 
original editions of Tasso’s works is to be 
found in TtLsaoa Leben und Characteristik 
nach Guingiien6y deargeatettt von F. A. 
Ebert — ^Tasso’s Life and poetical Char- 
acter, by Ebert (Leipsic, 1819). The Eng- 
lish language possesses three translations 
of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, by Fair- 
fax, Hpole and Wiffen. 

Tassowi, Alexander, one of the cele- 
brated Italian poets, was bom at Modena, 
in 1565. His childhood was rendered 
unhappy by the early loss of his parents, 
by sickness, enemies, and various misfor- 
tunes. All this, however, did not interrupt 
him in his studies at Bologna and Ferrara. 
In 1597, he went to Rome, and became 
secretary to cardinal Ascanio Colonna, 
who took him to Spain in 1600, and 
twice despatched him upon business into 
Italy (1602 and 1603). Upon one of these 
journeys he wrote his celebrated Consi^ 
derazioni aopra U Pebrarca. At Rome, 
he was admitted into the academy of the 
Umoristi. One fhiit of his intercourse 
wifli the societies of Rome was. the ten 
books of his Pensieri diversif a specimen 
of which, under the title Questifi, lie p^ 
lished in 1606, enlarged m 1612. ftliis 
work, foil of ingnnouB paradoxes (in 
Which the author was not probably al- 
ways serioas}, diieeied agiu^ the 
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eDeeSj wbs also seasoned with much wit lognese to recover the lost bucketi Taa* 
and elegance, and made a powerfiil im- soni relates, in twelve burlesque epic can- 
pressioD. more was this the case tos, characterized by the spirit and mce 

wi& the above-mentioned ConaideraaAnU^ of Ariosto, and breathing in some {uaces 
which first appear^ in 1600. Consider- an epic grandeur. The mnguage has the 
ing the veneration in which Petrarch was genuine Tuscan character, and the versi- 
h^d by Bome to be extravagant, he en- Ication is easy and agreeable. If this 
d^yoiM, in an unreasonable manner, to poem has met the fate of Hudibras, the 
diminidt the fame of this great poet, and rc^ason, in both cases, is the same ; namely, 
hence became involved in a series of con- that the interest of the circumstances has 


troversies. Tassoni had been without of* 
fice since the death of cardinal Colonna. 
Being destitute of the mean^ of an inde- 
pendrat livelihood, he entered, in 1613, 
the service of the duke of Savoy, Charles 
Emmanuel, and of the cmdinal, his son. 
Here he was alternately in favor and dis- 
grace. This mi^ht have been, in part, 
owin^ to his uniform hatred against the 
Spaniards, with whom the duke was 
sometimes at war, sometimes at peace. 
Tassoni has been accused, not without 
reason, of writing some philippics {JUip- 
picht) against the Spaniards, and likewi^ 
a treatise entitled Le Eaequie ddla Mo- 
norchia di SpaenOy although he positively 
denied the aumorship of them. In 1623, 
he left the service of the duke, and de- 
voted himself for three .years to study 
and the cultivation of dowers, of whicii 
he was veiy fond. At that time, he prob- 
ably completed a work previously com- 
menced {U Compendiodd Baronio)y which 
he began in l^in, but afterwards exe- 
cuted in Italian. In 1626, his condition 
was improved. Cardinal Ludovisio, a 
nephew of Gregory XV, received him 
into his service upon advantageous terms. 
After the death of the cardinal, in 1632, 
Tassoni entered,with the title of counsellor, 
into the service of his native prince, duke 
Francis I. He received an honorable al- 
lowance, and resided at court, but en- 
joyed this good fortune for three years 
only, when he died, in 1635. The fame 
of Tassoni is owing, not to the works 
already enumerated, but to a comic-epic 
poem, under the title La Secchia rapuaj 
which first appeared in 1622, and was 
published by Inra, probably for particular 
reasons, as the production of his youth, 
alfhough the careful finish of the versifi- 
cation bears the stamp of mature age. 
The subject the poem is the war of the 
Modonese and Bolognese, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. In this war, 
the bucket of a well was removed from 
the city by the Modcmese, who had pene- 
trated into Bologna, and conveyed as a 
tr^hy to Modena, where it as preserved 
as' a tnemorial to the present dw. This 
events and the firuidess efforts of the Bo- 


passed away with the time in which the 
poem was written, so that many allusions, 
which constitute the veiy spirit of the 
poem, and at the time of its publication 
were easily understood, can now be made 
intelligible only by means of copious 
notes. 

Taste, in physiology ; one of the five 
senses, by which are perceived certain 
impressions made by particles of bodies 
dissolved by the saliva on the tongue or 
the other contiguous parts of the body 
endowed with this sense. As has been 
already observed in the article Scr^esy 
taste does not apptiar to be confined to 
the tongue, that member being wanting in 
many animals which do not seem desti- 
tute of the sense, and, in many which 
have a tongue, this member, from its 
structure, is not adapted to receive im- 
pressions from objects of taste. Again, 
it is not the whole surface of the human 
tongue, according to some late experi- 
ments, whicii is capable of those impres- 
sions that we ascribe to tast(\ By cover- 
ing the tongue with j)arc,hmonl, some- 
times in whole, and sometimes in different 
parts, two experimenters in Paris (MM, 
Guyot and Admyraula) found, that th(‘ 
end and sides of the tongue, and a small 
space at the root of it, together wilii a 
small surface at the anterior and superi<jr 
part of the roof of the palate, are the 
only portions of surface in the cavity af 
the mouth and throat that can distinguish 
taste or sapidity from mere touch. A 
portion of extract of aloes, placed at any 
other part, gives no sensation hut that 
touch, until the saliva carries a solution 
of the sapid matters to those parts of t)ie 
cavity.* (See Tongue,) The little glarui^> 
of the-trujgue dissolve the Sfilts contained 
in articles of food, which, when dis 
solved, j^wnetrate into the three nerves 
on each side of the tongue, that are con 

* Hliimenbach, in his Comp. Anatomy, 
by Coulson (London, 1827 ^ ch. xviii), says . “ f 
have seen an adult, and, in other respects, well 
formed man, who^ was bom without a tongue 
Ho could distin^ish, nevertheless, very easily, 
the tastes of solutions of salt, sugar and aloes, 
rubbed on his palate, and would express the taste 
of each by writing.” 
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. nected with the brain and spinal mairow. 
Thus we receive those sensations which 
we call staeeify soar, hUttr, sharps insipidf 
astrineenij and numberless others, winch, 
though we have no names for them, yet 
are very distinct, as they enable us to rec- 
ognise particular objects. The impres- 
sions thus received we ascribe to the ob- 
jects that excite them, though acidity is, 
properly speaking, not more a quality of 
vinegar than pain is of the whip or spur. 
The word tciate thus comes to be applied 
. to the things which excite it; and we say, 
sugar tastes sweet with the same propri- 
ety or impropriety that we say, a flower 
smells sweet, a bird looks black. This 
confusion of cause and effect, in common 
language, is very natural, in fact unavoid- 
able, considering the way in which lan- 
guage is formed. We possess very few 
words to designate the endless variety of 
tastes, of wliich we are very sensible. In 
this respect taste is similar to hearing. 
Though we all know Jiow to distinguish 
a tune on the piano from the same on the 
guitar, it is impossible to explain distinctly 
why or how. Our capability of express- 
ing tastes is, however, much greater than 
of expressing smells. Taste and smell 
are. very closely connected, the loss of one 
being accompanied with the loss of the 
other. (See Smell.) Many words, desig- 
nating impressions on the one sense, are 
used also for those received from the 
<uher, and flavor is daily applied to both. 

A sweet »mell is a very common phrase ; 
and ill Thuringia the common people say 
the nosegay tastes sweet. In respect to 
ipstlietics, taste signifies that faculty by 
wliich >ve judge of the beautiful and 
pnqier, and distinguish them from the 
ngly and unsuitable. The name results 
from tin; similarity of this faculty with 
the physical taste. The office of both is 
to discriminate between the agreeable and 
fiisugrecalile ; but the comparison has of- 
len been camcd too far ; thus, because the 
bf^autiful is also agreeable, the beautiful 
and agreeable have oflon been taken for 
oiu' and the same ; and because matters 
of physical taste are not proper subjects 
of dispute (since the same flavor, for in- 
stiincx}, may be pleasant to one |>erson and 
very disagreeable to others), it has been 
sometimes supposed that taste, in {esthet- 
ics, can liave reference only to the acci- 
dental impression of a worK of ait on the 
individual. But {esthetics teaches that, 
though an individual may not like a pic- 
ture of Raphael, and find less satisfaction 
in a drama of Sbakspeare than in the 
coarse productions of a very inferior rnind^ 


there is yet beauty in them ; that is to say, 
they answer the clemands of cerUun rules 
which have an objective (q. v.) and gen- 
eral character, so that the beauty of a 
work of art may be a proper suljgect of 
discussion. Taste is the faculty of judg- 
ment operating in a certain sphere. It 
must be fbrm^ by practice, whereby it 
difihrs essentially from the sense of tb^ 
beautiful. This is natural, whilst taste is 
the fruit of observation and reflection. 

Tate, Nahum, an English poet, was 
bom in Dublin about the year 1652, and, 
after receiving a classical education at 
Trinity college, went to London, where 
he obtained the patronage of the earl of 
Dorset. On the death of Shadwell, the 
interest of his friends procured him the 
situation of poet laureate to William III. 
This post he held through that and the 
succeeding reign ; and he even lived long 
enough to write the first birth-day ode on 
George I. He died in the mint, whither 
he h^ retired from his creditoi's, in 1715. 
He was the autlior of Brutus ; of Alba, a 
tragedy ; Duke and no Duke, a farce ; and 
some other dramatic pieces : but it is by 
his metrical version of the Psalms of Da- 
vid, executed in conjunction with doctor 
Nicholas Brady, and commonly affixed to 
the liturgy of the church of England, that 
his name is now principally known. Sev- 
eral elegies and other occasional pieces 
also proceeded from his pen. 

Tatianists. (See Gnostics.) 

Tatius, Achilles, a Christian bishop of 
the third century, was bom at Alexandria 
in Egypt. Prior to his becoming a pros- 
elyte from paganism, he was the author of 
one of the earliest Greek romances now 
extimt, entitled the Amours of Clitophon 
and Leucippe, of which there is a trans- 
lation by Uruceius. Part of a commen- 
tary on the De Sphara of Aratus, as- 
cribed to him, has come down to posteri- 
ty, and has b^n translated by Petavius. — 
Tatius is also tlie name of an ancient 
king of the Sabines, who made peace with 
the Romans, and shared his kingdom 
with Romulus, but was assassinated six 
years afterwards, at tlie instigation of his 
colleague. 

Tattooing; a name borrowed from 
the South sea islands, where it denotes 
the practice of staining the skin by punc- 
turing it with a sharp instrument covered 
with coloring matter, or inserting the color 
in incisions made in the skin, and thus 
forming a variety of figures. We find 
similar practices amon^ other barbarous 
tribes, and, to a ceitinn extent, among 
soldiers, sailors, &c. Degrees of rank 
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among savages are often designated by 
the greater or less sur&ce of tattooed 
skin: sometimes the whole body» the &ce 
not excepted, are found tattooed. This 
is the case among the people of New 
Zealand. 

Tauchnitz, Charles Christopher Trau- 
gott, a printer and bookseller in Leipsic, 
bom in 1761, has had an important influ- 
ence upon G^man typography. In 1808, 
he began the publication of the classical 
authors, and, in 1816, he set up his stere- 
otme foundery on the Stanhope plan, 
which had previously been unknown in 
Germany. Tauchnitz was the flrst to ap- 
ply the process of stereotyping to music. 
Besides publisliing cheap editions of the 
classics, he has also printed some splendid 
editions both of Greek and Latin authora. 

Tau£??zi£n von Wittenberg, Fred- 
eric Bogislav Emanuel, count of, Prus- 
sian general of infantry, a distinguished 
soldier, was born in 1760. His lather 
was the celebrated defender of Breslau. 
Tauenzien took part in the unfortunate 
campaign of 1806. In 1813, he coope- 
rated in the victories at Gross-Beeren 
(q. V.) and Dennewiiz. (q. v.) December 
26, he took the fortress of Torgau ; Janu- 
aiT 13, 1814, Wittenberg (on account of 
which he was called Tammicn von WU- 
itnberg ) ; and, May 24, 1814, Magdeburg. 
He died, in 1824, in Berlin. 

Taught ; the state of being extended 
or stretched out, usually applied in oppo- 
sition to slack. 

Tauber, John, a celebrated German di- 
vine, bom in 1294, or later, at Strasburg or 
Cologne, entered, when very young, the or- 
der of the Dominicans. His life was pure. 
His sermons, written in Latin and deliv- 
ered in German, produced a great effect. 
He did much to improve the German di- 
dactic style. The earliest editions of his 
sermons are of 1498 and 1580. His early 
sermons are more metaphysical ; the later 
ones simple and popular. Versions of 
them have often been published in mod- 
em German. He died in 1361. Arndt 
wrote his life in 1689. 

. Taunt ; a marine epithet, signify ing high 
or taU. It is particularly applied to the 
masts, when they are of an extraordinary 
le^hy as square is applied to long yards. 

Taunton, the shire-town of Bristol 
coun^, Massachusetts, is situated at the 
junction of Canoe, Rumford and Taun- 
ton rivers, thirty-two miles south of Bos- 
ton, and twenty-one east of Providence ; 
irapalation in 1830, 6045. It is a hand- 
some and flourishing town, and contains 
Che county buildings, an academy, a bank, 


and seven meeting houses. It has exceL 
lent water power, and there are severd 
factories fat cotton, pap^, nails, and vari- 
ous kinds of iron work. The Indian name 
of Taunton was Coharmei. 

Taunton ; a town of England, in Som- 
ersetshire, 140 miles west of London; 
Ion. 3° 16 W.; lat. 5(P SO' N.; popula- 
tion in 1821, 8339. It consists of four 
principal streets, which are wide and well 
built, and contains two parish churches. 
The woollen manufacture has flourished 
in this town almost ever since its first in- 
troduction into England by the emigrants 
from Flanders, the first manufacture be- 
ing established here about the year 13®>. 
Of late years it has decayed. A silk 
manufacture was introduced here in 1780, 
and now employs a great part of the in- 
habitants. Taunton is an ancient borough 
liy prescription, and has returned mem- 
bers to parliament from the year 1294. 

Tauria. (See 'Taurida.) 

Taurida ; a government of Russia, 
comprising the Crimean peninsula (Cher- 
sonesTis Taurica), the island of Taman, 
and the districts and steppes in habited by 
the Nogay and Budshiuk Tartars. Tlie 
province of the Cossacks of the Black sea 
is also connected with it in matters of 
government ; population, 346 , 000 . These 
countries were anciently inhabited h\ 
Scythians and Greek colonists, and, since 
the time of Herodotus (B. C. 450 ), have 
been conquered and devjistated by inf>rf‘ 
than seventy different nations. Towanls 
the end of the fifteenth century, they were 
conquered by the Turks, wiio drove out 
the Venetians and the (h-noese eolonii*^ 
there. Th<^ Criujea liad its own khan, 
who was, however, dependent on the sul- 
tan, and was obliged to he confirmed liv 
him in his dignity. In 1774 , the 
were forced by Russia to acknowleclgti it j 
independence, and, in 178 . 3 , it was an 
iiex<?d to Russia. The imperial title w:i> 
graced with the addition of c/ar of tin* 
Taurian Chersonese, and Potennkin, wliu 
had been active in effecting tin? suhjug?i 
tion of the Tartars, received the title of 
the Taurian. The principal towns in 
Taurida are Simpheropol, or Akinetchuf 
the capital, Kinbum, at the moutii of thf^ 
Dnieper, Perekop, or Orcapi, a fortross on 
the isthmus which connects the Oriinea 
with the continent ; Feodosia (see Caffa). 
Sebastopol and Ein>atoria are im[>ortant 
for the commerce or the Black sea. Most 
of the inhabitants are Tartars, who profjss 
the Mohammedan religion, and are en- 
gaged in trade, manufactures, agriculturo. 
and the raising of cattle. There are also 
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-many Russian, Greek, Armenian, Ger- 
man, &c. colonists, who are encourued 
by the |mveniment to settle here. The 
part of Taurida between the isthmus and 
the Dnieper consists of great plains, some 
of which are infertile and uncultivated. 
The northern part of the Crimea is desti- 
tute of water and wood, and has a poor 
and saline soil. The southern part is 
mountainous, but one of the most fertile 
and delightful countries in the world. All 
sorts of fruits and grain, wine, silk, wax 
<uid tobacco are amon^ the productions. 
— See Clarke’s IVnvelsin Russia^ Tartary 
and Turkey, and Castclnau’s Easai aur 
VHiatoirc ancienne et modeme de la JSTou- 
velle Ruasie (Paris, 1820). 

Tauris ; capital of the province of 
Aderhidjaii, in Western Persia, situated 
ill an extensive plain without trees, on the 
small river Spintsha ; lat. 38° 20' N. ; Ion. 
d()° 31' E. It contains 300 caravansaries, 
250 dshamis and mosques, and 150,000 
inhabitants. It is celebrated throughout 
Vsia as a commercial place, and also has 
important manufactures. The shagreen 
is made here, with which almost all Per- 
sia is supplied, every one except the peas- 
ants wearing boots and shoes of it. Tau- 
ris contains some magnificent ruins. It 
luLS suffered rejieatedly from earthquakes, 
and from hostile violence. It was the 
rt*sidence of Abbas Mii*za, crown -prince 
of Persia, until 1828, when it was occii- 
[ued by the Russians. {See Peraia.) 

Taurus, in astronomy. (See Conatel- 
(ation^ and Ecliptic.) 

Taurus ; a celebrated cliain of inoun- 
lains in the eastern part of Asiatic Turkey, 
wliiisc? greatest height is in th«3 vicinity of 
tile source’s of the Phiphrates, whence it ex- 
i*‘nds in s(!V(!ral ridges over the greatest 
parr of Wcsleni Asia. One ridge, the 
Via Dag, runs through Natolia, and tcr- 
Miiiiatcs in the Chelidonian promontory 
o\cr against Rhodes. Another branch 
.‘\tcnds inro Syria, and there fiirms the 
Li ha nils and Anti-Idhanus. To the north, 
rhe 'ranrus, which is connected with the 
system of mountains in Central Asia by 
Us branches, at>proache8 the Caucasus, 
and fo the east unites with the snowy 
Kiarij and mount Zagros. 

'IVt^Tonoov (from the Greek tqvto, the 
-amc, and Aoros, speech J ; the repetition 
of the same sense in different words or 
phrases. (See Pleonasm.^ 

TAVEii^tiER, Jean Baptiste, baron d’Au- 
hoime (a title derived from an estate near 
Geiuwa, 'which his success in mercantile 
purauits enabled him to purchase], was 
tlie son of a Dutch merchant settled at 


Paris, who traded lai^ely in diarts 
and ma^, the perusal of which first in- 
spired his son with a propensity for trav- 
elling. He was bom at Paris about 1605, 
and, before his twenty-first year, had al- 
ready visited a considerable portion of 
Europe. He subsequently travelled 
through Turkey, Persia, and other Eastern 
countries, six times by different routes, 
trading as a diamond merchant, at the 
same time that he indulged his thirst for 
making himself acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of remote nations. Of 
these his journeys he gave an account, 
with the assistance of a literary friend, 
whose services the defects of his own ed- 
ucation made necessary to arrange the 
mass of his observations. In 1668, hav- 
ing realized a large fortune, and obtained 
a patent of nobility from the French king, 
he retired to his estate in the Genevese 
territories, with the view of passing the 
remainder of his life in tranquillity. The 
misconduct of a nephew, by injuring his 
pecuniary resources, altered his deter- 
mination, and induced him once more to 
set out for Russia for the purpose of re- 
cruiting his shattered finances. He suc- 
ceeded in reaching Moscow, the ancient 
capital of that vast empire, but died there 
soon after his arrival, in the summer of 
1689. His Travels, of which there is an 
English tionslation, have gone through 
several editions in the original French. 

Taxes, Taxation, denotes that por- 
tion of their property which the govern- 
ment of a state exacts, for the supply of 
the public necessities, from its subjects, 
or other persons residing in the country, 
and partaking of its advantages. Hence 
they form a part of the state revenues. 
Another part is formed by the revenues 
fixim the domains, and Grom the royal 
prerogatives, so far as the last afiTord only 
official gains, and are hot used at the 
same time as means to exact or to raise 
taxes. (See Damaina, and Royalties.) In 
most states, particularly in those of an- 
cient times, the public expenditures were 
supplied fiem the revenues of domains 
and royalties, -which were considered, 
the former as the property, the latter as 
privileges, of the sovereigns. As the ex- 
penses of the state continually increased, 
or the rulers, from bad economy, found 
the above-mentioned sources of revenue 
iiisufiScient, friey began to -demand con- 
tributions ^m the members of the com- 
munity, and imposed upon them taxes or 
imposts. They usually, howevw, met 
with great difficulties, since the nobles 
would not sufier themselves to be taxed. 
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under pretext of forming a state within 
themMtves, and maintained, that such 
oontributions could be raised only with 
their consent What could be obtained 
from them voluotarily, was very little. 
They, however, acknowledged the neces- 
sity of increasing the revenue of the 
state ; but the soverei^s were afhiid to 
constridn them to contribute, and inclined 
to grant them exemption from taxes, if 
they would only consent that the rest of 
the nation, which did not belong to their 
privileged order, should be subjected to 
imposts. The nobles, fearing that if no 
other source of revenue were left open to 
the sovereign, the burden of taxes would 
finally fall on themselves, willingly allow- 
ed him the right of taxing tlie rest of the 
nation, which, from want of union and 
power, was obliged to yield. Thus the 
taxes, for a long time, were laid almost 
every where on the commons only, the 
higher and more powerful orders, the 
clergy and nobility, being exempt. En- 
lightened governments, however, early 
perceived that, in order to render taxes a 
permanent source of revenue, means 
must be left to the subjects, of gaining, e veiy 
year, so much as to be able to subsist, and 
to have a sufficient sum remaining to pay 
the taxes. Hence they were induced to 
refrain from exhausting their property. 
But a long time elapsed before the prin- 
ciples of equitable taxation were well 
understood. It was not till a late period, 
since government has become an object 
of profound reflection, and a more per- 
fect system of political economy has 
arisen, that a theory of taxation has been 
formed, which can be used as a solid basis 
of revenue. According to this theory, 
taxes are the portions of the property of 
individuals, which each has to contribute 
to the public treasury, to defray the public 
expenses. From this definition it follows, 
1. that no one should be exempted from 
taxes, who possesses property or income, 
and is protected in his person and estate, 
and that, in consequence, absolute free- 
dom from taxes in any individual, so situ- 
ated, is unjust towards those members of 
the community who are charged with 
them ; 2. that the taxes ought to be as- 
sessed according to the net income' of 
each individual ; 3. that the taxes must 
never be suffered to injure the sources of 
income ; 4. that the ratio of taxes to in- 
come ought to be as small as possible, in 
order that the^ revenue of the nation, as 
well as of the individual,^ may be allowed 
to increase. The greatest difficulty in 
eSbeting a just distribution of taxes, is to 


find the clear income of every individunl. 
In the mode of taxation formerly prac- 
tised, this difficulty was but little consid- 
ered. Financiers were satisfied with 
laying taxes where they observed proper- 
ty or income, without caring much 
whether they were taken from the gross 
or net income, from the capital, or from 
the interest and profits. The rudest 
mode was to assess the taxes according to 
the number of beads. On the supposi- 
tion that every one receives enough to 
pay something, they demanded from ev-* 
ery head such a sum as, it was presumed, 
even the poorest could afford : the rich 
and the jioor paid the same amount ; mid, 
therefore, the greatest inequality prevail- 
ed. Real property was early taken as a 
standard in distributing the taxes, as cul- 
tivated land, in civilized countries, ap- 
peared to be the safest and most substan- 
tial property. As this afforded to its pn»- 
prietors or cultivators a certain income, 
the annual produce of the lands ot' those 
who were declared subject to taxation 
was estimated, and, after this ratio, tlie 
tax was distributed on real property. 
Thus arose the land tax, in which, liow- 
ever, the gross and net produce of the 
lands were seldom accurately distinguish- 
ed ; and where it was done, little depen- 
dence was to be put upon the estimate' 
itself^ and still less on the maintenance of 
this principle through the changes of in- 
come. As the lancl tax was li sufficiiint 
to furnish the nccessaiy^ rev(iii e, othc.'r 
means were sought for, and the closest 
attention was paid, particularly as the cir- 
culation of money increased in civil soci- 
ety, to all those quarters w'lienj m(iiic;v 
appeared. Wherever money changed 
hands, as in sales, exchanges, iiiheritancf^^, 
taxes were laid. Whoever desired to oh 
tain any favor irorn the public of]ic<-rs, 
was obliged to purchase it with monc\ * 
When property was acquired, sornt'lhunr 
must 1)0 relinquished. Hence tin* lojiv 
series of taxes on acquisition aiul indu- 
try. As the income of the members nj 
the community did not yield so much a 
the state required, the attentitin of g<n 
crnrnCjnts was directed to expeialitures . 
and people were made to pay, where V 
their expenses could be estimated. Thu> 
taxes on consumption of every descrip 
lion were established. When taxes b(^- 
gan to he treated scientiflcally, which 
was not till a long time after the differ- 
ent kinds had been invented and intro 
duced, attempts were made to bring the 
whole mass of the existing taxes under a 
general system. — All taxes may he ar 
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. rianged imder the foUowing classes : taxes 
* on the pbssession^ on the (icqumiionj or 
on the eryoyment of property. In order to 
judge whether they are rightly distributed, 
it must first be considered, whether they 
can be paid regularly and continually 
from the net income or not. There may 
be a possession which brings no gain at 
all, as a libraiy, a collection of pictures, 
&c. If an annual tax is laid upon such 
property, it would, sooner or later, con- 
sume the property, if it were to be paid 
^frorn it, and, consequently, would contra- 
dict the princmlcs above laid down, that 
property should be taxed only so far as it 
affords a regular income. In like way, 
acquisitions can be taxed, according to 
the principles of political economy, only 
when they are a permanent source of 
gain. If, therefore, any one acquires an 
estate or a capital by purchase, exchange, 
&:c., and taxes are laid upon such an ac- 
ejuisition, the tax is taken from the capi- 
tal, that is, from the means destined to 
produce profit. As far as this happens, 
or is in danger of happening, the system 
of taxation is defective. IIJ in fine, a tax 
is laid on enjoyment, or the value of things 
enjoyed, this ctin bo justified only so far 
as ho who f)urchases or enjoys such things 
can afibrd the expense, from an income 
wliich furnishes more than enough for 
ills subsistence, and the source of which 
is not necessanly diminished by the tax. 
If we s(iek, therefore, for the principle of 
{ fu* distribution of taxes, which ought to 
serve, at the same time, as a rule for judg- 
ing of die jiropriety of die distribution, 
this ran he no other than the net income 
of iJie [icrsons, or the net produce of the 
property. Net income or net profit 
is that part of income or profit which re- 
mains afier tlie portion necessaiy for the 
maintenance of the person, or the con- 
tinuance of the property which produced 
tlu^ income or the profit, has been sub- 
Tnicted. An income and profit are pro- 
<juc(id either, 1. from land ; 2. finm capi- 
tal ; 3. from labor. All taxes will be just 
and useful only so far as they are a part 
of the net produce from these sources, 
and are imposed and distributed after 
this principle. But as it is difficult, and, 
in many cases, impossible, in practice, to 
ascertain the net revenue of every one, 
the {K>liticiah must take different ways to 
find the just proportion. The first way 
is direct — ^to determine, from the statement 
of the parties concerned, or from official 
estimation, the net income of the persons, 
or the net produce of the land, and to as- 
sess the taxes according to the result. 


This kmd of taxes is called direct. But 
as this mode leaves a large portion of net 
incomes doubtful, their amount is sought 
for in an indirect way. It is supposed, 
that he who receives more than the 
amount at which be has rated his income, 
will consume and enjoy more than this 
sum will warrant, and, in particular, that 
he will enjoy certain articles, which the 
man of smaller income consumes not at 
all, or not in equal quantity. If, now, the 
expense for articles of consumption Is 
taxed, an additional sum can be generally 
drawn from all those who pay ah*eady a 
direct tax on income, not sufficient, how- 
ever, to cover tlie expenses of the state. 
This sum they can pay from their net 
income, if their affairs are properly ar- 
ranged. In this way, something more is 
obtained from the net income of those 
who have concealed a part, than they 
would have contributed if they had been 
taxed merely according to their own 
statement. These taxes are termed indi- 
rect, as they are calculated, like the others, 
on the net income, but only in an indi- 
rect way. The art of reaching this net 
income by taxes on consumption, or other 
indirect taxes, still remains very imper- 
fect. Its perfection is, however, neces- 
sary, if the system of taxation is to be 
established according to just principles. 
Another signification is Usually attached 
to the division of taxes into direct and in- 
direct. The mode in which they are 
raised is made the principle of denomi- 
nation. By direct taxes are understood 
such as are laid immediately on the con- 
sumers ; .by indirect taxes, such as are as- 
sessed on others in advance, who are left 
to remunerate themselves from the rest 
of the community. But this principle 
does not afford a logicalfy correct division ; 
for the same tax can be raised at one 
time directly, at another indirectly. Thus 
all taxes of consumption may be raised 
as well from those who consume the arti- 
cles, as from the tradesmen who deal in 
them. In like manner^ many artieles of 
luxury are taxed directly. Nevertheless, 
the taxes remain indirect, because the net 
income only is taxed according to the 
extravagance of individuals. Taxes im- 
posed on goods at Ihe time of their im- 
portation,, fue denominated customs fduHeSy 
or imposts^ Adam Smith mentions one 
objection to this mode of raising revenue, 
as ihe importioig merchant must enhanee 
the price of his goods, not only by the 
amount of the chity advanced by Kim^ 
but also for interest, profit, and guarantee 
of tliat amount, so that the cemsumer 
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in fact, jpay more than the tax. 
This objection la avoided by an excise 
tax, which is levied on the goods in the 
hands of the person who uses them, or at 
the time of their coming into his hands. 
An annual excise is sometimes levied 
upon articles of a durable nature, stlch as 
carriaf^es, watches, &c. ; and the principle 
on which this i^. apportioned, is to gradu- 
ate it according to the supposed expen- 
diture of the persons paying the tax, 
assuming that this will, as a general rule, 
be in. some near proportion to their in- 
come, In respect to imported articles, 
the excise is either a substitute for cus- 
toms, or an addition to them. Consider- 
ed as a substitute, the excise avoids the 
objection pointed out by Adam Smith; 
but then it is an expensive tax to collect, 
and it necessarily gives rise to an irksome 
inquiry into the private concerns and 
habits of people, so that, as far as import- 
ed goods are the subject of taxation, the 
customs are the most convenient, and, on 
the whole, the most productive tax; and 
this mode of taxing is almost universally 
adopted. It cannot be made a question, 
among a free people, to whom the right 
of taxation belongs. In England, the 
principle has long been acknowledged, 
that taxes are a voluntary donation t^m 
the people to the government. (See Chat- 
ham’s speeches on the complaints of the 
American colonies.) On the European 
continent, where, in the course of time, 
nearly all national representation has been 
lost, the physical power of the government 
is the sufficient argument, as in so many 
other instances, by which all discussion 
on the right of taxation is made useless. 
The dieory of taxes has been but very late- 
ly illustrated and perfected. Adam Smith 
laid the first foundation of a complete 
theory. Before him prevailed the physi- 
ocratical system ([see the article), which, 
however, nos no solid foundationa — See 
the works of Adam Smith, and Say, On 
Political Economy ; also sir Wm. Mere- 
dith^s Historical Remarks on the Taxation 
of Free States (London, 1788, 4to.); An- 
drew Hamilton’s Inquiry hUo the Princi- 
pies of Taxation (Eklinburgh, second 
^ition, 1799^ 4to.) ; Casaux’s^ Considera- 
tions the Effect of Itryoost in the vari- 
ous JUodes of Taxation (Paris, 1794, 8vo.) ; 
Frend’s Principles of Taxation (1799, 
8vo.) ; Montbion’s Irffluence of iheD^erent 
Sbecies of Taxation on the MoralUu^ the 
Aetboity andthe Industry qf JSfations (Paris, 
1808, 8vo.); Mirabeau^ Tkiorie de Pirn- 
; Ricai^’a Principles of PolUical 
jSkmumy and Taxation (1819, 8vo.). 


Exemption from Taxes, [^ough the 
following observations are more particu- 
larly applicable to the continent of Eu- 
rope, it was thought that the views which 
they present of a state of things different 
from what we have been accustomed to, 
might render them acceptable to our 
readei-s.] The privilege of exemption 
from taxes is granted to some orders of 
society, to individuals, or to particular 
kinds of property. The reasons for which 
it is usually allowed are, 1. the identity 
of the person exempted with the state ; 
2. to reward services rendered to the 
state ; 3. as a means of paying debte duo 
from the state ; 4. the incompatibility of 
the public burdens with the office or 
chaiacter of the individual exempted ; 
5. because an equivalent is received in 
some other way ; G. poverty ; 7, ancient 
privileges. As to the first reason, it is 
applicable only to the pereon of the sove- 
reign; for it would be absurd to load the 
sovereign with taxes, whilst the taxes are 
only established in order to afford the sove- 
reign the means of promoting the public 
welfare. It follows, tlicn, that the revenues 
of the state must be free from taxes, or 
that the state itself, cxinsidered as a jier- 
son, must be free from every tax. But 
whether the individual, likewise, who is 
invested with the sovereignty, should be 
entirely exempt from taxes, is a very 
difiei-ent question ; for in the revenue 
of such an individual, there arii always 
tw'o things to be distinguished, namely, 
a. diat which is employed by him iu the 
exercise of his public functions, and, 6. that 
which serves to defray liivS private ex- 
penses ; for it cannot bo contended thar 
ail which the sovereign expiuids is de- 
voted to the accomplishment of public ob- 
jects. In addition to his public c*4ipacir\ . 
he stands in the condition of a privai*- 
person, who has his individual wishes and 
wants to gratify. Now, if th<* roverme of^ 
tlie ruler is so tis not only 

supply that expenditure which is re- 
quired for maintaining the dignity of tin 
reigning family, but also to suffice for the 
private gratihcatlon of the ruler, the latte j 
part is undoubtedly to be considered like 
the net income of a private person. Iu 
this point of view, there Is no sufficient 
reason why the income of the* pruHr<? 
should be free from taxes. It apjiears 
rather, for several reasons, advisalile to 
subject it to taxation, like other private 
property; 1. because, in this way, the 
prince feels, proportionally, the burden 
of the tax, in his private capacity, being 
obliged, like every other mati,, to restrict 
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toB persraal e^ndkure ; 2. because the 

G rucipalioii of the prince in the public 
rdeiiB^ a^rds an encouraging example 
to his subjects, and serves to check the 
claim of exemption in any other cleuss of 
society. In those states where the 8ove> 
i^lgnty is vested in a numerous body, 
the distinction between that which be- 
longs to the members of the sovej^ign 
body, in their public and in their private 
capacity, is yet more evident. _ The 
members of a council who sh^ in the 
sovereignty, or of the sovereign senate 
itself^ can be as little entitled to exemp- 
tion from taxes as the members of a 
sovereign assembly of the nation in a 
democracy ; and the right of a prince to 
freedom from taxes on mat portion of his 
income which is devoted to his private 
gratification, is no better founded. If 
the state would reward an individual for 
public services by exempting him from 
taxes, this can reasonably be done only 
^ a personal exemption for his lifetime. 
To declare his estates free from taxes, is 
to make him a donation of a sum equal 
to the tax from which his estates are 
exempted. But to make this exemption 
perpetual, would be to make a gi'ant of an 
indefinite value, and must be regarded as 
an instance of blind extravagance. In 
general, this species of reward is ne of 
the most objectionable ; for the reword 
of public services should be drawn from 
the public revenue, to which all classes 
contribute in equal proportion. But the 
remission of a certain kind of taxes usual- 
ly imposes new burdens on some particu- 
lar class of subjects. Anotlier objection 
to this kind of reward is, that it makes 
exemption from taxes apj>ear an honor, 
when it is for the interest of the state that 
a citizen should consider himself the 
more important the more he contributes 
to the support of the public burdens. 
Nearly the same reasons, in particular the 
last, may be urged against the use of this 
exemption ns a means of paying the salaries 
of public officers. The privilege too often 
operates unequally in the case of different 
officers, one deriving from it a much 
greater advantage than another. Taxes 
paid in money are incompatible with no 
rank in society and no kind of occupation. 
Other public burdens, personal service, 
maintenance of soldiers, &c., may, in« 
deed, be inconsistent with onp or the 
other. On that account, it would to 
totter Uiat such burdens should be bome 
by individuals who are paid at a fixed 
rate for undertaking them. That the 
poor pay no taxes, is the natural conse- 
vo£. in. 14 


quence of a good system of taxation, 
which charges only the net income. It 
follows, from what has been siud, that a 
personal right to exemption from, taxes 
cannot be properly g^ted, and should' 
to abolished where it exists; sufficient 
indemnification being provided for those 
who suffer by the measure. These ex- 
emptions bad their origin in a time of 
limited views. As to the exemption 
from taxes of particular kinds of property, 
the most remarkable is that which is 
granted to certain landed estates. This 
privilege is usually justified by the follow- 
ing reasons : 1. that one estate has under- 
taken to pay the tax of another. In this 
way the nobility have often endeavored 
to defend the exemption of their estates, 
by pretending that their ancestors had 
ceded p^ of their lands* to the peasants, 
on condition that the latter, in addition to 
some labor on the lord’s estate, should 
pay the taxes of the same, from the 
produce of their farms. Such a contract 
might have been lerally made, and might 
stand good, if it bad been concluded for a 
fixed proportion of taxes, and the agree- 
ment could be clearly proved; but no 
compact can be acknowledged as binding, 
by which one side undertwes to relieve 
tne other from the burden of all future 
taxes, since no one can know what their 
amount may become, and whether the 
land granted would be a proper equiva- 
lent ; for, in every contract, the nature of 
the obligation should be definite. But 
in addition to the fact, that such contracts 
are mere fictions, the state should allow 
them no validity, because they give to 
taxes the appearance of an ignominious 
burden — an idea which no government 
should favor. 2. Gkiveiiiments have 
sometimes allowed individuals, and even 
whole nations, to redeem themselves from 
a certain tax, for a gross sum ; as, for in- 
stance, in England, in the case of. the 
land tax. Such contracts must be kept ; 
but no individual, still less a whole cla^s, 
or nation, can purchase an entire exemp- 
tion from taxes, because the amount of 
future taxes cannot be estimated, and, 
consequently, their value cannot to set- 
tled. This would be to sell the very 
means of the state’s existence. To sell 
an improper tax, in order to establish a 
better, as was done with the land tax in 
England, may to advisable, and certain 
objects may tnus^ for a time, to exempmd 
from taxes ; but this is no reason for re- 
leasing the income which they for 
all fiiture times, fiom taxes. 3. 
the privilege of exemption never cm to 
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considered as absolutely irrevocable^ but 
is subject to be judfl^ on the general 
principle of utili^i like all other positive 
laws and insdtutions ; and if found inap> 
plieable, injurious, and oppressive to other 
classes of citizens, such laws must be 
emended or abolished. And as the state 
ought never to persist in old errors at the 
expense of its citizens, so, on the other 
hand, riiose who are to lose the privilege of 
exemption from taxes should be indemni- 
fied for it accor^ng to equitable principles. 

Tat, a river of Scotland, which rises 
in the west part of Perthshire, passes 
through Loch Tay, and runs into the 
German sea, forming a large bay at its 
mouth, called the Prith of Tay. It is 
navigable for vessels of five hundred tons 
to Newburgh, in Fife, and for vessels of 
considerable size as far as Perth. The 
salmon fishery on the Tay is extensive. 

Tatlor, John, usually called the toater 
poetf from his l^ing a waterman, was 
TOm in Gloucester, about 1580. He was 
taken young to London, and apprenticed 
to a waterman. He was at the taking of 
Cadiz, under the earl of Essex, in 1596, 
and afierwards visited Germany and Scot- 
land. At home he was many years col- 
lector for the lieutenant of the Tower of 
London, of his foes of the wines from all 
the ships which brought them up the 
T^mes. When the civil wars broke out, 
he retired to Oxford, where be kept a 
common victualling house, and wrote 
pasquinades upon Uie Roundheads. He 
afterwards kept a public house at West- 
minster. He died in 1654, aged seventy- 
four. His works are published under the 
title of “ All the Works of John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, being Sixty and Three in 
Number, collected into One Volume by 
the Author, with sundry new Additions, 
corrected, revised, and newly imprinted” 
(1630, folio). These pieces are not desti- 
tute of natural humor, and of the jingling 
wit which prevailed so much during the 
reim of James I. 

TATLORy Jeremy, an eminent divine and 
prelate of the Irish church, was born in 
the year 1613, at Cambridge, where his 
fiulier was a barber. He was educated at 
Perse’s fiee school in his native place, 
and entered, in 1626, a sizar in Caius cob 
lege, where be continued until be had 
giMuaCed master of arts. Entering into 
cadm, be oecarionally lectured for a 
fifiend at St Paul’s cathedral, where be 
altiacted the attention of archbishop Laud, 
vriio procured him a fellowship of All 
Souls c<file|^ Oxford, and, in 1640, 
tain^ for bun tbe rectoiy of U] 


In 1642; he was created doctor ^ divinity 
at Oxfbid, at which time he chap- 
lain in oidinaiy to Charles I, whom he 
attended in some of his campaims, and 
aided by several writings in delfonce of 
the church of England. After the par- 
liament proved victorious, his living being 
sequestrated, he retired into Wales, where 
he was kindly received by the earl of 
Carbery, under whose protection he was 
allowed to exercii^his ministry, and keep 
a school. In this obscure situation he 
wrote those copious and fervent dis- 
courses, whose fertility of composition, 
eloquence of expression, and comprehen- 
siveness of thought, have rendered him 
one of the first writers in the English 
language. The death of three sons with- 
in a short period, rendered a change of 
place necessary for the restoration of his 
tranquillity, and he removed to London, 
and officiated, not without danger, to pri- 
vate congregations of royalists. At length 
he accepted an invitation from lord Con- 
way to reside at his seat in Ireland, where 
he remained until the restoration, when 
ho was elevated to the Irish see of Down 
and Connor, with the administration of 
that of Dromoro. He was also made a 
privy counsellor for Ireland, and chosen 
vice-chancellor of the university of Dnh- 
lin. He conducted himself, on his ad- 
vancement, with all the attention to his 
duties, public and private, which had ever 
distinguished him in huinblo situations. 
Piety, humility and charity wore his lead- 
ing characteristics ; and, on his death, at 
Lishurne, Aug. 13, 1667, he hjft hut very 
moderate fortunes to his three danghnM*^. 
Taylor possessed the advantages of a 
comely person and a melodious yo'ic\\ 
which were further set oif by the most 
urbane manners and agreeable (jonv^ers;? 
tiori. His works have been printed in 
four, and also in six volumes folio, a gre^i? 
ptut of which consists in sermons and 
devotional pieces. There an? like win* ‘ 
several treatises, one of the most remarJ; 
able of which is entitled, A Diseoursf* of 
the Liberty of Prophesying (Prt^aehhig . 
(4to., 1647), which pleads eloquently and 
strenuously for liberty of conscience" Of 
the other writings of this prelate, the* 
most generally are his («oiden 

Grove, or Blaiiadl of daily Prayers ; hi.< 
treatises on Hol^ Living and Dying ; and 
his Dudor Ihtbuaniiumi or Rule of Con- 
scicnace. Of these the two former are pe- 
culiarly admirad for forvor of devotional 
feeling, beauty of imagery, and illustra- 
tive and copKHie impmrivcsiess of elo- 
quence. A new eoitkm of his works. 
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•with a ]i)l|aby the late bishop Heber, was 
published in 1822 Q5 volumes). 

TAYiiOR, John, LL. D., a distinguished 
scholai* and critic, the son of a b^ber of 
Shrewsbuiy, received the rudiments of 
education at the grammar-school of his 
native town, and was entered of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, of which, he became 
a fellow in 1730. In 1732, he was ap- 
pointed librarian of the university, which 
office he soon after quitted for ffiat of 
registrar. He published an edition of 
•Lysias in 1739, and in 1742 became a 
member of doctors’ commons. Two 
years afterwanls he was made chancellor 
of Lincoln ; and in 1751, entering into 
orders, was presented to the living of Law- 
ford, in Essex. He* published, in 1755, 
Elements of Civil Law (4to., reprinted in 
1769). He died in 1766, after having just 
completed an edition of Demosthenes, in 
two vols., 8vo. Besides the works already 
mentioned, be was author of an Ex- 
planation of the Marmor Sandvicensey 
and an edition of Two Orations of De- 
mosthenes and Lycurgus. 

Taylor, Thomas, well known by the 
title of the Platonist^ was born in London, 
of obscure parents, in 1758, and, at the 
age of nine years, was placed at St. Paul’s 
school, it being intended to educate him 
as a dissenting minister. Disgusted, how- 
civer, with the manner in which the dead 
languages are taught, he prevailed on his 
father to mlinqiiish this plan. He was 
then only twelve years old ; yet he became 
deeply enamored of a Miss Morton, who 
afterwards gave him her hand. While at 
Ward’s Young Mathematician’s 
(riiidc! inspired him with a love of mathe- 
matics, and, though his father was adverse 
to the study, the youth soon contrived to 
hccorm^ a proficient in his favorite sci- 
ence. This he accomplished by sacri- 
licing to it a part of the hours of rest ; 
and tliat he might procure a light without 
l)eing discovered, he concealed a tinder- 
hox under his pillow. When he was fif- 
t‘‘en, he was placed under an uncle, at 
Sln^eruess, who was an officer of the 
dock-yard — a situation irksome in its na- 
utrc, and rendered mom so by the tyran- 
ny of his uncle. After enduring it for 
tliree years, he became pupil to a dissent- 
ing preacher, with the view of entering 
into the church. At this period he also 
renewed his acquaintance with Miss Mor- 
ton, to whom be was secretly married. 
Their secret was, however, betrayed, and 
they were thrown upon the world, with 
scarcely sufficient resources to prevent 
them from starving. At length Mr. Tay- 


lor obtained employment as usher to a 
school at Paddin^on, which, as it kept 
him absent fix>m his wife, he exchanged 
for that of a clerk in a banking-house, in 
the city. Still his pecuniary means were 
so limited, that in the course of the day 
he could not obtain a proper quantity of 
food, and he often iell senseless on the 
floor when he reached his home. At 
length, his circumstances were somewhat 
amended. His studies were still con- 
tinued with unabated ardor, and, as the 
banking-house absorbed the whole of his 
days, he was obliged to devote to them 
several hours of the night Having made 
Iiimi^lf master of the works of Aratotlc, 
he passed on to those of Plato, and the 
commentators on Plato’s philosophical 
writings. After he had been nearly six 
years in the banking-house, the failure of 
his health, and the nature of his occupa- 
tion, determined him to procure some 
more eligible mode of living. An attempt 
to construct a perpetual lamp made him 
advantageously known to several eminent 
persons, who enabled him to emancipate 
himself from the drudgery of the banking- 
house. The munificence of a private in- 
dividual, Mr. William Meredith, now put 
it in his power td publish a translation of 
the works of Plato, and the Platonic com- 
mentators. Mr. Taylor also labored for 
the booksellers ; but the remuneration 
which he received from them was inade^ 
quate to his toil. For his translation of 
Pausanias he was paid only sixty pounds ! 
If we contemplate the numerous obsta- 
cles which have opposed his progress, it 
is impossible not to admire the steady 
perseverance with which he has pursued 
his course ; and it is little to the credit of 
England, that a man of such powers of 
mind, and such extensive learning, should 
so long have been left to struggle through 
the world with no other patronage than 
that of a few pnvate individuals. Among 
his translations from the Greek are Ploti- 
nus on the Beautiful (12mo.) ; Proclus oh 
Euclid, and Elements of Theology ; Five 
Books of Plotinus ; Pausanias’a De- 
scription of Greece, with Notes (3 vote., 
8vo., 1794) ; Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
with Notes; the Dissertations of Max- 
imus Tyrius (2 vote., 12mo.) ; the 
Works of Plato (5 vols., 4to., 1804] ; the 
Wmrks of Aristotle, with Eluciratioiis 
4h>m the best Greek Commentators (9 
vote*, 4to.); the Six Books of Precltlsoii 
the Tlieolf^y of Plato, to winch a dev- 
ehth Book is added by the tranldMor ; 
Jamblfohtts’s Lifeof Pytfafupodr^ or'l^ftlr- 
agoric Life, accompanied by Eragtniniai 
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of the Ethical Writings of certain Pythag- 
oreps, and a new Collection of Pytha- 
TOric Sentences ; the Connnentaries of 
Plocliis on the Timaeus ; Jamblichus on 
the Mysteries, &c. ^vo.). Among his 
original woi^ are a Dissertation on the 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries ; a 
Complete Collection of all the existing 
Chaldsean Oracles ; the 'Elements of the 
true Arithmetic of Infinites ; Miscellanies 
in Prose and Verse, with a great number of 
treatises accompanying his translations, 
and of articles in the Classical Journal. 

, Taylor, Jwe; an amiable and accom- 
plished female writer, born Sept. 23, 1783, 
m London. Her father was a highly re- 
spectable artist. While quite young, she 
^ve evident indications of poetic talent. 
Mr. Taylor became, in 1792, pastor of a 
dissenting congregation at Colchester, 
whither he carried his daughters, and 
taught them his own art of engraving. 
In the intervals between these pursuits. 
Miss Taylor committed the efRisions 
of her genius to writing, and con- 
tributed to the Minor’s Pocket Book, a 
small publication, in which her first work, 
the Beggar Boy, appeared in 1804. From 
thisperi^ until 1813,she continued to pub- 
lish occasionally miscellaneous pieces in 
verse, of which the principal are Original 
Poems for Infant Minds (in two volumes); 
Rhymes for the Nursery (in one); and 
some verses in the Associate Minstrels. 
A prose composition of higher pretension, 
which appeared in 1815, under the name 
of Display, met with much success. Her 
last and principal work consists of Essays 
in Rhyme on Morals and Manners, didac- 
tic poems, written with much elegance 
and feeling. This amiable and intellec- 
tual female died of a pulmonary com- 
plaint, in April, 1823. 

Tchad ; a lake in the interior of Africa, 
in the western part of Nigritia (q. v.), dis- 
covered by major Denham, in 1822. (Sec 
ClapperUm.) It lies between the king- 
doms of Bomou and Kanem, in lat. 1^ 
N., Ion. 17^ E. As it has not been en- 
tirely explored, its north-eastern limits 
are unknown, and its extent is uncertain. 
It receives two large rivers, the Ycou 
and the Shaxy, from the south-west. 

Tchai (in Turkish and Persian, river ) ; 
found in many geographical names. In 
Chinese geographical names, Vektii sig- 
nifies fortified place. Tot, Pno, and 
other words, signify the same. 

Tchano (Cheese {tit middle ) ; in many 
gc»ognipbical names, as Tchemg-Kone 
(Cwtru Jpngdom), the name which the 
Chinese give to thrir empire. 


Tchernv ; a Sclavonic word^f^ifying 
hUick^ and sometimes trOnUary^ Tchemy 
spears in many geographical names, as 
Tchemikov^ Tchemomtz* 

Tchino; Chinese for iotvn and taallf 
as Sm~Tching (New Town). 

Tchudsko Lake. (See Peipua.) 

Tea (thea). The t^ plant so strongly 
resembles the cameUia in its botanical 
characters, that it has lately been referred 
to that genus. The flowers and leaves 
are, however, much smaller. The shrub 
attains the height of five or six feet, and 
is branching and evergreen. The leaves 
are alternate, oval-oblong, serrated, about 
an inch and a half in length, of a dark, 
glossy-green color; and firm texture. The 
flowers are solitary or in pairs, disposed 
in the axils of the leaves; the corolla 
white, and composed of six petals. It is 
a native of China and Japan, and has 
been cultivated, and in common use in 
those countries, from the most remote an- 
tiquity. Tea was hardly known in Eu- 
rope before the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but now has become an article 
of such commercial importance in that 
portion of the globe, as to employ more 
that fifty thousand tons of shipping in the 
transportation of it from Canton. Still 
so vast is the home consumption, that it 
is alleged, that were Europeans to aban- 
don the commerce altogether, the price 
would not be much diminished in (^hina* 
It appeal's to be cultivated in all parts of 
China, even in the vicinity of Pekin, 
which is ill the same latitude as Philadel- 
phia, and has a very similar climate. Ii 
succeeds best in south exposures and in 
the neighborhood of running water. Ah 
the seeds are very apt to spoil, and scai-ccily 
one in five will germinate, it is usual to 
plant several in the same hole, at the 
deptli of four or five inches. The plants 
require little fu rtlier care than that of re 
moving the weeds, till the third year, 
when the leaves may he gathered. Ju 
seven years, the plants have attained the 
height of six feel ; but, as they bear t'ev. 
leaves, they arc trimmed down, which 
produces u great number of new leavers. 
The leaves are plucked off, one by one, 
with many precautions; and only from 
four to fifteen pounds are collected in a 
day. In a district in Japan, wliere the. 
tea plant is cultivated with peculiar care, 
the first gathering takes place at the end 
of the winter, when the leaves are young 
and tender, and are onlv a few days old : 
these, on account of Inehr scarcity and 
dearness, are reserved for the wealthy, and 
called imperial tea. The second ^itber 
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* ing is i^|he begiDDitfg of spring, when 
some leaves have attained their mil size, 
and others Sre only expanding: all are 
gathered promiscuously, and menVards 
sorted: the youngest especially are s^ 
arated with great care, and often sold for 
the imperial. The third and last gather- 
ing takes place towards the middle of 
summer: the leaves are now ftilly ex- 
panded, of inferior quality, and are re- 
served for the common people. In China 
the leaves are probably collected in the 
•same manner. There are two varieties 
of the tea plant — T. viridis, with broader 
leaves, and T. bokea — by some writers 
considered distinct species. Formerly, it 
was thought that green tea was gathered 
exclusively from T. viridia ; but this is 
now doubtful ; though it is certain there 
is what is called the green tea district^ 
and the black tea district ; atld the varie- 
ties of the one difter from those of the 
other district. Doctor Abel was told, by 
competent persons, that either of the two 
plants will afibrd the black or green tea 
of the shops, but that the T. viridis is 
preferred for making green tea. The 
names given, in commerce, to the differ- 
ent sorts of tea, are unknown to the Chi- 
nese, the imperial excepted, and are sup- 
j)o.sed to have been applied by the mer- 
chants at Canton. The tea leaves, being 
gathered, are cured in houses which con- 
tain from five to ten or twenty small 
furnaces, alnait three feet high, each hav- 
ing at the top a large, flat, iron pan. There 
is also u long, low table, covered with mats, 
on which the leaves are laid, and rolled 
l>y workmen, who sit round it. The iron 
(>an being heated to a certain degree by a 
iittle fire made in the furnace underneath, 
a t'evv pounds of the fresh gathered leaves 
are put upon the pan: the fresh and juicy 
i('aves crack when they touch the pan ; 
and it is the business of the operator to 
shift them as quickly as possible with his 
hare iiands, till they become too hot to be 
( asily endured. At this instant, he takes 
otf tiie leaves with a kind of shovel re- 
Htunbling a fan, and pours them on the 
mats: other operators, now taking small 
(juantitics at a time, roO Uiem in the palm 
of their hands in one direction, while a 
ifiird set are fanning them, that they may 
cool the more speraily, and retain their 
<‘nH the longer. This process is repeated 
two or three times, or ofiemr, before the 
t(^a is put into the stores, in order that edl 
the moisturemay be thoroughly disripated, 
and their curl more completely preserved. 
On every repetition, the pan is less heated, 
and the operation performed itme 


and cautiously.^ The tea is then se]pa- 
rSted into the difierent kinds, and depdS^ 
ited in the store for domestic use or ex^ 
portation. The different sorts of black 
and green arise not merely from soil, sit^ 
uation, or the age of the leaf; but after 
winnowing the tea, the leaves are taken 
up in succession as they fall ; those near- 
est the machine, being the heaviest, are 
the gunpowder tea ; the lightest, the worst, 
is chiefly used by the lower classes. That 
which is brought down to Canton then 
undergoes a second roasting, winnowing, 
packing, &c. ; and many hundred women 
are emjiloyed for these purposes. As a 
more select sort of tea, the flowers of the 
camellia sttsanqua appear to be collected. 
The leaves, indeed, of this plant are often 
used, and sometimes those of the other 
species of camellia^ though that practice 
is rather to be considered in the light of 
adulteration. Several other plants appear 
to be used as substitutes for tea, as a spe- 
cies of moss, different sorts of ferns, &c. ; 
and in Japan the leaves of the olea fra- 
grans are used to give it a high flavor. 
The seeds of the tea plant, as well as of 
the camellias, and especially of the C. 
oletfera^ are crushed for their oil, which is 
in very general lise in the domestic econ- 
omy of China. The black teas, usually 
imported by Europeans and Americans, 
are, beginning with the lowest qualities, 
boheay congOj campoy souckongy vouchongy 
pekoe; the green teas are twanicayy hyson 
skinyVounghysonyhysony imperiedy and gun- 
powder. The eflfects of tea on the human 
system are those of a very mild narcotic, 
and, like those of any other narcotic taken 
in small quantities, exhilarating. The 
green varieties of the plant possess this 
quality in a much higher degree than the 
black, and a strong infusion of the former 
will, in most constitutions, produce con- 
siderable excitement and wakefulness. 
Of all narcotics, however, tea is the least 
pernicious, if indeed it be so in any de- 
gree. It acts, likewise, as a diuretic and 
a diaphoretic, and powerfully assists di- 
gestion. Most of the attempts to cultivate 
the tea plant in foreign countries have 
met with little success. Within the last 
few yeairs, however, considerable efTorts 
have been made, hy the Dutch govern- 
ment of Java, to produce tea in that 
island, with the amstance of Chinese 
cukivators, with some prospect of success; 
and the emeiintent has been made to 
propagate the tea shmb In BrazUi also 
with the aid of Chinese laboreis. T^ ss 
we have said, wasuiftmown in Eun^ 
tU the imddle of the 17dk cCbiory, wftfonr 
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a Bmall quantity was fint imported by the 
Dutch. In 16m^ the Ehiglidi East India 
company imported two pounds and two 
ounces of tea, as a present to the king. 
In 1800, the annual consumption in Eng- 
land was somewhat above twenty mil- 
lion pounds, since which time it has been 
gradually declining, owing in part to the 
increase of duty in 1806 and 1819, and in 
part to the monopoly of the East India 
company. The present consumption is 
estimated at about twenty-five million 
pounds, which, for a population of sixteen 
and a half millions, ^ves but one pound 
nine ounces per head, while in 1800 it 
was one pound thirteen and a half ounces. 
This monopoly renders the prices of tea 
higher, the qualities inferior, and the va- 
rieties fewer, in England, than on the 
continent, or in the U. States; so that, 
while about a dozen kinds of tea are 
quoted in the Hamburg and New York 
markets, not more than six or seven are 
to be met with in England. Imperial 
is unknown there, and pekoe and gun- 
mwder are found only in small quantities. 
Russia and Holland are the only countries, 
on the continent of Europe, in which the 
consumption of tea is considerable. In 
1830, the imports into Russia amounted 
to 5,563,444 pounds, almost entirely of the 
black sorts. It is carried over land from 
Kiachta to Tomsk, and thence, partly by 
land and partly by the rivers, to Nov- 
gorod. The consumption in Holland 
amounts to about 2,700,000 pounds a year. 
In France, tea is not generally used, and 
the consumption is estimated not to ex- 
ceed 230,000 pounds. The importations 
into Hamburg vary from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 pounds, the greater part of 
which is forwarded to the interior of Ger- 
many. The imports into Venice and Tri- 
este do not exceed seven hundred weight. 
The consumption of the U. States fluctu- 
ates from about 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
pounds. The amount imported in the 
year ending September 30, 1830, was 
8,609,415 pounds ; exported 1,736,324 
pounds. The duties, by the tariff of 18.‘12, 
cease entirely on the 3d of March, 1833. 
The consumption of this country has re- 
mained nearly stationary for some years, 
while that of cofiee has increased with 
great rapidity. The prices of the differ- 
ent sorts of tea quoted in the Boston price- 
current for July 30, 1832, are, bohea, 24 
to 28 cents per pound ; souchong, 35 to 
37; hyson skin and'tonkay, SO to 55; 
young hyson, 70 to 77 ; Hyson, 80 to 85; 
impeim, 1J)8 to 1*12; gunpowder, 1.10 
to 1.15. Pottcboog and pekoe ore not 


quoted: the former is somewhat hi^^r 
than souchong; the latter is higher Uian 
gunpowder. 

Tbak-Wood {tedana grandis); one of 
the largest trees knovm, and one of the 
most interesting, from the properties of the 
wood. It is referred to the natural fam- 
ily vtihenacttB. The young branches are 
quadrangular and jointed ; the leaves op- 
posite, obovate and downy beneath, some- 
what declining, on young trees from one 
to two feet long, and eight to sixteen 
inches in breadth. The flowers are small, 
white and fragrant, disposed in widely 
spreading terminal panicles. The calyx 
is tomentose, and the corolla hardly 
longer than the c^x. The fruit is a 
one-celled drupe. This tree abounds in 
the extensive forests of Java, Ceylon, 
Malabar, Coromandel, &c., but especially 
in the empires of Birmah and Pegu, from 
which countries Calcutta and Madras 
draw all their supplies of ship timber. 
The wood is light and easily worked, and, 
at the same time, strong and durable. It 
is considered superior to all others for 
ship building, and is, besides, extensively 
used in the East in the construction of 
houses and temples. This tree has been 
introduced into the British possessions in 
India, and is now planted, with a view to 
timber, in the mountainous parts of Ben- 
gal. Its cultivation has also been recom- 
mended in the West ladies; and some 
circumstances seem to oucoiirags the 
idea that it will succeed beyond the trop- 
ics. The leaves furnish a purple dye, 
which is employed for coloring cottons 
and silks. 

Teai.. This name is given to some 
small species of duck, resembling, in theii 
habits and anatomical charac'.ters, the do- 
mestic sj>ecies. Teal frequent the fresh 
waters of the interior, living on aquatic 
plants and seeds, and rarely visit the sea- 
shore. The flesh is dry and difficult of 
digestion, but, notwithstanding, is in 
great request. We have two sfiecies in 
the U. States. The green-winged tea) 
(anoa crtcca) is distinguished by a large 
s{>ot of brilliant green upon the wing. It 
is found in all the northern parts of the 
globe. In Europe, it breeds so fiur south 
as France, but is not known to breed in 
the IJ. States. — ^The blue-winged teal (j2. 
diacors) is peculiar to America. It is the 
first of our ducks to reunn from the 
north on the approach of winter, usually 
making its appearance in the H^lavram 
early in September, and proceeding fiur- 
tber south with the first frosts. 

TBAl^alld LACHRTaiAn Omams. Tbe 
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' limpid uHd secreted by the lachrymal 
glands, and flowing on the surface of the 
eyes, is a little heavier than water, and 
contains much pure soda, also muriate, 
carbonate and phosphate of soda, and 
phosphate of lime. The organs which 
secrete this liquid are the lachrymal 
glands, one of which is situated in the 
external angle of each orbit, and emits 
six or seven excretory ducts, which open 
on the internal surface of the upper eye- 
lid, and pour forth the tears. The tears 
•have mixed with them an arterious, los- 
cid vapor, which exhales from the in- 
ternal surface of the eyelids, and external 
of the tunica conjunctiva^ into the eye. 
Perhaps the aqueous humor also trans- 
udes through the pores of the ‘cornea 
on the surface of the eye. A cer- 
tain part of this aqueous fluid is dis- 
sipated in the air ; but the greatest part, 
after having performed its office, is pro- 
pelled by the orbicular muscle, which so 
closely compresses the eyelid to the ball 
of the eye as to leave no space between, 
except at the internal angle, where the 
tears arc collected. From this collection 
the tears are propelled through the lach- 
rymal canals into the lachrymal sac, and 
flow into the cavity of the nostrils, where 
they are partly thrown out, partly swal- 
lowed. If the passage of the tears from 
the eyes to the nose is disturbed, or pre- 
vented (e. g. by a stoppage of the lachry- 
mal duct), they flow down the cheeks, and 
also collect in the lachrymal sac, ex- 
u^iid it, are here changed in their quali- 
ty, and cause an inflammation, which gen- 
oriilly brings on ulceration, and, if not at- 
tended to, even affects the bones. This is 
the disease kifbwn by tlie name of iocA/y- 
ftud fistula. To cure it, an operation is 
required, by which a new duct is formed 
ibr the tears to enter the nose. The tears 
have no smell, but a saltish taste, as peo- 
ple who weep perceive. They are of a 
transparent color, and aqueous consist- 
ence. The quantity, in its natural state, 
is just sufficient to moisten the surface of 
the eye and eyelids ; but from sorrow, or 
any kind of stimulus applied to the sur- 
face of the eye, so great is the quantity 
of tears secreted, that the puncta lachry^ 
malia are unable to absorb them. Thus 
the greatest part runs down from tlie in- 
ternd angle of the eyelids, in the form of 
great and copious drops, ujj^n the cheeks. 
A great quantity also deseends through 
the lachrymal passage into the nostrils ; 
hence those wno cry have an increased 
discharge from the nose. — ^The use of 
the team is to prevent the pellucid cornea 


from drying and becoming opaque, or the 
eye from concreting with the eyelkter 
They prevent that pain which would oth- 
erwise arise from the friction of the eye- 
lids against the bulb of the eye, from con- 
tinually winking. They wash and clean 
away the dust of thef atmosphere, or any 
thing acrid that has fallen into the eye. 
Weeping relieves the head of congestions. 

Teasei. (dipsacus). This plant bears 
a general resemblance to the thistle, and 
might very readily be mistaken for a com- 
pound flower ; but each floret is provided 
with its calyx, and the four stamens are 
not united. The corolla is tubular, and 
divided into four lobes at the summit ; 
the florets are disposed in large, . oval, 
conic receptacles, and are separated 
long, projecting scales or chafis.) — The 
cultivated teasel (Z>. fuUonum) has a 
herbaceous, upright, prickly stem; the 
leaves are connate, oval-lanceolate, and 
likewise prickly beneath, on the principal 
nervures. The florets are blue, and ex- 
pand successively by zones. It has been 
considered a variety of the wild teasel 
(D* splvestris)^ a common plant in many 
parts of Europe ; but it differs in having 
the scales or chaffs more rigid, recurved, 
and forming a little hook at the extremi^. 
This conformation is peculiarly suitable 
ft>r raising the nap upon woollen cloths ; 
and for this purpose the heads are fixed 
round the circumference of a large, 
broad wheel, which is made to turn round, 
and the cloth is held a^inst them, or they 
are set into flat boards like cards. This 
plant is, in consequence, cultivated for 
manufacturing purposes, both in Europe 
and now in the U. States, and has become 
an article of considerable importance. 
The seeds are sown in March, on well 
prepared, strong, rich land, broad-cast, 
and at the rate of one peck to the acre. 
They are hoed, like turnips, to a foot dis- 
tance ; and the second year, in August, 
the heads are fit to cut. They are sold 
by the bundle of twciity-fh'e in each, and 
the ordinary produce is 160 of such bun- 
dles to the acre. We have no native 
species of this mnus in the U. States ; but 
the wild teasel is naturalized in some 
districts. 

Technical (from rexwf art) signifies, 
in general, that which telon^ peculiarly 
to art, or to any branch of it in particular. 
A technical term is an mpreasion peculiar 
to an art or pnffeamon. In ibq nne aria, 
the technical is contmdistinguist]^ to ^ 
ccsthtticalf comprtaing every thing relating 
to the material ex6Cu|ion of wona of art. 
TscHNOzKiaT (from art, and Itria* 
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vrotHf science) is die science which treats 
of the arts^ piurticalarly the mechanical. 
Techncdogy may be divided into two 
kinds^ a higher and lower, of which the 
laltcir treats of the various arts themselves, 
and their principles, their origin, history, 
improvement, &c.; the former, of the 
connesdon of the arts and trades with the 
pcditical condition of a nation, and the 
important influence which they have ex- 
ercised ever since the mechanical occu- 
pations have come to honor ; i. e. since the 
growth of free cities in the middle ages. 

Tscumseh, a celebrated Indian chief, 
was bom on the banks of the Scioto riv- 
er, near Chilicothe, Ohio. His father was 
a Shawanee warrior of distinction, who 
was killed at the battle of Kenawa, while 
Tecumsch was still a child. His mother 
is variously stated to have been a Shaw- 
anee, a Creek and a Cherokee. In his 
youth, Tecuinseh was remaikable for 
temperance and inte^ity ; but he did not 
at first display the valor which afterwards 
distinguished him. He first fought in an 
engagement with the Kentucky troops, 
on the banks of the Mud river, in the 
heat of which he fled from the field, 
liut he soon retrieved his reputation, and, 
at the age of twenty-five, was regarded 
as one of the boldest of the Indian war- 
riors. His enmity against the whites was 
constant and bitter. In all the terrible in- 
cursions of the savages, by which the first 
settlers of Kentucky were harassed, he 
was conspicuous; but he rarely appro- 
priated to his own use any of the !x>oty 
thus obtained ; the love of glory, and 
the desire of sating his vengeance on the 
whites, being his predominant passions. 
At length, in conjunction with his broth- 
er, the famous prophet Blskatawa, he 
succeeded in effecting, to a considerable 
extent, a union of the savages, and pro- 
ducing so strong a fermentation among 
them as to render it necessary for the 
government of the U. States to take deci- 
sive measures. Accordingly, general Har- 
rison, the governor of Ohio, commenced 
oflensive aerations, and, Nov. 7, 1811, de- 
feated the forces under the command of the 
prophet, in the well-known battle of Tip- 
pecanoe. At the time of the action, Te- 
cumseh was absent in the south, whither 
he had gone f9r the purpose of prose- 
cuting bis plans of union. Soon after his 
return, in 1019, be joiBed the Ikitish, then 
at war with the IJ. States, and received 
the rank of bi4gadier*geneia] in the royal 
army^- He was extremely useful to his 
allkn in raising add retaining the Indian 
ferces. Dinring the first months of the 


war, he was principally occupied in re- 
cruiting ; but he was also present at the 
two sieges of fort Meigs, and. May 5, 
1813, commanded the cooperating sav- 
age force on the south-east side of the 
river. His career, however, was soon cut 
short. In the decisive batfle of the Mo- 
ravian towns, he led the right wing of 
the allied army ; and whilst all were fiying 
around him, he continued to press on with 
a chosen band of followers, until he fell ; 
by whose hand has never been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson, who commanded the mounted 
infiuitry, against which be was rushing 
at the time, has been commonly desig- 
nated as the author of his death, but ivith- 
out adequate proof. — Tecumseh was a 
remarkable man, fitted for attaining great- 
ness both in peace and war. His elo- 
quence was vivid and powerful. He was 
sagacious in contriving and accomplish- 
ing his objects, and, by his address, ob- 
tained an unlimited influence over his 
savage brethren.. Throughout life he 
was exemplary in his habits of temper- 
ance, and adlierence to truth, lie was 
disinterested, generous, hospitable and 
humane. He married at a mature age, 
in consequence of the persuosions of his 
friends, and left one child. In pereon, he 
was about five feet ten inches high, with 
handsome features, a symmetrical and 
powerful frame, and an air of dignity and 
defiance. 

Tk Deum LAUPAMuSjOr, still more ab- 
breviated, Te Deum (I'hee, God, wc 
praise), is the l>eginning of the hynm or 
song of thanksgiving usually ascribed 
St. Augustine and St. Ambrose. It 
sung on particular occasiofts, as on ihr 
news of victories and on high festival 
days, in Catholic and also in inmiy Prot 
cstant churches. Among the modern 
composers of this hymn are Ifasse, Nate 
iiiann, Haydn, Danzi and Schicht. 

Teeth (denSy a tooth ; quasi edens^ from 
edoy to cat) ; small bones fixed in the al- 
veoli of the upper and under jaw. In 
early infancy, nature designs us for the 
softest aliment, so that the gums alone are 
then sufficient for the purpose of mandii - 
cation ; but, as we advance in life, and 
require a diflerent food, she provides us 
with teeth. These are the hiGtrdest and 
whitest of our bone% and, at full maturi- 
ty, we usually find tfair^-two in both 
'aws, viz. sixteen tdbove^ fluid os many be- 
ow. Their number varies, indeed, in 
different sulyeeie ; but it is seldom eeen to 
exceed thirty-twoj flsid if will very rarely 
be found to be le« than Wenty-eljght. 
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. Each t^th may be divided into two parts, 
viz* its body, or that part which appears 
above the gums, and its fang, or root, 
which is fixed into the socket The 
boundary between these two, close to the 
edge of the gum, where there is usually 
a small circular de^ession, is called the 
neck of the tooth. Every tooth is com- 
posed of its cortex, or enamel, and its in- 
ternal bony substances. The enamel, or, 
us it is sonjetimcs called, the vitreous part 
of the tooth, is a very hard and compact 
. substance, of a white color, and peculiar 
to the teeth. It is found only u|K)n the 
body of the tooth, covering the outside 
of the bony or internal substance. When 
broken, it appears fibrous or striated, and 
all the stricB arc directed from the circum- 
ference to the centre of the tooth. The 
bony part of a tooth resembles other 
bones in its structure, but is much harder 
than the most compact part of bones 
in general. It composes the inner part 
of tlie body, and the whole of the root of 
the tooth. Each tooth has an inner cav- 
ity, supplied with blood-vessels and 
^'<^rves, which pjiss through the small hole 
in the root. In old people this hole 
sometimes closes, and the tooth becomes 
then insensible. The teeth are invested 
with periosteum from their fangs to a lit- 
tle l)eyond their bony sockets, where it is 
attached to the gums. This membrane 
seems to be common to the tooth which it 
encloses, and to the sockets which it lines. 
I'he three classes into w'hich the teeth 
an? commonly divided, are incisors, 
canine, and molars, or grinders. The 
ini'/isors are the four teeth in the fore part 
of (*ach jaw; tljey derive their name 
from their use in dividing and cutting the 
iuotl in the manner of a wedge, and have 
each of them two surfaces, which meet in 
i sharp c‘dge. The canine or cuspidati 
j e yc-U'cth) are the longest of all die teeth, 
<l<*riving their name from their resem- 
blance to a dog’s tusk. There is one of 
these teeth on each side of the incisors, 
that there are two in each jaw. Mr. 
Hunter remarks, that we may trace in 
dtem a similarity in shape, situation and 
use, Irom the most imperfect carnivorous 
inimal — which we believe to be the hu- 
man species — to the lion, which is the 
most perfectly carnivorous. The molars, 
>r p-inders, of which tliere are ten in 
each jaw, are so called, because, ih>m< 
their size and figure, the^are calculated 
for grinding the food. The canine and 
incisors have only one fang ; but the three 
last pinders in the under. jaw have con- 
standy two fangs, and the same teeth in 


the upper jaw, tbme fanpi. Sometimes 
these fangs are divided into two points 
near their base. The grinders likewise 
diiler from each, other in appearance. 
The last grinder is shorter and smaller 
than the rest, and fh)m its coming through 
the gums later than the rest, and some- 
times not appearing till late in life, is 
called wiadomrtooOi, The variation in 
the number of teeth usually depends on 
these wisdom-teeth. The danger to 
which children are exposed during the 
time of dentition, arises from the pressure 
of the teeth in the gum, so as to irritate it, 
and excite pain and inflammation. The 
effect of this irritation is, that the gum 
wastes, and becomes gradually thinner at 
tliis part, till, at length, the tooth pro- 
trudes. In such cases, therefore, we 
may, with great propriety, assist nature 
by cutting the gum. These teeth are 
twenty in number, and are called tempo- 
vary or mUk teeth, because they are all 
shed between the age of seven and four- 
teen, and are supplied by otliers of a 
firmer texture, with large fangs, which 
remain till they become affected by dis- 
ease, or fall out in old age, and are thero- 
fbre called the permane^^ or adtdt teeth. 
Besides these twenty teeth, which suc- 
ceed the temporary ones, there are twelve 
others to be added to make up the number 
thirty-two. These twelve are three grind- 
ers on each side in both jaws ; and in order 
to make room for this addition, we find 
the jaws grow as the teeth grow, so that 
they appear as completely filled with 
twenty teeth, as they are afterwards with 
thirty-two. Hence, in children, the fiice 
is flatter and rounder than in adults.. 
The dentes saj^ntitBj or wisdom-teeth,, 
do not pass mrough the gum till be- 
tween the age of twenty and thirty^ 
They have, in some instances, been ept 
at the age of forty, fifty, sixty, and even 
eighty years ; and sometimes do not ap- 
pear at all. Sometimes, likewise, a third 
set of teeth appears, about the age of sixty 
or seventy. The teeth ore subject to a 
variety of accidents. Sometimes the 
gums become so affected as to occasion 
them to fall out ; and the teeth themselves 
are frequently rendered carious by causes 
which have not hitherto been satisfactori- 
ly explained. The disease usually begins 
oh that side of the tooth which is not ex^ 
posed to pressure, and gradually advances 
till an opening is made into .the cavity^ 
as soon as the cavity is ex|iosed, the tooth 
becomes liable to connderable pain, from 
the air coming into contact with the nerve*. 
The enamel of the teeth, as we have el^ 
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ready said, is very hard, but liable to be 
cracked by the pressure of veiy hard sub- 
stances, or by exposure to great heat or 
cold, and, more peculiarly, by sudden 
changes from one to the other. The 
bony substance below, being thus ex- 
pos^ begins to decay ; the nerve and 
blood-vessels are at len^^ laid bare, and 
tooth-ache ensues, luieumatism, gout, 
and venereal disorders, exert a very preju- 
dicial influence on tlie teeth. To preserve 
the teeth, we must guard against too hot 
or too cold drinks ; violent changes of tem- 
perature ; biting of very hard substances, 
as in cracking nuts, also biting off threads, 
and untying knots with the teeth, as the 
former injures the enamel, the latter 
tends to loosen the teeth in their sockets. 
Acids, of all sorts, particularly the stronger 
* ones, injure the enameL Therefore, all 
tooth- washes which contain them are 
eventually prejudicial to the teeth, al- 
though the immediate eflect is to clean 
and whiten them. Rough-pointed sub- 
stances also injure the enamel, so that we 
should avoid the use of metallic tooth- 
picks, and tooth-powder made of pumice 
stone, coral, cream of tartar, &c. People 
who eat much meat and little bread, or 
have a bad digestion, or smoke tobacco, 
find that a deposit of earthy particles col- 
lects around the teeth, and forms tartar, 
particularly about the parts which are least 
exposed to the action of the food — the 
lower and inner parts, near the gums. 
The gums gradually separate from the 
teeth ; the consequence is, that these 
decay, and the breath is rendered of- 
fensive. To avoid these effects, the 
teeth should be dcily cleaned with tepid 
water and a hard brush. A proper pow- 
der should also be occasionally applied 
to them. Where tartar has been formed, 
it should be removed by the dentist, and 
its return carefully guarded against. De- 
cay can often be checked by the removal 
of the parts which have t urned black, and 
filling the cavity with gold, so that the 
teeth may be preserved for many years 
or for life. Every one should have his 
teeth examined at intervals of a fow 
months, to detect incipient decay. Arti- 
ficial teeth are often inserted to remedy, 
os far as possible, the loss of the natural 
ones. These were fiirmerly taken from 
the coipies of healthy men (though this 
jxflnt of healfluness was often far too little 
attended toj't they are npw, more general- 
ly, prepmred fiom the teeth the walrus or 
seaMM>w, from ivory, fircmi porcelain, &c. 
Anafieial teeth are either secured in the 
stumps of natural ones, by means of a 


gold or silver support, or, where sodh 
stumps do not exist, they are fastened to 
neighboring teeth by gold or silk thread. 
The porcelain teeth have an advantage 
over the other kinds, which lose their 
color, and acquire a disagreeable smell, in 
the course of time. Their hardness 
may, perhaps, however, make them inju- 
rious to tho contiguous natural teeth. 
Besides the accidental means by which 
the teeth are affected, old age seldom fails 
to bring with it sure and natural causes 
for their removal. The alveoli fill up, 
and the teeth, consequently, fall out. 
The gums then no longer meet in the 
fore part of the mouth, the chin projects 
forwards, and, the face being rendered 
much shorter, the whole physiognomy 
appears considerably altered. The great 
variety in the structure of the human 
teeth, fits us for a variety of food, and, 
when compared with the teeth given to 
other animals, may, in some measure, 
enable us to explain the nature of the 
aliment for which man is intended 
by nature. Thus, in ruminating ani- 
mals, we find incisors only in the 
lower jaw, for cutting the grass, and mo- 
lars for grinding it; in mminivorous 
animals, we see molars alone; and in 
carnivorous animals, canine teeth for 
catching at their prey, and incisors and 
molars for cutting and dividing it. But 
as man is not designed to catch and kill 
his prey with his teeth, we ohs(\ ’'o that 
our canine are shaped differently 1 ‘. >in tlit* 
fangs of beasts of prey, in whom we find 
them either longer than the rest of’ tlir 
teetli, or curved. The incisors, likewisr, 
are sharper in those animals than in 
man. Nor are ihor molai-s in the liuinae. 
subject similar to the molars of carnivc- 
rous animals : they are flatter in man 
than in these animals ; and in the latter, 
we likewise find them sharper at the 
edges, more calciilale<l to cut and tear 
the food, and, by iheir greater stnmgtln 
capable of breaking the bones of animals. 
From these circumstances, iherefbr<s we 
may consider man as fmttaking of' tin* 
nature of these different classes; as ap 
preaching more to the carnivorous than 
to the herbivorous tribe of animals; but, 
upon the whole, formed for a mixed ali 
irient, and fitted csqtialiy to live upon 
flesh and U[>on vegetables. Those phi- 
losophers, therefore, who would confine 
a man wholly to vegetable food, do not 
seem to have studied nature. As the 
molars are the laia teeth that are fc»rmed, 
so they are usually the 6m that fall out. 
This would seem to prove that we require 
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the saKie kind of aliment in old age as in 
infancy. • Besides the use of the teetli in 
mastication, they likewise sei've a secon- 
dary purpose, by assisting in the articula- 
tion of the voice. . Albin, Hunter, Blake, 
Fox, and many others, have written on 
the teeth. — See, also, A. Serres, Essai sur 
VAnatomie et la Physiolo^e des Dents^ ou 
Nouvelle TMorie ae la JOentUion (Paris, 
1817). For zoologists, Cuvier’s Des 
Dents des Mamm/yeres (Paris, 1825) is of 
much interest. 

Teflis, or Tiflis ; a city in Asia, 
capital of Georgia; lat. 41° 43' N.; Ion. 
(12° 40' E. ; population, about 15,00(). It 
was founded in 1063, and is situated on 
the banks of the Kur, at the extremity of 
a defile formed by two ranges of moun- 
tains. The streets are narrow, filthy and 
dusty. Since the conquest of Georgia by 
the Russians, in 1801, Teflis has been the 
residence of their governor and com- 
rnander-in-chief. The city contains a 
large caravansary, an hospital, an arsenal, 
and a Catholic church, a number of Ar- 
xnenian and Greek churches, several of 
them fine buildings. The houses are 
built of brick, mingled with stones and 
TULid, with doors and windows exceeding- 
ly small. Many of the dw^cllings are 
mere mud huts. Teflis has been long 
c,elcbrated for its baths, which are situ- 
ated at one extremity of the bazar, 
'fhey ?u’e ten in number, and are the 
daily resort of both sexes, as places of 
luxury and amusement. 

Tkgernsek ; a village, castle and 
>'oyal lordship (6J1 square miles, with 
i>200 inhabitants), 33 miles distant from 
Uuuich, on the lake of Tegern. It is a 
very romantic spot, surrounded by high 
niountairiB, and often visited by the royal 
fiunily, A remarkable illumination took 
place on the mountains, in the reign of 
Maximilian 1, when the names of some 
of his princely guests were presented by 
night, in characters of fire, on the sides of 
die heights. The fires were kept up by 
dnmens(3 piles of wood, arranged by 
.geometrical calculation, and were so large 
dial half an hour was required to wedk 
;*rum the bottom to the top of a single 
Near Tegemsee, fine marble is 
found. Naphtha is also collected here. 

Tegjxer, Isaiah, bishop of Wexioe, in 
Smieland, knight of the order of the 
Morth Star, one of the most celebrated 
living poets of Sweden, was born in the 
province of Wermeland, in 17^. In 
1818, he was appointed professor of 
Greek literature at the university of 
Lundy and, in 1824, was created whop 


of Wexioe. Among his poems, most of 
which have appeared in the Iduna, a 
periodical edited by Tegn^r, in conjunc- 
tion with his friend Geijer, professor at 
Upsal, are the Sage (7>en Fise), a didactic 
lyrical poem ; Svea (Sweden), a patriotic 
poem ;^cdtwc£r€l3barnenjanidyl;E^iofs- 
Saga^ which is dr/awm fiom old northern 
ballads (the two latter have been trans- 
lated into German) ; and Axelj a narrative 
poem, abounding in beautiful passages. 
A lively, though not deep sensibility, a 
rich vein of wit, and an active and fertile 
imagination, which is sometimes so pro- 
fuse of imagery as to dazzle rather than 
illustrate, are the characteristics of his 
muse. 

Teheran, or Tehraun ; a city of Per- 
sia, in Irak Agemi ; lat. 35° 40' N. ; Ion. 
50° 52' E. ; population, in the winter, 
about 60,000. During the two last rei^s, 
it has been the residence, of the sovereign. 
Its situation is low and unhealthy. On 
the soutli are the ruins of the immense 
and ancient city of Rai, and on the north 
and east, the lofty mountain ranges of 
Elburz and Demavend. It is four miles 
ill circuit, surrounded by a strong wall, 
built of bricks baked in the sun, nanked 
by numei*ous towers, with a broad dry 
ditch, with a glacis between it and the 
wall. It has six gates, seven mosques, 
three colleges, and numerous baths and 
caravansaries. The houses ai-e built of 
iinburnt brick, and tlie city has a mud- 
like appearance. It contains no edifice 
of importance except the arky which com- 
bines the character of a citadel with a 
royal palace, and has considerable strength. 
During the summer months, it is very 
unhealthy ; and in tliat season the king 
pitches his touts in the plains of Sultania, 
or Unjan, and most of the inhabitants 
follow the royal camp ; so that Teheran 
cannot then contain more than 10,000 
persons. 

Tehuantepec ; a seaport of Mexico, 
in the state of Oaxaca, on the Pacific 
ocean, at tlie mouth of the Chimalapa ; 
lat. 16° 16' N. ; Ion. 94° 58' W. It is situ- 
ated on a large gulf. The mrt is impeded 
^ a dangerous shoal. The isthmus of 
li^ehuantepec, which separates the Pacific 
ocean from the gulf of Mexico, is 125 
miles across. Examinations made in 
1830, for the purpose of asceitalning the 
practicability of cutting a navigable canal 
across the isthmus, gave unfavorable te^ 
suits. ? 

Teignmouth, John Shore, lord, a 
live of Teignmoutb, in Devonshire, been 
in 1751, was sent early to Indi^ as a 
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writer in the service of the East India 
company, where he rose to the chair, in 
Bengal* He was intimate with Mr. Hast- 
ings, and, under his government, filled 
several important offices. In 1793, he 
succeeded to be governor of Bengal, but 
only remained in that situation till his 
successor arrived from England. On 
the death of his friend sir W. Jones, he 
was elected president of the Asiatic socie- 
ty, in which capacity he delivered a 
eulogy on his predecessor, which was 
printed in the Transactions of the society, 
as ai^ several others of Mr. Shore’s papers. 
In 1793, he was made a baronet, and, 
some time after his return, in 1797, he 
was created a peer of Ireland, by the title 
of baron Teignmouth. He has given to 
the world Memoirs of the Life, Writings 
and Correspondence of Sir W. Jones (4to., 
1801), and the Works of Sir W. Jones 
(1807, 5 vols., 4to., and afterwards in 10 
vols., 8vo.). Lord Teignmouth instituted 
the British and foreign Bible society, of 
which he is president. He has published, 
on that subject, a Letter to the Reverend 
Christopher Wordsworth (8vo., 1810). 
His attention has also been much engaged 
on the subject of the following publica- 
tion Considerations on communicating 
to the Inhabitants of India the Knowl- 
edge of Christianity flSll). His lord- 
abip is an active memner of the African 
institution. 

Tekeli, or Tokoly, Emmerich, count 
ofv a Hungarian noble, celebrated for his 
offorts to deliver his country from the do- 
minion of Austria, was the son of Ste- 
phen, count Tokoly, a noble Lutheran, 
who, after the execution of several Hun- 
garians for a conspiracy against Austria, 
placed himself at the head of the mal- 
contents. General Heister was sent 
against him, and besieged him in his 
castle. The count died during the siege, 
but bad taken such steps as enabled his 
son, then fifteen yeai-s of age, to escape. 
Emmerich fled to Transylvani^ where 
his courage and good conduct gained him 
the favor of the prince, who gave him tlie 
command of a body of troops despatched to 
aid the Hungarian malcontents. The Htin- 
l^arians chose him, in 1678, commander- 
m-chie^ and Tokoly, determined to allow 
himself no rest until be had freed his 
countiy from the German yoke, broke 
into Upper Hun^iy, at the bead of a con- 
tmually increasti^g body of forces, cap- 
tured several foritesses and the mining 
towns, ^vastated Moravia, and, assisted 
bv France and the Porte, ^netrated into 
Upper Austria. The emperor consented 


to redress several grievances at the diet 
of Edenbur^ (1681); but Tdkofy persisted 
in his opposition, and put himself under 
the protection of the sultan Mohammed 
IV, by whom he was declared king of 
Hungary. A war between the emperor 
and the Porte was the consequence, in 
which the Turks advanced (1683) as far 
as Vienna, btit were totally defeated be- 
fore that city. The grand-vizier wished 
to lay the wnole blame of the defeat upon 
Tokoly ; but the latter hastened to Adrian - 
ople, and vindicated his conduct so com- 
pletely to the sultan, that the grand-vjzicr 
was strangled, and Tokdly received as- 
surances of support. The count continu- 
ed the war, but without success, lost sev- 
eral decisive battles, and was therefore ar- 
rested by the Turks. His army now dis- 
persed ; and when Tokoly was set at lib- 
erty, as innocent of the charges brought 
against him, he found himself destitute of 
followers, and unable to effect any thing 
of importance. Fortune, however, oiico 
more smiled upon him, and he was ilesig- 
nated by the Porte to be prince of Tran- 
sylvania. He penetrated into that country, 
routed the imperial general Heusler, and 
was elected prince by the Transylvanians ; 
but Louis, margrave of Baden, coinpell<'d 
him to retire. Thus alternately exposed 
to the caprices of fortune and of th«' 
Porte, he was once more earned in chains 
to Adrianople, and soon after iinnuHi 
rince of Widdin, He returned to Tiir- 
ey after the peace of Carlo wit z (1699^ 
and ended his unquiet life near Nieoine 
dia, in Asia Minor, in 1705. Tdkniy wa.' 
a man of lofty courage, of great sagacit} 
and foresight, and of au irjiperturhakl 
presence of miiirl. 

Telamozv. (See ^/Ir^onavt^.) 

Telkoraimi (Iroui at a 
and to write) ; the uaiix! given l 

apiece of mechanism tor the rapid com 
miinication of inteHigence by sigual^. 
(See Sifrnals% and Chippc.) The mo,- 
simple contrivance of tit is son eousi.>is oi 
an upright post of motlerale ht/ight, witli 
two movable arms fixed tm a (*oriunot. 
pivot, each of which may be exliibitcd in 
various positions, each position indicatirtg 
a word or sentence. The universal tehi 
graph, invented by colonel Pasiey in 
ha.s two arms, each of whicli can exhila? 
seven positions, willi an indicator or 
mark on one side of the i>osi, for iJie pur 
pose ofdistingttishing the positions mon- 
^curately. This machine is ca)>abte of 
indicating only twenty-eight different 
combinattons, which are, however, found 
to besuificientfor telegraphic cointntmica 
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tion, Aether by the alphabetical method, 
or in refe]^ence to a telegraphic dictionaiy 
of wordfa and sentences. Several tele- 
graphic dictionaries have been composed. 
A series of telegraphs are placed at inter- 
vals,* and information is thus communi- 
cated with great rapidity. Twenty-seven 
telegraphs convey information from Paris 
to Calais in three minutes; twenty-two 
from Paris to Lisle in two minutes ; forty- 
six from Strasburg to Paris in six and a 
half minutes, and eighty from Paris to 
Brest ill ten minutes. At the time of the 
French expedition to Alg^eia, nocturnal 
telegraphs were erected, with lanterns of 
powerful magnifying glasses, and strong 
reflectors, and lighted with gas. — See 
Parker’s Telegraph Vocabulary (Boston, 
1832). A portable telegraph, which may 
be used by night and by day, has recently 
been invented in France, and has receiv- 
ed the name of Aerographe* 

Tklemachds ; a son of Ulysses and Pe- 
nelope. He was still in the cradle when 
his father went, with the rest of the Greeks, 
to the Trojan war. At the end of this 
celebrated war, Telemachus, anxious to 
see his father, went to seek him ; and, as 
the place of his residence, and the cause 
of his long absence, were then unknown, 
lie visited Uie court of Mienelaus and Nes- 
tor to olitaiii inforinatioii. He aftenvards 
returned to Ithaca, where the suit6i*s of 
liis mother Penelope had conspired to 
murder him ; l)Ut he avoided their snares, 
and, by means of Minerva, he discovercci 
his father, who had ai'rivcd in the island 
two days before him, and was then in the 
house of Kumtciis. With this faithful 
servant and Ulysses, Telemachus concert- 
» <I how to deliver his mother from the 
huportiuiities of her suitoi's ; and it was 
< liheted with great succ(?ss. After the 
<li'ath of his father, Telemaclius went to 
the island of yEjca, where he married 
<hree, or, according to some, Cassiphone, 
the daughter of Girce, by whom he had 
a Kon eulled Latinus. He some time after 
Itiul the misfortune to kill his mothcr-in- 
law Girce, and fled to Italy, \vhere he 
ji>uiuled Glusiurn. Telemachus was ac- 
companied in his visit to Nestor and Men- 
ciaus by the goddess of wisdom, under 
tlie form of Mentor. It is said that wheii 
a child, Telemachus fell into the sea, anil 
that a dolphin brought him safe to shore, 
after he had remained some time uhder 
water. From this circumstance Uflysses 
had the figure of a dolphin engraved on 
the seal which he wore on his ring. (See 
JV4ifUlon,) 

Telemann, Gio. Philip ; one of tlie 
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greatest and most voluminous musical 
composers, who flourished in Germany 
during the former portion of the last cen- 
tury. He was born" at Hildesheim, in 
ld81. In 1740, his overtures, on the mod-- 
el of those of Lulli, amounted to six hun- 
dred. The list of his printed worlcs, 
which appeared in Walther’s Musical 
Lc;^icon in 1732,extended to twenty-nine ; 
and fifteen more are specified in Gerber’s 
Continuation of Walther ; but double tlie 
number of those printed were long circu- 
lated in manuscript from the music shops 
of Leipsic and Hamburg. His later com- 
positions are said to be pleasing, graceful 
and refined. Telemann, who lived to a 
great age, drew up a well- written account 
of his own life, in the earlier pait of which 
he was the fellow-student and intimate 
acquaintance of Handel. He died in 
17fl7, at Hamburg. 

Teleology (from tcXo?, the end, aim, 
and Aoyof, science) ; the doctrine of final 
causes. It treats of the wise arid benevo- 
lent ends shown in the structure of indi- 
viclual creatures, and in their connexion, 
and in the connexion and consequences 
of events, from which it deduces the ex- 
istence and character of the Crejitor. 
Delightful os it is to trace the proofs of 
wisdom and benevolence in the creation 
around us, we should be careful not to 
narrow the purposes of God to our own 
notions, not to be illiberal towards those 
who diftbr from us, nor to conceive that 
the earth was made solely for the use of 
man — a very confined, but too coinnion 
opinion. 

Telescope (from r^Ac, at a distance, and 
tTKorrew, to sce) ; an optical instrunu iit, ein- 
ployed for viewing distant objects, by in- 
creasing the appai'ent angle under whicli 
they are seen witliout its assistance, wlieniM' 
the effect on the mind of an increase in 
size, or, as commonly termed, amagnijicd 
reprcsenlaiion. (See Optics.) The tele- 
scope is perhaps one of tlie most impor- 
tant inventions of science, as it unfolds to 
our view the wonders of the heavens, and 
enables us to obtain the data for asti-o- 
nomic^ and nautical purposes. As tlie 
use of' the instrument depends upon the 
proportionate distance of the glasses, and 
this distance requires to be changed to 
suit the nearness or remoteness of the 
object, and the vision of the observer, Uie 
tube of the telescope is so contrived os to 
admit brbeing len^hened and shorteped, 
according to circumstances. The inven- 
tion of the telescope is ascribed to difier- 
eut persons, among, whom are John Jfep- 
tista Porta, Jansen of Middlieburg, and 
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CralileL The time of its first construc- 
tion is considered to have been about 
1590; but, in 1608 and 1609, we find 
these instruments for sale at very hi^h 
prices by Dutch opticians; and in the 
latter year, Galilei constructed one with- 
out having seen those of the Dutch, by 
fitting a jHano-convex and a plano-con- 
cave lens in a tube of lead. The sim- 
plest construction of the telescope consists 
merely of two convex lenses, so com- 
bined as to increase the apparent angle 
under which the object is seen. The 
lenses are so placed that the distance be- 
tween them may be equal to the sum of 
their focal distances. The lens nearest 
the eye is called the eve-glass^ and that at 
the other extremity of the tube the oljecU 
glass. Objects seen through this tele- 
scope are inverted, and on that account 
it is inapplicable to land observation ; but 
at sea it is occasionally used at night and 
in hazy weather, when there is little light, 
and is, therefore, sometimes called the 
night telescope. The astronomical tele- 
scope is constructed in this manner, as 
the inversion of the object is immaterial 
in celestial observations. The common 
day tdescopcy or spy-glass^ is an instrument 
of the same sort, with the addition of two, 
or even three or four other glasses, for the 
purpose of presenting the object in an 
erect position, increasing the field of vis- 
ion, and diminishing the aberration 
caused by the dissipation of the rays. 
But the aberration and chromatic error 
of telescopes were not completely obvi- 
ated until the invention of the rejlecting 
and achromaiic telescopes^ which, when 
accurately constructed, present the object 
to the vision free fi-oin all distortion or 
chromatic dispersion. The reflecting tele- 
scope was invented by father Mersenne;, a 
Frenchman, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Concave mirrors have 
the property of uniting the rays of light 
which proceed from any object, so as to 
form an image of that object at a certain 
point before the mirror. (See Mirrors.) 
If the distance of the object is so great, 
that the rays proceeding from it strike.-! 
upon the mirror parallel to each other 
(which is the case with the heavenly bod- 

d , the distance of the image is equal to 
r the radius of the sphere, of which 
the mirror is an arc, and the point where 
it is formed is called the focus of the mir- 
ror. (See Burning Mirror.) This prop- 
erty of the concave mirror has caused it 
to be used in the observation of the heav- 
enly bodies; and the instrument con- 
structed with such a mirror, is called a 


reflecting telescope. The simplest con- 
structions of tnis kind were those in 
which the image, formed in the focus 
of the mirror, was used directly, and a 
convex eye-glass was employed to mag- 
nify the angle under which it was seen ; 
and this, in fiict, still continues to be 
the principle on which reflecting tele- 
scopes are constructed. But as this con- 
struction is attended with some difficulties 
in practice, Newton, and, since him, Cas- 
segrain, Gregory, Hadley, Short, and the 
Herschels, have introduced some modifi- 
cations in it. Newton, by means of a 
second reflection from a plane mirror, in- 
clined at a certain angle, threw the image 
of the object into such a position in the 
tube of the telescope, that it could be 
easily examined flora the side of the tube, 
through a plano-convex eye-glass, in whose 
focus it was situated. In the Gregorian 
telescope there is a large mirror with a 
small hole in its centre ; opposite to this 
is placed a second small mirror in the 
axis of the larger one, and at a distance 
from it a little more than the sum of their 
focal distances. By means of this con- 
struction the image formed by this double 
reflection is viewed through one or more 
eye-glasses, fixed in the direction of the 
opening, and, therefore, the observer is 
stationed in a line with the objeict ; while*, 
in the Meiotonia^i telescope^ he is at riglit 
angles to it. The Cassegrainian is con- 
structed in the same way as the Grego- 
rian, with the exception of having a small 
convex instead of a concave speculu/n. 
llerschel gave the mirror such a positi<»!i 
that its focus should fall dirc'ctly umlci 
the edge of the ujjpcr aperture, so tluit 
the observer, in viewing the image*, shinjM 
not intercept the light: this la; called c 
front -view telescope. It is j)lain that th» 
size of the mirror, and, consequently, si- 
focal distance, have an eflecq ujkhi tie 
iriagnitudt^ of the image; ami moden: 
astronomers have, therefore, employed 
sonic instruments of this kind of gn at 
bulk. Ilersehefs gigantic telescojie, ercc^ 
ed at Blougli, near Windsor, wiis ( o;u 
pleted August 2H, 1789; and on the sum* 
day the sixth satellite of Saturn was di.- 
covered. The diameter of the polishcti 
surface of the speculum was forty -tag] ii 
inches, and its focal distanct^ forty fet r. 
It weighed 2118 pounds, and was pla^red 
in one end of an iron tube four feet ten 
inches in diameter. The other end was 
elevated towards the? object, and had at- 
tached to it an eye-glas^ ui the focus of 
the speculum, as above mentioned. The 
observer was mounted in a gallery, inov- 
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able with the instrument, and having his 
back to {he object. The light obtamed 
from so large a surface was truly surpris- 
ing, and enabled objects, otherwise invisi- 
ble, to become extremely interesting. (A 
full description of this instrument, illus- 
trated with eighteen plates, maybe found 
in tlie Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1795.) The frame of this instrument 
having become much decayed, it has been 
taken down, and another, of twenty feet 
focus and eighteen inches diameter, 
erected in its place (1822J, by the distin- 
ished J. F. W. Herscnel, son of sir 
illiarn. The largest front-view tele- 
scope, at present in England, is that erect- 
ed at the royal observatory at Green- 
wich, by Mr. Rarnage, in 1820. The 
diameter of the reflector is fifteen feet, 
and its focus is twenty-five feet. Schro- 
tcr had an excellent telescope of this kind 
at Lilienthal, of twenty-five feet focus, by 
which the Milky Way was separated into 
innumerable smaH stai's. Schrader, at 
Kiel, had a similar instrument of twenty- 
five feet focus, at the close of the last 
century. Another improvement has been 
recently introduced in the reflecting tele- 
scope, by making die speculum of plat- 
ina, so that it will not suffer from rust. 
Having noticed some of the most valua- 
ble modifications of the r^ectiw tele- 
s<*oj[)es, we now return to the refracting 
one. The most important improvement 
in this instrument consists in the forma- 
tion of the object-glasses free from the 
<'m>rs of chromatic and spherical aberra- 
tioii, whence Uiey have been denominated 
nrhromaiic («, without ; color) tele- 

scopes^ or, more pro{>erly, aplanaiic («, 
without; nArtrtJs, error) telescopes. These 
:in* now made in such perfection, that 
iiiey liave, in some degree, superseded the 
n tlecting telescopes ; and the optical insti- 
tute at Beuedictbeiieni (q. v.) provides 
obsc'rvatories with such excellent dioptri- 
eal insinuncnts, that the catoptric are lit- 
\ le iiscil. Dollond (q. v.) first made achro- 
teU'seopes ; Kamsden (q. v,),Reich- 
(q. V.), &c., have made the best. 
The v are, formed by employing a double 
nhjoct-glass, composed of two lenses of 
; ditVcrciil refractive powtu*s, which will 
Tonuially correct each other, and thus 
i’ivc a p(*ii<!il of white light entirely color- 
h ss. Triple object-glasses are also used: 
one of the largest ever constructed was 
enacted at the observatory of Dorpat, in 
1824, and was made by Fraunhofer, (q. v.) 
'Fhe diameter of the object-glass has a 
clear aperture of nine and six tenths 
iitches, and a focal distance of fifteen feet; 


but be afterwards constructed another, 
with a diameter of twelve Paris inches, 
and a focus of eighteen feet. Mr. Tully 
has also made one in England, of which 
the aperture of the object-glass is six 
eight-tenth inches, and the focal length 
twelve feet. It is now in possession of 
doctor Pearson. (See Astronomical Trans- 
cLctions^ vol. ii.) 

Telescope Carp. (See Gold-Fish.) 

Tell, William, a peasant of Burgeln, 
near Altorf, celebrated for his resistance 
to the tyranny of the Austrian governor 
Gessler or G^ler. Switzerland consist- 
ed of a great number of secular and ec- 
clesiastical districts, belonging partly to 
the hereditary dominions of the house of 
Hapsburg, and partly to the German em- 
pire. Albert I, emperor of Germany, a 
grasping prince, eager to make territorial 
acquisitions, wished to unite the Forest 
Towns with his hereditary estates, and 
proposed to them to renounce their con- 
nexion with the empire, and to submit 
themselves to him as duke of Austria. 
They rejected his oflers, and were in con- 
sequence so ill treated and oppressed by 
the imperial governors, that, in 1307, Uri, 
Schweitz and Underwalden formed a 
league, under the influence of three brave 
men, Walter Fiirst (Tell’s father-in-law), 
Arnold of Melchthal, and Werner Stauf- 
fecher. Tell was also one of this league. 
Gessler now pushed his insolence so for 
as to require the Swiss to uncover their 
heads before his hat (as an emblem of the 
Austrian sovereignty), and condemned 
Tell, who refused to comply with this 
mandate, to shoot on apple from the head 
of his own son. Tell was successful in 
his attempt, but confessed that a second 
arrow, which he bore about his person, 
was intended, in case he had failed, for 
the punishment of the tyrant, and was 
therefore retained prisoner. While he 
was crossing the lake of the Four Cantons, 
or lake of Lucerne, in the same boat with 
Gessler, a violent storm threatened the 
destruction of the skiff. Tell, as the most 
vigorous and skilful helmsman, was set 
free ; and he conducted the boat success- 
fully to the shore, but seized the oppor- 
tunity to spring upon a rock, pushing off 
the barque. He had fortunately taken his 
bow with him ; and when the governor 
finally escaped the storm, and reached the 
shore, Tell shot him dead, on the road to 
Kiissnacht. The death of Gessler was a sig- 
nal for a Mneral rising, and a most obsn- 
nate war between the Swiss and Austri^ 
which was not brought to a close until 
1499. (See Suntzeriand.) Tell was pres* 
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cnt at the battle of Morgarten (q. v.), and 
is mii>pOBed to havejost hhi life in an.in^ 
undation in 1350. Such is the stoiy of 
William Tell, which, attested by chapels, 
by the designation of the rock on which 


he leaped, by paintinj 
stances, has been 


and other circiim- 
[ed in doubt by ma- 


ny, but is sanctioned bv John von Muller. 
Saxo Grammaticus relates a similar story 
of a Danish king, Harold, and a certain 
Tholko; but the tradition might have 
been transmitted from Germany to the 
north by means of the Hanso to^ras. — 
See Hagen’s J^orthem Heroic Rornanccs^ 
in German (Breslau, 1814). There is one 
' cii’cuinstance which may bo considered 
* sudicient to attest the truth of the main 
jioints of Tell’s history. After the cx- 
[>:i2sion of the govemora, and the dcmoli- 
/ tion of their castles, it l)ecamo customary 
among the Swiss to make pilgrimages to 
tlic place where Tell had leaped ashore ; 
and in 1388, thirty years after his deatJi, 
the canton of Uri erected a chapel (called 
'FelTs- chapel) on the rock upon which lie 
. had sprung, and caused a eulogy to i)o 
jTonounced eveiy year in memory of 
liim. In the same year the spot was vis- 
ited by 114 persons, who had been ac- 
quainted with Tell. All the old chroni- 
cles agree on this point ; and Schiller, in 
his tragedy of William Tell, has accu- 
rately copied the accounts of Tschudi 
and Mhller. — See Balthasar and Haller’s 
Dtfence of WiUiam TeU (1772, new ed,\ 
1®4), and Hisely’s Dissertatxo de Gid. 
TeUio (Groningen, 1824). 

T^nniEB, Francois Michel le. (See 
Louvois.) 

TelIiIER, Michael le, a distinguish(Ml 
Jesuit, was born in 1013, near I Vue, in 
Lower Normandy^ Ho suidicd in tins 
Jesuits’ college at Caen, an<l entered iIh* 
society at the age of eighteen. In 170i>, 
he was chosen, confessor to Louis XIV. 
He was a bitter enemy of the JansenLsts ; 
and his first act was the demolition of the 
celebrated house of the Port Royal. Ho 
then forced upon tlie iiation the bull IJni- 
genitus. (q. v.) His violence was th*! 
cause of much of the odium which the 
Jesuits soon after experienced, and paved 
the way for the abolition of their society. 
On the death of Louis, he was exiled, first 
to Arnions, and afterwards to La Flechc?, 
where ho died, in 1710. 

TEnnuRi SM. ( See Magnetism^ An imoL ) 

Telecrium ; the name of a metal dis- 
covered in 1782, and named by Klaproth 
from the earth in 1798. We shall first de- 
scribe its ores. There are four : — 1. JVa- 
five tellurium. It is of a tin- white color, 
passing in^o lead-gray, with a shining, 


metallic lustre. It occurs in minute hex* 
agpnal crystals, possessed of .it^gular 
cleavages; but their' dii^ction, owing to 
the minuteness of the crystals, has not 
been detected- It occurs also in cryi^- 
line grains, either aggregated, solitaiy, or 
disseminated. It yields to the knife, and 
is brittle; specific gravity 5.7 — 0.1. Ex- 
posed to the blow-pipe, it melts before ig- 
nition, and, on increasing the beat, it burns 
with a greeiiisli flame, and is almost en- 
tirely volatilized in a dense wliite vapor, 
with a pungent, acrid odor, like that of 
horse-radish. It consists of tellurium 
92.55, iron 7.2, gold 0.25. It has been 
found chiefly in Facebay, in Transylva- 
nia. — 2, Graphic tellilriuniy or graphic 
gold. It is of a steel-gray color, generally 
splendent, but sometimes slightly tarnish- 
ed externally. It occurs crystallized in 
the form of a right rhombic prism of 107° 
44'. The ciystals are commonly so ar- 
ranged as to give to the whole row the 
appearance of a line of Persepolhan char- 
actei*s ; specific gravity 5.7. Befiire the 
blow-pipe, on charcoal, it fuses into a 
dark-gray metallic globule, which finally 
is brilliant and malleable. It consists of 
tellurium 60, gold 30, and silver 10. It 
Has been found only at Offenbanya, in 
Transylvania, in veins in porphyry. — Jk 
Yellow tellurium. It is of a silver- white, 
passing into yellow and gray of different 
shades. It occurs in very small but well 
defined cr}.stalB, of wliich the primary 
form is a right rhombic prism of 105° 30^. 

It possesses a bright metallic lustre, h 
is soft, and somewhat sectile ; sperifie 
gravity 10.6. It consists of tolliirioiu 
44.7r>;goI(l 26.75, lead 19.5, sil\ or <-.5, sul 
phur 0.5. it has b(‘en foural only at Xai* 
>ag, in Transylvania. — 1. lilnelx- tdivri 
urn. It is ol' a color lK*tworn 
and flark lead-gray. It is found rr\>raJ 
liz(?f. in sjjiaii tabular crvsfu’S, (d‘ nldrb 
tin? primary Ibrm appt'ars (o bo a rigb. 
sqnan? prisnr. Jt yields to lin ktdf- uiib 
and in thin Irmdn:!’ 
spooific, gravity H.9. h oor.^lyi:- 

'rdlurium, . * 

Lead, o • 

flold, ... . 

Silvi^r, 

(^o]>pcr, . LI 

Sulphur, . ■, 

It has been found only at Nagyjqi:, in 'fian 
sylvania. 'fhe pure metal has the foi 
lowing properties : — It has a sil ve.r- whitt 
color, and a good degree of brill ianf?v 
Its texture is lantinaled like antimony ; 
specific gravity 6,115. It is yory brittir\ 
and may bo easily reduced to jiowdor. 
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It melts ^vhen raised to a temperature 
higher than the hising point of lead. If 
the heat be increased a little, it boils and 
evaporates, and attaches itself in brilliant 
drops to the upper part of the retort in 
which the experiment is made. It is, 
therefore, next to mercury and arsenic, 
the most volatile of all the metals. When 
cooled slowly, it crystallizes. Tellurium 
combines with only one proportion of 
oxygen, and forms a compound possessing 
acid properties. But, as it also possesses 
alkaline properties, it is called oxide of tel- 
lurium. It is formed when tellurium is 
burnt in a crucible, or before the blow- 
pipe : the white smoke evolved is the 
substance in question. It is also obtained 
by dissolving the metal in nitro-muriatic 
acid, and diluting the solution with a 
great quantity of water. A white pow- 
der falls, which is the oxide. It is ea- 
sily melted by heat into a straw-color- 
ed mass of a radiated texture. It is 
composed of metal 100, and of oxygen 
24.8. Tellurium bums spontaneously 
when brought into contact with chlorine 
gas. The chloride of tellurium is white 
and semi-transparent. When heated, it 
rises in vapor, and crystallizes. Iodine 
combines very readily with tellurium, 
when the two substances are brought into 
contact. Tellurium has the property of 
combining with hydrogen, and of forming 
i gaseous substance, to which the name 
«d’ tellureied hydrogen is applied. It is 
t’ormed by mixing together oxide of tel- 
lurium, potash, and charcoal, and expos- 
ing the mixture to the action of a red 
in at. It is transparent and colorless, and 
possesses a strong smell, resembling sul- 
pfmrcTcd hydrogen. It burns with ablu- 
j-li dame, and oxide of tellurium is de- 
j'ljsited. It is soluble in water, and gives 
jliat liquid a claret color. Tellurium ap- 

ill’s tr» enter into combination with car- 
»K‘n. 'flic compound is a black powder. 
ij may b(? combined with sulphur by 

I'kmkswar ; formerly capital of the 
llanuat of Tcmeswar, which now forms a 
]mrt ot' iIh! kingdom of Hungary, now 
’•apital of the county of the same name 
in tlK‘ circle beyond the Theiss, in Upper 
I lungary. It is situated on the river Be- 
gu, in a marshy and unhealthy district, is 
u royal free city, the i*esidence of the im- 
perial commander of the Bannat military ‘ 
district, and the see of a Greek biidiop. 
Since 1718, when the Turks ceded the 
whole of the Batmat by the tjf 

Passarowitz (q. v.), the town has heeii 
much improv^ in appearance, est* 


tended; and the fortifications have also 
been strengthened, so that it is now one 
of the most important fortresses of the 
Austrian empire. It contains 11,000 in- 
habitant^ chiefly Germans and Servians, 
or Rascians (q. v.), who are engaged in 
manufactures, and carry on a brisk trade. 

Temps, Vase of ; a beautifol and cel- 
ebrated valley of Thessaly, on the Peneus, 
not far from its mouth, having mount 
Olympus on the north, and mount Ossa 
on the south. It is about five miles long, 
and of unequal breadth. It was much 
celebrated by the ancient poets; but mod- 
em travellers were long peiplexed to find 
in so rugged and terrific a spot as the de- 
file of Tempe, where it is crossed by the 
great road, the object of their unqualified 
panegyric. The fact is, that the vale of 
Tempe is distinct from the gorge or detile, 
being situated a little to the south-west. 
“The sceneiy of this beautiful valley,” 
says a traveller, “ fuUy gratified our ex- 
pectations. In some places it is sylvan, 
calm and harmonious, and the sound of 
tlie water of the Peneus accords with the 
grace of the surrounding landscape; in 
others, it is savage, territic and abrupt ; 
and the river roars with violence, darken- 
ed by the frowns of stupendous preci- 
pices.” The woods which once appear 
to have adorned this celebrated region, 
have been much diminished in the ser- 
vice of the neighboring cotton works ; but 
the mountains on each side are truly sub- 
lime. In tlie centre of this romantic se- 
clusion stands Ambelakia, a town inhab- 
ited by Greeks, with some Germans, who 
have established considerable cotton man- 
ufactures. 

Tempelhoff, George Frederic von; 
a German officer, and writer on military 
tactics, bom in 1737. After having stud- 
ied at Frankfort on the Oder, and at Halle, 
he entered into a Prussian regiment of 
infantry as a corporal, and, in that capaci- 
ty, served in Bohemia, in 1757. He after- 
wards entered into the artillery, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the battles of Hoch- 
kirchen, Kunnersdorf, Torgau, &c., and 
at the sieges of Breslau, Olmiitz, Bremen, 
and Schweidnitz. At the close of the 
second campaign, he was made a lieuten- 
ant ; and, after the peace of 1763, he con- 
tinued his studies at Berlin, and published 
some mathematical works, and also the 
Prussian Bombardier (1781^ 8vo.), in 
which he reduced the doctrine of pntiec- 
tiles to sdendtie principles. He afte^* 
wards published* the Elements of MlUtidy 
Tactics, developing the ntancsuvres and 
wiariike operations of Frederic II. m 
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1790, he was promoted to a colonelcy; strength or dexterity ; rather a l^avy look; 
and, in the beginning of the Jisvclutionary the feelings calm ; the understanding clear 
war with France, he had the command in a certain range, but never soaring into 
of all the Prussian artille^, and, in 1795, new regions, or penetrating deeply be- 
becanae cluef of the third regiment of neath the mysteries of the universe ; and 
that corns. He died at Berlin, July 1 ^, a disposition to repose or to moderate 
1807. Tehipelhofr published some im- exertion, — the phlegniatic man is free from 
portwt works besides those mentioned excesses, and his virtues and vices are 
alwve, of which the best known is his stamped with mediocrity. The sanguiii- 
History of the Sevep Years’ War^in Ger- eous temperament indicates a lively sus- 
maij^ between the King of Prussia and ceptibility, with little proiieness to action ; 
the Empress Queen, &;c. (1782 — 1801,6. promptness,without perseverance; a ready 
V 0 IS 5 , which an English translation fancy ; little depth of feeling, or thought ; 
was made by general Lloyd, j changeable, but not violent feelings and 

Tem^eramejxts those individual pe- passions; and a tendency to voluptuous- 
culiarities of organization, by which the ness, levity, fickleness of purpose, and 
manner of acting, feeling and thinking fondness of admiration. The sanguineous 
of each person is permanently affected, are distinguished for beauty and grace, and 
Thedifforences of sex, race, nation, fkinily, the whole organization is characterized by 
and individual organization, operate upon the vigor and facility of its functions : they 
the character of every individual from the arc the witty, the elegant, the gay, the or- 
inoment of his birtli ; and the last men- naments of society. Theniclaricliolicteni- 
tioned w by no means the least important, perameiit is cliai'acterized by little suscep- 
The ancients distinguished four tempera- tibility, but greatenergy of action, reserve, 
ments — the choleric or bilious, the plilcg- firmnessoi*purposc,perKeverance,decprt‘- 
mafic, th^ melancholic, and the sanguine- flociion, constancy of feeling, and an in- 
ous, which derived their names from the clination to gloominess, to ascetic prac*- 
supposed ^xccss of one or other of the tices, and to misanthropy. The athletic 
principal fluids of the human body — bile tc?mpcrament possesses, in some dogrc(% 
phlcgtn, black bile (/jcXao?/, black, the qualities of tlie sanguineous ; hut it i < 
and and blood (sanffuisy Modern distinguished by superior strength and 

writers have added the athletic tempera- size of body, indicathig the excess of the 
inent and the nervous temperament, muscular Ibrco ovc^r the sensitive. l'h< 
The bilious or choleric temperament is athletic man has less playfulness of miml. 
accompanied with great susceptibility of less activity of spirit, little elevation ot‘ 
feeling, quickness of perception, and vig- jiurposc or fixedness of <diaracler ; hr, i < 
or of action, and therefore indicates uu good natured, hut ii’ excited, terocioir-. 
elevated state of the organization: rapidity The nervous lemperauHUit admits r»f th. 
and strength, a lively imagination, violent most various modifications ; it is < li;nar 
passions, quickness of decision, combined tcrized by the predominance of tlif* si ii- : 
with peraeverance and inflexibility of pur- tivc part "of tlie system, and the pouu^rl iii 
pose, with a tendency to ambition, pride, action of tlie nervfis. 'Ihe mind is nru \ . 
and anger, but also to magnanimity and and volatile, ihougli noi from heklem ^^, 
generosity of sentiment, characterize the but from the rapidity of its assoeiMtimi / 
biliousman. These moral characteristics the quickness of its resolutions, and in.- 
are combined with a form more remarkable readiness of its eombinatitms. '’dir n ji. 
for firmness than grace, a dark or sallow peraments are randy found unmixed 
complexion, sparkling eyes, and great \ve have described then i ; hut one or t!^ 
muscular force. “These men,” says an . other is usuallv predominani. Kiadi Is; 
ingenious writer (Arn. Quarterly Rev. for its advantages and pleiiMires, ait-nd* o 
March, 1829), “ are urged by a constant with some (mrresponding drawback, (r-o 
resuessnessto action ; a habitual sentiment Kant’s Anthropology, or S<duil 7 .(fs Anth) 
of disquietude allows them no peace but in pology, both in Gennaii.) 
the tumult of business; the hours of I^mperance Bocieties. 'fhe remarl 
crowded life are the only ones they value ; able success of tliese institutions in r^oun 
they are to be found. wherever hardiness teracting a vice of great seductiveness 
of resoluUom prompt decision, and per- and of the most ruinous tendency, di 
mwence of enterprUe, are required.” mands for their history and present con 
Ihe phlegmatic,. lymphatic or cold-blood- ditiori a somewhat extended notice. The 
ed temperament is the reverse of that last mental excitement produced by the re- 
d^ri^: with little propensity to acti^ ception of certain vegetable substances 
and litUe sensibility; no great bodily into tlie system is, in its first stage, s«> 
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agreeable^ that we cannot be surprised at 
finding some of them in use as far back, 
and as extensively, as our accounts of pri- 
vate manners reach. The fermented 
juice of fruits, as of the apple and grape, 
the intoxicating property of which latter is 
mentioned by Moses ^Gen. ix, 21), proba- 
bly was the most ancient, and is now the 
most common vehicle of the stimulating 
principle. The later Asiatics have found 
it in preparations from the poppy and the 
wild hemp, and the North American In- 
dians in tobacco. The ancient Germans^ 
according to Tacitus’s account (De Mor^ 
Gemi,, xxiii), obtained an intoxicating 
drink from wheat and barley ; but the art 
of brewing, as at present practised, ap- 
pears not to have been known in England 
before tlie end of the fifteenth century. 
Distillation, which furnishes far the most 
})owerful agents of this kind, was invented 
i»y the alchemists in the course of their 
experiments in search of the elixir of life. 

first known distinct mention of it 
( Encyr.lop^jiie MModique^ articles ^^rts et 
Distillalenry LAqu&riste^ as quoted 
in Sullivan’s Address, Boston, 1832) occurs 
in tiie thirteenth century. Arnaud de 
Villenouve, a chemist and physician, who 
dicul about the year 1300, writes: “Who 
would believe that one can draw from 
wine, by chemical jirocess, that which has 
iii)t tlie color of wine, nor the ordinary 
' fleets of wine ? 31iis water of Avine is 
called by some tlie ivater of life {eau dt 
vit\ lirandy) ; and it well deseiTes the 
Tjarnc, .since it is truly a water of immor- 
tality. Already its virtues begin to be 
known. It prolongs one’s life; it dissi- 
pates sufierfluous and vicious humora ; it 
n vive s tile heart, and perpetuates youth.” 
i'owanls the end of the sixteenth centiu*y, 
die use of distilled sjhrits Avas introduced 
i nto England, Camden mentions them as 
i laving lieen adopted, in 1581, into the diet 
ot the, English soldiers in their campaigns 
in the Netlierlaiids. A very heavy excise 
lax and duty on importations has not pre- 
vented tlie increase of their consumption 
hi (ircat Britain till it has reached the 
onouiit of 40,000,000 of gallons annually. 
Inhere is no evidence of their extensive 
ose ih North America during the first 
ccnttiry after tlie settlement of the colo- 
nies. TJie exposures of the French war, 
and much more the hardships and disor- 
tiers of the revolution, naturally tended 
to ilrftuse it. The men now upon the 
stage remember; from their childhood till 
Avithm the last ten years, to have seen 
distilled spirits, in some form, a universal 
provision for the table at the principal re- 


past, throughout this country. The richer 
sort drank French and Spanish brandy ; 
the poorer, West India, and the poorest, 
New England rum. In the Southern 
States, whiskey was the favorite liquor; 
and the somewhat less common articles 
of foreign and domestic gin, apple 
brandy and peach brandy, made a variety 
which recommended itself to the variety 
of individual tastes. Commonly at meals, 
and at other times by laborers, particular- 
ly in the middle of the forenoon and after- 
noon, these substances were taken simply 
diluted with more or less water. On oth- 
er occasions, they made a part of more or 
less artificjal compounds, in which fruit 
of various kinds, eggs, spices, herbs and 
sugar AA’^cre leading ingredients. A fash- 
ion at the south was to take a draught of 
whiskey flavored with mint soon after 
waking; and so conducive to health was 
this nostrum esteemed, that neither sex, 
and scarcely any age, Avas exempt from its 
application. At eleven o’clock, while 
mixtures, under A^arious peculiar names, — 
sling, toddy, flip, &c., — solicited the appe- 
tite at the bar of the common* tippling 
shop, tlie office of professional men, and 
the counting room, dismissed their occu- 
pants for a half hour to regale themselves 
at a neighbor’s, or a coffee-house, with 
punch, hot or iced, according to the sea- 
son ; and females and valetudinarians 
couited an appetite with medicated rum 
disguised under the chaste name of Hux- 
harn^s tincture^ or Stoiighton^s elixir. The 
dinner hour arriAcd, according to the dif- 
ferent customs of different districts of the 
country, Avhiskey and water, curiously 
flavored Avith apples, or brandy and water, 
introduced the feast ; whiskey, or brandy, 
with water, helped it through, and whis- 
key or brandy, without water, often se- 
cured its safe digestion, not again to bo 
used in any more fonnal manner than for 
the relief of occasional thirst, or for the 
entertainment of a friend, until the last 
appeal should be made to them to secure 
a sound night’s sleep. Rum seasoned 
with cherries protected against the cold ; 
rum made astringent with peach-nuts 
concluded the re^t at the confectioner’s ^ 
rum made nutritious with milk prepared 
for the maternal office; and, under the 
Greek name of yaregoricy rum doublv 
poisoned wkh opium quiet^ the infanro 
cries. No dotibt there were numbers 
who did not use ardent spirits ; but it ww 
not because they were not perpetually in 
their way. They were an establiimed 
article of diet, almost as much as toead^ 
and, Avith very many, they were ip niuea> 
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more frequent use. The friend who did 
not testify his welcome with them, and 
the master who did not provide bounti- 
fully of them for his servants, were held 
niggardly ; and there was no social meet- 
ing, not even of the most formal or sa- 
ci^ kind, whpre it was considered indec- 
orous, scarcely any where it was not 
thought necessaiy, to produce them. The 
consequence was, timt what the p^eat 
majority used without scruple. Targe 
numbers indulged in without restraint. 
Sots were common, of both sexes, various 
ages, and all conditions. And though no 
statistics of the vice were yet embodied, it 
was quite plain that it was constantly 
making large numbers bankrupt in 
property, character, and prospects, and 
inflicting upon the community a vast 
amount of physical and mental ill in their 
worst forms. The evil was too obvious 
and dreadful not to be the subject of 
much anxious observation ; but endeavors 
to restrain it had hitherto taken no more 
effective shape than that of individual 
influence applied to individual cases. 
The idea of concentrating public senti- 
ment upon it, in some form to produce 
more important results, seems to have 
been Srst developed, if not conceived, by 
some members of an ecclesiastical body, 
called the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts Proper. At a meeting of this 
association, in T811, a committee, of which 
reverend doctor Worcestery of Salem, was 

chtiirTYifm, 'wb.'B appoVixtoA to draught the 

constitution of a society whose object 
should be " To check the progress of in- 
temperance, viewed by the association as 
an alarming and growing evil.” Such a 
society was formed, consisting of about 
120 members, in different parts of the 
state. It held its first meeting in 1813, 
and elected that eminent statesman, the 
late honorable Samuel Dexter, for its 
president. The first attempt of tlie soci- 
ety was naturally to collect facts towards 
a precise exhibition of the nature and 
magnitude of the existing evil, with the 
view of drawing public attention to it, and 
of directing endeavors for its removal. 
The reports presented, from year to year, 
embraced statements and calculations 
which were found to make out a case of 
the most appalling nature, such as to 
amaze eydn those whose solicitude on 
the suUect had been greatest. In the, 
year 1810, the federal returns showed 
96,499,363 gallons of spirits of diflTerent 
kinds to have been distilled in the U. 
States, which quantity, to ascertain the 
consumption (no account, of course, lieing 


made of what may have escaped the 
knowledge of the custom-house and the 
marshals), was to be increased by 8,000,000 
of gallons imported, and diminished by 
133,823 exported. The amount thus as- 
certained, namely, 33,365,559 ^llons, 
was distributed among a population of 
7,239,903 (white and black), returned in 
the census of the same year. This gives 
an average of more than four gallons and 
a half for the year to every man, woman 
and child in the U. States. The society 
continued to collect and present, from 
year to year, statistical statements of this 
kind ; and the curiosify and alarm excited 
by them led to similar observations in 
different quarters, the most considerable 
of which we shall presently mention. 
Some further particul^ of the deplorable 
state of things, as successively brought to 
light, or made probable, we will here 
set down, premising that, so far from the 
earliest rough statements and calculations 
appearing, on further investigation, to 
have been exaggerated, it was rather 
found tliat the authors of these had 
shrunk with incredulity from the conclu- 
sions which their reasonings seemed to 
authorize, and the facts continually grew 
more alarming as they were more exactly 
ascertained. In 1814, it was siiggested, 
in a circular of the Massachusetts society, 
that not less than 6000 citizens of the 1 
States might die annually victims of in- 
temperance, In 1830, from much wore 

full data^ tb© T\\imb©r 'waa oatimatocl nt 
al>ove 37,000. Facts were thought to jnsii 
fy the inference, in this latter year, that 
72,000,000 of gallons of distilled s])irits 
were consumed in the cotintry (nut ihr 
from six gallons, on an average, or a 
half a gill a day to eacli individual), and 
that the number of conhnned dnmkards 
(apart from those in some stage of ])n>g- 
ress towards the fixed habit) fell not rnurh 
short of 400,000. From coinjmiatioii^ 
founded on facts collected in j^artirulat 
districts, there appeared reason to helit^va 
that intemperance was responsibli^ itn 
three quarters or four fifths of the crime'- 
committed in the country, for at least 
three quarters of the paunerisrn existinj;. 
and for felly one third or the mental de 
rangement. According to a calculation 
of less satisfactory character, hut not des- 
titute of probability, the annual waste for 
distilled s^srits, reckoning the cost to the 
consumer (at two thirds of a dollar the 
gallon), the loss of the labor of dmnkards 
and prisoners, and the direct cost of their 
crimes and pauperism, amounted to a 
sum which, vested in an annuity for 
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^ twenty years, at six per cent., simple iri- 
' terest, would purchase all the lands, 
houses and slaves in the U. States. ' The 
Massachusetts society persevered to invite 
" the public attention to the subject of in- 
temperance in i*eports, and, with one or 
two exceptions, in addresses from distin- 
guished individuals of its number at the 
annual meeting, continuing, till the j’^ear 
1826, the most conspicuous agent in 
the enterprise of reformation, while, a 
year after its formation, a similar state 
^ institution, with numerous branches, was 
* organized in Connecticut, measures of 
like character were set bn foot in Ver- 
mont, and an indirect influence from itself 
was also exerted within its own proposed 
limits by auxiliary societies, which, ac- 
cording to the report of 1818, had multi- 
plied at that time to the number of more 
than forty. At the same time, as was to 
be expected, individuals, by writing and 
by personal influence, were doing an im- 
portant part in the same work. Early in 
tluv year 1826, a new impulse was given 
to the movement by the formation, in 
Boston, bn a more extensive plan, of the 
American Society for the Promotion of 
7bmperancc. The Massachusetts society 
had now accomplished, perhaps, the most 
useful part of all to which it was compe- 
tent. It had succeeded in fixing attentidti 
to its object in a part of the country 
where effective combination for further 
operations might be the most easily or- 
ganized. By the facts which, with much 

labor, \t bad collected and promulgated, 
both in i(8 own documents and in publica- 
lious of the most material importance, 
which it had called out from private 
hands, it had both furnished guidance to 
I'urthcr cdlortH of tlie same kind, and de- 
monstrated their necessity ; and, by the 
controlling influence of the names* which 
«tood for vouchers of the wisdom of its 
design, it hud abashed the derision, and 
Hiiaken the incredulity with which its first 
aiifiniiciation had been met. The Massa- 
*diiisctts society had been in great part 
conducted by individuals belonging to a 
< iass of'rcligioniste, the UniUirians, whose 
influence, as such, was not great beyond 
a limited circle in New England, and 
win) (lid not sufiiciently command the 
sympathy of other denominations to be 
tt> produce a combination of Christian 

* Us presidents, during this period, were Sam- 
anl Dexter, formerly secretary of the treasury of 
ihc U. Stales ; Nathan Dane, author of the ordi- 
ijiincc of 1787, which saved the territory north- 
west of the Ohio from the curse of slavery; and 
Isaac Parker, chief-justice of the commonwealth. 


action. At tlie time above mentioned,thc.en- 
terprise was energetically taken up by oth- 
er hands, in all respects highly competent 
to advance it, and, in that to which allusion 
has just been made, possessing altogeth- 
er superior advantages. Perceiving the 
power w*hich, in the use of means witliin 
their control, might be brought, under ex- 
isting circumstances, to act upon the pub- 
lic mind, some judicious and philanthrop- 
ic individuals, of the different denomina- 
tions accustomed to exert a joint influence 
for general objects, held a meeting, at 
which they passed resolutions expressing 
their sense of the expediency of making, 
on the part of the Christian public, more 
systematic and vigorous efforts to suppress 
intemperance, and appointed a committee 
to devise means to that end. At an ad- 
journed meeting, the constitution of a 
new society was adopted, and fifteen 
individuals elected to compose it, witii 
such associates as might be thencefor- 
ward chosen by themselves. The ,fiist 
annual report announced the formation 
of 30, and the second of 220, auxiliaiy as- 
sociations, five of which latter were state 
institutions. The number of auxiliary as- 
sociations was increased, m 1829^ to more 
than 1000, no state in the Union now be- 
ing without one, and 11 of them bearing 
the names of their states respectively. 
The report of this year also announces it 
to have come to the knowledge of the so- 
ciety, that more than 700 habitual drunk- 
ards had been reformed by its influencei 
and that &0 distilleries had been closed. 
A decline in the sales of distilled spirits is 
represented to have generaWy taken place, 
varying, in different parts reported, from 
one tjuarter to nine tenths of the whole 
amount; and 400 dealers in them were 
known to have renounced the traffic for 
i-easons of conscience. The time for the 
amiual meeting having been altered, the 
next report was presented in the month 
of May, 1831. More than 2200 societies, 
embracing 170,000 members, w:ere now 
in correspondence with the parent society, 
and, from less certain data, it was inferred 
that the whole number of societies exist- 
ing was not less than 3000, and that of 
their members 300,000. More than 1000 
distilleries had been sfopped^-a tenth 
part, as was believed, of all which had been 
in operation. Since the last meeting, 150 
vessels had sailed from'One port, that of 
Boston, without any provisioii of spirits. 
The number of members of 'the parent 
society now amounted to 200, dispersed 
through thirteen states. The report pre- 
sented in May, 1832, has not been made 
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f ublic at the time of printing this notice. 

'rom extracts contained in the Journal 
of Humanity, a newspaper published un- 
der the society’s direction since 1829, it 
appears tha^from the sources of informa- 
tion accessible to its government, they 
gather that there are now 4000 auxiliary 
associations in the U. States, numbering 

600,000 members ; that more than 4000 
merchants have ceased to traffic in ardent 
spirits ; and that more than 4000 drunk- 
ards have ceased to use intoxicating 
drinks. There is also reason to believe,” 
the report proceeds, ‘‘that more than 

20,000 persons are now sober, who, had it 
not been for the temperance reformation, 
would, before now, nave been sots ; and 
that 20,000 families are now in ease and 
comfort, without a drunkard in them, or 
one who is becoming a drunkard, who 
would otherwise have been in poverty, or 
cursed with a drunken inmate ; and that 

50,000 children are released from the 
blasting influence of drunken parents ; 
and 1(K),000 more from that parental in- 
fluence which tended to make them 
drunkards.” “ More than 1,000,000 of per- 
sons in the U. States,” says another publi- 
cation of the society of this year, “ now 
abstain fh>m the use of ardent spirits.” 
The means by which the society has pro- 
duced these results, apart from the contem- 
poraneous labors, in writing, and by more 
personal endeavors, of a ^eat number of 
mdividuals, connected and not connected 
with it, have been the calling of attention 
to the subject, and the diffusing of infor- 
mation upon it, by the circulation of tracts 
and the addresses of travelling agents, and 
then collecting such as have been influ- 
enced by the representations made, into 
auxiliary associations, embracing a larger 
or more limited neighborhood, thus making 
such Individuals distinctly responsible for 
personal, and, as opportunity should 
permit, more public cooperation with 
its objects. Such associations have in- 
cluded females and children, it being 
thought of the highest importance thus to 
secure the influence of the former class, 
and the forming habits of the latter. The 
basis on which these associations have 
been formed, at least from an early peri- 
od, has been that of an engagement, on 
the part of each member, to al^tain from 
the use of distilled spirits, except for me- 
dicinal pui^ses, and to forbear to pro- 
vide them mr the entertoinment of friends 
or the supply of dependants. The prin- 
ciple of the necesrity of abstinence from 
the use of distilled spirits, in order to the 
prevention extensiv^y of their fatal abuse 


— a principle to which the researches on 
the subject from the first had more and 
more directly tended, and which had, for 
instance, been distinctly argued in the 
address before the Massachusetts Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance, at 
their meeting in the spring of 1826 — ^was 
first, as far as appears, made the matter 
of an article of mutual agreement by an 
association formed at Andover in Septem- 
ber of that year. At the second annual 
meeting of the American temperance so- 
ciety in 1829, a resolution was adopted, 
declaring it to be the duty of every pro- 
fessor of religion to exert his influence 
towards abolishing the use of ardent spir- 
its ; and the form of a constitution for aux- 
iliary societies, appended to the report of 
that year, includes provision for a mutual 
pledge similar to that of the Andover as- 
sociation. The efforts of the society have 
of late been strenuously directed towards 
a change in the current opinions respect- 
ing the moral lawfulness of trafficking in 
them as an article of luxuiy or diet. At 
the annual meeting, in New York, in 

1829, and again at Boston, in 1831, reso- 
lutions were passed, condemning the 
trade as inconsistent with the character 
of a Christian ; and this argument is un- 
derstood to be largely maintained in the 
last report, hitherto unpublished. In dif- 
ferent places churches have also assunied 
this ground, and accordingly refuse to ad- 
mit persons engaged in the trade to a par- 
ticipation in the ordinances of religion. 
The reformation, of which the exainph^ 
was thus set, found its way, in good time, 
to Europe. In the latter part of ItSQU or 

1830, tlie first temperancic soriety in tli** 
old world was formed at New Ross, in 
Ireland, and, before the close of this 
year, there were societies in Ireland and 
Scotland, numbering more than 14,0(K) 
members. Applications w^ero also made 
from Switzerland and Swe(h*n for (h<? 
ciety’s publications, with a view to make 
tlnuii the basis of similar movements io 
those countries. In June, 1831, a gentTal 
society was formed in London ujitka' the 
name of the British and Forcugn Tt^mper 
mice Society. Details of the siiccevss ot 
these undertakings have not yet been fur 
nished. The following is a statement 
from the custom-house returns of the 
amount of ardent spirits imported into thc' 
U. States in the respective years named. 
There are now no returns to govenimerit 
of the amount inanu&ctured. 


In 1824, 5,285,047 gallons. 

1825, 4,114,046 
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In 3,332^ gdloiu. 

1827, ^465,302 “ 

1828, 4,445,692 “ 

1829, 2,462,308 « 

1830, 1,095,400 


Temperature ; a definite degree of 
sensible heat, as measured the ther- 
mometer. Thus we say a high tempera- 
ture, and a low temperature, to denote a 
manifest intensity of heat or cold. Ac- 
cording to Biot, temperatures are the dif- 
ferent energies of caloric in different cir- 
. cumstances. Different ^arts of the earth’s 
sur&ce are exposed, as is well known, to 
different degrees of heat, depending upon 
the latitude and local circumstances. In 
Egypt it never freezes, and in some parts 
of Siberia it never thaws. In the former 
country, the average state of the ther- 
mometer is about 72^. The following 
table exhibits a general view of tlie vari- 
ation of heat resulting from difference of 
latitude : — 


140^. Both heat and cold continue to in- 
crease long after the causes producing 
them have passed their maximum state. 
Thus the greatest cold is ordinarily al^ut 
the last of Janua^, and the greatest heat 
about the last of July. The sun is gen- 
erally considered the only original source 
of heat Its rays are sent to the earth 
just as the rays of a common fire are 
thrown upon a body placed before it; 
and, after being heated to a certain point, 
the quantity lost by radiation equals the 
quantity received, and the mean tempera- 
ture remains the same, subject only to 
certain fluctuations depending upon the 
season and other temporaiy and local 
causes. According to this view of the 
subject, the heat that belongs to the inte- 
rior of the earth has found its way there 
from the surface, and is derived from the 
same general source, the sun; and in 
support of this position is urged the well- 
known fact, that, below eighty or one 
hundred feet, the constant temperature, 


I^atitude. Places. M. Temp. 

86^30' . . . Wadso, Lapland . . 36° 
59 56 ... St. Petersburg .... 40 

48 51 ... Paris . 54 

41 54 ... Rome 61 

30 03 . . . Cairo . . 73 

20 00 . . . Ocean 79 

00 00 ... Ocean 81 


'fhe annual variation of heat is inconsid- 
erable between the tropics, and becomes 
gieater and greater as we approach the 
poles. This arises from the combination 
of two causes, namely, the greater or less 
din^ctness of the sun’s rays, and the du- 
ration of their action, or the length of 
time from sunrise to sunset. These two 
rauses act together in the same place; 
that is, the rays of the sun are most di- 
always wdien the days are longest, or 
at the solstice. But while (the season 
being the same) tlie rays become more 
luul more oblique, and consequently more 
feeble as we increase our latitude, the 
days l3ecome longer, and the latter very 
i nearly makes up for the deficiency of the 
former, so that the greatest heat in all lat- 
itudes is nearly the same. On the other 
liuiid, the two causes of cold conspire. 
At the same time that the rays of the sun 
tall more obliquely, as we increase our 
latitude, the days become shorter and 
shorter at the cold season; and accord- 
ingly the different parallels are exposed 
to very unequal degrees of cold : while 
tropical regions exhibit a variation of only 
a few degrees, the highest habitable la^ 
t tides undergo a change amounting to 


with only a fow exceptions, is found to be 
the mean of that at the surface in all parts 
of the earth. But how are we to explain 
the remark^le cases in which the heat 
has been found to increase, instead of 
decreasing, as we descend.^ We are 
told that in the instance of mines, so 
often quoted to prove an independent 
central fire, the extraordinary heat, ap- 
parently increasing as we descend, may 
be satisfoctorily accounted for in a simpler 
way 1. It may be partly received from the 
persons employed in working the mines. 
2. The lights that are required in these 
dark re^ons afford another source of 
heat 3. But the chief cause is suppos- 
ed to be the condensation of the air, 
which is well known to produce a high 
degree of heat. The condensation, more- 
over, becoming greater and greater ac- 
cording to the depth, the heat ought, on 
this account, to increase as we descend ; 
and as a constant supply of fresh air from 
above is required to maintain the lights, 
as well as for the purposes of respiration, 
at the rate of about a gallon a minute for 
each common-sized light and for each 
workman, it is not surprising that the 
temperature of deep nunes should be 
found to exceed that of the surface in the 
same latitude* This explanation of the 
phenomenon seems to derive confirmation 
irom the circumstance that the high tem- 
perature observed is said to belong only 
to those mines that are actually worked, 
and that it ceases when they are aban- 
doned.* If we except these cas^ and 
* See Edinburgh Review, No. ciii, p. 00, dec. 
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that of volcanoes and hot springs, the 
temperature of the interior of the earth 
seems to be the mean of that at the sur> 
ftce ; and hence it is inferred that it is de- 
rived from the same source. The diur- 
nal variation of heat, so considerable at 
the surface, is not to be perceived at the 
depth of a few feet, although here there 
is a gradufd change that becomes sensible 
at intervals of a month. At the depth of 
thirty or forty feet, the fluctuation is still 
less, and takes place more slowly. Yet 
at this distance from the surface there is 
a small annual variation ; and the, time of 
midsummer, or greatest heat, is ordinarily 
about the last of October, and that of 
midwinter, or greatest cold, is about the 
last of April. These times^ however, are 
liable to vary a -month or more, accord- 
ing as the power of the earth to conduct 
heat is increased fay unusual moisture or 
diminished by dryness. But at the depth 
of eighty or a hundred feet, the most sen- 
sible thermometer will hardly exhibit any 
change throughout the year. So, on the 
other hand, if we ascend above the earth^s 
surface, we approach more and more to a 
region of unirorm temperature, but of a 
temperature much below the former. 
The tops of very high mountains are 
well known to be covered with perpetual 
snow, even in the tropical climates. The 
same, or rather a still greater degree of 
cold, is found to prevail at the same 
height, when we make the ascent by 
means of a balloon. The tops of high 
mountains are cold, therefore, because 
they are in a cold region, and constantly 
swept by currents of cold air. But what 
makes the air cold at this height ? It is 
comparatively cold, partly because it is 
removed far from the surface of the earth, 
where the heat is developed, hut princi- 
pally because it is rarefied, and the heat it 
contains is diffused over a larger space. 
Take a portion of air near* the surface of 
the earth, and at the temperature of 79 ^^ 
of Fahrenheit, for instance, and remove it 
to the height of about two and a half miles, 
and it will expand, on account of the di- 
minished pressure, to double the bulk, and 
the temperature will be reduced about 
50®. It will accordingly be below the 
freezing point of water. This height va- 
ries in different latitudes and at different 
seiisons. It increases os we approach 
the equator, and diminishes as we go 
towards the poles. It is higher also, at 
^y gi^6n place, in summer than in win- 
ter. It isC moreover, higher when the 
surface of the ground bdow is elevated 
like the table land of Mexico. At a mean 


the cold increases at the mte of about 
for every 30Q foet of elevatioh. In addi- 
tion to me above, it ought to be mention- 
ed that the tops of mountains part with 
the heat they receive from the sun more 
readily on account of the radiation taking 
place more freely in a rarer medium, and 
where there are few objects to send tho 
rays back again. The question has been 
much discussed, whether the winters in 
the temperate latitudes have become 
milder or not. There is abundant evi- 
dence, it seems to us, in favor of the al 
leged change. Rivers which used to be 
frozen over so as to support armies, and 
which were expected to be covered in 
the winter season with a natural bridge 
of ice, as a common occurrence, now 
very rarely afford such facilities to travel- 
lers. The directions for making hay and 
stabling cattle, left us by the Roman wri- 
ters on husbandry, are of little use in 
modern Italy, where, for the most part, 
there is no suspension of vegetation, and 
where the cattle graze in the fields all 
winter. The associations with the fire- 
side, annually referred to os familiar to 
every one, can be little understood now in 
a country where there is ordinarily no 
provision for warming the houses, and no 
occasion for artifleia) heat as a means of 
comfort. The ancient custom of sus- 
pending warlike operations during the 
season of winter, even in the more soutli- 
ern parts of Europe, has been little known 
in campaigns of recent date ; not because 
the soldier of our times is inured to great- 
er hardships, but because there is little or 
no suffering from this cause. In the 
northern parts of our own country, uJst). 
the lapse of two centuries has produced 
.a sensible melioration. When New Eng 
land was first settled, tlie winner set ia 
regularly at a particular time, continued 
about three months without interruption, 
and broke up regularly, in the manner it 
now does in some parts of I/unuda an*) 
Russia. The quantity of snow is evi 
dently diminished, the coldscjason isfnor»» 
fluctuating, and the transition from uu 
tumn to winter, and from winter to spring, 
less sudden and complete. The period 
of sleighing is so much reduced and 
precarious as )Lo be of little importance 
compared with what it was. The Hud- 
son IS now open about a month later than 
it used to be. We are not, however, to 
conclude that so great a melioration laus 
taken place as i^^bt at first be infon^l 
from this feet. Ine change, whatever it 
be, seems to belong to the autumn and 
early part of winter. The »pring, wo are 
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inclined to believe, is even more cold and 

* backward ihan it used to be. The sup> 
osed mitigation of winter has usually 
eeii ascribed to the extirpation of forests, 

"^id the consequent exposure of the 
ground to the more direct and full influ- 
ence of tlie solar rays ; and there can be 
little doubt that a country does actually 
become warmer by being cleai*ed and 
cultivated. The favorable change expe- 
rienced in the New England and the Mid- 
dle States may, it is thought, be referred 
^ to this circumstance. But the alter- 

* ation that is observed in the similar 
latitudes of Europe can hardly be ac- 
counted for in this way. It is doubt- 
ful whether Italy is more clear of 
woodvS, or better cultivated, now than it 
was in tlie Augustan age. No part of the 
world, it is believed, has been cultivated 
loiig(n* or better than some parts of Chi- 
na ; an<l yet tliat country is exposed to a 
degree of (;old much greater than is ex- 
pcriencedt in tlie corresponding latitudes 
of l'iiir(>])e. The science of astronomy 

us acquaint(id with phenomena 
that have a bearing ti])oii this subject. 

figures of the earth’s orbit round the 
f un is sncli that we are sometimes nearer 
to this great source of heat by •1,000,000 
of miles, or one thirtieth of the whole dis- 
tance, than at otliei-s. No^v it so happens 
(hat \v(; have bccai drawing nearer and 
nearer to tli(‘, sun, every winter, f()r sev- 
eral thousand years. We now actually 
reach the |)oint of nearest ui)proach about 
first of January, and depart farthest 
lrf)ni th(‘ sun about the first of July. 
\\ halever Ixaiefit, therefore, is (hirived 
i'rom a diminution of the sun’s distance, 
.:(>( s n» diminish the severity of winter ; 
.CM I this cause has been operating for a 
long period, and witii a power gradually 
inn slowly increasing. It has, at length, 
,oTi\ed at its maximum, and is l)eginniiig 
to decline. In a little more than ten 
(housantl years, this state of things will bo 
fe\ers<Hl, and the earth will be at the 
i:re?itesf distance from thesnnin the mid- 
die of winter, and at the least distance in 
M!v- midtlle of summer. We arc speak- 
ing, it will be observed, with reiereiice to 
die northern hemisphere of tlie earth, 
■fhe condition alluded to, to take place 
: ft* r the lapse of ten thousand years, is 
.. i ready iulfilled with regard to the south- 
^ ;'!i f)ortJons of our globe, since their winter 
ioippe»»s at the time of our summer. How 
\Uv die excessive cold which is known to 
prevail about cape Horn and other high 
^■ouTb<irn latitudes may be imputed to this, 
vvc. are not able to say. There is no doubt 
VOJ«. XII. 16 


that the ice has accumulated to a much 
greater degree and extended much farther 
about the south pole than about the north. 
Commodore Bwon, who was on the coast 
of Patagonia Dec. 15, answering to the 
middle of June with us, compares the 
climate to that of tlie middle of winter in 
England. Sir Joseph Banks landed at 
Terra del Fuego, in lat. 50®, Jan. 17, about 
the middle of summer in that hemisphere; 
and he relates that two of his attendants 
died in one night from the cold, and the 
whole party was in great danger of per- 
ishing. This was in a lower latitude by 
nearly^ than that of London. Captain 
Cook, in his voyage towards the south 
pole, expressed his surprise that an island 
of no greater extent than seventy leagues 
in circumference, between the latitudes 
of 54® and 55®, and situated like the 
northern parts of Ireland, should, in the 
very height of summer, be covered many 
fathoms deep with frozen snow. The 
study of the stars has made us acquainted 
with another fact connected with the va- 
riable temperature of winter. The ob- 
lique position of the earth’s axis witli re- 
spect to the path round the sun, or what is 
technically called the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic^ is the well known cause of the sea- 
sons. Now this very obliquity, which 
makes the difierence as to temperature be- 
tween summer and winter, has been grow- 
ing less and less for the last 2000 years, and 
has actually diminished about one eightieth 
part, and must have been attended with a 
corresponding reduction of the extremes 
of heat and cold. It still remains for us 
to inquire how it happens that the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold in the U. Staates 
are so much more intense than they are 
ill Europe undoi; the same parallels. The 
thermometer, in New England, falls to 
zero about as often as it falls to the freez- 
ing point in the same latitude on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The extreme heat 
of summer also is greater bv 8® or lO®. 
This remarkable difterence in tlie two 
countries, as to climate, evidently arises 
from their being situated on different sides 
of tlie ocean, taken in connexion with 
the prevalence of westerly winds. With 
116 , a west wind is a land wind, and conse- 
c[uently a cold wind in winter and a warm 
wind in summer. The reverse happens 
on the opposite shore of the Atfentic. 
There, the same westerly current of air, 
coming fi-om the water, is a mild wind in 
winter, and a cool, refreshing breeze in 
summer. The ocean is not subject to so 
great extremes of heat and cold as the 
same extent of continent. When the 
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sun’s rays fall upon the solid land, they 
penetrate to only a small depth, and the 
heat is much more accumulated at the 
surface. So, also, during our long, cold 
nights, this thin stratum of heated earth 
is more rapidly cooled down than the im- 
mense mass of the ocean through which 
the heat is diffused to a far greater deptli. 
At a sufficient distance from land, the 
temperature of the sea, in the temperate 
latitudes, is seldom below 45° or above 70° ; 
that is, the ocean is exposed to an annual 
change of only 25° or 30°, while the con- 
tinent, in the same latitude, is subject to a 
variation of 100° or more. We afe con- 
firmed in the cause here assigned for the 
excessive severity of our climate, by find- 
ing that the parts of China, situated like 
the Atlantic states, have a similai* climate ; 
and that the western coast of this conti- 
nent, without the benefit of much cultiva- 
tion, enjoys the same mild tcrnpemture 
that belongs to places similarly situated in 
the western parts of Europe. The prin- 
cipal causes of the unfavorable character 
of our climate seem, therefore, to be of a 
permanent nature; and, although it is 
somewhat meliorated, and may, in time 
to come, be still more so, yet we are 
probably never destined to enjoy, in New 
England, tlie fine seasons and delicious 
fruits of the corresponding latitudes of 
Euro[)e,— ^For more information on the 
natural history of the weather, see the 
American Almanac for 1832, from which 
this article is taken. 

Tempesta, or Cavalier Tempksta, 
the surname of Peter Molyn (called also 
Petrus Mulier or de Mulierihus), a cele- 
brated Dutch painter of marine pieces, was 
bom at Harlem, in 1637, and acquired great 
celebrity at Rome. Hi^^ delineations of 
storms at sea are forcible and true, and 
have been much more admired than his 
landscapes. Little is known of the cir- 
cumstances of his life. He died in jn-isoii 
at Milan, in 1701, where he was confined 
on suspicion of having murdered his 
wife. He must not be confounded with 
Antonio Tempesta^ a Florentine f>ainter 
and engraver, born 1556, and died 1630, 
whose best productions are battle-pieces 
an4 bunts. 

Templars ; a celebrated order of 
knights, which, like the order of St. John 
and the Teutonic order, had its origin in 
the crusades. Hugh dc Pajens, Godfrey 
de St. Ulder^, and seven other knights, 
established it in 111^, for the protection 
of the pilgrims on the roads in Pal- 
estine. Subsequent, its object became 
the defence of the Christian faith, and of 


the holy sepulchre against the Saracens. 
The knights took the vows of <;hastity, of 
obedience, and of poverty, like regular 
canons, and lived at first on the charity 
of the Christian lords in Palestine. King 
Baldwin II of Jerusalem gave them an 
abode in this city, on the east of the site 
of the Jewish temple ; hence they receiv- 
ed the name of Templars. Pope Hono- 
rius II confimied the order, in 1127, at 
the council of Troyes, and imposed on 
them rules drawn from those of the Bene- 
dictine monks, to which were added the 
precepts of St. Bernard de Clairvaux, 
who warmly recommended this order. 
The fame of their exploits procured 
them not only numerous members, but 
also rich donations in houses, lands and 
money. The different classes of this 
order were, knights, squires, and servi- 
tors, to which were added, in 1172, some 
spiritual members, who officiated as 
priests, chaplains, and clerks. All wore 
a badge of the order — a girdle of linen 
thread, to denote their vows of chastity ; 
the clerical members had white, the ser- 
vitoi*s gray or black gowns ; the knights 
wore, besides their armor, simple white 
cloaks, adorned with octangular blood- 
red crosvses, to signify that tliey w(‘re to 
shed their blood in tlie seiwice of th<j 
church. From the class of the knights, 
who were required to be of approvcil no- 
bility, anti who were the actual lords ot‘ 
the possessions of the order, the. otiicers 
were chosen by the assembled chapters, 
viz. marshals and baimca-fits, as headers in 
war; drapiers, as inspectors (»v<‘r tln'ir 
wardrobe ; priors, as suf>eriors of siriglr 
preceptorie.s or priories; abb(.»ts, eoro- 
rnanders, ami grand priors, as rulers o\i » 
provinces (similar to the provincials ol 
the monastic order); and tlie. gnmd 
master, as <*lu(d‘of the wbokj ordej. 'The 
latter had the rank of a prince, and e<sit- 
siflered hiinstdf e«iual to the sovereign-^ 
of l*airop(^ ; since* tlie order, like Hif 
Jesuits in latt*r times, by virtue o( tie 
papal eliarters, acknowledged lie-. 
aloiH^ as its protector, being indeqiendeic 
of any otlier ecclesiastical or secular ]u 
risdicrion, aiul free even from the clh-ci > 
of interdicts, governing itself, and admin 
istering its estatiJS according to its own 
pleasure, thci occupants imd viissals of 
which had to pay them tithes. Uniting* 
the privileges of a religious order witii 
great military power, and always pre 
pared for service by sea and land, it raudd 
use its possessions to more advantage tli an 
other corporations, and also make con- 
quests on its own account ; in addition to 
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which it received rich donations and be- 
quests from the superstition of the age. 
The principal part of the possessions of 
tlie order were in France: most of the 
knights were also French, and the grand 
master was usually of that nation. In 
1244, the order possessed 9000 considera- 
ble bailiwicks, coinmanderics, priories 
and preceptories, independent of the ju- 
risdiction of the sovereigns of the coun- 
tries in which they were situated. Its 
members were devoted to the order with 
body and soul, and their entrance into it 
severed all their other tics. No one had 
any y)rivate property. The order support- 
ed all. The arrogance objected to them 
by bishops and princes is easily account- 
ed for by their j)ower and wealth, as is 
also the luxury in which they eventually 
indulged. The crusadei*s complained 
that the order allowed its worldly inter- 
ests to prevent it from aftording a cordial 
support to the holy wars ; and the empe- 
ror h'rederic II accused them of treason, 
ol* favoring the Saracens, and of friendly 
connexions with these enemies of Chris- 
tianity. Though accounts differ on this 
])oint, it is certain that, during the gradu- 
al decline of the Christian kingdom of 
.?('ni.sal(nii, the Templars endeavored to 
s(‘C!ir(' tli 'ir own possessions in that coun- 
try by means of treaties with the Sara- 
• •('iis. Nevertheless, they were obliged, 
in 1291, with the last defenders of that 
l.ingdom, to leave the Holy Land entire- 
»\ ; and they transferred their chief seat, 
v\liicl) had been in .Jerusalem, to the 
inland of (-yf)rus. There the grand mas- 
•' r resi<led, with a select body of officers, 
aiul brethren, who exercised 
ujsrlves in warfare by sea against the 
'a’.M'i'us. .James JJernard Molay, of 
htrirnnily, the last successor of the first 
v»;iMd master, Hugh, endeavored in vain 
> > rethrm the degenerate spirit of the 
.n!i‘r. Most of thf^ knights cared more 
I'iv their worldly possessions than for the 
holy sepulchre. The aspirations of 
I'.'iny of them for political influence, par- 
pen I, -irly in France; the mystery which 
hiojir over the internal administration of 
'he order, and whicli linked together the 
iMiriati d ; hut especially its |)ower and 
— drew upon it the suspicions and 
she ji'alousy of princes. Rumors were 
oread respecting ambitious plans for the 
o\ erthrow of all the thrones of Europe, 
;md for the establishment of a republic 
t’ the nobility ; also respecting opinions 
at variance with the Catholic feith being 
fostf'red in the bosom of the order. In 
rhe quarrels between Philip the Pair and 


pope Roniface VIII, the order took part 
against the king. In consequence of this, 
Clement V, Philip’s friend, under the pre- 
text of consultations for a new crusade, 
and for a union of the knights Templars 
ivith the knights of St. John, summoned, 
in 1306, the grand master Molay, with 
sixty knights, to France. After their ar- 
rival, these and all the other knights 
present were suddenly arrested, Oct. 13, 
1307, by the king’s soldiers. Philip seized 
upon the estates of the order, removed 
his court into the temple (the residence 
of the grand master in Paris), and order- 
ed the trial of the knights to be com- 
menced without delay, by his confessor, 
William of Paris, inquisitor, and arch- 
bishop of Sens. He endeavored to justi- 
fy this arbitrary procedure by the horri- 
ble crimes and heresies of which the 
order liad been accused. Historical rec- 
ords represent the accusers as some ex- 
pelled Templai-s, who calumniated the or- 
der at the instigation of its enemies. The 
charge of ajiostasy from the Catholic 
faith could not be substantiated. The 
other allegations, such as that they wor- 
shipped the devil, practised sorcery, adored 
an idol called Baphomet, contemned the 
sacrament, neglected confession, and prac- 
tised unnatural vices, were, according to 
the general opinion of historians down to 
the yircsent day, malicious misrepresenta- 
tions or absurd calumnies. A gold box 
of relics, which the Templars used to kiss, 
according to the custom of Catholics, was 
what gave oj igin to the story of the Bapho- 
met ; and because, in an age previous 
to the general reception of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation,they practised the an- 
cient manner of celebrating the mass 
(viz. without the ■elevation of the host), this 
was called contempt of the sacrament: 
their confessing exclusively to their own 
clerical members was the ground of the 
charge, that they received absolution from 
their temporal Buperioi*s ; and the friend- 
ship by which they were united, gave 
rise to the imputation of unnatural prac- 
tices. In those times of general persecu- 
tion against hei*etics, every one, whose 
ruin was resolved upon, and who could 
not be attacked in any other wa^ was 
accused of heresy. Accordingly, Philip 
being determined, before any inquisition 
had taken place, to destroy Ae order, for 
whose wealth he thirsted, the inquiritors 
employed, who were entirely devoted to 
him, and, for the greater part, Domini- 
cans, enemies of the order, used Ma 
means to excite the public opinion ajg^st 
them. By means of the most horrid tor- 
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tureei, confessions of crimes which had 
never been committed were extorted 
from the prisoners. Overcome by long 
captivity and torment, many Templars 
confessed whatever their inquisitors wish- 
ed, since a persevering denial of the 
crimes with which they were charged 
was punished with death. Clement V at 
first opposed this arbitrary treatment of 
an order which was amenable only to the 
church ; but Philip soon prevailed on 
him to join in its suppression. Two car- 
dinals were sent to take part in the exam- 
inations at Paris, and other clergymen 
were united to the courts of inquisition in 
the provinces, in order to im})art a more 
legal appearance to the procedure. 
Though little was, in fact, proved against 
the Templars, the archbisijoi) of Sens 
dared, in 1310, to burn alive fifty-four 
knights, who had denied every crime of 
which they were accused, in other dio- 
ceses of France, these victims of tyranny 
and avarice were treated in a similar way. 
The other princes of Europe were also 
exhorted by the pope to persecute the 
Templars. Charles of Sicily and Pro- 
vence imitated the example of Philip, and 
shaiied the booty with the pope. In Eng- 
land, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Germany, 
the Templars were arrested, but almost 
universally acquitted. The inquisitions 
at Salamanca and at Mentz (1310) also re- 
sulted in the justification of the order. 
Nevertheless, the pope, at the council of 
Vienne, in Dauphiny, solemnly abolished 
the order by a bull of March 2, 1312, not 
in the legal way, but by pajjal authority 
(f cr provisionis potius^ quam condemna- 
tionia viam\ The members of the order, 
according to this bull, were to he punish- 
ed with mildness, when they confessed 
the crimes imputed to them ; but those* 
who persevered in denying them were to 
be condemned to death. Among tlio 
latter were the grand master Molay, and 
Guido, the grand prior of Normandy, 
who were burnt alive at Paris, March 13, 
1314, after they had cited, according to 
tradition, Philip and Clement to apfiear 
before the judgment-seat of God within 
a year. The pope, in fact, died April 19 
in the same year, and the king Novem- 
ber 29 . The estates of the order wcrc3 
conferred, by the council of Vienne, upon 
the knights of St. John, and its treasures 
in money and pracious stones were as- 
signed for a new crusade. But in France, 
the greatest part fell to the crown, and 
the pope kept considerable sums for him- 
self. In Spain and Portugal, some new 
military orders were founded, and en- 


dowed with the estates of the Templars. 
In other countries, the kiiiglits of St. 
John acquired the rich inheritance of 
their rivals. The Temj)lai*s maintained 
themselves longest in Germany, where* 
they were treated with justice and mild- 
ness. At Storlitz, some were found as 
late as 1319. The members who were 
discharged from their vows, entered the 
order of St. John. The original docu- 
ments of tiie [)rocess against the Templars 
in Framic, puhlishefl in 1792 by Moldeii- 
hawer, ])rovi^ the infamous and arbitrary 
conduct of the French courts in this 
cjisc. Von Hammer, in the I^indgnihcn 
des Oricniff, Mijsleriiim Baphometi reveln- 
tum^ has lately revived the acciisation of 
apostasy, idolatiy, and unnatural vic.es, 
against tJie knights Tomjdars, represent- 
ing them as Gnostics and Opltites ; hut 
Raynouard {Journal des Savans, IVIarch, 
1819) has shown how unfounded is I .Ms 
accusation, and has proved that by Bapli- 
oniet (q. v.) notliing but IVlohammecl is 
to be understood. Ct)nq)arc also Kay- 
nouard’s Mo7iunu hisior. relaiifs a la Con- 
demnntion des Chevaliei's du 'Temple 
(Paris, 1813). Silvestre de 8acy has 
prove<l likewise (Mafraz. eriajclop., I80(), 
volume vi,), that Baphomet signifies noth- 
ing hut Mohammed. According to Wi!h. 
Ferd. Wilcke’s Geschirhte des Tempvl- 
hermordens aus den (^uellen — History ot' 
the Order of the 3'emplars, drawn from 
the Sources (Leipsic, I82fi, se(|., 2 \ols.)- 
the spirit of tla^ order }ia<i degenerated 
into u Moliaininediiit (fiioslicisin, winch 
led to its ruin. Wilcke assc'rts tin' guilt 
of the order. It »‘oniinued in PerUignl 
uufh'r tire name* of tin* o/vAr nf Chrisi. 
In Paris arose the society ^f rh<‘ \c’.\ 
Teiuj)lars. HisJaqr M(mt(‘rh:i> }»ni)ii'-he*i 
the statutes of tin? ord(*r Irnii- a mam* 
sc,ript in c>ld Fnaudi. 

TKjvrrj.i-: (l.atin, tnnplnjii',, c.ri iiia ' 
turf?; an edifna* dfjslinfal foi* ijjc p: ijArnj 
ancf? public worship. V;oions » , 
moJogies liavf? ho<‘ii suggrs ed f r ih 
Latin word templvm. Some dcnv#- , 
from tlie fjrreek muv/H, flc' meait'mg <.i 
whiidi wtiH a sacre<l <arcl(^surc or tempi) 
(frf)ni rf/ivw, I cut fdi; or separat* ). a i* mpfe 
lM?iiJga place al>fttruct<ai and s<‘t apnrl tVeo: 
other uses; others from tin* old l.alm 
xi'Th lemplari (to contemplate). 'TIm; ;m 
cient augurs undfiuhtcdly applied tin 
name tcmpla to those fmrtHoi‘thf‘ hfaivco- 
which were marked out for <»hservatio/j 
of the flights of liirds. Temf>l(?s \ver< ^ 
originally, all open ; and laarcf*, indot tl, 
most likely, came their name. Tlu'sc 
structures are among the nafsi arrckuit 
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monuments. They were the first built, and 
the most noticeable of public edifices. As 
soon as a nation had acquired any degree 
of civilization, they consecrated paiticular 
^pots to the worship of their deities. In 
the earliest instances, they contented them- 
selves with erecting altars of earth or 
ashes in the open air, and sometimes re- 
sorted, for the purposes of worship, to the 
depths of solitary woods. At length they 
acquired the practice of building cells or 
chapels, within the enclosure of which 
they jdaced the images of their divinities, 
and assembled to ofibr uj) tlicir suj)plica- 
tions, thanksgivings and sacrifices. These 
were chiefly formed like their owui dwell- 
ings. The Troglodites adored tlieir gods 
in grottoes ; the people who lived in cal)- 
ins erected temples like cabins in shape. 
Clemens Alc^xandrinus and Eusebius re- 
fer the origin of tein])les to sejmlchres ; 
and this notion has been latlerfy illus- 
trated and confirmed, from a variety of 
testimonies, by IVI r. Fanner, in his Treatise 
on the Woi'shif) of Human Spirits, p, H7S, 
&c. Herodotus and Strabo contend that 
the Egy])tians were the first vvho erected 
tianples to the gods ; and the one first 
er(^ct(‘,d in Greece is attributed, by Apol- 
ioiiiiis, to Deucalion. (JlrgonauL lib. iii.) 
The t<nn})le of Castor was built upon the 
toml) of that hero. At the time when 
tin* (h-eeks surpassed all other ])eoplc in 
th<‘ arts introduced among them from 
rhopiiic’ia, Syria and Egypt, they devoted 
TMiK’h time, can^ and expense to the build- 
ing (»f reiM])les. IMo country lias sur- 
passed, or perhaps equalled tliern, in this 
ies]K‘et: the Koniaiis alone successfully 
rivalled them, and they took the Greek 
strueuires for models. In every city of 
as well as in its environs, and in 
rlio upon eountry, was a considerable 
riurnlu r ol'sacrtMl tiniiples. The mins of 
de?>eription, now existing, greatly rx- 
e« r<l those <>(' any other kind building, 
owing to tlio tact that tlie best materials 
ihe utmost attention were uniformly 
• ‘!nj>io\t{i up.on flu; Grecian and Roman 
injdos. Tin; particular divinity who 
ns h' ld to presale in cbiel’ over ea<*li 
town, bad always ibe most elegant 
and eostiy tcnujde therein especially dodi- 
oan d to liim or her. The temples coii- 
stna’ted in the provinces chiefly opper- 
taitieil to the gods of the country, or to 
those common to the several corninuni- 
ti(*s. In the immediate vicinity of these 
edifices, the people held, at fixed seasons, 
asseujfdics for the purpose of sacrificing 
to the gods ; they also celebrated their 
ihstivais on the same spot, and deliberated 
16 * 


respecting the affairs of the entire nation. 
The most ancient Grecian temples were 
fiot of great extent ; some of them were 
very small. The cella was barely large 
enough to contain the stajtue of the pre- 
siding deity of the temple, and, occasion- 
ally, an altar in addition. Even in suc- 
ceeding ages, this observation holds good 
in a great degree. Their object, in fact, 
did not render extent necessary ; since the 
priests alone entered the cdla, and the 
people assembled without the walls. 
Exceptions, indeed, were made, in the 
examples of those dedicated to the tute- 
lary divinities of towns, of those of the 
supreme gods, and of those appropriated 
to the common use of various communi- 
ties. This increased extent was chiefly 
displayed in the porticoes surrounding the 
cella. According to Vitruvius, the situa- 
tions of the temples were regulated chiefly 
by the nature and characteristics of the 
various divinities. Thus the temples of 
.Tupiter, Juno and Minerva, who were 
considered, by the inhabitants of many 
cities, as their protecting deities, were 
erected on spots sufficiently elevated to 
enable them to overlook the whole town, 
or, at least, the principal part of it. Mi- 
nerva, tlie tutelary deity of Athens, had 
her seat on tlie Acropolis, (q. v.) The 
temples of Mercury were, ordinarily, in 
the forum. Those of Apollo and Bac- 
chus were beside the theatres. The tem- 
ple of Hercules was commonly near the 
gymnasium, the amphitheatre, or circus. 
Those of Mars, of Venus and of Vulcan 
were generally without the walls of the 
city, hut near the gates. The temples of 
Esculajiius w’ere uniformly in the neigh- 
borhood of the towns, on some elevated 
and desirable spot, where the pure air 
might be inhaled by the invalids who 
came to invoke the aid of the god of 
health. In the cities, the houses of the 
inhabitaiitvS clustered round the temples. 
The form most generally given to tem- 
j)les was that of a long square ; some- 
times, however, they were circular. 
Those of the former shape commonly 
had a depth or length double their 
breadth, and their cellcc had ordinarily, at 
the exterior, porticoes which sometimes 
adorned only the facade of the anterior, 
sometimes that also of the posterior, and 
was occasionaily carried round all four 
sides. Over the entablature of the col- 
umns, at both the fironts, was a pediment* 
TTbe principal facades of the temples were 
always ornamented with an even^nuniber 
of columns, while the sides had gener- 
ally an uneven number. Tli^ circitler 
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fonn was by no means common. Those before the entrance. These were some*^ 
temples were mnerally covered with times preceded by alleys of sphinxes, or 
a cupola, the height of which about of lions, of Iniineuse size. Near the gates 
equalted the semi-diameter of the entire two masses of a pyramidal form were 
e^ce. The most celebrated instance of erected : these were often covered witly 
the circular temple is the pantlieoii of hieroglyphic hassi-rilievi* A corbel, 
Rome. It has some peculiarities not scooped out in the shape of a gorge, was 
common to its class. (See Pantheon.) the only substitute for the entablature, 
Several of the very ancient Etruscan whether to the gate itself, or to the two 
temples have an oblong shape, or one ap- lofty masses adjoining. No pediment or 
proaching to a perfect square. In several shape of roof interfered with the hori- 
of the ancient buildings of this character zontal line of the ])latform above, with 
were stair-cases, by means of which peo- which th(5 temples were covered, and on 
pie mounted to tlie roof These were which it is probable that the priests passed 
constructed within the walls, by the side the nights in making astronomical obscr- 
of the entrance fronting the cdla, and, vations. (See Architecture^ vol. i, [>.339; 
that they might occupy less space, were also Denderahy Hieroglyphics y Elcphantiney 
made winding. The Egyptian temples and Thebes.) The Indian temples, or 


had a species of openings or windows. 
The statue of the divinity to whom the 
structure was dedicated was, Jis may be 
supposed, the most venerated object of 
the temple, and the most prominent orna- 
ment of the cella. It was, in almost cv- 
eiy instance, executed by a distinguished 
artist, even when destined only for a small 
building. In the earliest instances, these 
statues were of terra cottoy and were com- 
monly painted red ; others were of wood. 
In succeeding times, as the fine arts ad- 
vanced, iron and bronze were occasion- 
ally substituted, but still more frequently 
marble. (See Sculpturcy and Staiue.) The 
primitive bronze statues were not cast in 
one single jet, but in separate pieces, af- 
terwards joined together. Besides the 
statue of the presiding deity, there were 
generally others, either in the cella or pro- 
naoSy or both, some of which had a spe- 
cial relation to the principal figure, whilst 
others served merely for ornament. The 
altar, on which the sacrifices were offered, 
was placed before the statue of the <li- 
vinity, a little less elevated than it, an<l 
turned towards the east. (See Altar.) 
Sometimes single cells contained altars 
raised to sundry deities. To the sacred 
architecture of the Greeks, as exhibited 
in their various temples, we are indebted 
for the purest and best canons of archi- 
tecture that the world has ever seen. 
The Egyptian temples were remarkable 
for the number and disposition of tlie 
columns, contained in several enclosures 
within the walls. The little cella ap- 
peared like a kind of stable, or lodging, 
for the sacred animal to whom, as it may 
be, tlie building was consecrated. This 
was never entered but by the priests. 
The porticoes were magnificent in size, 
proportions, and often in style. Obelisks 
and colossal statues were ordinarily placed 


pagodas, arc sometimes of immense size. 
(See Pagoday Eloray and Salsette; also 
the article Architecture. For Christian 
temples and churches, see Architecture, 
Cathedral, and Masonry.) Tiic first He- 
brew temple was built by Solomon on 
mount Moriah, in Jerusniem, with the 
help of a PhoDnician arcliitect. It was 
an oblong stone building, sixty cubits in 
length, twenty in width, and thirty in 
height. On three sides were corridors, 
rising above each other to the height of 
three stories, and containing rooms, in 
which were preservi?d the? holy utensils 
and treasures. The fourth or front sic hr 
was open, and was ornamented with a 
portico, ten cubits in width, supf>ortcd by 
two brazen pillars, Jachin and Boaz (sta- 
bility and strength), '^fhe interior was 
<livided into the most holy phir.<‘, or or.i- 
cle, twenty cubits long, which (‘ontaincMi 
the ark of the (‘ovenaiit. and was spp.t- 
rated, hy a curtain or veil, from ihe >aiie 
tnary, or holy place, in whirl i wtMt* t[jr 
golden *randl(*sticks, the tahlr of the shosv 
bread, and the altar of incense, 'riie, v\ idls 
of both apartmt*nts, aiul the roof an«l ml 
ing of the most holy ]>lace, <»vri]ai,| 

with wood work, skilfully carvt-d. Nojo 
hut the liigh })riestwas p(»rmittf*d to rfjtrv 
the latter, and only the prit sts, devotrd 
to the temple siu*vjce, the formor. Tl;» 
temple was siirrouiMhid hy an tunet 
court, which contained ilu- altar of !>nrn! 
oflering, the brazen H*;a and ia\rrs, and 
such instruments and utensils as \vcf<. 
used in the sacrifices, vvhi<d), as well a> 
the prayers, were oftered 
nades, with brazen gates, vse]>arat(‘d this 
court of the priests from the outer court, 
wJtich was likewise surrounded by a wall. 
See Hirt’s Tempd Solomonis (Berlin, 
1809). This temple was destroyed by the 
Assyrians, and, after the return from tlxe 
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Babylonish captivity (see Hebrews)^ a 
second temple, of the same fomi, but 
much inferior in splendor, was erected. 
Herod the Great rebuilt it of a larger size, 
^rrounding it with four courts, rising 
move each other like ten^aces. The 
lower court was 500 cubits square, on 
three sides surrounded by a double, and 
on the fouitli by a triple row of columns, 
and was called the court of the Gentiles^ 
because individuals of all nations were 
admitted into it indiscriminately. A high 
wall separated the court of the women, 
185 cubits square, in which the Jewish 
females assembled to jjerfOrm their devo- 
tions, from the court of the Gentiles. 
From the court of the women fifteen 
steps led to the court of the temple, wJiich 
was enclosed by a colonnade, and <lividcd 
by trcllis-work into tlie court of the 
Jewish men .and the court of tiie }>ricsts. 
In the middle of this enclosure stood the 
fenipl<) of wJiiU; marble, richly gilt, 100 
cubits long and wide, and (JO cubits high, 
with a porch 100 (mbits wide, and three 
gallerl(‘s, like the lirst temple, which it 
n^stunbhid in the interior, excei)t that the 
most holy was empty, and the height of 
Herod’s ternpie w.as double the height of 
Solomon’s, Rooms, appropriat'd for dil- 
fcr(‘nt j»urpos<^s, iill(Ml the up|)cr story 
above tluj roof of the inner temple, 8'he 
tiura^ of this magnificent tiMujile, which 
was destroy ( m 1 by the Romans, and its 
r<digious significance with Jews and 
( Mirisiians, still n'luier it more interesting 
to ns than any othcT building of anti(jiiity. 
To tlir* Jew, it is even now' a subjf^ct of 
Sorrow and n^gret; l<j the architect, akey 
'o ihc liistory of lln^ old Oriental architec- 
tnrr ; to the free-mason, the most iin- 
poriHUt symliol of his ritual. 

'rmipuK, sir William, an eminent 
■-latcsman, th(^ son of sir John Temple, 

A as born in f^ondon, in l(i28. At the 
^ge ot' sev(‘nt<^cn, he was entered of 
Mnianucl college, Cambridge, under the 
oiiiitm of (hidwonh, and, in his twenty- 
lihii v(‘ar, comnaaiced his travels, {ind 
six y(*ai*s in France, Holland, 
ciondors, and (h'rmany. He returned 
in HmI, iind, not choosing to accept any 
I mnler (h'omwell, occupied himself 
in I he study of history and philosophy. 
On tlic rcvStoration.. he was chosen a 
an nilx'r of the Irish convention, when be 
n it (I with great independence; and, in 
Miiil, he was returned representative for 
dai county of Carlow. The following 
year, lie was nominated one of the com- 
misaioners from the Irish parliament to 
tfie king, and removed to London. De- 


clining all employment out of the line of 
diplomacy, he was disregarded until the 
breaking out of the Dutch war, when he 
was employed in a secret mission to the 
bishop of Munster. This he executed so 
much to the satisfaction of the ministers, 
that, in the following year, he was ap- 
j)ointed resident at Brussels, and received 
the patent of a baronetcy. In conjunc- 
tion with De Witt, he concluded the treaty 
between England, Holland, and Sweden 
(February, 1668), with a view to oblige 
France to restore her conquests in the 
Netherlands. He also attended, os am- 
bassador extraordinary, and mediator, 
when peace was concluded between 
France and Spain, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and, subsequently residing at the Hague 
as am])assador, cultivated a close inti- 
ma(^y with i)e Witt, and became familiar 
with the prince of Orange, afterwards 
William III, then only in his eighteeritli 
year. A change of politics at home led 
to the recall of Temple, in 1(569, who, 
refusing to assist in the intended breach 
with Holland, retired from public busi- 
ness to Sheen, and employetl himself in 
writing his Observations on the United 
Fmvinces, and part of his Miscellanies, 
In 1674, sir William Temple was again 
ambassador to the states-general, in order 
to negotiate a general pacification. Pre- 
viously to its termination in the treaty of 
Nimeguen (in 1678), he was instrumental 
in })roinotirig the marriage of the prince 
of Orange with Mary, eldest daughter of 
the duke of York, which took place in 
1677. In 1679, he was recalled from the 
Hague, and offered the post of secretary 
of stat(^, .which he declined. As a states- 
man, he was opposed to the exclusion of 
the duke of Y orki Disgusted by Charles’s 
dissolution of the pai'liament in 1681, 
without the advice of his council, he de- 
clined the offer of being again returned 
for the university, and retired from pub- 
lic life altogether. In the reign of James 
II, he estranged himself entirely from 
politics; but when the revolution^ was 
concluded, he waited on the new mon- 
arch, to introduce his son, and was again 
requested to accept the office of secretary 
of state, which he once more declined. 
His son was afterwards appointed secretary 
at war, but, in a fit of melancholy, threw 
himself into the Thames, which only 
extorted from his father a maxim of the 
Stoic philosophy, that “ a wise man 
might dispose of himself^ and render life 
as short as he pleased.” About this time, 
sir William took Swift (q. v.) to live with 
him : he was likewise occasionally visited 
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^ king William. He died at Moor park, the folloiviiig Italian words: 1. in the 
Surrey, in January, 1700, in his seventy- slow jnovenients — largOj lentoy ^ave, 
second year. Sir William Temple merits adagio^ larghetto ; 2. in the moderate 

a high rank both as a statesman and a movement — andante^ andantino, moderator 
patriot His Memoirs are important as re- tetnpo giusto, cUlegrettOy &c. ; 3. in thr 
gords the history of the times, as are like- quick movement — allegro (soiiietirnorf, 
wise his Letters, published by Swift, after also, allabreve)^ vivace, j^esio, prestissimo. 
his death. All his works, which have If the degrees thus designated are to be 
been published collectively (in 2 voJs., 4to., modified still more, the following words 
and 4 vols., 8vo., 1814), display a great are added to increase the rapidity — ^sai, 
acquaintance both with men and books, molto, or di molto piit ; and to lessen it, the 
conveyed in a style negligent and incor- words poco, or un poco, non tanto, non 
rect, but agreeable, and much I'esembling troppo meno, &c. ; for instance, largo, or 
that of easy and polite conversation. adagio assai, or di molto, signifies very 

Temple, Lord. (See Junius.) slow, as slow as possible ; allegro, or 


Temple. (See Inns of Court.) 

Temple-Bar, between Fleet street and 
the Strand, London. This handsome 
gate is the only one of the city bounda- 
ries now remaining. It was built after 
the great fire, by sir C. Wren, and is 
composed of Portland stone, of rustic 
work below, and of the Corinthian order. 
Over the gateway, on the east side, arc 
statues of queen Elizabeth and James I ; 
and on the west side, of Charles I and Tl. 
The heads of persons executed for high 
treason were formerly exhibited on this 
gate. Here, also, on particular occasions, 
the corporation of London receives the 
royal family, the herald’s proclamations, 
or any distinguished visitors. When the 
king comes in state, the lord mayor here 
delivers to him the sword of state, wJiicii 
is returned, and then rides, bareheaded, 
immediately before him. 

Temple, Palace of the [palais du 
temple) ; an edifice in Paris, built in J 222, 
for a residence of the Templars, whence its 
name. On the suppression of the order 
(in 1312), it was given to the knights of 
Malta; and, after the destruction of the 
Bastile, the tower was converted into a 
prison of state. (See Templars.) Louis 
XVI (q. V.) was confined here, with his 
family, previous to his execution. The 
palace of the grand prior is now convert- 
ed into a Benedictine convent, instituted by 
the princess of Bourbon-Cond6, in 18l(i. 

Tempo (Italian for time) signifies, in 
music, the degree of quickness with 
which a musical piece is to be executed. 


vivace assai, or molto, is quicker than the 
mere allegro or vivace ; presto assai, 
very quick ; further, adagio non trop- 
po, or poco adagio, is somewhat slower ; 
un poco allegro, somewhat less quick ; vi- 
vace non tanto, not too lively, &;c. Oft<*n^ 
the predominating time is intejTiii)tcd, in 
some passages slackening [rallentaivlo, ri- 
tardando), or quickening (accelerando, 
stringendo, pill sfretto), or it is kdl to ti 
performer’s j)leasure (a piace re), in wdiich 
case, those who accompany often Juu r* to 
guide themselves by the leading perfoi*m 
er, which is Cfilled colla parte. If a more 
distinct time or the former tim<^ is to hr 
resumed, tlu^ phrase a tempo, or lonpa 
primo, is used. Several ma(*hin«‘S 
been invented, by which thf* time of ;• 
pKJceora passagecan be accurately defr^r- 
inined. (See Time.) The* b(‘st m(‘asiire- 
of time, however, are taste, correct fcelim*. 
exjierience and judgment. 

Tempo Rubato (Italian, robbed luiu . 
delayed time, signifies a spt'rios ol' r\ 
yiressive, p<*rformane(', partionla. 
slow p/eees, in wbirJi somf'thing i-' laKr» 
from the duration of some' iioto''. or" iia 
principal voice, and tin* time*, tie f >!* . ) 
not strictly observed ; hut in the m'n»‘);«' 
performance, and in the lower v(>iro>, ihi 
lime is aeeunitely observed, 'fin 
rnbalo ac.ccilerates some pass.'»gcs anfl n 
lards (>thers ; hut thc^ unify of the vviio!. 
<loos not suffer. tempo roh/fln 4 

cpiires much practiee aial line , an . 
should nut occur loo frequi-ntly. 

Ten .Tukisuk tions, ^ m n/s 


This depends, of course, chiefly upon 
the character of the piece. Generally 
speaking, there are five principal degi’ces, 
designated by the following terms : largo, 
adagio, andante, allegro and presto ; arui 
the intermediate degrees are aescrilicd by 
additions. But it may be better to divide 
the tempo into three chief movements — 
slow, moderate, and quick — which again 
have several gradations, designated by 


(See Orisons.) 

Tenajlle. {See Onheorks . ; 

Tenarcs ; a town of’ the I'i lopoijo* 
sus, on the jiroinontory of 3'a*itariini {s^ i’ 
Matapan), near which Avas a <^•lvcr^ 
whicli was considered as the entrance 
tlui habitation of Pluto. Through fins 
caveni Hercules dragged up <\.Therus 
from the infernal regions, and Oiq)lieus 
led his wife Eurydice back to earth. 
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This table ^ave nse to the practice of parts are fertile^ and produce orange^ 
evoking spirits from the world of shades, myrtle, cypress, date, and chestnut tr^, 
and of restoring spectres to their resting vines, wheat, cocoa, coffee, sugar-cane, 
places, by the performance of certain &c. The elevation of the Peak is about 
mystic ceremonies at the mouth of the 12,250 feet. In ascending it, the first 
ohve. Hence the infernal regions are eminence is called Monte Verde : beyond 
sometimes called Tenarus, There was a this is the Mountain of Pines ; after 
temple of Neptune on the promontory, passing which, the traveller reaches a 
which had the character of an asylum, plain called, by the natives, Mottion de 
Tiie green marble of Tenarus (verd TrigOy on which the Peak stands. It is 
antique ; see Marble) was much prized by a mountainous platform, rising more than 
the ancients ; and the purple snail, which 7000 feet above the level of the plain, 
yielded the Lacedaemonian purple, the The Piton or sugar-loaf summit is very 
best produced in Europe, was found here, sleep, and can be ascended only on the 


Tench {cyprinus tinea ) ; a pjuropean 
Iresli water fish, belonging to the carp 
family. It is distinguished by the dimin- 
utive size of the scales. The body is 
short and thick, the head large, and the 
lips thick ; the length is generally less 
than a foot, but individuals are sometimes 
taken weighing five or six jiounds. It is 
fond of still and muddy waters, and is 
taken both with net and line. The flesh 
is Avhite, soft, insipid, and difficult of 
digestion. 

'Fendon. (See Muscle.) 

TEiNEi)f)s ; a small island near the coast 
of Asia, not far from the Dardanelles ; 
Ion. 2(PE. ; lat. 39° 53' N.; population, 
7000, about two thirds '^I'urks, and one 
third (jireeks; s<|uarc miles, 35. The 
<Jr(H*ks, when they feigned to abandon 
llie siege of Troy, lay concealed behind 
this island. Tenedos is rocky, hut fertile, 
and produces the finest wine in the Archi- 
pelijgo. Its position near the mouth of 
die liellespont lais always made it iinpor- 
t;u It. Vess<?!s bound to Constantinople 
iind slielter in its ports, or sate anchorage 
h\ tlie, road, < luring contrary wuids, and 
or told weather. 'J'lie principal town is 
of th(^ same name, and has a population 
of about 5000, with a harbor and citadel, 
rin* iiarbor lias been enclosed in a mole, 
ot* which no part now apjicai's above 
water; but loose stones are piled on the 
fouodarions to bn^ak th(^ waves, 

' f i: IN K a I FF K ; one of the Canary islands, 
oj. V,) The chief town is Santa Cruz. 
\s a natural object, it is chiefly remarka- 
ble tor Its summit, (railed the Peak of 
rnt/Hfff, ol' th(* sloping sides of which 
d:c island consists. Its commercial im- 
portance depends chiefly on its wine, of 
whiirli from 10,000 to 15,000 pipes are 
annually exported: though inferior to 
Madeira, yet it is in considerable demand. 
TeiHjrifle also exports orchil la weed, rose 
wood, &6C. The climate, on the coast, is 
hot ; l)ut at the elevation of 2000 feet, it 
Is cool and agreeable. The cultivated 


cast and south-east sides. At the eleva- 
tion of 9786 feet is a platform of pumice 
stones, bordered by two currents of lava : 
beyond it the acclivity is very steep, the 
currents of lava l>eing covered witli 
masses of scoriae. Towards the summit, 
nothing but pumice stone is to be seen. 
The crater is of an elliptical form, about 
1200 feet in circuit, but has long since 
ceased to emit flames; and the summit 
may be considered as an extinguished 
volcano. From the sides of the moun- 
tain, several violent eruptions have taken 
place within the present century. The 
view from the top of the Peak is pecu- 
liarly beautiful. With the steep and 
nkked declivities of the mountain is con- 
trasted the smiling aspect of the country 
beneath, with the towns and villages, the 
sails of vessels in the harbors, and be- 
yond a vast extent of ocean, studded with 
the archipelago of the Canary islands. 

Teniers, David ; the name of two of 
the most celebrated artists of the Flemish 
school of painting, father and son, both 
natives of Antwerp, in which city the el- 
der was born in 1582, Having studied 
under Rubens, he went to Rome, and re- 
mained there six years. On his return 
to his native country, he occupied himself 
principally in the delineation of fairs, 
shops, rustic sports and drinking parties, 
which he exhibited with such truth, hu- 
mor and originality, that he may be con- 
sidered the founder of a style of painting, 
which his son afterwards brought to per- 
fection, His pictures are mostly small. 
The elder Teniers died in 1649. — His son, 
born in 1610, imitated the style and ex- 
pression of his father, whom he much 
excelled in corraptness and finish. He 
confined himself principally to the same 
subjects of low humor in his original 
pieces. The wonderful exactness wth 
which he copied the productions of others 
deceived even the best judges of the aro, 
and acquired him the appellation of the 
ape of painting. Leoppld, archduke of 
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Austria^ made him one of the gentlemen stream of pure water, sufficient to turn a 
of his bed-chamber* He died in 1694. — mill. A cave on the Cumberland moun- 
Another son, named Abraham, was also a tain has a perpendicular descent, the bot- 
good painter. tom of which has not yet been sounded. 

Tennessee, one of the United States of Some of these caves have been explored 
America, is bounded on the north by for ten or twelve miles. They have vaull- 
Kentucky and Virginia ; on the east by ed roofs of limestone, are frequently divid- 
North Carolina; on the south by Georgia, ed into spacious apartments, and aliound 
Alabama and Mississippi ; and on the with nitrous earth. They are so common 
west by Mississippi river ; lat, 35® to *36® that little attention is paid to them. Caves, 
3& N. ; Ion. 81® 26' to 90° 16' W. It was in comparison with which the one so cel- 
ori^nalJy included in North Carolina, from ebrated at Antiparos is but a slight exca- 
which it was separated, and admitted into vation, are too common, in Tennessee, to 
the Union in 1796. Population in 1830, be noticed. The climate of this state is 
684,822 Q42, 382 slaves); square miles, generally delightful. In West Tennessee, 
40,000. The state is divided into two dis- great quantities of cotton are producecl. 
tinct sections by the Cumberland moun- In East Tennessee, the climate is well 
tains, called Tennessee and fVest Ten- adapted to grazing, and produces all kinds 
nessee. Mountains and hills occupy a great of grain and fruit which grow iii the mom 
proportion of the state. In East Tennessee, northern states. The outlets of com- 
the Alleghanies branch out into the Lau- merceare the noble rivers Cumberland and 
rel and Cumberland ridges, and many of Tennessee ; and along these the boats 
their peaks are high. The valleys and carry cotton, indigo, corn, whiskey, hogs, 
the alluvions of the large and numerous horses, cattle, flour, gunpowder, saltpetre, 
rivers are very rich, and even the sum- poultry, bacon, lard, butter, apples, pork, 
mils of some of the mountains have ex- coarse linen, tobacco, and many other 
tensive plateaux^ which are traversed by articles, which are principally designed for 
roads, are inhabited, and made to yield in the market of New Orleans. The south- 
abundance the productions of the North- em parts of the state, adjoining Alabama, 
ern States. “ There can be nothing,” says will doubtless be connected by canals 
Mr. Flint, ‘‘of grand and imposing in with the rivers of Alabama, and thus 
scenery, nothing striking and picturesque save a great cxteift of transportation. The 
in cascades and precipitous sides of inoun- principal rivers, the Cumberland and Ten- 
tains covered with woods, nothing romantic nessee, are described in separate articlf\s. 
and delightful in deep and sheltered val- There are numerous others, which flow 
leys, through which wind still and clear into these or inU) the Mississippi. Nash- 
streams, which is not found in this state.” ville and Knoxville are separately /iotic<Nl. 
There is more land in Tennessee that is There are numerous villages whidi <*ou- 
unfit for cultivation than in some of the tain from 600 to 1800 inhabitants. A good 
neighboring states ; but as great a proper- description of the' curiositic's of Tcnn<‘ssci‘ 
tion of what is cultivated is of the firet would make a very interesting and us** 
quality. In East Tennessee, the soil con- ful volujne. “ On some spurs of the < ’mn 
tains an uncommon quantity of dissolved berland mouiitaiiis,” says Mr. Fliru, arr 
lime and nitrate of lime, which renders marked, in solid limestotie, the f<)otsti'ps of 
it very fertile. The descendijig strata, in men, horses and other aninnils. as irr^l 
West Tennessee, are arranged in the jis if recently made, and as disiiiuM. a 
following order: — ^first, loamy soil, or a if impressed upon clay mortar.” Sim 
mixture of clay and sand; second, yel- ilar tracks were found in a block <>! 
low clay ; third, a mixture of red sand solid limestone, quarried on the nini gi?; 
and red clay ; fourth, white saxid. White, of the Mississippi. Near iln* soniheu. 
red and gray marble, inexhaustible quar- boundary of the slate an* three irers n. 
rics of gypsum, burr millstone.s, rock tiroly petrified. One is a cypress, to 
crystals, lead, iron ore in abundance, are feet in diameter; mie a sycamore ; ami 
the minerals and fossils that are known, the third a hickf»ry. PnKliglons elmv -. 
Salt springs are common, and nitrous teeth and bones of animaln are fouinl 
earth is found in caves, sufficient to sup- near the salines. Some of tlnise bora s 
jdy the whole countiy. These caves are perfect, and !ndi<^an? an animal twen> 
themselves are among the most remark- ty foot high. A nest of eggs of the wild 
able curiosities in America. One of them turkey have l>cen dug up in a state of 
was descended, not loiig since, 400 feet petrifaction. Walls of faced stone, and 
below the surface, and on the smooth even walled wells, have been found in 
limestone at the tottom was found a many places, which are undoubtedly the 
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work of a remote generation. In this West Tennessee began to be settled about 
state, as well as in Missouri, are ancient the same period with East Tennessee; 
burying grounds, whei*e the skeletons and the same causes of suffering and re- 
seem all to have been pigmies. Even the tardation operated on both settlements. 

f aves in which the bodies are deposited The battle of King^s mountain, Oct. 7, 
e seldom more than two, or two and a 1780, gained, in great part, by the hardy 
half feet long ; and the teeth show that riflemen of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
these are skeletons of adults. Jugs, vases, was the expiring struggle of the British, 
idols of clay, logs and -coal, arc dug and gave them security against the sav- 
from great depths. Beautiful cascades, ages. Intestine violence, however, dis- 
falling from 200 to 400 feet, are seen in tracted the country for several years. Be- 
many places. On some high and appar- tween 1784 and 1789,attempts were made 
entJy inac(;essihle rocks are numerous to form East Tennessee into a separate 
paintings, the work of remote ages. They state by the name of Frankland. In 
consist of figures of the sun, moon, and 1790, North Carolina ceded the whole of 
various animals. Some of the delinea- what is now Tennessee to the U. States ; 


tions are good, and the colors arc as fresh 
as if recently af)plied. The naviga- 
ble* streams j)ass, for many miles, through 
chasms of limestone, with jicrpendicular 
si(l(‘s .‘100 or 400 feet high. There are 
three institutions in Tennessee that are 
called colleges — at Nashville, Marysville 
an<l Knoxville. Only the first is flourish- 
ing, and of great importance to the state. 
\ca(lemies and common schools are in- 
<*reasing, bnt (idneation is not yet in an 
advanced state. The first permanent set- 
tlements of wliites were made in East 
'renii(‘ssee, in I7(J8 and 1709. The settlers 
cafne from Virginia and JVorth Carolina. 
Most of the territoiy was then occu[)ied 
by (Mu'rokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws 
jtid f^bawnees; and for many years the 
s ’tilers were greatly annoyed by them. 
'rh^(* first pennaiKiiit settlements in West 
fciinessf*e were made in 1779, Here 
'Iso the Jndiatis tnade a formidable resisl- 
.'.ncc to th(‘ eiK'roachnients of the whites, 

; !:tl < ()Mtimicd to annoy them for many 
rrns. \ erv few, except of the Chicka- 
: :'\v remain in Tennessee ; and their num- 
bers biive so diminished that they have 
■ ^ ased to he formidable. 'Fhe people of 
t Vniicssce are a hardy, intelligent and en- 
: uprising race, considering the unsettled 
'laic in which ilieir <*ivil interests were 
.c|)i nntil thtj last lifl(*eii years. Though a 
fi'w 'Scattering settlements preceded that 
ocri4>d, tlie laiilding of fort Loudon, in 
r.'tsr T<nmessee ( 1757), coin meiiced the 
!«’al 4'ol(»nizatioii of the country — n colo- 
ni/aiion made in blood, A war with the 
t licrokees broke out in 1759, and, in the 
^ nsuing year, fort Loudon was taken, and 
die garrison and inhabitants massacred. 
In colonel Grant forced the Indians 
to a peace, and settlers gradually entered 
I 'pper Tenne&sec. No real peace could 
be maintained with the savages ; nor were 
the frontiers of Tennessee really safe un- 
til tlie close of the revolutionary war. 


and the same year, in May, it was made 
the territory south-west of the Ohio. The 
teiritorial government continued until 
June, 1795, when, the inhabitants of both 
Tennessees being found to amount to 
77,2f)2, a convention was called, which met 
at Knoxville, Jan. 11, 1796, and, on Feb. 
9, rej)orted a constitution for the new state, 
which, on June 1 of the same year, was 
formally received into the confederacy as 
an independent member. 

Tennessee River rises in the Alle- 
ghany mountains, traverses East Tennes- 
see, crosses nearly the whole northern 
part of Alabama; then turns to the north- 
ward, and crosses Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and unites with the Ohio, thirteen 
miles below the mouth of the Cumber- 
laiul, and fifty-seven above the mouth of 
the Ohio. Its length by its meanders is 
about 1200 miles, which is considerably 
greater than that of the Ohio from Pitts- 
burg to the Mississippi, and about as great 
as that of tlie Ohio including either of its 
head branches. Many suppose that the 
Tennessee contributes as much water as 
tijc Ohio. The Tennessee is susceptible 
of navigation for at least 1000 miles, and 
lias no considerable obstructions. Its 
head branches are Holston, Nolachucky, 
French Broad, Tellico, Richland and 
Clinch. In its whole course, it is contin- 
ually receiving rivers that have courses in 
the mountains. The principal of these 
are Powell’s, Sequalchee, Elk and Duck. 
The country through which it flows is 
remarkable for its fertility, and a great 
part of it is healthy. 

Tennis ; a pastime, or game at ball, 
which seems to have been introduced into 
England in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, by persons of rank, who 
erected courts, or oblong edifices, for the 
performance of it. The origin of the 
name is uncertain. — ^The celebrated aalh 
of the tennis courf (jtu ife puume) was 
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taken by the members of the national os- English tenures- Almost all the real 
semb]^ in a tennis court at Versailles, property of England is, by the tews, -sup- 
May 5fo, 1789 (when the doors of the hall posed to be granted by, dependent upon, 
had I>een shut against them by the royal and holden of, some superior lord, by and 
command), binding themselves never to in consideration of certain services to be 
separate until they had given a constitu- rendered to the lord, by the tenant ur 
tion to France. possessor of this property. The thing 

Tenochtitx^an, (See Mexico^ vol. viii, holden is therefore styled a tenementj the 
p. 454.) possessoi-s thereof tenants j and the man- 

Texyor fin Italian, tenore) is one of the rier of their possession a tenure. Thus 
four chiei descriptions of the human all tlic land in the kingdom is supposed t() 
voice. It is the more delicate of the two be holden, mediately or immediately, of 


voices which belong to the riper age of 
the male singer, and its compass generally 
extends from d, in the small octave, to 
the single-marked f or g. For a solo 
tenor, a greater depth and height is requi- 
site (from c, in the small octave, to a and 
b,in the descant octave); and the voice, at 
this hei^t, is generally in falsetto, (q. v.) 
The qualities of the tenor render it suita- 
ble to the expression of tender and deli- 
cate sentiments. In the common S3ng of 
four voices, the tenor forms the second 
I dd ’ e voice, as it is deeper tlian the 
bat Its compass must, notwithstanding, 
extend above the melody of the l)ase ; hut 
in the song of four male voices, the tenor, 
as the first voice, leads the chief melody, 
andj as the second, the higher rniddli; 
voice. The clef (q. v.) of this voice is the 
C clef. The tenor is more rare in Ger- 
many than the base, on wdiich account it 
is particularly valued. The French call 
it taUlej and esteem it particularly^ 

Tenter; a railing used in the cloth 
manufacture, to stretch out the pieces of 
cloth, stiifl^ &c., or only to make them 
even, and set them square. It is usually 
about four feet and a half high, and in 
length exceeds the longest piece t»f cloth. 
It consists of several long pieces of Avood, 
placed so that the lower cross piece may 
be raised or lowered, as is found requisite, 
to be fixed at any height by moans of 
pins. Along the cross pieces, both 
upper and under one, are hooked nails, 
called tenter-hooksj from space to space. 1 n 
England, it is m^e felony, ^vithout ben- 
efit of clergy, to steal cloth on the tent(;i*s 
in the night time, by 22 Car. II, c. 5 ; and 
having in possession any cloth stolen from 
tbe tenters, and not giving a good accoinu 
of the manner of becoming possessed, is 
subjected to transportation by 15 Geo. II, 

Tentyra, or Tenttris. (See 
4krah.) 

Tenures. As the system of tenures, 
under the feudal system, is of much in- 
terest, we shall give a considerable part 
of Blackstone’s chapter on the ancient 


tlie king, who is styled the lord para- 
mount^ or alK)ve all. Such tenants as 
iield under the king immediately, when 
they granted out portions of their lands 
to inferior persons, became also lords 
with respect to those inferior persons, as 
they were still tenants with respect to the 
king, and, thus partaking of a middle 
nature, were called metric, or middle^ 
lords. In this manner are all the lands 
of the kingdom holden, which ai‘c in the 
hands of subjects. All tenures being thus 
derived, or supposed to he derived, from 
the king, those that held immediately un- 
der him, in right of his crown and ilig- 
nity, were called his tenants in capite, or 
in chief There seem to hav(». sub- 
sisted four principal species of lay H‘n- 
nres, to which all others may b(i rcHlueed ; 
the grand criteria of which were the. na- 
tures of the several services or re talers, 
that wc;re due to the lords from th(‘ir ten- 
ants, Tiie services, in respec't, of tlieir 
quality, were eitlier free or base' services; 
in respt>ct of their quantity, and tbe^ tUue 
of exacting them, were either <‘(‘rtain or 
uncertaiti. I'^ree services wen* soeb m-. 
were not unbecoming the eliaracter ol* r, 
soldier or a freeman to })erforni ; as ft* 
serve under ids lord in the wars, lo pa\ ,, 
sum of money, and tlie like*. Ilast, m i 
viees wero sucJi as were fit only Ibr r.**;*^ 
ants, or persons of a servile rank ; e 
plough the lord’s land, to make his 
es, to carry out his dung, or other mean 
eniploymerits. ^fhe certain servaa*-, 
whether free or hiiaOy were. sm*h as were 
stinted in quantity, and nol bt^ e:. 

eeeded on any pretence; as to ]>ay 
stated annual rent, or to phaigh snelt . 
field for three days. The unce*rtain 
pended upon unknown cojuingmeies ; a* 
to do military servic.e in ]>erson, or pay an 
assessment in lieu of it, when called upt»n. 
or to wind a horn whenever the Sc<^t- 
invaded the realm, which art; lit*.e ser 
vices; or to do whatever tin* lortl shun hi 
command, which is a base or vilhuii set 
vice. From the various combinations 4>f' 
these services have arisen the four kinds 
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of lay tenure, which subsisl.ed in* Eng- fidelity ; insomuch that the neglect of 
land till the middle of the last century, doing i^ whenever it was in the vassal^ 
and three^ of which subsist to this day. power, was, by the strict rigor of the feu- 
Where the service was free, but uhcer- aal law, an absolute forfeiture of his es- 
tain, as military service with homage, tate. Secondly, to make the lord*s eldest 
tfiat tenure was called the tenure in chxv* son a knight — a matter that was formerly 
cHry^ per servitium militare^ or by knight- attended with great ceremony, pomp and 
service.. Secondly, where the service was expense. This aid could not be demand- 
not only free, but also certain, as by fealty ed till the heir was fifteen years old, or 
only, by rent and fealty, &c., tlmt tenure capable of bearing arms ; the intention of 
was called liberum socagium^ or free soc- it being to breed up the eldest son and 
age. These were the only free hold- heir appai^ent of the seigniory to deeds of 
iiigs or tenements; the othei*s were ville- arms and chivalry, for the better defence 
nous or servile: as, thirdly, where the of the nation. Thirdly, to marry the 
service was base in its nature, and uncer- lord’s eldest daughter, by giving her a 
tain as to time and quantity, the tenure suitable portion. In this particular, the 
was purum vUlenagium (absolute or pure lord and vassal of the feudal law bore a 
villenage). Lastly, where the service was great resemblance to the patron and client 
l>as(? in its nature, but reduced to a ccr- of the Roman republic, between whom. 


tniiity, this was still villcnj^e, but distin- 
gnislied from the other by the name of 
privileged villenage [villena^um privUegi- 
alum) ; or it might be still called socage, 
from the certainty of its services, but de- 
graded by their Iwisencss into the inferior 
title of villanum socagium (villein-socage). 
The first, most universiil, and esteemed 
liie most honorable spocit.‘S of tenure, 
was that by knight-service. To make a 
tenun? by *knight-s(?rvic(?, a determinate 
quantity ol’ land Avas necessary, which 
Avas called a k7iighl\s fee (feodum mill- 
lure) ; the mtiasure of whi(*h, in *1 J'klw. 
I, was (estimated at tAvelve plough Ituids ; 
and its value, though it varic^d with tlie 
tinies, in the reigns of LdAvard I and 
l^lXvard IT, was stated at twenty pounds 
ptT annum. And lu^ who held this pro- 
(Mjrtiun of kuid, ora whole fee, by kiiight- 
^fi viee, Avas bound to attend his lord to 
i!*e wars lor foity days in every year, if 
ealk^l upon. If he held only half a 
Lfught’s ft'e, he was only bound to atteinl 
i w' juy days; and so in proportion. And 
ihert' is reason to apprcdicuid, that this 
M Tviee Avas the whole that the landholders 
na ant lo subject themselves to; the otlier 
li uits an.'l <*ons(Hpieiices of tJiis tenun? be- 
jng fraudulently superitiduccul, Jis the reg- 
ular, though unforeseen, appendages of 
tin' ft'ndal system. These fruits and con- 
s»‘qucmces Avere aids, relief, primer seisixi, 
wanlship, Jiiarriagc, fines for alienation, 
and escheat. 1. Aids were originally mere 
henevolences granted by the tenant to his 
lord, in times of difficulty and distress; 
hcit in proce,ss of time they grew to be 
eonsidtjred as a matter of right, and not 
of discretion. These aids were princi- 
{)ally tliree: — first, to ransom the lord’s 
pem)n, if taken prisoner — a necessary 
eonvSO(iucnce of the feudal attachment and 
vor^* nil, 17 


also, there subsisted a mutual fealty, or 
engagement of defence and protection; 
and there were three aids, which were 
usually raised by the client ; viz. to marry 
the patron’s daughter, to pay his debts, 
and to redeem his person from captivity. 
But, besides these' ancient feudal aids, the 
tyranny of lords, by degrees, exacted more 
and more ; as aids to pay the lord’s debts 
(probably in imitation of the Romans), 
and aids to enable him to pay aids or re- 
Hefr to his superior lord. In the 35 Edw. 

1, the statute called confirmaiio charta^ 
rum was enacted, which ordained that 
none but the ancient aids should be taken. 
But though the species of aids w'as thus 
restrained, yet the quantity of each aid re- 
mained arbitrary and uncertain. They 
were never completely ascertained and 
adjusted till the statute Westm. 1. 3 
bklAv. 1, c. which fixed the aids of in- 
ferior lords at twenty shillings, or the sup- 
posed tAventieth part of the annual value 
of every knight’s fee, for making the eld- 
est son a knight, or marrying the eldest 
daughter; and the same was done with 
regard to the king’s tenants in capite, by 
statute 25 Edw. Ill, c. 11. The other 
aid, for ninsom of the lord’s person, be- 
ing not, in its nature, capable of any cer- 
tainty, was, therefore, never ascertain^'i^ 

2, Relief (rdevium) was incident to every 
feudal tenure, by way of fine or compo- 
sition with the lord for taking up the es- 
tate, which was lapsed or fallen Ui by the 
death of the last tenant. But, though re- 
liefs had their original while were 
only life-estates, yet they continued al^r 
feuds became hereditary, and were, there- 
fore, looked upon, very justly, as one of 
the greatest grievances of tenure; espe-* 
dally when, at the firs^ they were merely 
arbitrary, and at the will of the lord ; so 
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that, if he pleased to demand an exorbi- due if the heir was of full age ; hut if he 
tant relief it was, in effect, to disinherit the was under the age of twenty-one being a 
heir. William the Conqueror ascertained male, or fourteen being a female, the lord 
the relief, by directing, in imitation of the was entitled to the wardship of the heir, 
Danish heriot^ that a certain quantity of and was called the ^itardian in chivalry- 
arms, and habiliments of war, should be This wai'dship consisted in having (he 
paid by the earls, barons and vavasours custody of the body and lands of such 
respectively; and if the latter had no heir, without any account of the profits, 
arms, they should pay a hundred shil- till the age of twenty-one in males, and 
lin^. Afterwards, the composition was sixteen in females. For the law siip- 
universally accepted of one hundred shil- posed the heir male AJnable to perform 
lings for every knight’s fee; as we find knight-sci-vice till twenty-one; but as for 
it ever after established. But it must the female, she was supposed capable at 
be remembered, that this relief was only fourteen to mari-y, and then her husband 
then payable, if the heir, at the death of might y)erform the service. The lord, 
bis ancestor, had attained his full age of therefore, had no wai-dship, if, at tiic 
one and twenty years. 3. Primer seisin deatli of the ancestor, the heir male was 


was a feudal burden, only incident to the 
king’s tenants in capite^ and not to those 
who held of inferior or mesne lords. It 
was a right which the king had, when 
any of his tenants in capita died, seized 
of a knight’s fee, to receive of the heir, 
provided he wei*e of full age, one whole 
year’s profits of the lands, if tliey were in 
immediate possession, and half a year’s 
profits, if the lands were in reversion ex- 
pectant on an estate for life. This seems 
to be little more than an additional relief, 
but grounded upon this feudal reason; 
that, by the ancient law of feuds, imme- 
diately upon the death of a vassal, the 
superior was entitled to enter and lake 
seisin, or possession of the land, by way 
of protection against intruders, till the 
heir appeared to claim it, and receive in- 
vestiture ; during which interval tlie lord 
was entitled to lake the ])rofits ; and, un- 
less the heir claimed within a year and 
day, it was, by the strict law, a forfeiture. 
This practice, however, seems not to iiave 
long obtained in England, if ever, with 
regard to tenure under inferior lords; but, 
as to the king’s tenures in capita^ the />ri- 
ma seisina was expressly declared, und< r 
Henry III and Edward II, to belong lo 
the king by prerogative, in co/itradistinc- 
tion to other lords. The king was fuiri- 
tled to enter and receive llie wliole profits 
of the land, till livery was sued; which 
suit being commonly made within a year 
and day next after the death of the ten- 
ant, in pursuance of the strict feudal rule, 
therefore the king used to take, as an 
average, the first fruits, that is to say, one 
year% profits of the land. And this after- 
wards Mve a handle to the popes, who 
claimed to be feudal lords of the church, 
to claim, in like manner, from every cler- 
gyman in England, the first year’s profits 
of his benefice, by way of primiiiaiy or 
first fruits. 4. These payments were only 


of the full age of twenty-one, or the lieir 
female of fourteen ; yet, if she was then 
under iburteeii, and the lord once had 
her in ward, he might keep her so till 
sixteen, by virtue of the statute of Weistm. 
1. 3 Edw. I, c. 22, the two additiuiiul 
years being given by tlie legislature for 
no other reason but merely to benefit the 
lord. The wardship of tlie body was a 
consequence of the wardship of the land ; 
for lie who enjoyed the infant’s estate was 
the most proper person to educate and 
maintain liirn in his infancy ; and also, in a 
))oliticaI view, the lord was most concerned 
to give his tenant a suitabU; education, in 
order to qualify bim the better to peribru! 
tfiosc si*rvi(‘( s, which, in his maturity, ht' 
was bound to render. Wlieii (be inalc‘ 
heir arrived to the age of tw<‘nty-one or 
lh(3 heir ti male.* to that of sixtefn, tln-y 
miglit sue out their livery or ousUrltwaiit : 
that is, tlie delivery of their I.-iiids out of 
their guaniiaus hands. F(jr tills they weie 
ohligefl to pay a fine, namel\, }i?dl*;ryearV 
]irufits of ( 111 : iand ; (hough ll us St euls 
pressiy contrary to Magna ('harta. liov. 
ev<*r, in eo/jsiiierafion of their lands ha', 
ing heen so long in ward, tjjey e\ 

cused all refiefs, juid th** king’s 
also all primer seisins. When rhr fo-ir 
thus came of tidi ag<>, providcai he Ix iii 
kniglii’s fee In rapite under tla* g: 

was to n ceive the order ol* kitighduH.il. 
and was coinpellahle Intake ir Ufion bln,, 
or else pay a fine to the king/ k'or, m 
those fuues, no piTsoii was ipudifiial foi 
deeds of arms and cbivulry vdio had tar 
received this order, which was l oriforred 
with much prejtaration and solefunilv. 
This prerogative, of coinjxdiing the king\ 
vassals to be knighted, or to pay a fine, 
was exerted as an expedient foj* raising 
money by many English ])rinces, partitui 
larly by Edward VI and <pteen Eliza- 
beth. It was abolished by statute Ifi 
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Car. I, c. 20. 5. But, before they came 
of age, tliere was still another ])ieco of 
authority, which the guardian was at li!> 
erty to exercise over his infant wards; 
the right of marriage as 

contradistinguished from 7natriniGnium)j 
which, in its feudal sense, signifies the 
power which the lord or guardian in 
chivalry had of disposing of his infant 
ward in matrimony. For, while the in- 
fant was in ward, the guanlian had the 
power of tendering him or licr a suitable 
match, without dis]>aragcment, or ine- 
(pjality; which if the infafits refused, 
they forfeited the value of the iiiarriage 
(valorem marilaf^i) to their guardian ; 
that is, so much as a jury would fissess, 
or any one would bona fide, give to the 
guardian for such an allianie; anrl, if 
the infants married tliemsidves without 
the guardian’s consent, thtiy forfeited 
double the value (diiplicem valorem rnaiH- 
'I'his seems to Jiave l)een one of 
tlie greatest liardshij)s of the ancient ten- 
ures. (). Another attendant or coiise- 
quonee of tenure by knight-servicer vvas 
that of fines due to the lord for every 
alienation, wdiciiever tin? tenant had oc- 
casion to make over his land to another, 
'rii!:; depende.d on the nature of the feu- 
dal ( onnexioii ; it not being retison able nor 
aiio wed, as wo have before seen, that a 
^biidalory sliould transfer his lord’s gift to 
.'iFiolher, and substitute a new tenant to 
>do I lie service' in his own sU'ad, without 
r};v cons('ni of the lord; and, as the feu- 
dal ohligatiou was considered as recipro- 
cal, tlu^ lord also ca)ui<l ne’t alienate his 
Nt igniorv without the consc'nt of his ten- 
ant, which consent nf liis was called an 
•ittornm.rvt , d’his rf'straint upon the lords 
wi)}-'- away; that upon th<* tenants 
*‘<*j(t‘nucd lungtj-. In haigland, these 
tiers seem only to l:a\ (* Ih’cii exacted from 
kijjgs (enaijJs in c(fp{te^ wJiO were 
p.e^cr able, ft* alicFiaie W'ithout a license. 
Mir statute I hhbv. Ill,<‘. 12, onlained 
dia! onr third of li.c yearly vcJiic siioiild 
<»c [laid tor a license of' alicjiation ; hut, 
d’thc tenant presumed U) alienate witliout 
i liccnsf', a full year’s value should be 
paid. 7. 'I’lur last conse<pjence of tenure 
in chivalry was escheat ; wdiich is the de- 
rcrinination of the temire, or dissolution 
t>r tiifi fiiutual f)ond b(‘twe(ai th<^ lord tuiil 
fenaul, from the extinctioT) of the blood 
of the latter by either natural or civil 
means; if he died without heirs of his 
blood, or if his blood was corrupted and 
stained by commission of treason or fel- 
ony, whereby every inlicritablo quality 
was eutind y I dotted out and alx)lished. 


These were the principal qualities, 
fruits and consequences of the tenure by 
knight-service. The description here 
given in that of knight-service proper; 
which was, to attend the king in his wars. 
There were, also, some other speciea of 
knight-service. Such was the tenure by 
grand serjeaiily per magnum servitium^ 
whereby the tenant was bound, instead 
of serving the king generally in his wars, 
to do some special honorary service to 
the king iu person; as to carry his ban- 
ner, his swwd, or the like; or to be his 
butler, champion, or other officer, at his 
coronation. These services, both of chiv- 
alry and grand serjeanty, W’ere all person- 
al, "and uiKicrtain as to their quantity or 
duration. But, the personal attendance 
in knight-service growing troublesome 
and incoiiv€*iiient in many respects, the 
tenants found means of compounding for 
it, by first sending otlicrs in their stead, 
and, in process of time, making a pec u- 
iiiaiy satisfaction to the lords in lieu of it. 
'riiis pecuniary satisfaction at last came 
to be kiviod by assessments, at so much 
for every knight’s fee ; and, therefore, 
tliis kind of tenure was called scutagitim 
in f^atin, or serritium scuii ; scutum being 
then a well kitown denomination for 
money ; and, in like manner, it was 
called, in Norman French, escuage; 
being indeed a pecuniary, instead of a 
military, scrvicre. The first time this ap- 
pears to have been taken was in the 5 
Hen. 11, on account of his expedition to 
I’ouloiise; hut it soon came to be so 
universal, that [)ersonal attendance fell 
quite into disuse. From this period, when 
liie kings wemt to war, they levied scu- 
tages on their tenants, that is, on all the 
landholders of the kingdom, to defray 
their expenses, and to hire troops; and 
these assessments, in the time or Henry 
n, seeni to iiave been made arbitrarily 
and at the king’s pleasure ; which pre- 
rogative l>eiiig greatly abused by his suc- 
cessors, it became matter of national 
<*laFnor; and king Jolm was obliged to 
consent, by his Magna Charta^ that no 
scutage should be imposed without con- 
sent of parliament. But this clause was 
omitted in his son Henry Ill’s charter ; 
where we only find, that scutages or escu- 
ag('.s should taken as they were used to 
be taken in tlie time of Henry II ; that is, 
in a reasonable and moderate manner. 
Yet afterwards, by statute 25 Edw. I, c. 
5 and 6, and many subsequent statutes, it 
was again provided, that the king should 
take no aids or tasks, but by the common 
assent of the realm: hence it was held 
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that escuage or scutage could not be levied 
but by consent of parliament, such scii> 
tsces' being, Indeed, the ground-work of 
all succeeding subsidies, and the land-tax 
of later times. By the degenerating of 
loiight-service, or personal military duty, 
into escuage, or pecuniary assessments, 
all the advantages (either promised or 
real) of the feudal constitution were de- 
stroyed, and nothing but the hardships re- 
mained* Instead of forming a national 
militia, composed of barons, knights and 
gentlemen, bound by their interest, their 
honor and their oaths, to defend their 
king and country, the whole of this sys- 
tem of tenures now tended to nothing 
else but a wretched means of raising 
money to j>ay an army of occasional mer- 
cenaries. In the mean time, the families 
of all the nobility and gentry groaned under 
the intolerable burdens which (in conse- 
quence of the fiction adopted after the 
conquest) were introduced and laid upon 
them by the subtlety and finesse of the 
Norman lawyers. A slavery so compli- 
cated and so extensive called aloud for a 
remedy. Palliatives were from time to 
time applied by successive acts of parlia- 
ment, which assuaged some temporaiy 
grievances. King James I consented, in 
consideration of a proper equivalent, to 
abolish them all, though the plan proceed- 
ed not to cflTect. At length the military 
tenures, with all their heavy appendages 
(having, during the commonwealth, been 
discontinued), were destroyed at one blow 
by the statute 12 Car. II, c. 24, which 
enacts ‘‘ that all sorts of tenures, held of 
the king or others, be turned into free and 
common socage, save only tenures in 
frankalmoign, copyholds, and the honor- 
ary services (without the slavish ])art) of 
grand seijeanty.” — For further informa- 
tion, see Socage^ Fee^ Entails^ Ville- 
nage ; also Feudal System,) In tlie (J. 
States, the property of lands is allodial ; 
that is, the owner holds of* no superior, 
with the exception of some small remains 
of socage tenure in New York. 

Teocalhs ; ancient monuments of 
Mexico. (See Mexico^ Antiquities of^ and 
Pyramids.) 

Teos, or Tek)s; a maritime town on 
the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, oppo - 
site Samos* It was one of the twelve 
cities of the Ionian conft;deracy, and gave 
birth to Anacreon (q. v.) and Hecutteus, 
who is by some deemed a native of Mile- 
tus. According to Pliny, '^feos was an 
island. 

Tepmtz ; a celebrated watering place, 
sitUlited in a pleasant and fruitful plain in 
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Bohemia, witJi a f)opuIation of 2500 ; 40 
miles north-west of Pnigiic ; lat. 50° 37' 
N. ; Ion. It’P 51' E. It belongs to the 
prince of Clary, who has a beautiful cas- 
tle here, with a fine garden attached to it, 
whicli is open to the public. The watei’s 
are warm and sulphureous, and are much 
resorted to. Tl>e public baths are twenty - 
three in number. On the day of the de- 
struction ^of Lisbon by an earthquake 
(Nov. J, 1755), liie waters ceas<jd to flow 
for several minutes, and then nislied out 
with great violence. The village of 
Sehdnaii, and several castles, monasteries 
and mountains in the vicinity, render the 
environs delightful. — Sec K^niss’s fhiidc 
for Visitors of the Baths (in German, 
1823). 

Tequexdama, Cataract of. (See* 
Cataracts,) 

Tercera, or Terckira ; one of the 
Azores islands, supposed to liavt; derived 
its name from its standing the tiiird in 
this cluster of islands, in p4)int of situation, 
though llie finst in dignity, it is 25 miles 
long, and 15 broad ; popnlation, 28,900. 
Its figure is almost circular, tluj cojlsIs 
high, and so surrouiuled with eraggy 
rocks, that it is deemed impregnable, <'v- 
cry accessible part on the coast being do 
feiuUnl by strong forts, heavy (*annon,a}M! 
a nuiiHU'ous and regular garrison. "I’in 
only tolerable port in the whole island is 
tlii^ harbor of Angra (15,000 inhabitants). 
The island is lertile, pleasant and healthy : 
lh<} very n»cks pro<luc(‘ vines, 'flie lajyji 
y ields large crops of corn, an<l a greal va 
riely of fruits. Besides Angra, tliei*e an* 
several other touns and Iarj»e villa;:e.s 
in Tercera, with a luiniher «>t* iorts a/al 
garrisons. Lo)j. 27'^ h‘f VV.; lar, N 

Terencr, or ''f EJiE.NTi t'S. PuhiitK-. '!’< 
nmtius Af'er, thri ('(*lehrare<l Boman eiw» 
ic writer, wjis horn in Afriea iwlimet- h - 
surname Afer\ ahont B. 191, 
vvliiU^ a child, was bought liv 
'^I'enmtius lanaiims, u iioniaii senate 
who took him to Home, and ga\e hitn -s 
good education. His master ha\ne^ 
emancipated him, the yottng Ah icatj m 
assumed th<* uante of his henetJo n,}, ae:i 
soon ac.qutrcil rc'putaiion and friend.'- In 
talents wJiich lie. displayed m he 
eoiiiedies. r^ielius and ^Scipio Afrit'ann,- 
(the desln)y<.r of (’arthag<* ainl Ntimantia , 
admitted hi»!t into their intimacy ; atid 
some ac.eounts aver that they jLssisted h.ini 
in the composition of Ifis plays. Ahoiu 
tlie year U)l, In; went to Greece, ])rohahly 
with the purpose- of colhictittg m^vv male 
rials for th(» tlntatre. While ♦ui his return 
to Italy, he suffered shipwrecdv,and either 
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perished in the waves, or died not long 
after. Of his dramatic works, six come- 
dies alone are extant : the Adrian (acted 
at Rome, B. C. 167; the Eunuch (per- 
formed 161) ; HeauiontimoroumenoSj or 
the Self-Tormentor (163); the Adelphi, 
his last piece, brought out in Rome the 
year before his death; Phormio, or the 
Parasite ; and Hecyra, or the Step-i\Iotli- 
er. The comedies of Terence were 
much admired by the cultivated Romans, 
and were likewise esteemed for their pru- 
dential maxims and moral sentences. If 
we compai’c him with his contempora- 
ries, he will be found to have been much 
in advance of them in point of style. His 
language is pure ; but, in originality of 
imagination, he is inf(Tior to iIh? Greeks, 
and liis predecessor Plautiis. Most of Iiis 
])lays are little more than Iranslnlions 
from the (xroek ; but he is valuable to us 
on tfiis very account, as giving us an idea 
of his model Menander. His characters 
have much truth of nature; hut they are 
often supi'i-ficial. Ilis plots are usually 
simple : greedy courtesans, Iriclvish slaves, 
miserly fathers, and prodigal sons, arc the 
chief persons of his drama, and a marriage 
his ordinary denouemenL The host edi- 
tions of his works an? those of Lindon- 
hrog (i^iris, 1()()2; Frankfort, 16523) and 
\V(^st(u*hof (Hague, 17526): that of Bentley 
(f.oudon, 17526; Amsterdam, 1727, and 

N Ijupsie, I7J11) is particularly valuable in 
* *ard to the iriotre, hut is disfigured hy 
f li eonje<'tun'S. (.)t]H‘r useful e<litioiiS 
are. those of Zcunc (jA'ijisie, 1787,2 vols.), 
I.rrr^ (.lena, 1785), Sehmied(?r (Halle, 
I7l)4), l>(/lhe (IhTliu, 1806), Bn lus (Halle, 
and Perlet (l.eijisie, 1820). We 
M.uoan Fuglish translation hy the elder 
t ’olniaii. 

'Oj'.isrrs. (S<M* Philomela,) 

'fKKr.AOM NT, or 3 "itkjma(;au.nt. The 
^ name is altogether uneer- 

j;eT«. \;ulfa;s elyulologies have been 
; »:« hut iione of them is at all satis- 

d'lM’ old Fuglj^b writers fh - 
i> iu\\ peak of and A/e- 

I iVloljaainui'd), and tie* IVvirmar:- 
! 'n neh wriie»s eouplt; 7’<7Tagaa (ofwhi<di 
k' Ffiglish ibrni is a eorrujition) with 
‘//r/o/m and , /pt/ilin (x4[»ojIyou). Ariosto 
ard 'fasso also S])eak of Mncrmc e 

(Mohafisnied and Termagaunt). 

Ox ah of these personag*‘s were dramatic 
( iiaraeters in ila* old mysteries, at a time 
vvhen legends of the Saracens were the 
fiopular subjects of poetry and the 
<lrama in Europe. (See Ritson’s 
Poinanees, notes, vo). lii, p. 5251 seq., or 
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Todd’s l^encer^ note to C. vii, st 47.) 
The modem signification of the word, 
shrewj virago^ is evidently derived from 
the turbulent and violent character of the 
old dramatic personage. 

Termiwalia. (See Terminus. \ 

Termini SM, in German ]>hiiosophy, 
or Determinism ; the doctrine that all 
things happen through a necessary con- 
nexion of causes and effects extending 
through all nature. In theology, ter- 
minism is the doctrine that God has as- 
signed to every one a term of repentance, 
during vrhicli his salvation must be 
worked out. 

Terminologv of a science or art ; tliat 
branch which teaches the meaning of its 
technical terms; also the aggregate of 
tlies^? technical terms. In some sciences, 
it is of ])arti<;nlar importance, as in botany, 
in which not even a leaf can be described 
without an agreement on certain tech- 
nical terms. The terminology is gener- 
ly derived in a great measure from the 
nation whicli has done most for a partic- 
idar art or science, as the military termi- 
nology from France, the naval from Hol- 
land and England. 

Terminus ; a divinity at Rome, who 
was supposed to preside over bounds and 
limits, and to punish all unlawful usurpa- 
tion of land. Ills worship was first intro- 
duced at Rome by Numa, who persuaded 
his subjects that the limits of their lands 
and estates were under the immediate in- 
sp(*ction of heaven. His altar was on the 
Taipeian rock. He was represented with 
a human head, without feet or arms, to 
intimate that he never moved, wherever 
he was placed. (Sec Hermes.) The peo- 
}»Ie of the country assembled once, a year 
\vith tlieir flimilies, and crowned with 
garlands and flowers the stones wliich 
separated their diflerent possessfoiis, and 
ofiered, at first, cakes and fruits, at a later 
period, Iambs and pigs, to the god who 
pi c'sidrd over their boundaries. It is said 
that, when Tarquin the Proud wished to 
build a temple on the Tarpeian rock to 
JujHter, the god 3Vnninus refused to give 
wa}^ though the other gods resigned their 
seats with cheerfulness; and his altar 
tiicrcforo remained in the temple of Jupi- 
ter. But, as Terminus could be worshi- 
ped only in the open sky, a hole was left 
in the roof of the temple" directly over the 
altar. The resistance of the god was 
•considered an omen that the boundaries 
of Romo should never be encroached up- 
on. The Terminalia were annual festivub 
at Rome, observed in honor of the god 
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Tenmnus^ in the loq^ooth of February. It issue to coinirntdeoredatione: when ^eee 
waa than ueual ^meaaanta to assemble structures are broken open, the soidieia 
near the which sep- fight with great fiiry, and bite every Aiiig 

anftod tl^ they had they meet with. Another species of the 

witll^|al4iuids »nii flowers, same countiy builds its^ nest sjmw the 
to n^akis ' and wine, to branches of trees, sometimes at tbeheigbt 

aapii^ (i lainb or a young pig uj^n of sixty or eighty feet from Ae ground. 
Wratta of and to singsongs in honor We have one species in the U* States, 

pf the iBesides these private festi- which lives in small communities, chiefly 

^^rals, there were public Terrninalia cele- in decayed trunks of trees, 
brated on the Roman frontiers in the Terms are those spaces of time wnere- 
earlie;r periods of the republic. These in the courts of justice are open for all 
publicfestivities. however, went into disuse that complain of wrongs or injuries, and 
after the tenitones of Rome were extend- seek their rights by course of law or ac- 
ed Iw conquest. The TerminoZta had also tioii, in order to their redress. During 
an aUusion to the close of the year, as the the English terms, the courts in West- 
Roman year was considered to end on minster hall sit and give judgnients, &:.c. ; 
the 23d February, when they were sol- but the high coun of ]>arliarneiit, the 
emnized, the remaining days being con- chancery, and inforior courts, <lo not oh- 
sidered as intercalary. serve the terms ; only the court of king’s 

Termites ; sometimes called while bench, coinmoii ]>lcas, and exchequer, 
ardSj from their mode of life. They he- the highc.^t courts at r‘oniinoii law. Of 
long, however, to a different order of in- tliesc terms there are four in in^iiry year : 
sects — ^the neuroptera of Linnaeus. They viz. Hilary term, which begins the 
live in societies, often prodigiously nu- of January, and ends the J*2r.li of Fehrua- 
merous, and composed of three sorts of ry, unless oti Sumlays, and thi^ day afler ; 
individuals, as with the bee and ant. Easter term, wJiicIi begins the \V«*dnes- 
The most numerous are the workers, day fortnight alter Kaster-day, and end.*< 
which have a rounded head, and the abdo- the Monday next alter Ascension-day ; 
men sessile and club-shaped. Arnongtheso Trinity term, which h<*gius on the I'Viday 
may be discovered, occasionally, individ- after Trinity J^uiiday, and ends the 
uala of the second sort, called soldiers, Wednesday fortiiiglit after ; and iVIichaei- 
which are easily distinguished by the mas term, which begins rh<’ bth atui imds 
larger size of the lieatl and jaws. EacJi tin? 28t]i of iVovernlier. 
colony Gontains but a single perfect male I’kuxatk. (Set* Molueras.) 

and fomale. At a certain season, tlie ter- Tkrvalx, Williuni Louis, a wof^i^n 

mites acquire four large equal wings: mamifacturer at f\iris, was horn at v<etlan. 
the form of the body is then somewhat Oct. 8, l/bd, and lias acijiiin d, l»v ifte \rr 
changed, and the color becomes darker. satiJity of his talents, an<i lii< ]>nhlic sj>ir 
They now fill the air in countless iiurn- ited activity, a high placf among da* mo>i 
bers, and serve as food for various ani- distinguisiied patriots anti philajithropi^t^ 
mala, and even for man in some parts of of his country. At tlic airr of jourtn-n, 
the globe. The few pairs which escape, lie heranic a imrinrr in his linlicrV boos* , 
if discovered by some wandering workers during whose aliscur'c la* wa.s tor 
of their own species, arc protected by years head oi' th<‘ istabli^hmcnr. lb- 
them, and found new colonies. The justilied the confidence w hii li laid !>» ei. 
termites are the greatest pest of tropical reposi^d in him <»n thisoecaHon ; and per 
climates: they destroy all articles of fur- haps no single iiMlivhliial in l aitojic ii.i 
niture made of wood, cloths, &c. ; tli(;y established so man v and \ arious loanulijc 
enter the foundations of houses, and eat tun*s. He hits hnnsdl ‘mM uted m vciaI 
out the whole interior of the timbers, so valuable machines, and iiitnidui ed no 
that they may appear perfectly sound ex- jiortant improvtauents in tla* pruc< ss* ^ 
temally, while they will crumble under He was the first to set up sjilnning ma 
the slightest blow. An African species is chines in France. He lifts im|>roved tic 
celebrated for the edifices it rears, in the breed of sins*]), and constrm ted corn mag 
form of a sugar-loaf, ten or twelve feet in azines, &.c. From 1789 to 1792, be 
height, and bo solid that the wild cattle one of the moinhers of the common conn 
mount upon them without breaking cil of Stidan, almost all of w hom {)erisluid 
through. Internally they are divided into on the scaffold in 1793, for having arresi- 
nun^erous apeurtments, and have subter- ed the conventional commissioners, who, 
ranean galleries^ connected with them, after the 10th of August, were sent 
from the extremities of which the insects susj>end general Lafayette. It was by a 
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kiiid of miracle that Temaux escaped. 
By his conduct on this occasion, and by 
his conscientious discharge of his munici- 
pal duties, he acquired the warm esteem 
of his fellow-citizens. His extensive 
woollen manufactories are remarkable for 
the excellence of their products ; and, at 
the' yearly exhibitions of national indus- 
try, he has constantly obtained the prizes^ 
To show the extensive commerce which 
he carries on, it will be sufficient to state 
that he had, at one period, manufactories 
at Sedan, Rheims, Aix-la-Cht^lle, Liege, 
Ensival, Louviers and Elbeuf, and agents 
and warehouses at Paris, Bourdeaux, Ge- 
noa, Leghorn, Naples, and many other 
places, in which he emidoyed about 6000 
workmen, and from 120 to 150 clerks. Not- 
withstanding all this weight of business, 
he was an active member of the legisla- 
liirc, gratuitous vice-president of the gen- 
eral council of manufacturers, a member 
of the general council of the department 
of tlje Seine, and of the commercial cham- 
ber of Paris. During the hundred days 
(1815), he adhered to the Bourbons, and, 
in 1819, was created baron by Louis 
XVI Tl. In the chamber of deputies he 
delende*] liberal principles with firmness; 
and bis sjieecbes on financial, commer- 
cial and iiunndacliiririg subjects were dis- 
tinguihlied fbr extent of infbriiiatlon and 
jmJicif )us views. Europe is indebted to 
\ iiiui for the introduction of the. Cashmere 
Voat. ((j. V.) Ternaux makes the noblest 
oi* his large l()rtune, and enjoys the 
i*e.sJ»e’cJ and esteem of his countrymen. 

TKaM, a town in tla^ Slates of the 
I'inirch, tlt'legation of Spoleto, in the fer- 
tile \ alle 3 ^ of rli(^ Nera, the birth-j)lace of 
I'arifus, and 4)f the emperors Tacitus and 
I 'lnrian, cnniains some interesting ruins 
ni' rfa* old l.alin colony of Tiiteramna 
living l»el\ve.e]i two arms of the Nera). 
!'\nir im](*s east from 'I’erni is the cele- 
liHiied eailula (hi marmore, or fall of the 
\ (^rtn<» or hilvolino, 300 feet in height, well 
known to the r<?a<lers of Byron by his 
glov\ing- description in Childe Harold 
(iv. <)9 ‘ 72). In the notes to this passage 
(37 aiid 38), lie says, “It is worth all the 
c ascades tuid torrents of Switzerland put 
together ; which arc rills in comparison, 
li is singular enough that two of the finest 
cascades in Europe should bo artificial — 
this of the Velino and the one at Tivoli.” 
(S(H> Cataract) This “matchless cata- 
nict” is, in fact, the work of M. Curius 
Dentatus (B. C. S70), who caused the 
rock to be cut through for the purpose of 
draining the marshes, and makmg an out- 
let of the Velino. Clement Vllf caused 


the old canal of Dentatus to be reopened 
and enlarged. In the garden of the epis- 
copal palace are the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, and in the church of St. Salvador 
(St Savior)Uie remnants of a temple of 
the sun. The town has about 7000 in- 
habitants ^and much oil and wine are pro- 
duced in the neighborhood. Near Temi 
the Neapolitans were defeated by the 
French in 1798.r Forty-fiv,e miles north 
of Rome. 

Terpamber, a distinraished Greek 
poet and musician, Nourished about B. C. 
650, was born at Methymna or Antissa, 
oil tlie island of Lesbos. When Lace- 
dsemon was distracted by internal troubles, 
and die oracle was consulted respecting 
the means of quieting them, it command- 
ed the Spartans to send for the Lesbian 
singer. He came, and restored ]ieace and 
quiet, hy the sweetness of his son^, which 
he accompanied on his lyre. His melo- 
dies were afterwards known as the Les- 
bian melodies ; and, for a long time, they 
served as universal models. He did 
much to improve the art of music, and is 
said to Iiave added three new strings to 
the lyre. Other accounts ascribe this 
improvement to Orpheus, Amphion, or 
even to Apollo. Terpaiider was probably 
the fii-st to introduce tlie seven-stringed 
lyre into S])arta. The invention of the 
musical notation has also been attributed 
to him, and with some degree of proba- 
bility, although some accounts refer it to 
Pythagoras, who lived a centufy later. 
TJie Lacedaemonians sang his songs at 
their festivals ; and hence he has also been 
called the inventor of the scolioj or drink- 
ing songs, sung at the feasts of the ancient 
Greeks. — See ScoUa^ h, e. Carmina con- 
vivalia Grfpcorum, by llgen (Jena, 1798). 

Terpodion ; one of the finest mu- 
sical keyed instruments invented in mod- 
ern times. The interior mechanism con- 
sists of wooden staves, which vibrate by 
the friction of a wooden cylinder, set in 
motion by a wheel, and thus produce the 
sweetest tones, susceptible of the finest 
swell and fall. The higher tones much 
resemble those of a flute, the lower those 
of the organ. It is particularly fine as an 
accompaniment of vocal music, but is 
less fit for compositions of a live^ char- 
acter. John David Buschmann of Fried-^ 
richsrode, near Gothi^ is the inventor, 
and has exhibited his instruments in the 
large cities of Germany and England. 

Terpsichore (she laves aancing ) ; 
one of die Muses, the inventress and 
patroness of the art of dancing and lyr- 
ical poetry. She is generally represent- 
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ed with the tambourine [tympanmn\ 
crowned with flowers, and in a mirtlifiil 
attitude. 

Terra, the Earth, was a cosmoJogieal 
divinity of the ancients. After the chaos, 
says Hesiod, the extended earth was tini 
abiding place of all the immortals, who in- 
habit the tops of snowy Olympus. By her 
own |:K)wer she brought forth the starry 
heaven (Uranos)^ the loftj'' mountains, 
and the sea {Pontxisy By Uraiios she 
became the mother of the Titans (q. v.), 
Thea, Rhea, Mnemosyne, Themis, Phoe- 
be, Tethys, the Cyclops, and the hundred- 
handed giants (Centiinani). Uraiios im- 
prisoned these children, immediately af- 
ter their birth, in a du n geon. Terra, medi- 
tating revenge, prejmred a sickle of ada- 
mant, and persuaded her sons to castrate 
their father. Saturn perpetrated the 
deed. Terra received the drof)s of blood 
which issued from the wound, by which 
being impregnated, she brought forth the 
Furies, Giants, and the Meliaii nynijjhs. 
By her son Pontus, she afterwards had 
Nereus, Thaiiinas, Phorcys, Ceto and 
Eurybia. Dissatisfied ^Iso with Saturn, 
she promised her daughter Rhea to bring 
up the new-born Jupiter, and carried him 
to Crete. When he had grown up, she 
aided liirn in obtaining the throne, advis- 
ing him to free the iniprisoniKl (ycntimans 
and Cyclops. 

Terra Cotta [Italian) is the common 
name for a very large class of remains of 
antiquity, which have not, till recc'nt 
times, been treated with the altention 
which they deserve. The inytliical liis- 
toiy of the Greek art celebrated Dibufa- 
des, Rluecus, '^riuMjdos, as masters iji 
works of clay, without, however, staling 
whetlier these works were baked, <a’ 
merely dried in the sun. CnM^ks 

may, at a later period, have given up the 
use of clay for large works, after they 
had become accustomed to marlile and 
bronze ; but clay was still used for line 
pottery, and for lamps, of wliicb so ad- 
mirable specimens have conic down t(j 
us. In Tuscany and Rome, Ijowcacm-, 
works of sculpture, both entire figurf's 
and reliefs, in terra cotta, have been found 
in abundance. These arc not generally 
of 1ar^3 size, though whole friezes and 
images on pediments were made of terra 
cotta in antiquity (fastigia templorum Jic- 
but manifest the great skill of the 
afficiTKE J^vlin(Ey which were common in 
Rome aend Italy. The works of Damoph- 
ilus, Arcesilaus and Pasitelcs may have 
come down to us in copies, among the 
remains wbich| since the time of count 


Caylus, have been more assiduously 
brought together in museums* of antiqui- 
ties. A collection, made on the spot, by 
Mr.Charles Towiiley, belongs at present to 
the treasui-es of the British museum (De- 
scription of the Collection of ancient 
Teiracottas in the BritisJi Museum, with 
tliirty-uiiie engravings, London, 1810, 
small folio) ; another, coJle(!ted by Seroux 
d’Agincourt, was left by him to the inu- 
seinii of tile Vatican (Recueil de Frog- 
mens de Sculpture antique en Terre cuite, 
par M. Seroux d^Jlgincourt, Paris, 1814, 
4to.). Earlier than the appearance of 
these works, some rtlicvi found at Velletri 
were described in the work Basshilievi 
Volschi m Terra cotta (Rome, 1785, fol.). 
Accurate exarnirmtiun, jiarticularly of the* 
vessels, has shown a variety in the appli- 
cation of tJiis material, which may lead to 
results of much advantage to modern art. 
The sorts oi' works distinguished are 
those dried in the air; those simply baked ; 
those baked and colored, but not with 
fixed colors ; those varnisljcd, and having 
colors burnt in ; a mixinl sjiecies, in which 
the colora are in part fixed, in i)art merely 
painted on the substance ; and finally, tin; 
most (mostly of all, works with rich gilding. 
These difi’erent productions, as regards 
the iiialerial, are of the most varn^us hue 
ness. M ueh of w hat has come down fo 
us may have been merely models and 
easts prohfpa^ "f k(‘ investi- 

gations oi* protessin* Huscliiiig into th 
liisloiy of tins branch ol* the' fnu' art.s,ji e 
im[iorI;int. lie lias tra(*ed itintheiniU- 
dUi ag<*s, and sfiown, by th(‘ niommu nt ol 
diJlo‘ Ibuirv \\ (ihe ;>1 inie .siiigi r) in tiie 
<dmn'h of* the ero.ss at lln slaii, tliar this 
•art A\as sma-essfully praed-i'd in Sil'.-s's,, 
ill the lijirteenth f'ciituiv (aiM>o; 

Ihisching has illnstraled M::-. u: - 

magni/iceut work. 

^ricuBA, or Tii'.Kii-A I h ruo : 'o; 

<;f islan^is lying to the sonili of th ■ ''o/' 
tinent of South Anjeaira, fium \‘.liie;i c 
is st'.parat(;d hy the straits oi‘ 

(see AJasrfdhaens)y and exu'iidin:.' liep; 
lat. .hf^to 5;f The sentle ni » . 

tremity is cape Norn. (q. v.) ft ref'ei\ed 
its name, signifying Band of' Ptry^fnMn fn 
fires wen along its shores b^ tln^ diseov 
erer Magalhaens, wlio siqipos^^it iliem o- 
bc volcanic. The existence of volcanoes 
here has been doubled ; but <!aptain Nab 
saw one in activity in 1820, and cafiuiin 
Weddell found lava on tlui 'fbe 

interior of these islands has never beeti 
explored. Bo far as they are known to us, 
they are rugged and unproUfic. The cli* 
imUe is severe, and there are summits 
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. visible to mariners which appear to be 
covered with perpetual snow. Captain 
King states the mean temperature during 
the three winter months at 34.®5, the max- 
imum being 49 °5, and the minimum 
The inhabitants, at least those on the 
coasts, are in a veiy rude state ; but they 
are friendly and peaceable : they live by 
fishing. The seals are numerous on the 
coiists, and dogs, otters and guanacoes 
arc also found here. The three principal 
islands of the group arc King Charleses 
• Southland, to the east, Santa lues, or 
South Desolation, on the west, and Clar- 
ence island, lying between them. The 
latest infornmlion concerning this region 
is contained in Weddell’s Voyage to- 
wards the South Pole (London, 1825), 
and the Journal of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society for 1831, art. xi, containing 
the results of the examination of the 
c'oasts by captain King. 

Tkrra Firma (that firm land) ; main- 
land or <u>ntinent, in opposition to insular 
territories. In Italy, the name of Terra 
f rmn, or il dominio Veneto, is given to the 
continental provinces of Venice, in con- 
tradistinction to file insular portions. By 
it is lliendbro signified the duchy of 
Venice^ (»|. v.), Venetian liOinbardy, the 
inarquisaie of Tarvis, the duchy of Fri- 
uli and Istria. — Under this name was 
formerly com[)rehended a vast extent of 
coimtrv ill South America, forming agov- 
' rnment under the autliority of the crown 
oV, Spain, including several extensive 
jirovincf's, and three audiences, which 
were fixed at Panama, Ciiiito, and Santa 
rv* d<‘ Pogota. '^riie large provinces were 
'r< rni Firma Proy>er, or Darien, Popayan, 
<iuilo and IVcav Grenada, all of wliich 
v\er<‘ aaain snhdivid(‘d into several smaller 
lin es or jnrisilietions. These ])rov- 
afterwards formed the viceroyalty 
of New (inaiada, and now constitute 
n'pnhiie of (ailonibiu or New Grena- 
da. (S<;e (\dintihvi^ and Venezuela,) 

'flCKRA !M AUKLT-AJVICA. (ScC Puta- 
’X<inia.] 

'fKiiRA SuiiuLATA (that is, sealed earth) ; 
railed also hemninn earth; a son of bokj 
pj. \ found in the island of l^emiios, which 
fornn^rly much used in medicine, 
as a styptic, It derivcjs its name from 
the i*in‘umstanc<^ of its being impressed 
vMth the. s(!al of the grand seignior, or 
fin* governor of the island. It is, how- 
ever, found in other places in the East, as 
Annenia and Malta, and in Italy, France, 
A c. The Lemniaii bole is detersive, like 
fuller’s earth. (See Clay,) 

TerracixXa ; a town in the Campagna 


di Roma, 47 miles south-east of Rome ; 
population, 9000. It is situated at the 
southern extremity of the Pontine marshes, 
in a picturesque situation, but rendered 
unhealthy by the surrounding marshes. 
It was anciently the capital of the Volsci, 
and named Anxur, The Greeha called it 
Trachyna^ corrupted into TerreuAna, It 
had once a harbor; but that is now 
choked up. Near Terracina are consid- 
erable fragments of the Via Appia^ made 
from Rome to Capua. 

Terrain ; a French word, used in mili- 
tary language for the natural condition 
of the ground on which any military ope- 
ration takes place ; and the expression em- 
brac(‘s, therefore, all objects on the sur- 
face of the earth, which can alfect the 
disposition to be made of troops. In 
English, the word ground is generally 
used. The Germans divide the doctrine 
of terrain into the general, which is much 
the same as that which others call mili- 
tary geography (q. v.], and special, which 
is the accurate knowledge of a particular 
theatre of war. General conclusions 
may he drawn from experience, in which 
geology is often an assistant ; but particular 
observation of the ground is always in- 
dis])ensahle. 

Terras. (See Cements.) 

Terray, Joseph Marie, a notorious 
French minister of finance, born in 1715, 
eiiKired tlie church, became an abb^, 
member of the spiritual bench of the par- 
liament of Paris, insinuated himself into 
favor at court, and, during the last days 
of the reign of Louis XV, was minister 
of finance. Finding a great deficit in 
the treasury, he employed the most dis- 
graceful means to cover it, and publicly 
declared that he held his office only to 
rob, and because he excelled in that ope- 
ration. He contrived new impositions, 
abolished the pensions which had been 
]jreviously granted, and thus reduced 
many individuals to destitution. In ad- 
dition to this, he treated with derision the 
unfortunate victims of his policy, who 
applied to him for relief. I.ouis XVI re- 
moved this monster (1775) ; and a horri- 
ble disease, the consequence of his ex- 
cesses, put an end to his life in 1778. He 
was the subject of general exedJ^ition ; 
and even his services in restoring order 
into the finances were overlooked, since ho 
did not prevent the most shameless dissi- 
pation of ilie public money by the courtiers. 

Terre Neuve ; the French for JVeia* 
foundland, (q. v.) 

Territory, in the U. States, a division 
of the country not included within thn 
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limits of either of the states of the con- 
federacy, and which has not been admit- 
ted into the Union on the footing of an 
independent state. The history of the 
policy of this republic in regard to the 
public domain, and the manner in which 
that domain was acquired, has been given 
in our article Public Lands. The basis 
of the political organization of these ter- 
ritories was laid by the ordinance for the 
government of the territory of the U. 
States north-west of the river Ohio, July 
13th, 1787. This ordinance provides for 
the appointment of a governor by con- 
gress, and for a representative assembly, 
chosen by the people of the territoiy, for 
conducting the government of the same, 
making laws, appointing magistrates, &c. 
The legislature is authorized \o elect a 
delegate, to represent the territory in the 
congress of the U. States, who enjoys a 
seat and the right of debating, but has no 
vote. It was likewise provided by this 
ordinance, that there should be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in this 
territory. After the adoption of the pres- 
ent constitution (1789), this ordinance was 
so far modified as to give the president, 
by and with the consent of the senate, the 
appointment of the territorial officers, and 
some other powers which had been origin- 
ally conferred on the congress (1789, ch. 8). 
As the population in the region above des- 
i^ated ^adually increased, new territo- 
ries were successively created, arul ad- 
mitted into the Union as independent 
states. Thus Ohio became a state in 
1802. Indiana r<5ceived a separate terri- 
torial government in 1800, and wjis ad- 
mitted into the Union in IHIH. Illinois 
became a distinct territory in 1809, and a 
state in 1818. IMichigan territory was 
constituted in 1805. Tiie territory .south 
of the river Ohio was, by act of‘ con- 
gress (1790, ch. 41), declan^d to be sub- 
ject to the provisions of tJio ordinance 
1787. This territory was received into tln^ 
Union, as the state of Tennessfie, in I79<i. 
In a similar manner, the territory of l^on- 
isiana has been dividetl into Orleans and 
Louisiana territory, Missouri state and 
territory, anrl Arkansas territory. (See 
Louisiana Terriioni.) Alabama terri- 
tory f^as constituted in 1817, and be- 
came a state in 1820; and Mississippi, 
which received o territorial govern- 
ment in 1798, was admitted into the 
Union in 1817. Florida, which was 
acquired in 1821, ^was formed into a 
government under the name of the ter- 
ritoiy of Florida, in 1822. (See the sep- 
arate articles.) 


Territorial System. (See Churchy 
vol. iii, page 183, right hand column.) 

Terror, Reion or. During the 
French revolution, Marat and Kobos- 
pierre, in the beginning of March, 1793, 
introduced the system of terror, so called, 
under the pretext, that the condition of 
France left no other means to save her. To 
understand this phenomenon in the his- 
tory of man, requires an accurate knowl- 
edge and a comprehensive view of tlu^ 
state of France, at that time convulsed by 
civil war, fighting single-handed against 
the greater of Europe, and filled 

with a population which the clergy had 
done almost nothing to instruct, and the 
court and nobility every thing to corrupt. 
Histoiy affords many instances of blood- 
thirsty individuals; but here we find a 
large portion of a nation urging the 
slaughter of persons of ull sexes, agCvS 
and conditions, vvliile thoir mouths were 
full of high-sounding phrases of IjlxTty, 
equality, virtue and justice, perverting a 
thousand innocent acts to crimes, an<i 
even inventing new crimes, e. g. 
tmntism, in Bordeaux, to suit the occa- 
sion. The reign of terror shows a more 
general frenzy than any other j)erio(i 
of history. One of the main (‘misf's 
of this gigantic madness must be sought 
for in the disorganization of political so- 
ciety in all its branches, which began with 
Louis XIV, find frigbtfiilly iurreas*‘(i 
during the reigns of bis suecessors. Th' 
ascribing of tlie mischief to tfje writie>8 
of the philosopliers, so called, shows ai. 
ignorance of the iiatun^ ot'iiian ami 
ciety. Such madness could result oniv 
from deep-seated disease ami drpravif s . 
to which many stimulants were iuhied 
The revfdntionary tribunal was thi* hf-i 
great instrunif*nt of thf^ rerna i^t''. ’fhi- 
was establisluifl Mandi 11. I79d, hnf d.-; 
not receive its nam<' tintil tlie 8r]( ('!' Ih * 
niaire (October, 17!)3), when the Abie 
lain ])aitv in the c,onvenlion triun][*L 
over the Girondists, (q. v.) The oljp ,-' 
of the revolutionary trilaniai was to p s, 
ish all those who should of>po<e tlie |j. 
ress of the revolution, and incnr die r 
picion of adluTUig to the royal fuiiilv. i. 
Jiiay easily be imagined what a field 
tribunal would afford to iiialigniiv, had . ; 
ami the spirit f)f persecutiorn ii w: 
bound by no rules, sente m^ed on j\ tod* idi*. 
never investigated the ftoiiUs <»f tin ;* 
cusation, and, at last, hardly the naou s 
the accused. Afti^rthe fall oftlH' Ginan! 
ists in 1794, and the acajession o( Kobes 
pierre and his accomplices to powru*, tin 
trial of individuals ceasi;d. Fomuji^ r 
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Tinville and his comrades daily handed 
in lists of^ persons charged with treason. 
These were brought in crowds before the 
tribunal, the accusation against them read, 
and sentence of death immediately pro- 
nounced, without even examination being 
had, to ascertain whether the subjects of 
the accusation were actually the persons 
before the court; and, in fact, the con- 
founding of persons of the same name 
often brought individuals to the guil|otiiie, 
who had never been accused. Similar 
revolutionary tribunals were established 
in the large towns in the provinces, and 
the same tragedy was acted in Nantes, 
T^yons, Arras, Strasburg, and many other 
places. As this mode of externiiiiating 
the pretended enemies of the republic was 
too slow to satisfy the i)arly in ])ower, 
tliey shot and drowned tlic accused by 
hundreds. Tlie intrigues of the royalists 
uiust he admitted to have cuntrihuted to 
tltese excesses; and the. object of Robes- 
i)ic»Te ^vas to give energy to the 
goveninx'iit, and secure the country 
from invasion.*^ J^Iauy of his associates, 
however, were a<*tuated by the love of 
plund<*r. The system of terror at length 
ilestroyc'd itself. A jiart of the terrorists 
iie(‘am(‘ victims to tlie very system vvhi<*lj 
di(’\ had f‘r.tahlislie(l, and the overthrow 
of da? rest soon f(»llowed.+ Witli the 
revolution of Thermidor 9 (July 27, 1794), 
or with tin; ovc'rthrow of Ro])espierre, 
iorrorism ceased to !)e thc^ professed sys- 
^v^•n of gov(Tnment ; bfit its consetpiem*es 
n maiiu d.J; Prudh<Ji/imc, a repiddican, 
not uiifrit uviiy to tlu^ revolution, and who 
vvruU‘ during period of excitement, 
has I' lt six \oium< s of ti<*tails of tliis de- 
p!onihl(* p<'rio(L IVoofthe six volumes 
aiMitain roi alphahelii’al fist of all the per- 
mits ptti to d<'ath by tht; revolutionary tri- 
b nnal, wiih their professions, domicils, 
hf d::!' u\' iJicir eund(annations, the 

e*a*e aj'(^ d.-iy of execution, Sec. 

i ‘*wi. Ill ills nif'uM- rs, con- 

Ui a ix-ih Koix'.sj.irrrr and Marat were in 

|m; i.r dll- allif.s ! 

! (u- V.) was thrown into liu? 

fiiiv in UeUert hatl been ron- 

' iM d. iir s.nd, (’’'rsf a part'id^ t'pofinc (/uc ftti fait 
. fiL'i, 10 (rthintal n'voltttiimnairf'. J'en dejtumde 
n Dim t't oMX hommenj nuns ft ait pas 

•ianfpt'il fitt h‘ fmu df i iiumanit^K And when 
h<- s. at<'r» i'd by that tribunal, he exclaimed, 
Rt>i><'Spicr7’f ; Jiohespierrf ine suit. 
rti’an b Histortf of the Revolution.) ' 

1 J)nriag the prevalence of this syslnn, (Charles 
de la. thissiere, secretary of the cominitleo of pub- 
lic s.ifety {<j. v ), saved many persons, by de- 
stroying' the papers containing the accusations 
against ibeiu. 
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We find among the 18,613 victima 


Noblemen 1,278 

Noblewomen 750 

Females of the class of mechan- 
ics and peasants 1,467 

Nuns 350 

Priests 1,135 


Men not noble, of various classes 13,633 
Total . . . 18,613 
Women who died in consequence 

of premature delivery .... 3,400 
Women pregnant and in child- bed 348 
Women killed in the Vend^se . . . 15,000 
Children « “ . . . 22,000 

Whole number who perished in 

the Vendee 900,000 

Victims under the proconsulate 

of‘ Carrier, at Nantes 32,000 

Including 

Children shot 500 

“ drowned . . 1,500 

Women shot 264 

‘‘ drowned . . , 500 

Priests shot 300 

drowned . . . 460 

Noblemen drowned . 1,400 
Mechanics drowned . 5,300 

Victims in Lyons 31,000 

These numbers do not comprehend the 
victims of the massacres at Versailles, 
Cannes, I’Abbaye, Avignon, the fusillades 
at Toulon and Marseilles, after the sieges 
of those places, and the massacre of the 
entire population of the little town ofB^- 
ill Provence. More than 50,000 
revolutionary committees were estab- 
lished in France, to enforce the law 
against the suspected (that of Sept. 21, 
1793). Carnbon, member of the conven- 
tion, calculates that they cost the country 
591,000,000 francs (in assignats) a year: 
eacdi member received three francs a day ; 
and there were 150,000 who had the 
right to designate for death. Paris alone 
had sixty committees. It will be seen 
from the above, tliat the nobles, priests, 
nuns, and monks, form but a small part 
of those who died by the guillotine. The 
Girondist Rioulfe, a prisoner with mad- 
ame Roland and others at the Concier* 
gericj gives the most appalling dettris in 
his Mimoires d*un D4tenu, Among other 
things, he sajrs, D^h un aqvMuc immense 
<mi aevoU voitvrer du san^ enmt Hi creusS 
a' la place Saini^Ardoine. Disons-U^ 
^[uelque horrible qu^U soit de le dirty Urns lee 
jours It sang humain se puisoU par seaux, 
et quatre hxmmes HoitfU occuphy mo* 
meni de Vexicudim h Us viaer dans ed 
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aquMuc. More horrid details may be 
found in the preface of Chateaubriand’s 
Etudes otf Diaamrs Historiqucs, A list 
of all the persons who perished by the 
guillotine in that period, is given in 
the above-mentioned work of Priid- 
faomme. 


tive, but harsh, unpolished, and obscufe. 
His works have been frequently edited, 
both collectively and separately, particu- 
larly his Ajiology. Of the entire works, 
the editions of Rigakius(Paris, 1641), and 
of Semler (Halle, 6 vote., 1770), are 
esteemed the best. The best edition of 


Terrorism. (See Terror^ Rei^ of.) 
Tertiarians. (See Orders^ Religious.) 
Tertiary Formations. (See Geolo- 


Tertullian, Quintus Septimius Flo- 
rens, considered the most early Latin 


father extant, was born at Carthage, about 
the middle of the second centiiiy. His 


father was a centurion under the procon- 


sul of Africa ; and Tertulliaii was at first 


a pagan, although when or where he em- 
braced the Christian reli^on does not 
appear. He received a liberal education, 


and was well versed in Greek and Ro- 


man literature, and leamed in the Roman 
law. He fiourished chiefly under tliti 
reigns of the emperors Severus and Cara- 
calla; and Jerome mentions a report that 
he lived to a very advanced age. Ho 
employed himself vigorously in the cause 
of Christianity, but, towards the latter 
part of his life, quitted the Catholic church 
to join the Montanists, out of which lie 
formed a sect of his own, named Terlidli- 
unists. (See Montanus.) The ground 
of his separation related rather to disci- 
pline than doctrine, being fiivorable to 
the austerities inculcated by Mofitarnisr. 
Of the personal history of Tertullian, little 
is known. Of his writings, tlie most 
noted is his Apology for the Christian 
Religion, which contains luiich infbnrni- 
tion on the manners and conduct of tlni 


the Apology is that by Havercamp (Ley- 
don, 1718, 8vo.). He is not to he con- 
founded with St. Tertullian, who suffered 
martyrdom in 360. 

Teschen ; a town of Austrian Silesia, 
which gives name to a circle ; 30 miles 
east of Troppau ; Ion. 18® 41' E. ; lat. 49® 
43' N. ; population, 5379. The inhab- 
itants carry on some commerce in leather, 
wood, and wine. Here is a manufacture 
of fire-arms, of a particular kind, called, 
from the town, teschine. In the year 
1779 (May 13), a treaty of peace was 
concluded here l)etweeri the emperor 
Joseph II (cp v.) and the king of Prussia, 
Frederic II ((|. v.), which put an end to 
tlie war for the Bavarian succession. 
(See Bavaria^ Maria Theresa^ and Con- 
federation of the Princes.) 

Tessellated Pavement (Lat. tesselLtj 
dituiimtive ot' tessera ) ; a pavement of rich 
mosaic work, made of curious square 
marbles, bricks, or tiles, in sliape ancl dis- 
position resemliling dice. V^arious an- 
<*ieiit sj)t‘ciiiicns of these liavc been from 
lime to lime exhumed in Italy and otlier 
countries of Furopi\ 

Tessin, or Ticino ; one of the Swis* 
cantons, bounded north by Lri, north-tu’ a 
hy Orisons, soutli-cast and ly Aus- 

trian Italy, sout]»-vvcst by Sardinian Mi- 
luiiese, and west l>y V'alais. (See Strifz- 
erland.) The inhabitants an‘ na»stlv 


early Christians, and asserts tlu; falsehood 
of the calumnies by which they wen; 
assailed, and the injustice of pers(;cutiiig 
them. Connected with this work are hi-^ 
two books Jld JSTaliones^ in whicli, witii 
his characteristic vehemence, luj <*arri«*s 
his attack into the quarters of his oppo- 
nents. He also wrote against various 
heresies, and several tracts on haptisru ofi 
idolatry, &c. In one of these, upon l*ul>- 
lic Spectacles, he dissuaded ChiTStians from 
attending shows and festivals, as partaking 
of idolatry ; and he luxuriates in the an- 
tieij^on of the transport with which he 
shall survey th^ torments of persecutors, 
philosophers, poets and tragedians in 
another world. This father was a man 
of lively parts, but he displays little judg- 
ment in his reasoning ; and, while led by 
his temper to violence and exaggeration, 
he was at the same time credulous and 
austere. His style is concise and figura- 


Indians and f atholics. It is roinfjnsfMl 
ot'whaf formerly <*allcd the Italian 

bailiwicks, which, though long suhjrci in 
Switzerland, were not Ibrmed into a ean 
ton till IHl.o. Btdiinzona is I lie capital. 
It i-^ extremity mountainous, tlie rainili- 
cations of the. Alps diviiling it into iiior* 
llian twenty distiin^t valkys. l( iias a 
mild climate; is well watenai and fertile ; 
ami no country is^ more remarkalile Ibt 
sci'iif'ry, at onetime ricJi and beautiful, at 
another awful ami sublime. The gnv 
1‘rnmcnr has heretotbre been unfavciruble, 
the inhabitants ignorant am! indohmt, and 
agriculture and nmnufucturcs in a biu'k 
ward state. The fii’st demands of refiirrn 
in the cantonal ailminist rations (in IKIO) 
proceeded from Tessin, in wificli tluTc 
had Ikx*.ii many abuses in the govemrm'ut. 

Tessin, Charles Oustavus, <’ount ol', 
was horn at Stockholm, in 1695, and 
travelled, from 1714 to 1719, in Gemiany, 
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Prtujce, and Italy. In the political dis- completion of them. The Mosaic dis- 
’ cuBsions w^ich arose in Sweden after the pensation was, therefore, in conformity 
death of Charles XII, he declared for the to the divine will, represented as a learae 
party of the Hats, of which his influence or covenant between God and the Be- 
caused the decided triumph. He was brew nadon; a league which solemnly 
nominated president of the assembly of engaged the Hebrews to worship Jeho- 
nobility in the diet of 1738. From 1739 vah alone as the only true God, and to 
to 1742, he resided us ambassador at obey his commandments faithfully, while, 
Paris. From 1747 to 1752, the count in return, they received the divine prom- 
had the direction of fijreign afiairs as ise that they should^ be regarded as a 
president of the clianccry ; and, at the chosen people, while they continued 
same time, ho was appointed governor faitliful and obedient. (See Exodxis^^ ch, 
of the prince roya), afterwards Gustaviis xxiv, and Jeremiah xxxi, 22.) The inti- 
TIL He addressed to his pupil a series of mate connexion which exists between the 
letters relative to morals, politics, and ad- Hebrew revelation and the more perfect 
ministration, which have been translated dispensation announced by Chnst, for 
into Phiglish and other languages. The which, in the coursp of divine Providence, 
English v< r.si(in is entitled Letters to a the former was but a preparation, would 
Young Priiicc! (London, 1755, 8vo.), In naturally lead Jesus and his apostles to 
17til, he resigned all his employments, designate the new religion as a new and 
!ind settled at his estate of Akeroe, in Su- more perfect covenant, made, through the 
derrnunia, where lie died *in 1770. He mediation of Christ, between God and 
promoted the establishment of the acade- tlie whole human race, without distinc- 
rny of sciences at Stockholm ; and be- tion or exclusion. The sacred and 
sides his Lettius, he w rote a number of elevated idea of such a covenant corre- 
discourses and (assays. A description of sponds with the whole spirit and char- 
a cahiucr td‘ natural Jiistor^ which he actor of Christianity, considered as a 
had formed, was published in 17.53, under positive, revealed religion. Whilst God 
the title Museum Tessinianum. proclaims, through Christ, forgiveness of 

'fiiST Act. (Si;e Corporation and sins and eternal happiness to afl men who 
Test Arts,) evince a firm, living, active faith in Jesus, 

'I'es'i acea. (See Vonrholo^ij,) men are hound, through Christ, to com- 

Testamknt, Old and Nkw. The ply with these conditions of salvation. In 
practice oj* calling the Hebrew and Chris- this sense, the Christian Scriptures often 
:iafi sacred writings the hooks ol* the Ohl spcuik of an old and a new, the first and tlie 
a. mI New Testament, arose from the Ian- second covenant (see the Gospel of SL 
guage of the old Latin translation of these Matthew^ xxvi, 28; St. Mark, xiv, 24; 
hooks (iIk^ versw rml^aia or vulgaie). Hebr., \ii], 8, ix, 15; Gedatians, iv, 24); 
'The l.atiri w'ord iestnmcntum (will) was and tile Hebrew Scriptures themselves 
eorjsidercd to correspond to the. (ireek are called the old covenant (2 Cor. iii, 14). 

' which ofU‘n occurs botJi in the The language of the Bible itself sufn- 

Vicxandriaii version of the 1 lebrew Scrip- ciently explains, therefore, why the early 
mres, a Fid in the sacred hooks of the Christian church called its sacred wrilings 
s'lirish.'iii revelation, and which, properly, the “hooks of the new covenant’ (/emvj/ 
'dignities a ronenant, a hague. As early ^KiOtjKn). TJic Latin vulgate, then, having, 
as the (>atriarchal age, th(‘ divine revcla- as we have before observed, used this ex- 
lion^ and instructions with wliich the pression tefaraenfu/a (as in Gen. ix, 9, 12^; 
Ih'hrrvvs svvro blessed, wore considered \ii:, 15), it became common to designate 
iii flu; elevated lightofa covenant between the Scripture.s ns the books of the Old 
Cod and tlie patriandis, and afterwards and JVew Testament, in the sense of old 
bervvt*en (h>d and the whole Hebrew and 7iew covenant (see, for instance, Ter- 
riation. Hec the fifteenth chapter of tiilliaifs treatises against Marcion, b. iv, 
CencsiH, in whicli God confirms to Abra- ch. 1, and against ^raxcas), and not in 
hsirn the promise of the birth of Isaac and the common sense of the word, InstL^L 
of tlie possession of Palestine by his de- Testament. (Sep Will.) 
scendwts, by a soleinn covenant. The TEaxuno, in zoology* (See Tortoise.) 

mount Sinai, and the whole Testudo, in the nmhary art of the an- 

Mosaic system of religious doctrines and cients, was a kind ojt coyer or screen 
ceremonies, were closely connected with which the soldiers (e* a whole compa- 
tluise divine promises to th<^ patriarchs ny) made themsewps' of theif' bocliler& 
and their race, and, in fact, were but a by holding them up oirpr Ihpir hea4% pud 
further developement, or tbe perfect steuadlng close ]to each other. Ttuff W- 

voi„ XII. 18 
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pedient served to shelter them from darts, 
stones, &c., thrown upon them, especial- 
ly those thrown from above, when they 
went to the assault . — Testudo was also a 
kind of large wooden tower, which 
moved on several wheels, and was cover- 
ed with bullocks’ hides, serving to shelter 
the sold ers when they approached the 
walls to mine them, or to batter them 
with rams. 

Tetanus (from rrtvw, I stretch) ; a 
spasmodic rigidity of the whole lK)dy. 
The body becomes stiff, the breathing 
heavy, but the senses remain uninjured. 
If the lower jaw is drawn to the upper 
with such force that they cannot be sepa- 
rated, the disorder is called locked jaw 
(trismus), 

Tethys ; the greatest of the sea deities, 
wife of Oceanus, and daughter of Uranus 
and Terra. She was mother of the chief 
rivers of the universe, sucli as the Nile, 
the Alpheus, the Meeandcr, Simois, Pe- 
neus, &c., and about 3000 daughtei's, call- 
ed Octanides, Tethys is confounded, by 
some mythologists, with lier grand- 
daughter Thetis, the wife of Peleus and 
the mother of Achilles. Her name sig- 
nifies nurse, and seems to contain an 
allusion to the old notion, that water was 
necessary for the generation and nourish- 
ment of all things. The word Tethys is 
poetically used to express the sea. 

Tetrachord, with the ancient Greeks; 
a scale of four tones. The ancients di- 
vided their musical system into tetra- 
chords, as we divide oui-s into octaves. 
Therefore they only required, in their 
singing schools, four syllables for solmi- 
zation, whilst, in modem times, six sylla- 
bles were introduced by Aretino. The 
tetrachords were originally only diaUJiiic ; 
at a later period, also, chromatic and er»- 
harrnonic. 

Tetraedron, or Tetraheoiion, jd 
geometry, is one of the five Plutonic*, or 
regular bodies or solids, comprehended 
under four equilateral and equal trian- 
gles ; or it is a triangular pyratiiid of four 
equal and equilateral faces. 

Tetragon, in geometry ; a quadrangle, 
or a figure with four angles. 

Tetralogy. (See TrUo^/,) 

T&l'RANDRii ; the fourth c hiss in l/m- 
nteus’s sexual system. 

Tetrapla ; a Bible disposed, by Ori- 
gen, under four columns, in each of 
which was a different Greek version, 
namely, that of Symmachus, of Aquila, 
of the Seventy, and of Theodotion. 

Tetuan ; a town of Morocco, on the 
nerthem coast of Africa, thirty miles 


south-east of Tangiers ; Ion. 5° 27' W. ; 
lat. 35® 20' N. ; population, 14^000. It is 
about half a mile from the Mediterrane- 
an, inhabited by Moors (chiefly Andalu- 
sians) and Jews, who most of them speak 
Spanish. They are commercial, gentle 
in manners, and polite. The environs of 
this city are planted with vineyards and 
gardens, kept in good order, and the fruits 
here are better and more carefully nur- 
tured than in the other parts of the em- 
pire. Tetuan was formerly the residence 
of the European consuls; hut in 1770, 
an Englishman having killed a Moor, 
the reigning emperor declared that 
no European should again enter the 
town. 

Tetzel, John, u notorious vender of 
indulgences, was born at Leipsic, where 
he studied tlieology, entered, in 1489, the 
onler of the Dominicans, and received jier- 
mission to go into the world and ])reach. 
In 1502, he ^vas aj)pointed by the Homan 
see a preacher of indulgences, and car- 
ried on, for fifteen years, a very lucrative 
trade in them, practising the most shame- 
ful delusions upon the peojile. His life 
was so corrupt that, at Irinspriick, he 
was s(^ntenct‘d to be drowned in a sack 
for adultery. In consequence of pow- 
erful interc.ession, the sentence Wfis miti- 
gated to perpetual imprisonment. But 
b(nng released also fi’om this, lie travelled 
to Rome, wiis absolved by [)Op<^ Leo X, 
and even aj>poiiited apostolic (5omrnissar»' 
and tlie archbishop of Mentz iria<!<* lilfu 
inquisitor. He now carried on (Ik*, sale 
of indulgences with sliii gn^ater <dfront< - 
ry, and travelled through Saxony in a 
wagon, pnivuled with two large* lynxes, 
one of vvliicli contained tin* letters of in 
dulgeiHTe, while tlui other was destiia d 
f)r the money f)htained (or flaan. Tlu^ 
latter lja<l the ft>llc»vving inscription : 

So/xiftt fills (if'hl ini K't^frn 

i^obald 4h*> n Hi mm*! 

VVImmi ill riiovt tin; inoin y ni!!/,-. 

llie soul strni"lit ijj> !<> 

lb* is said to Jjavf* ha<i ninety gold guil 
d<;rs a liionlh, besides his t^xpimsis. fn 
many towns he was n eoivetl with tit*, 
ringing of hells, and iwery whena* d 
large contributions, as he ofteretf ahsolu 
lion for every (‘rirruj, murder, perjiuy, 
udultcry, not excepted. H(j carried on 
this infamous trade unchecked, until Lu- 
ther came out, in 1517, with his theses 
against the crying ahiisf*. 'rhese wen^ 
an8were<] by Tetzel ; aial the stutlents <ti' 
Wittenljerg burned the answers in the 
market-place. Tetzel himself received a 
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severe reprimand from the papal cham- 
berlain, who was sent to settle the dispute. 
He died of the plague, in the Dominican 
convent at Leipsic. It is reported that 
Tetzel went so far as to give absolutions 
for crimes yet to be committed. It is well 
known that a great part of the money 
thus received was used for the erection 
of St. Peter’s church at Rome. 

Tkucer ; a king of Phry*gia, son of the 
Scainarider by Idsea. According to some 
authors, he was the firat who introduced 
among his subjects the wonsliip of Cy- 
bele, and the (ian(*.es of the Corybantes. 
The country wliere he reigned was from 
him called TeAicria, and his sid3jects 
Teucri, Jlis daughter Hatea married 
Dardanus, a Samothracian prince, who 
succeeded him in the government ofTeu- 
cria. — 2. A son of Telamon, king of Sal- 
amis, by Hesione, the daughter of Laoin- 
edon. He was one of Helen’s suitoi*s, 
and accordingly accompanied the Greeks 
to tlie Trojan war, wh(n*e he signalized 
Ijimself by ins intrepidity. It is said that 
liis father refused to receiver him into his 
kingdom, because he had left the dc'ath of 
his brother Ajax unrevenged. Tliis se- 
veu-ity of tiit‘ father did tint dishearten the 
son: lie left Salatnis, and retired to Cy- 
])nis, where he built a town, which he 
called Salainis, alter bis native country. 
He atteuipted, to no purpose, to nicover 
the island of’ Salamis, after liis father’s 
<leath. Some suppose that Teucer did 
not retuni to Cypnis, but went to settle in 
Spain, and thence into (hdatia. 

"^rcuTOHURO Purest; the place where 
Arminius defeatc'd the Roman general 
Uninctilius Vants, in the year 9 A. D. (For 
iidurmalion respecting this important bat- 
tle, sec and I 'arits,) Though the 

aiirientri ^ive name of the 'Feutoburg 
forest to the battle-ground, and a wood in 
lii[)pt‘, n(‘ar Paderhorn, is still so call- 
tul, it is not i-ertain where the battle was 
actually fought, iis the Romans probably 
eofiiprehend^d under tlie name a more 
extensive Tract than is at present under- 
vsfood by it. The most eorrect o])inion is, 
perliufis, that whicli places it some leagues 
west of l^yrmont, at a place where re- 
iuaiiis of ancieul walls, &c., have been 
found. "I'he names ;>f several spots, too, 
in that vic:inity, have reference to the bat- 
tle, as Hermaiinsherg (Arniiiiius’s moun- 
tain), Varen^ or Vanisbusch ( Varus’s grove), 
Krie^shusch (War-grove), &e. There 
are fosses and redoubts, and two rows of 
graves, in which ashes, bones and arms 
are found, the latter having the appear- 
ance of German origin. There are many 


works relating to tins point, among which 

we may mention that of W. Muller 

Vermuthungen uber die Gegend^ wo Her^ 
mann den Varus schlug (Hanover, 18^, 
4to., with a map). 

Teutojves ; a warlike tribe, who, with 
the Cimbri (q. v.), Ambrones and Tugu- 
rini, migrated, 113 B. C., towards Italy. 
Whence they came is uncertain; most 
probably they were of the Germanic 
stock. After they and their allies had 
several times defeated the Romans, they 
were at length routed, 102 B. C., by Ma- 
rius, near the site of Aix, in France. — For 
more information, see J. C. Pfister’s His- 
tory of the Germans from ori^nal Sources 
(1st vol. Hamburg, 1829, in &i7naii). See 
the following article. 

Teutonic ; that which belongs to the 
Teuiones. (q.v.) Thus we say, ‘‘Teutonic 
tribes,” and particularly “ Teutonic stock of 
languages,” by which all the languages of 
the G< 3 nnaiiic family are meant. The 
name is not applied specially to the idiom 
of the Teutones, but is merely a scientific 
term, having reference to Teut (see T\iis- 
con) and Teutschen, or Deutschen (the 
name which the Germans give thern- 
selvt's), because German is now used more 
particularly of tiro modern German, and 
Teutonic suggests a time when the many 
languages, belonging to the same family, 
had not yet assumed the shape of distinct 
idioms. (See the article Germany y divis- 
ion German Language.) The langiiages 
now classed under the Germanic or 
Teutonic family or stock, are the follow- 
ing: — 1. Northern languages, to which 
belong, a. the Scandinavian (q v.), with its 
divisions — the Swedish (comprising two 
dialects, those of Dalecarlia and Goth- 
land), the Danish, and the dialects which 
arc spoken in Norway and some of the 
Orkney islands (q. v.) ; and, 6. the Ice- 
landic : 2. German, which is divided into, 
a. the Franconiim dialect, from which 
originated the Suabiaii (Alemamiic} of 
the middle ages, the Upper German, and 
the (so called) Cimbriaii ; 6. the Saxon or 
Sassic (to which belong the Anglo-Saxon, 
with its daughter, the English, q. v.), and 
the dialect spoken in Lower Scotland, 
similar, in many respects, to the parent 
stock (see Scotland) ; also the 
on (q. v.), or PlaUdeutschy and the Fris- 
ian and Dutch : 3. the Mcesogothic, in 
which the most ancient monument of 
the Germanic languages, the translation 
of the Bible by Ulphilas (q. v.), of the 
fourth century, is written. Others have ‘ 
divided the C^rmanic stock thus: — 1. 
German branch, properly so called, em- 
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bracinffy a. Upper German ; 6. Lower Ger- 
man (the latter of which includes the 
Frisian, Netherlandish and Dutch, and 
Lower Saxon, or Plaitdeutsch) ; c. Cen- 
tral German ; d. High German : 2. Scan- 
dinavian branch, comprehending, a. Da- 
nish ; 6. Norwegian ; c. Icelandic ; d. 
Swedish : 3. English, under which fall 
the Anglo-Saxon and Scottish. — Rcsf>cct- 
ing the mixture of the Germanic stocl^i 
most of the languages of Europe, se-^lme 
part of the article Germany already refer- 
red to. 

Teutonic Order. This religions or- 
der of knights was founded, in 1190, by 
Frederic, duke of Suabia, during a cni- 
sade in the Holy Land, at the time of the 
siege of Acre, and intended to be con- 
fined to Germans of noble rank ; hence 
its name. The rule of the order was 
similar to that of the Templars. The 
original object of the association was to 
defend the Christian religion against the 
infidels, and to take care of the sick in 
the Holy Land. As the order was dedi- 
cated to the virgin Mary, the knights call- 
ed themselves also Brethren of the Ger- 
man house of our hady of Jerusalem. The 
dress of the members was black, with a 
white cloak, upon which was worn a 
black cross with a silver edging. The 
grand master lived at first at Jerusalem, 
but afterwards, when the Holy Land fell 
again under the i)ower of the Turks, at 
Venice, and, from 1297, at Marburg, 
iiy degrees, the order made several con- 

a uests, and acquired great riches. At 
le beginning of the fifteenth century, it 
had reached the highest pitch of its j>ow- 
er. Its territory extended from the Oder 
to the gulf of Finland, and its annual 
revenue was calculated at 800,000 marks. 
But it afterwards gradually declined, in 
consequence of its luxury and diasensioiib. 
In the year 1229, the Teutonic knights 
were called in by the Poles to aid tIuMu 
against the Prussians, who, also, aficr a 
war of fifty-three years, were forced to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the ohUt, 
and to embrace the Christ iaii religion. 
They also reduced the Sclavonian coun- 
tries along the Baltic, particularly after 
their jtmion (1237) with the llrethren of 
the "Sv?brd in Livonia. fn LlOO, th«; 
^rand master fixed his seat at Marienhurg, 
m Prussia. Bui the government of the 
order became so oppressive, that West 
Pruma submitted, in the fifteenth centtt- 
ly, to Poland ; and tho order was obliged 
to hold East Prassaa under tho suprema- 
cy of Poland. The endeavor to acquire 
independence brought on a war with Po- 


land, the result of which was, that the or- 
der lost also East Prussia, which, in 1525, 
was granted to the grand master, the 
margrave Albeit of Brandenburg, os an 
hereditary du<-hy, under the sovereignty 
of Poland. Afterwards the head of the 
oriler, from 1527, had his seat at Mergen- 
theim, in Suahiu, at jirescnt part of the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, and became a 
spiritual prince of the empire. The elev- 
en bailiwicks (provinces) were divided 
into comnifUidcries, comprising togeth- 
er 850 si]i;are, miles, containing 88,000 
inhabitants. By the peace of Presburg, 
1805, tljc cinfierorof Austria obtained tho 
dignify, rights and revenue of grand iniis- 
ter of the Teutonic order. In the war 
with Austria, 1809, Napoleon abolished 
this order, at llatisbon, April 24. Its lands 
lidl To tilt; princes in whose territory they 
won* situated, ’^fhe archduke Anthony 
calls Iiiinself, at ]>rescnt, grand master of 
the utonic ord(*r in the empire of 
Austri;>. 

Tf-vdt, a rivt*r of Scotland, which 
rises in Trlosspaul, on the borders of Dum- 
friesshire, passes by Hawick, and joins 
the IVecd at Kelso, The valley which 
it waters, comprising the most t)f Rox- 
burghshire, is tilled 'Tevioidale. 

' Tewksbury; a town in England, in 
Glouccftt(;rshire, 104 miles west of Lon- 
don ; ion. 2^ 9' W.; lat. 52^ 2' N.; popu- 
lation in 1821, 4tH)2. It is situated at the 
conHnx of the S(*voni and Avon, in 
btiautiful vale, and is a iiarulstitne tr»wn 
consisting mostly of thre** principal streets 
The houses ehiefly built of brick. The 
church caIJ(*d Jihhey rhnrrh is a noble pile 
of building, and one of tjie largest in Mng 
land which is not cf)llegiate or cathedral 
It cotilains many interf^mting monmm*n!s, 
and is the only remains <>f the (‘(•|ebrfUe»i 
monastery of Tevvksbttrv, founded by the 
Saxons in 715. 'I\^vvksbmv has 
long noted f>r its miisfarfl ; but it nt 
}>n'S4 iit chiefly distinguished for ilsm uiu 
ftetnn* /»f HtfM'kings. It st uds two nis'iio 
hers t<i parrrame.nt. Wru* fliis t<»wf» wa> 
fought a bloody battle, Ik twr-en tjie partieh 
f>r Vork and 1 juic;ist<;r, v/hi»’h ptit a fund 
j'K’riod to the power of the laUer. riio JieJd 
on which it v/?JLs foijghi, a!;oul half a mih* 
from the town, is (\‘illed htoothf mtodoVK 
(SfH‘ rh<* anieles Kthrnr l /L, and AL/rg'n 
ret o/* ^^7ijou.) 

9exah; formerly u province nitacbed 
to the viceroyalty of IV1i<ixi<*o, ik»w, with 
Cohahnila, forming a state in the Mexi- 
can confhderRcy. Ita conttguiry to the IJ 
Statea, and its rapidly incrensing poptrla- 
tion, consisting chiefly of Anglo-Ameri 
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can emimnts, render it, although at pres- 
ent thinly peopled, and possessing little 
wealth, of great interest. The state of 
Cohahuila and Texas is, indeed, likely, at 
some future period, to be the most opu- 
lent, powerful and civilized in the Ftnler- 
ation, from the advantages of a soil of 
surprising fertility, a great facility of in- 
ternal communication by means cf nu- 
merous rivers intersecting it, and a geo- 
graphical position highly favoring its in- 
tercourse both with the U. States and the 
old world. It has a seacoast miles 
long, affording, by means of its numerous 
rivers, intercourse, at a great number of 
jKiints, with the gulf of Mexico. Although 
the mouths of tlicse rivers seldom admit 
vessels drawing more than t(‘ii feet of 
water, the Red river has depth sufficient 
for ships of 400 tons. (See Jied Hivtr^ and 
jl/eanco. Gulf of) It is separated from 
Ijouisiana hy the Sabine river, on tlie 
east, and from Arkansas, on the north, hy 
Red river : tlic extent and population we 
caimot give with ]»re(‘ision. Most of the 
pixxluctioiis of tropical climates grow hen; 
in great perfection, and the cotton is equal 
to the ffnest produced within the T. States. 
The face ol*the country is gen<;rally level, 
and a gn;at portion of it consists of im- 
mense prairies. The j)rjncij)al rivers are 
the Trinity, th<‘ Brasses (hOO miles in 
length), and tfie C/olorado (450 rhiles). 
'flic chief towns are Nacogdoches, with 
about BOO iidiahilants, St. Antonio, on the 
Guadaloupe, with JWO inhabitants, and 
(^diahuila. An attempt was nuulc, in 
18^27, to erect Texas into an iiidept ndent 
republic, by the name iA' Fredonia ; but it 
was easily put down by a small Mexican 
i'orce, and tJie Fredonians AVerc driven out 
<»f‘ the country. As slayt'ry is abolished 
in iM«*\ieo, murdi difficidty luc* also arisen 
on this point, between the government 
and the Anglo-American colonists, wiio 
wished to retain their slaves. 

'Tkxi, I.. i)r Ti'-sskl; an islaml of tin; 
preninee of :\<jit1i lloliand, ab<»uf <de\eii 
rnii<'s in lejigtli, and six in its greatest 
breadth; lon‘ 4^'^ 40' K. ; hit. 5:F 5' N. : 
population, 5000. It is situated at the 
4 iiii ain*e of tin; Zu}der Zee, and separate*! 
i'roin N<»flh Hollainl by tin' tjarrow chan- 
nel of lVlars-l.)i<‘[>. The soil is w ell fitted 
tor sln;ep ])aslui*e, and ic is noted for 
ehe('se. It has a t^apaciotts and good har- 
bor, and a I’ort, vsdiich commands the en- 
traina'. Besules tlie ])etty town of the 
same name, it contains six villages. The 
land is fentile in j)astnn', and tlie whole 
well secured with dikes of prodigious 
strength and height. Near this island 


was the celebrated sea-fight between the 
fleet of Holland, under admiral Tromp, 
and that of England, under admiral 
Blake, in 1653, in vdiich Trornp was killed. 
In 1673, a battle was fought between the 
fleet of Holland and the united fleets of 
England and France. 

Th. (See T.) 

Thaarup, Thomas, one of the most 
esteemed lyrical and dramatic poe]ts of 
Denmark, was born at Copenhagen, in 
1749, and died in 1821. Several of his 
firodiictions liave been translated into 
German. 

Tuaddf.us, or Jude. (See Judas.) 

Thais, the mistress of Alexander the 
Great, was a native of Athens. She is 
said to have instigated Alexander to set 
fire to Persepolis, the residence of the 
Persian kings, in revenge for the injuries 
done to her native city by Xei-xes, and to 
have prompted him, when inflamed with 
drinking, to throw the first torch himself. 
She was afterwards the mistress, and 
finally became the wife, of Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt. 

Thal ; Genrian ^oxvalley or dale ; found 
in many geographical names, as SchoTithal 
(Fair valley). 

Thales, u initive of Miletus, in Ionia, 
or, according to some, of Phoenicia, the 
earliest philosopher of Greece, and the 
founder of the Ionian school, was born 
about 640 15. C., and at first turned his 
attention to politics, but subsequently 
devoted himself to philosophical studies. 
His political career could not have been 
very distinguished, since Plato classes 
him anvoiig those sages who had little 
concern in public afraii*s. In his mature 
years, lie is said to have made several 
y isits to Egypt, where he calculated the 
lieiglits of the [lyramids, and received in- 
struction from the priests. From them 
he probably acquired a knowledge of ge- 
ometry, in w hich, however, his I'esearelies 
stH‘in to liave carried him beyond Jiis 
fcaciiers. After his return, his reputation 
I'or learning and wisdom became so great, 
that he was reckoned among the seven 
wise men, and his sayings were in the 
highest esteem among tlie ancients. To 
the lonians he gave the wise counsel to 
form a general confederacy, for 
pose of resisting tlie Persian pow er, and 
to make Teos the seat of the union. He 
also dissuaded the Milesians from enter- 
ing into an alliance with Croesus against 
Cyrus. These are the only accounts con- 
cerning the political life ot Thales, which 
have been preservdd to us. Accoidmg to 
the most commonly received opimoti, he 
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died about B. C* 548, while present at the 
Olympic ^^mes, exhausted by h^t and 
the infirmities of a^. His philosophical 
doctrines were taught orally, and preserved 
only ^ oral tradition, until some of the 
later Greek philosophers, particularly Ar- 
istotle, committed them to writing several 
hundred years after his death. He con- 
sidered water, or rather fluidity, the ele- 
ment of all things, and that every natural 
object had its peculiar fluid principle, 
which contributed to its preservation. 
He taught that all natural phenomena ai*o 
produced by the condensation and rare- 
faction of water, and are resolvable into 
tills element. Earth is condensed water ; 
air is rarefied water ; and fire rarefied air. 
If water is the origin of all things, it must 
not be considered as dead matter, but as 
a life-giving principle, which he also 
called the sojd of the world, or the divine 
principle. When he taught that the uni- 
verse was pervaded by demons, or spirits, 
and assigned a soul to inanimate objects, 
he meant that t his creative, moving, forming 
power, was necessarily diffused and at work 
throughout the universe, as an essential 
property of the original principle. This 
notion also sensed to connect his pliilo- 
sophical system with the popular religion ; 
but he did not confound these demons, 
or powers, with the natural objects which 
they governed. The philosophical doc- 
trines of Thales are, however, but imper- 
fectly understood, on account of the want 
of written memorials. Among his max- 
ims, or prudential sayings, is the cele- 
brated VpfaOi ffiavTov (Know thyseJf). Tlu* 
accounts of his physical and astroiioinical 
knowledge are veiy’^ contradictory, Il(^ 
is said to have first divided tht? year into 
365 days. The story that he foretold an 
eclipse of the sun, although he may only 
have indicated the year of its occurreniee, 
implies a more correct knowledge of ilie 
solar system than he and his disciph's 
appear, from the statcimeiits of Plulan^h 
and Diogenes Laertius, to have pos- 
sessed ; that is, supposing his prediction 
to have lieen founded on his owrj ob- 
servations and calculation. It is, how- 
ever, pi'obable that he may have become 
acquamted with the approach of an 
kicliffBe during bis residence in Egypt, or 
through his connexions with the Phoeni- 
cians, who wero skilful astronomers, or 
may have learned some mechanical 
method of calculating it. At any rate, it 
is worthy of note, that the Ionic school 
first taught that the^ stars were merely 
material hodies, and not, according to the 
popular notion, divine beings. 


Thalia ; one of the nine Muaee. She 
was venerated, by the country people, as 
the preserver of growing plants, and the 
hkventress of agriculture and arboriculture. 
She was also the Muse of comedy,' which 
liad its origin in rural usages, and is 
usually represented with the comic mask 
(q. V.), and the shepherd’s crook {pedum) 
in her hand. (See Muses.) One of the 
Graces was also called Thalia. (See 
Graces.) The name signifies, in the origi- 
nal Greek, flourishing;, blooming. 

Thamas Kouli Rhan. (See Nadir 
Shah.) 

Thames (anciently Tamesis)^, a river of 
England, which takes its source in the 
Cotswold hills, and forms a stream near 
Ijecfilade, navigable for barges. The chief 
spring, or Thameshead, is about throe 
miles from Cheltenham, whence it pro- 
ceeds to Oxford, Dorchester, Hcnhy, 
Windsor, Staines, Kingston, Richmond, 
Brentford, Hammersmitli, Battersea, West- 
minstev, London, Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Gravesend, Tilbury Fort, and at the Nore 
joins the Medway, and enters the sea. 
The tide runs as far iqi as Richmond, 
about seventy miles from the sea. Large 
ships of war can go up to Deptford ; mer- 
chant ships of 700 or 800 tons, as tar as 
the port at London. The canal naviga- 
tion of the Thames, as well as the docks, 
and f>ther great works coniie(!ted with ir, 
are very com[)licated and (extensive. The 
length is !^30 miles. (For an aceount of 
the docks, see Dorks, and Lomlon, and 
for the Thames ttmiiel, the article hon- 
don.) 

Tham\ ais, ov 'IhiAMYKAS ; a r’ch^hrateti 
Thraeian ))oet, who flourished anttaurr 
Homer. He obtained the, j»ri/e fa cing 
ing at tin; Pythian gami's, and he fie<*oin 
panieil himself on the lyre. Plain s ‘is 
him by the side of Grj)he,us, Olympu?^ and 
Plannins, arul nssr^rts That nn me* evej 
equalled him in singing or in playing m 
the flute and lyre, and ifiat, therein* , 
afler his death, his son! took up its resi 
deuce in the l>f»dy tlie nigluingidt . 
Strabo cornpan;s him t > Alusauis. I'lierr 
is a well-known table of his having cha! 
ierigod the Muses to a contest in singing 
The latter were victorious, and punished 
his audacity by depriving liim of his sight, 
and of his musical talents, and breaking 
his lyre. (Iliad, 11, 595.) He is repre. 
semted as the inventor of the Dorian rnodt^. 
None of his productions have come down 
to us. 

Thaixe; the name of an ancient rank 
among the English or Anglo-Saxons. 
Skene makes the thane to have been etiual 
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in' dignity to an earPs son. Camden 
says, the thanes were only dignified by 
the offices which they bore. Their origin 
is referred to Canute. (See Sword,) A 
freeman, not noble, was raised to the rank 
of a thane by acquiring a certain portion 
of land, by making three voyages at sea, 
or by receiviiijj holy orders. (See the ar- 
ticle Great Britain^ division Civil State,) 
Thajvet, Isle of ; a district of Eng- 
land, county of Kent, at the mouth of the 
Tlianies, separated from the main land by 
• the river Stour on the south, and the 
Nethergong on the west. It extends 
about nine miles from east to west, and 
eight from north to soutli. The soil is 
dry ; the air pure and bracing ; and tlie 
prospect extensive, comprehending an 
expanse of rich and highly cultivated 
lieids, and a deligii.ful view of the ocean, 
varied with the shipping continually pass- 
ing and repassiiig. The towns ai*e Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate and Rroadstairs, all fre- 
quented for S(?a bathing. 

'^fuKANo; wife of Metapontus, king of 
Icaria. She was barren, and, her hus- 
band being greatly desirous of having 
heirs, she presented him some suppositi- 
tious children as her oilspring. She after- 
wards actually became a mother; and 
when her own chihlren had grown up, 
she persuaded them to attenq)t the lives 
of the otlu^rs, while engaged in the chase. 
!n the struggle, however, her own chil- 
drefj were slain, and 'riieaiio died of dc- 
Sf>air. 

'I'hkattxes ; a religious order of regii- 
Inr priests, founded, in l;V24, by St. Ciiie- 
tau of 'J'}u<3n(', and the bisho}) of ("liieti 
(aiu'ienrly lVie.ate\ who was afterwards 
pop(^ Paul IV. Tliey biHjiid themselves, 
ht'sid(»s tlie usual monastic vows (q. v.), to 
preach against hereties, to take elmrge of 
th(^ cure of soids, to attend the sick and 
crnninals, and to trust entirely to Provi- 
dcia e, owning no prop<'rty, and not even 
c(d|ectir)g alms, hut expecting the volun- 
Uirv gifts of the charitable. Some of their 
chnndajs and altars are sumptuous. In 
Italy, and particularly in Naples, the or- 
der is numerous and influential ; and the 
bishops are chiefly taken from their num- 
luir. In Sfiaiii and Poland, it has also 
flourished considerafdy ; hut it has notex- 
teudt'id much in other (Countries. (See Or- 
lldigion.^,) 

^ Theatre (from the GrccAr.) signified, ori- 
ginally, that part of the play-house where 
the spectators sat, but was often applied to 
the whole building. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, play-houses were the chief 
public edifices next to the temples : they 
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were not then used merely for the pur- 
pose of amusement, but the exhibitions 
which took place in them had, in part, a 
relinous character. Being consecrated 
to Bacchus (Dionysus), they were often 
called Dionysian^ or I^naan theatres ; the 
pieces were tenned Dionysiaca^ and the 
actors Dionysic aHists, Every considera- 
ble Greek and Roman city had its thea- 
tre ; but at first the dramas (q. v.), and the 
places where they were exhibited, were 
equally rude. A hut, formed without art 
from the boughs of trees (whence the 
name scene), was the stage, where, at the 
feasts of Bacchus, dithyrainbics, in honor 
of the god, wore sung to the assembled 
multitude. Thespis (q. v.) wandered 
about with a wagon, and upon this per- 
formed his rude plays. Siisarion (562 
B. C.) exhibited his^ satirical pieces upon 
a stage of boards ; and gradually the ge- 
nius of Greece produced those master- 
pieces of architecture whose remains we 
still admire. The Romans, their imita- 
toi*s, surpassed them in the magnificence 
and size of their edifices. The first stone 
theatres were built in the Grecian colo- 
nies, in Etruria and Lower Italy ; and at 
Adria, an Etruscan colony, the remains 
of a theatre are found, which is the oldest 
known. There were, likewise, stone the- 
atres in Sicily sooner than in Greece ; yet, 
in the seventieth 01ymi>iad (500 B. C.), 
the theatre tit Athens was of wood ; but, 
as it fell down during the ])erformaiice of 
a piece of Pratinas, on account of the im- 
mense multitude assembled, a building of 
stone was begun in the time of Tliemis- 
tocles, >vliich was the first of the kind in 
Greece, was called the theatre of Bac- 
chxiSy and afterwards served as a model 
for all the others. The common form of 
the theatre was a semicircle ; that of the 
amphitheatre an ellipse. The Romans, 
likewise, for a long time, had only wooden 
buildings for their scenic representations. 
These, after the conclusion of the per- 
formance for which they were erected, 
were taken down : there was merely a 
stage for the players ; the spectators were 
obliged to stand. Marcus ^milius Lepi- 
diis (died 13 B. C.) first built a theatre 
with seats for the spectators. SoftP^fte i^ 
the theatres of Scaurus and Curio 
erected, which were distinguished for 
their size and splendor, but were of wood, 
and, after the plays were over, were taken 
down. The theatre of Marcus iEmilius 
Scaurus, a contemporary of Cicero and 
Ceesar, was exceedingly magnifioent, and 
so large that it'would contain 80,0(10 pei^ 
sons. The haitding was wHIi 
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360 columUBi placed in three rows, one theatre was ornamented, were einployed 
over the other; the lower row, 38 feet in sprinkling it, they being made hollow, 
high, was of marble, and ornamented and the wine carried through them m 
with 3000 statues; the second row was pipes. The theatres were built, whenever 
of glass; the third of wood, gilt. The it was possible, upon the declivity of a 
theatre of Curio was movable, and was hill, in order to be able, conveniently, to 
converted from two theatres into an am- place the seats for the spectators, like steps, 
phitheatre. Pompey was the first who one pbove another. If the place was 
erected a stone theatre in Rome, the level, it was necessary, of course, to sup- 
remains of which now compose the pal- port the raised seats artificially. This 
ace Ursini. It was built after the plan of was less frequently done in the Greek 
the theatre of Mitylene, and was ftnished theatres than in the Roman. The form 
under Caligula. It held 40,000 persons, of the building was a semicircle, the ends 
After the erection of this, stone theatres of which were somewhat prolonged, iuid 
were built, not merely in Rome, but also were connected by a straight part. It 
in other cities of the Roman government, had three jn-incipal parts : 1st, tJie thea- 
From this time, also, the stages were cov- tre, properly so called, that is, the place 
ered with marble, and surrounded with for the spectators, in the semicircle ; 2d, 
marble columns At Nero’s command they the scene, or the place for the jdayers, in 
were covered with gold ; and as the whole the straight part ; 3d, the orchestra, tliti 
of the theatre, and all that was ]nit upon place extending from the stage to the 
the stage, was gilt, or adorned with gold, s('ats of the spectators. In these rcspec'ls 
the day in which this liappened was the Greek and Roman theatres were es- 
called the golden. Behind the stage, in sentially alike. But they differed (H>n.?if]- 
tJie Roman theatres, which, as iwS well crably in other partic ulars. (See OrcAe.9- 
known, had no roof, a covered colonnade f/r/, and Proscenium,) To theniachiner} , 
was erected, for the shelter of spectators espcjcially the Grecjk, belongs, 1st, the ma- 
in bad weather. This was also the ease chine, particularly so called, at the left 
in the theatre of Pompey, which enclosed entrance over the stage, in order to repre- 
a place filled with trees and omameiited sent, in tragedy, the gods and heroes liov- 
wjth fountains and statues. Some time ering in the air; 2d, the tlieologcMon, 
after the Punic war, duintus Catulus in- over the stage, for r(.*[)r(*senting the god^ 
troduced into Rome, from Campania, the in OJymjnis; 3d, the crane, whicJi wvis 
custom of covering the theatre aiaf tJio letdown in order to raise a jK’i-son quic-kly 
orchestra whh a cloth, to protect the per- from tlie stage; 4tJi, thc^ lianging cords, 
sons present from the weather. TJie to support the gods and lieroes lio\ ering 
cloth used was commonly dyed with ]>ur- in the air. Other niachiiies were plac'cd 
pie and other rich colors. In later times, under the stage; as, for instance*, mir Te 
the finest and most costly linen was eni- devate it. l{esid(‘s the tlit*alres aln ad) 
ployed ; and Nero even appropriattul to lauKMl, the priucipal ojjcs of* aiititjuitv 
that purpose a carpet, adorned with gold, Acrc* those at Hegest us, Syracuse and \gv 
in the middle of which his image was riinn. Tlie Ixvauliful theatre s at < oriutii 
wrought, surrounded with stars, gualiiig inel S|)ar1a (of which tla'n* aie* still 
the chariot of the sun. In order to J(*ssen naiiis), and at Kpidaiirus anel iMf*gai<»|>(j 
the heat caused by such a mass of spec- Jis, upon tlie island o(* yEgljia, wt r** pn»h 
tators in such covered theatres, very ex- ably the^ tnost inagnithamt in (jreM-c**. « 
pensive means were resorted to. Pom- that at Kpidatirns, f‘xtensiv«* iMfm< an* snii 
pey caused the passages, and the steps te» he seen. Of tiie ancicaii n. 

leading to the seats, to be moistened with tlu* Italian cities, mention oni\ ilc; 
water. Afterwards, a mixture of wine disc overed in modern limes at Ih njda 
and water was used, in which was steeped iieiim and Poinfadi, and thost at luus 
the best Cilician saffron, in order to pro- in IJmliria, at Atitioch and PoIjn f 
ducdoji agreeable perfume. This was Rome, the most nanarkahle, ln\-i«f s {ji, 
iOn(t!!cted through pipes, concealed iii theatre of Pomj)e,y, wf're the rheatr 
the walls of the theatre, and was raised Conielhis Balbus, and that ot* Marcellu:- 
by pressure to the highest seats. There which couldlUhtaiti 22,000 men. In \\ir 
the pipes had very small openings, interior, as well as the exterior, the th<*ai re,-. 
through which the liquid issued in a fine of the present day tliffer essentially frtiuj 
rain, and diffused coolness through the the Greek and Roman. — The early theat- 
whole theatre. There was likewise some- rical representations in fifermuny took 
times a balsam mixed with the wine ; and place either in the open air, or in build 
frequently the statues, with which the ings not specially appropriated to this pur- 
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poie* The finest of the present theatres 
m German^ are that at Munich, the new 
one at Berlin, the theatre on the Wien, in 
Vienna, those at Carlsruhe and Darmstadt ; 
in France, the (hiAire Frangais^ and that at 
Bordeaux. (See Paris Theatres.) In Italy, 
the largest are that in Naples {San Car- 
lo), in Milan (the iS'ca/a)and that of Turin. 
The tenn theatre is also given to buildings 
for the deli very of anatomical lectures, ac- 
companied with dissections ; also to the 
bony of piect^s, in any language, written 
for representation ; thus we say, the 
Prench theatre, the Pnglish theatre, &c. 

TiiKRAin, or Tiiebais. (See Statius.) 

'I'hkbes ; an ancient city, and capital 
of f'igypl, in the Thebaid, or Upper Egypt, 
on both sides of the Nile, about 260 miles 
south of Cairo. Thebes is famous as 
“ the city of a hundred gates,” the theme 
and admiration of ancient poets and his- 
torians, the wonder of travellei*s — that 
venerable city,” in the language of doctor 
Pocock, the date of whose destruction is 
older than the foundation of other cities, 
and the extent of whose ruins, and the 
immensity of whose colossal fragments, 
still offer so many astonishing objects, that 
one is riveted to the spot, unable to decide 
whither to direct the step or fix the atten- 
tion.” These ruins extend about eight 
miles along the Nile, from each bank to 
the sides of the enclosing mountains, and 
dc^scribe a circuit of twenty-seven miles. 
The nK)st remarkable objects on the east- 
ern side are the temples of Camac and 
Luxor ; and on the western side are the 
Mernnoniurn, or palace of Memnon, two 
<’olossal statues, the sepulchres of the 
kings, and the temple of Medinet Abu. 
'fhe glory of Thebes belongs to a period 
prior to the commencement of authentic 
iiist(»r>\ It is recorded only in the dim 
lights of f)oetry and tradition, which 
might be suspected of fable, did not such 
mighty witnesses remain to their truth. 
At tlie time of the Persian invasion, Mem- 
phis had supplanted Thebes; and the 
Ptohmiies afterwards removed the seat of 
cmpii*<^ to Aitjxandria. Strabo and Di- 
jxlorus described Thebes under the name 
of' IHospolis, and gave such magnificent 
flescTiptions of its monufnents as caused 
the fidelity of those wntemap be called in 
{jiu^stion, till the observ||||Hj||||pf modem 
travellers jiroved their VjiPRs to have 
fallen short of the realityl^^t present, its 
site presents only a few scattered villages, 
consisting of miserable cottages, built in 
the (jourts of the temples; The ancient 
structures, however, remain in a state of 
wonderful preservation. Almost the whole 


extent of eight miles along the river is 
covered with mamificent portals, obelisks^ 
decorated with the most beautiful sculp- 
ture, fi>re8t8 of columns, and long avenues 
of colossal statues. The largest of these 
temples, and of my in Egypt, is that at 
Camac, on the site of the ancient Diospo- 
lis. Diodorus describes it as thirteen sta- 
dia (about one and a half mile) in circum- 
ference, which nearly agrees with the 
observation of Denon. It has twelve 
principal entrances ; and the body of the 
temple, which is preceded by a large 
court, consists of a prodigious hall or por- 
tico, the roof of which is supported by one 
hundred thirty-four columns, some twen- 
ty-six, others thirty-four feet in circumfer- 
ence: four beautiful obelisks then mark 
the entrance to the shrine, which consists 
of three apartments, built entirely of gran- 
ite, About one and a fourth mile above 
Camac is the village and temple of Lux- 
or. This temple, though not of such 
vast dimensions as that of Camac, is in a 
superior style of architecture, and in more 
complete preservation. The entrance is 
thought to surpass every thing else that 
Egypt presents. In front are the two 
finest obelisks in the world, formed of 
rose-colored granite, and rising, as Denon 
supposes, after allowing for the portion 
buried in the ground, to the height of 100 
feet. But the object which most attracts 
attention consists in the sculptures which 
cover the east wing of the northern front. 
They contain, on a great scale, a repre- 
sentation of a victory, gained by one of 
the ancient kings of Egypt over their 
Asiatic enemies. The number of human 
figures introduced amounts to 1500, 500 
on foot and 1000 in chariots. The Mem- 
Donium (see Memnon), and the temple of 
Medinet Abu, ore objects of great interest, 
both for the grandeur of their architecture 
and the richness and variety of their 
sculptures. The tomb of Osymandyas, 
the temple of Isis, the labyrinth, and the 
catacombs, also lie on the western side of 
the Nile. In the interior of the moun- 
tains which rise behind these monuin.^nts 
are found objects less magnificent and 
imposing indeed, but not less interesting 
— the tombs of the kings of Thebgs. Sev- 
eral of these were opened by BelzolWjliiwh - 
were found in a state of great preservation, 
with mummies in the sarcophagi, as well 
as dispersed through the chamters. The 
colossal statues have excited great admira- 
tion. The largest has been broken off at 
the waist, and the upper part laid pros- 
trate on the back. It measures six feet 
and ten inches over the front, and sixty- 
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, two feet round the shoulders. Two other 
colossal statues, about fifly feet high, are 
seated on the plain. Champollion 
da Imrogiyphique) has decipher- 

ed many of the inscriptions on these ruins. 
That the magnificent ruins of Carnac, 
Luxor and Medinet Abu are the remains 
of the hundred-gated Thebes, the earliest 
capital of the world, cannot be doubted. 
According to the measurement made by 
che French, the distance of these ruins 
from the sea on the north amounts to 

680.000 metres (850 miles), and from El- 
ephantine on the south to, 180,000 metres 
(^5 miles), corresponding exactly with 
the 6800 and 1800 stadia of Herodotus 
(ii, 9). Without including the Hippo- 
drome and Medamud (an Arab village), 
the circumference of the ruins is about 

15.000 metres, agreeing with the 140 sta- 
dia {17 i miles) mentioned by Diodorus 
(i, 45) as the ci: cumference of Thebes. 
The origin of the name of tiiis celebrated 
city, as well as the date of the foundation, 
is unknown. Theb^B of the Greeks is, 
perha|)s, derived from the Egyptian Thha- 
ki (the city) ; and the J^o-Ammon of the 
Hebrews, and Diospolis of the Greeks, are 
mere translations of the Egyptian Thhaki- 
arUepirAmoun (city of the Most High). — 
See Champollion, Egjjpte sons les Pha- 
rcums^ i, 218 ; and the great work of the 
French government. Description de 
VE^pte (12 vols., folio, 25, 8vo.). 

Th£B£s (Ortpai ) ; the capital of Boeotia, 
and one of the most celebrated cities of 
Greece, the birth-place of Pindar, Epam- 
inoudas and Pelopidas. It was situated 
on an elevated level, on which were the 
sources of the Dirce and Isrnenus. Cad- 
mus, leading thither a Phceniciaa colony, 
is said to have founded the <!ity by build- 
ing the citadel called Cadmea (B.C. 1.500). 
Amphion built the city around it, and tni- 
closed it with a wdJ, having stwen gates, 
which he called from the names of his 
seven daughters by Niol)e. TJie circuit 
of the city is said to have been almost 
seventy stadia. The environs were adorn- 
ed with meadows and gardens. To tlie 
east was the celebrated fountain G3<li po- 
dia, in which CEdipus purified himseif 
after the murder of his father. The ci:y, 
“0r*nS:^ilie first in Greece, contained many 
splendid temples and public buildings, 
with numerous statues. In the time of 
Pausanias (viii, 33, 1), with the exception 
of the citadel and the few houses contain- 
ed in it, it was memly a heap of ruins. 
The Theban government was at first 
monarchical, and three dynasties suc- 
cessively occupied the throne : 1. the 


Cadmeans, the descendants of Cadmus, 
till Antesion; 2. the three Sparti, Ara- 
phion and Zethus, during the minority of 
Laius, and Creon between Laius and 
CEdipus ; 3. the Boeotians, or last kings. 
The sons of CEdipus, Eteocles (q. v.) and 
Polynices, fell in single combat, each by 
the hand of the other, after the latter had 
called in the Argives to his assistance. 
Laodamas, son of Eteocles, next ascended 
the throne, during whose minority liis 
great uncle Creon acted as regent. The 
Argives, who still continued the war, 
were all slain except Adrustiis, at whose 
suit Theseus inarched against Croon, sle w 
him, and compelled tlie Thebans to sufler 
the burial of the Argives, which they bad 
hitherto prevented. The sons or grand- 
sons (Epigoni) of the slaughtered princes, 
ten years later, revenged the death of 
their ancestors. Tlie war called the 
“ expedition of the seven against Tliobe?s,” 
and the war of the E])igoni, are celebrated 
in the early Grecian annals. Led by 
Alcmieon and Thersander, the Epigoni 
(q. V.) conquered and destroyed Thebes 
(about 1215 B. C.), and put to death, or 
drove out, liuodamas. When Xanthus, 
the last king of the Thebans, fell in single 
combat with Melaiithus, king ot’ Athens, 
a democratical form of government was 
substituted for the monarchical in Thebes 
(about 1126 B. C.) Thebes now as[)ired, 
in rivalry with Athens and Sparta, to ob' 
tain the supremacy in Greece. Hut tIhj 
inactivity of the TheVians, anrl tbeir per- 
fidious leagues with the Pensiaiis, ob- 
structed the groAVth of their powerr. Tbeir 
Bmotian towns fi^ll off, and an allianee 
with Sparta, coneluded with tlte neNign ot 
recovering thtur former ase<oi<leiu‘v lo 
Ba?otia, proved ineffectual. Atbeii-^ loo^ 
the Boeotians under iicr i)rolt'''tioh. r*oi»i 
Thebes lost her dominion o\er I»o'oiii» 
wbieh now becjime subjeei to ibe At}<« 
nians. In the l*eloponnc‘siajj war, tia* 
3'ln‘bans retulerefi the uiosl importai > 
service's to lb(^ Spartans; anti tie*'. 
sijcc(*ssful in sovtM'al siil)set]ueiit war 
against Athens and Sparta. But Pbo'i ; 
das, the Spartan corninmulcr, final I v po- 
Hcssed himself ot* the Ouimea, and tin 
aristocraticsil party in Tliebes gaijied Um 
up|>er band. ^11 soits of oppression and 
injustice \i|H||H||tfnmittc<1, until P(d<tpitl:e 
and EpaiflfHpKis headed a (auispiraey 
which put a^end lu the tyranny by ili» 
death of the tyrants (B. C. 378). 'Those 
two chiefs were therefore named Ikeo 
tarchs amid the acclajuations of the pefq)ie. 
The Spaitan Cleombrotus iiivadefl Bmo- 
tia for the purpose of punishing the uu 
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thOrs of this revolution ; and Athens, 
• although had favored the conspiracy, 
abandoned the Thebans ; but Pelopidas, 
to excite the Athenians against Sparta, 
instigated Sphodrias, who had been left 
in command of the Spartan forces by 
Cleombrotus, to attack the Athenian port 
Piiteus. He was repulsed, and Athens 
immediately declared war against Sf)arta. 
I’lie allies now gained several victories ; 
but Atheiifs finally concluded a peace 
with the Lacedtemonians, under the me- 
^ diation of Persia. Thebes, nevertheless, 
coiitimu^d the war, to preserve Boootia, 
and gained tlnise brilliant victories under 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, which sud- 
denly raised her tibove all the Grecian 
states. Nf'arly all of the Peloponnesians 
toi)k |)art against Sparta, and formed alli- 
ances with Thebes. The Persians and 
Athenians now joined the Lacedtemoni- 
ans, hut W(’re unable to cflcct much; and 
th(* war continued witfi almost nnintcr- 
rupUid success on the side of the Tiiebans 
till lh(‘ hattl(‘ of 3Tantinea (B. C. 3()3), in 
wlu(‘li E])airiin(»n(las fell. A general 
]H*ac(* was then negotiated by the media- 
tion of Artaxerxes, in whicli each ]>arty 
was left in possession of its own territory. 
'Pliehes, altiiongli for some time still f(»r- 
nfulahle, iu»w began to deelirn'. In the 
sacred war (so called because it was un- 
(leitak(‘n fui account of the alleged en- 
croachments of the Fhocensians on the 
possessions of th(* I)(‘lphic temf)l<», and 
during w hich they sroniual and plundered 
the temple), in which all tin? Grecian 
stati’s finally became involved, Thebes 
took part against Phocis (354 B. C.), and 
subsecpiently entere<l into an alliaiicc 
uilii the Athenians, and other Greeks, 
;ig:iiu<t I^hilij) of iNIaca'don. After the 
fKitik* of ( dirronfca, it w’as obliged to re- 
a Macedonian garrison, and reeall 
il.e exiles. After Philip’s death, ail insur- 
r»‘<'(ion broke out in Tlu'hcs, and an at- 
ic*npt was made to drivci the Macedoni- 
f.'om the Eadinea. But Alexander 
fiaMcficd to the ir refad', captured and de- 
stroyed (B. V, 335) the city, and reduced 
the inliahitanis to slaveiy. Twenty years 
afterwards, (^assamler rebuilt Thebes ; but 
It iiev(‘r recovered its former importance. 

In th(‘ war of the Romans against Mithri- 
dates, king of Potdtis, it joined the latter 
fMit of gratitude to Athao^and was se- 
venty chastised by the Romans. From 
fins time, the Thebans disappear more 
and more fiom history. In its most flour- 
islfing period, Thebes was a very pop- 
ulous city. The inhabitants, like those of 
Athens, we^e divided into three classes — 


citizens, strangers and slaves. The ciqr 
was, In a certain degree, the head of Bcb^ 
otia, and was the leading power in a con* 
federacy composed of several Bceotian 
cities. Public affairs were discussed by 
the four councils of the four districts into 
which BcBOtia was divided, and which, 
together, chose eleven Boeotarchs, and de- 
cided in a general council composed of 
delegates from each town. The latter as- 
sembly convened at Thebes. The city 
had its own senate : the command, in 
war, and the administration of justice, 
were intrusted to the Boeotarchs and po- 
lemandjs, who were chosen annually. 
IVIerchants and mechanics could become 
citizens, but could not hold office. Chil- 
dren who could not be supported by their 
par(?rits were not, as in other Grecian cit- 
ies, exjioscd, but sold to some wealthy 
citizen as slaves. The Boeotian cities 
often attempted to dissolve their connex- 
ion with Thebes, and render themselves 
independent, but rai*ely with success. 

Theft. (See Larceny,) 

Theism. (Sec5 Deism.) 

I'liF.LLUsoN, Peter ; a native of Geneva, 
descended from an ancient family of 
French Protestants, who settled as a mer- 
chant in London, and acquired an iin- 
luonse fortune. He died at his seat at 
Plastow, in Kent, July 21, 1797. The 
testamentary disposition which he made 
of his property was not a littlo extraordi- 
nary. To his widow and children (three 
sons and three daughters) he bequeathed 
about £100,000, and the remainder, 
amounting to more than £600,000, he left 
to trustees, to accumulate during the lives 
of his three sons, and the lives of their 
sons ; then the estates directed to be pur- 
chased with the ])roduce of the accumu- 
lating fund, to be conveyed to the eldest 
male descendant of his three sons, with 
benefit of sinwivorship. This singular will, 
being contested by the heirs at law, was 
finally established by a decision of the 
houst^ ofj lords, J une 25, 1805. It, however, 
occasioned the passing of the act of pprlia- 
ment of the 39th and 40th of George III, 
cap. 98, restraining the power of devising 
property, for the purpose or accumulation, 
to twenty-one years after the death of the 
testator. In case there should be <iq .6uc h . 
heir as the devisee described in the wiHJ 
the accumulated property is to be added 
to the sinking fund. 

Theme, in music, is a series of notes 
which is taken as the text of a new com- 
position. 

Themis, goddess of order' among the 
Greeks, was the daughter of Coelus and 
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Terra (Heaven and Earth); according to 
some, of Helios, or the Sun. Jupiter was 
inflamed by her charms; and, although 
she for a long time avoided his embraces, 
her footsteps finally betrayed her near 
Ichnae, in Macedonia, and she became the 
wife of the god of gods. She bore him 
the Hours and the I^tes(Parc®); and her 
daughter Dice (see Hours)^ the goddess of 
justice, is often confounded with her. 
According to Homer, she dwelt in Olym- 
pus, and attended to the just distribution 
of food at meals, and to every thing re- 
lating to the preservation of order. Or- 
heus (Hymn Ixxviii) sings of her: the 
lack-eyed goddess first presided over the 
Delphic oracle, and delivered oracles to 
the gods: she taught Apollo right and 
justice : she instructed mortals in the holy 
rites of Bacchus : from her come all the 
mysteries and divine worship. It was 
Themis who warned Jupiter and Neptune 
not to marry Thetis. According to Ho- 
mer, she sits by the side of Jupiter, and 
converses with him. 

Themisto. (See Jlthnmas.) 

Themistocles, a Grecian commander, 
was born at Athens (B. C. 514), and early 
displayed a remarkable energy of mind. 
He paid little regard to morals and to the 
fine arts, which formed the chief objects 
of attention in the education of tlie Athe- 
nians, but . eagerly studied the political 
sciences. Love of glory was his ruling 
passion. After the victory at Marathon, 
he was observed to be peculiarly thought- 
fill ; and, on being asked the reason, he 
replied, “The trophies of Miltiades will 
not let me sleep.” His conduct was mark- 
ed by many extravagances and exccsscvs ; 
and, in order to acquire notoriety, he ex- 
hibited public spectacles, and exceeded 
his means in his expenditures. The Athe- 
nians were at that time divided into two 
parties, the aristocratical and the demo- 
cratical. Themistocles courted the favor 
of the latter, while Aristides (c^. v.) was 
connected with the former. His supi)le- 
nessfand his ability in the administration 
of public afftiirs, soon gained him great 
reputation ; but his fame was less pure 
than that of Aristides, and his patriotism 
was weaker than his ambition. Although 
Peraians had been repulsed by their 
defeat at Marathon, Themistocles foresaw 
that they would, nevertheless, renew the 
war ; and he prevailed upon the Atheni- 
ans to apply the product of their silver 
mines, which had previously been distrib- 
uted among the citizens, to the augment- 
ation of their navy. During the exile of 
Aristides, Themistocles enjoyed the great- 


est influence in Athens. Three years 
afterwards, Xerxes renewed the prepara- 
tions for the sulijugation of Greece, and 
summoned the Greeks to submit to him. 
According to Plutarch, Themistocles in- 
stigated the Athenians to put to death the 
Grecian interpreter who bore this mes- 
sage ; but, according to Herodotus, it was 
at the time of the &st Pei*sian invasion, 
that an act of this kind was committed. 
Themistocles exhorted the Greeks to for- 
get their domestic divisions, and to unite 
in opposition to the common enemy. 
He prevailed upon Epicydes, whose nom- 
ination to the post of commaiider-in-chief 
had been procured by intrigue, to resign 
that place for a sum of money, and ob- 
tained his own appointment to the com- 
mand. His advice to occupy the pass of 
Thermopylae (see Thermopylft^ and Leon- 
idas) was, however, neglected, and Boeo- 
tia was soon entirely overrun by the ene- 
my, wiio immediately l)egan to advance 
upon Athens. In this emergency, The- 
mivStoelcs, supported by the reply of the 
Delphic oracle, which had been consulUui 
at his suggestion, proposed that th(j Athe- 
nians should convey their women and chil- 
dren to places of security, abandon their 
city to the Persians, and that all who wercj 
capable of bearing arms should lake to their 
ships. 'J’iiis proposition was acceded to, 
and all tlic exiles, among whom was 
Aristid»?8, were recalled. The lattfsr now 
gave his support to his former rival, 'flie 
command of tlu; allied fleet, though con- 
sisting chiefly of Athenian ships, was in- 
trusted to Eurybiades, a Spartan, Tlie 
latter, reiidenjd insolent by bis elcwation, 
threatened to strike Theiiiisloides, in cnii 
sequence of some expression vvbicb iidi 
from him, while consulting conc<a*ning 
th(^ plan of operations : “ Btrik(‘, l)uL benr,” 
replied I'hemistocles, calmly ; and ICi; 
rybiadcs listened to his arguments, ano' 
arlopted his pro[)osition. ronsr- 

quence of this mtiasurc was the battle (»r 
Salamis (B, (J. 4H0), in wbicli the Persian 
fleet was almost totally destroyed, and 
Greece was saved. The; chief glory of 
this victory is due to Themistocles, who, 
IxdVjre and during the battle.', displayed 
not less valor than prndcno<; and genius 
for command. He now' advised the alii* r. 
to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the 
bridge of boate wbicli Xerxes had 
structed there, in order to intercept liie 
retreat of the Persians, His advictJ was 
not followed, from fear of the conse- 
quences of driving an enemy, still formi- 
dable by his nunmers, to despair. The- 
mistocles, however, sent word to Xerxes 
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that the Greeks meditated the destruction 
of the brid^y and thus hastened his re- 
treat out of Greece. Artifice and cun- 
ning, which now too often displayed 
themselves in acts of injustice, were lead- 
ing traits in his character. While he be- 
sieged Andros, he extorted contributions 
of money fiom the neighboring islands, 
by threats of invasion, and applied it to 
his own purposes. Another time, while 
he lay with a fleet at Pegasa, in Magnesia, 
he announced to the' Athenians that he 
had a proposition to make to tliem, the 
execution of which would be highly ad- 
vantageous to the state, but that he could 
not deliver it in public. Aristides was 
therefore sent to receive it in private. He 
declared to the citizens that llie project 
of Themistoclcs was in the highest degree 
advantageous, but was equally unjust; 
and it was therefore voted not to adopt it. 
The ])lan of Themistoclcs was to burn all 
the ships of the fleet except those of the 
Athenians, and thus to give Athens the 
dominion of the sea. The victory of 
Salainis had raised the fame of The- 
iriistoclcs throughout all Greece to the 
highest pitch ; and his services were ac- 
knowledged and rewarded, not only by 
his native city, but hy the other states. 
After Athens was rebuilt, Themistoclcs 
proposed that all the citizens should be 
admitted to participate in the government, 
and that the archons should be chosen 
from the whole body of the people witli- 
out distinction. This proposition was 
adopted ; but his plan of fortifying Ath- 
so as to render it secure against sur- 
prise, although mccived with fovw by the 
Athenians, aroused the jealousy of the 
Lacedtcinonians. They accordingly op- 
posed liie design, under the pretext that, 
ii' it should again fall into the hands of the 
Persians, it would serve as a Btrorig-hold 
tVorti which they would be able to con- 
quer all the Ollier Grecian states. The- 
n list odes was sent to Sparta to conduct 
the negotiations on this matter. By vari- 
ous delays and artftil evasions, he contriv- 
ed to protmet the final decision so long, 
that the Athenians were enabled, by gieat 
exertions, to complete their walls before 
the Spartans were aware of it. He then 
liroke off the negotiations, and maintained 
diat whatever was advantageous to one’s 
country was just. It was by his influence, 
also, that the Piraeus, the principal port 
of Athens, was constructed, and coimect- 
witli the city by the Long Walls. 
While Themistocles was thus acquiring 
the gratitude of his country, he drew up- 
on himself the hatred of the Spartans, 
vor.. XII, 19 


not only on account of the deception: 
which he had practised upon them, but 
also by his obstructing their project to 
place themselves at the head or the Gre- 
cian states. They had proposed that all 
of those states which had not taken part 
in the Pendan war should be excluded 
from the Ampbictyonic council. The- 
mistocles perceived that this measure, by 
excluding Thebes, Argos, and other pow- 
erful cities, from the Grecian confederacy, 
would give Sparta the ascendency. He 
succeeded in preventing its adoption; and 
the Lacedaemonians therefore leagued 
themselves with his enemies in Athens, to 
effect his overtlirow. His own mannera 
were by no means calculated to conciliate 
his enemies, and he was banished from 
Athens (B. C. 471) by the ostracism. 
While in exile at Argos, Pausanias, the 
Spartan, communicated to him a plot 
against tlie freedom of Greece, in the 
hope that Themistocles, under existing 
circumstances, would he induced to favor 
it. But he rejected the proposition, with- 
out, however, betraying Pausanias, after 
whose death the letters of Themistocles 
were fiiund, which proved that the sul^ct 
had been discussed between them. The 
Lacedsemoniatis accordingly accused him 
to the Athenians of being an accomplice 
in tlie conspiracy; and he was summoned 
by the latter to answer for his conduct in 
presence of the Grecian states. Fearing 
the result of such an investigation, The- 
mistocles retired to Corcyra, to the inhab- 
itants of which he had rendered impor- 
tant services. Not feeling secure here, 
he withdrew to Epirus, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Admetus, king of 
the Molossians, whom he had formerly 
offended. To assure himself a ftriendly 
reception, he seized an opportunity to 
throw himself upon his knees before the 
household gods of Admetus, with the 
king’s son in his arms. But the ven- 
geance of the Spartans pui-sued him even 
here. They threatened to make war Up- 
on Admetus, if he should continue to pro- 
tect the traitor, as they termed Themisto- 
cles. Admetus therefore supplied him 
with money, and sent him to a port on 
the iEgean sea, whence, after sevefalx^Ld^*: 
ventures, he reached Asia in safety, and 
finally arrived at the Persian court. A 
rice of 200 talents had been set on bis 
ead by the king Artaxenc^ Longima- 
nue ; but he bc^ wAitraeix- 
es. and re<Seived tdenl^) 

which had been otiSsred head^Vri^: 

the j^mwe of neater 
would give intormatibn concerning the 
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state of Greece. The discou^ which 
he is said to have addressed to the king 
on tills occasion^ and the letter to Arta- 
xerxes, which is attributed to hirn^ ore 
undoubtedly spurious. He asked for time 
to learn the Persian language ; aim, in the 
space of a year, he was able to ap|)ear at 
the royal court like a native. His address 
and talents gained him the favor of Ar- 
taxerxes, and be was treated with the 
greatest distinction. The close of ids life 
is enveloped in obscurity. Plutarch re- 
lates that, an insurrection having been ex- 
cited in Egypt against the Persian gov- 
ernment, by the intrigues of the Atheni- 
ans, A rtaxerxes prefmred to send an urtny 
against Greece, and called upon Theniis- 
tocles to fulfil his previous promises of 
assistance; and that, to avoid hearing 
arms against his country, Theinistocles, 
aAer having sacrificed to the go<ls, and 
bade his friends farewell, took poison at 
Magnesia (B. C. 440), in the sixty -fifth 
year of his age. Thucydides merely says 
that he died of a disease. PI march and 
Cornelius Nepos have each left us a life 
of him. The twenty-one letters which 
ai*e ascrilied to Ijini (edited hy richot- 
ten, 1710, and by Bremer, J77f)) are 
proved by Bentley, in liis Dissertation on 
the Letters of IMialaris, to he spurious* 

Thk.vard, Louis Jacques, a celebrated 
chemist, was bom in 1777, at Loii[)fiere, 
near Nogent sur Seine. He early ujiplied 
himself sedulously to the stiuly of chem- 
istry, and to making experiments, and, at 
the age of twenty, was cliemical teaclier 
in the principal public lalKiratories of 
Paris, and at the polytechnic school. He 
also contributed to various sc ieuiific jour- 
nals, and, hy that means, widely extended 
Ids repulatioti. W^hoii he was twenty -six, 
lie was made jirofessor of ehemistry in 
the college ojf France, and, not long after, 
was received into the institute, in iJ ** 
place of Fourcroy. He is fiarlicularly 
distinguished for his skill and ingenuity 
in conducting experiments. His works 
are Rechercheji physdco-chimiquts (2 vols,. 
181fi), and Traite iUmeniaire^ thtorifpte vl 
pratique (4 vols., 1818; 5th c'J., 1H27, «> 
vols ). He is also author of numerous trea- 
tises in the Jlnnales de Chimie^ and in ihti 
»%ftnsactions of the Society of Arem il, 
and is likewise one of the editors of the 
Journal de Physique. At the time ()f the 
coronation of Charles X, he was created 
baron. 

Theobald, Louis, a miscellaneous wri- 
ter, was the author of various works, crit- 
ical, poetical and dramatic, but merits re- 
membrance only as a commentator on 


Shakspeare, being the first who properly 
referred to tlie books and learAiiig or that 
great dramatisPe time. After publishing, 
in 1726, a work entitled Shakspeare Re- 
stored, he gave an edition of that author, 
which immediately followed the pnhlica- 
tioii of that of Po|)c, from whom, although 
in correspondence with him, he coiicenl- 
ed his design ; hence his place ns the hero 
of the Diinciad. Beshles twenty dramat- 
ic pieces written by birnsidf* lie prnduc<*fl 
on the stage, in i/2b, a tnigedy eiititlcMl 
tlie Double Falsehood, wliich he attrib- 
uted to Shakspeare, hut which, in the 
opinion (if doctor Farmer, belongs to 
Shirley. He died in 1744. 

Tiikocracy (irom God, and *p/jro^, 
powvr) is that govc rnmerit of wdiich the 
chief is, or is believed to Im*, (lod hims<‘lt’ 
and the laws the r»jnin]andmeiits of (lod. 
TIm^ pri('sts, in such a govtTiinient. an' the 
promuigators ainl (*\pnun(lers of the di- 
vine commands, th(‘ nqin’sentati^f's ofthe 
invisible Bnh‘r, wiio, lM»\vev(‘r, can also 
call other p(‘rsMiis to this dignity. (See 
Hihrric!^^ and .I/osva*.) In (*arly p(‘riods, in 
which helii'f findoininates ov(*r the spirit 
oj* investigation, the4M»racy will oftt n (*n- 
joy rnon* authority than otla'i* lonns <d* 
gov(frnni(‘Ut. The human and di\ine art* 
y(*t mixefi, and tie* law is considt.n'd as 
sent from above*. 

Theocriti s, th(‘ chit'f of j.astnrnl pot fs, 
was horn td S\racn>e, ;md flourisle tl 
about 15. Havinggout* to I’g^pt, 

he was tn^uK-d wiih mueli distiiietiun 1 \ 
Ptolemy Lagus and Ptolemy Piulatie! 
plius, hut afierwanls returtafl tn S\r;i- 
cus<‘, n here ht' is >aid !t> iiav** het n poi 
death hy Hiero If, oji neetamr oT vort..- 
ofr(‘iisiv(; trxpn ssioiis. \\ «• ornii i 

his name thirty idyls, or [ia.-toral |»»,i , 

of whi(‘ii, liowev er, s*‘\tral aie pjol-ahlN 
hy other aulheis. Altljou<.di lit* tm* 
tfie tddest idyllic p^t fs uojj.v 

known to us, In* is not l(» h** etfUsid* m o' 
tin* first v\ln* wndt* in tliis ina** e i-, \\h'< ' 
originnied, anti was earned to p<t!e<**w«i 
ill Sicily. Most of his idyls heAt- a dc;' 
mafic, fiirtri, and ctinsist rd' the aln me- 
respnust^s (»f musical ssla pln nis. W rnm . 
in th/^ Doric dialect, which i> peculiar: . 
adapted to the simfilicity of rural life, 
language? is strong and harfnonious. 'PIm 
lK?st editions of his works (wha it ^ 
usually joineal with those* of Mnscltu,'- nnU 
Bion) arc Rei.sk(*’s {Leifisic, l/d5\ Wm 
ton’s (Oxford, 1770,2 veds., ValK^- 

naePs {Leyden, 177-^ 1770,1781 t.i IHlOy 
K iessliiig’s ( Leipsic, 1 819), Sche<*rer'K 
(1809 — i8l2). Elton’s Specimens of ifn 
Classic Poets (3 vols., 8vo., 1811), contains 
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traiisIatioDB from Theocritus in English 
verse, , 

Theodicjea (from Oco^, God, and itKniow^ 
I acknowledge as right, vindicate) ; a vin- 
dication of the Deity in respect to the or- 
ganization of the world, and the freedom 
of the tiiiman will. The word is not liafi- 
j)y, 08 God docs not need a d^i^nce : a tlie- 
odiram is rather a defence of theism 
against atheism, which Leibnitz first nii> 
dertook on u broad scale, by publishing, 
in Freneh, in 1710, his E^.'rrri de Thtodtcec 
(Essay towards a Tlioodicn'a), respcn fing 
the Gc'odness f)f Go<l, tlie Liberty of Man, 
and the Origin of the Bible. In ibis 
work Leibnitz maintained the notion that 
God bad rbos« n, among all pr ssibJe 
worlds, ibe most perfect. This was eidb‘d 
opthniam (q. v.), and ga\e rise to lum h 
diseiission until tbe seeond half of tbe 
eigbte<*iilb century. A'oltain* attacked it 
w’itb the weap()ns of wit in bis ("avdide. 
Plato, St. Augustine, Tbomas Aquinas, 
atid, among later writers, particularly 
(^ampanella, have attempted to rec<>nc*ile 
human liberty ami 4 vil with the j)ower 
and holiness of God. J. .1. VVtiguer lias 
puhlislied a ii<‘w Tlu'odit^a^a (Bamberg, 
IHOft). Evt'ry tbeodiciea must lead to 
U'h ology. (cj. V.) 

'fnKODouTE. This instrument servos 
to m(‘asure angles between heavenly 
hollies, as w'ell as obji'ots 4>n tlie ?artli, 
u ith great aecuraev. Tht‘ ilieodolite eon- 
sivts 4)f two coma'iitrie liori/otital eireles, 
thi' inner of which has, at tin* <*ndsof one 
td' its diameters, two |i4*rp<'ndicular col- 
umns, on which ivsts the horiz4)ntal axis 
nf a small iiu'ridian telesc<*pe. The V4*r- 
nitr ((]. V.) of tin* inner circle is made iiist 
tM an arbiiniry division line of the enter 
'•ne, and hotli circl<*s are moved togc'llier 
V\ }!h tin* teh'scojte, until tin* objei't sought 
(hr a|q)eai*s in its liidd. '^flie outer c.irele 
! ^ uoNV fixed, and tbe inni'r ^iiie is turned 
omnd, until the teleseope strik<’s tbe S(?e- 
nud ohjiM'i, whose angular disiauce Iroiii 
de* first is to hi* mrasurf*d. ^flio ininr 
1 ir( h is now fastc*ued to llie outer, and, 
f>\ nn ans of tbe micrometer screw, the 
ilirratl of tin* teIcs4*o[>t*. is bronglit exactly 
ojMui tin* object. 7'he are which the 
vrniirrof the inner circle has (lescribed 
oM I In* outer one, now measures tbe angle 
svhii h the two 4>bjects make at the com- 
{non ci‘ntre of the two circles. Of late, 

't veral improvements have been made in 
this instrument. 

'fhiKODORA ; empresR of tbe East, the 
wife of Justinian, famous for her beauty, 
iuirigues, ambition, and talents. Her 
fatiier was the keeper of the beasts for 


public spectacles at Constantinople, and 
she herself was a dancer at tbe theatre, 
and n courtesan notorious for her con- 
tempt of decency, before her elevation to 
the throne. Justinian saw her on the 
stage, and made her his mistress during 
the reign of Ids uncle Justin, whose con- 
sent he at length obtained for his mar- 
riage with Tlieodora ; and a Roman law, 
which prohibited the inairinge of the 
great officers of the empire W’itli actresses, 
was repealed in her favor. She was 
crowned with Justinian in 527 ; and the 
death of Justin shortly after left her in 
pi ssrssion of soverc*ign authority, through 
the bliiiil paniality and weakness of her 
imperial consort. She made use of the 
powiT she bad attained to raise from ob- 
seuri'y her friends and favorites, and 
to avenge Jicrself on her, enemies. Ac- 
cording to Procopius, sue continued to 
iiiiliilge Jierself in tlie mest degrading 
sensuality after she became empress ; 
and if the disgusting detail which he 
givi*s of her crimes is to be believed, 
seldom, indeed, lias a brpthel been dis- 
graced by scenes of more infamous prof* 
ligaey than those exhibited in the palace 
of Theodora. With all her faults, how- 
ev<T, this woman displayed courage and 
j)r4\s<‘nce of miiKl in circumstances of 
difficulty and danger; for in the alarming 
sedition at Constantinople, 'n 532, her 
counsels animated Justinian, and induced 
him to forego his inglorious design of 
fleeing before the rebels, w'ho were sub- 
sequently reduced to subjection by Beli- 
sariiis. Thetxlora died of a cancer, in 
548, nm(*b regretted by her husband. 
(See Gibbon’s IJerline and Fall^ ch. xl.) 

'Pheodore, king of Corsica. (See 
JVenhof,) 

'J'liEopoRic, king of the Ostrogoths, 
surnamed the Great, descended of the 
royal Gotliic race of the Amah, was bom 
near Vienna, in the year 455. His father, 
Tli4}odomir, was one of tbe three bixjthers 
w’lio jointly ruled tbe Ostrogoths settled 
in Pannoniu; and lie sent him, when only 
eight years of age, to Constantinople as a 
hostage, to secure the conditions of a 
treaty between the Goths and the empe- 
ror I>.eo. After residing two years with 
that emperor, he was restored to his f ather, - 
then sole monarch of the Ostroi^WS, 
under whom he ^ve various indications 
of his warlike spirit and ability for com- 
mand. On the death of Theodomir, in 
475, he succeeded to the crown, and 
commenced a course which, after men- 
acing the safety of tbe Greek empire, and 
Constantinople itsell^ tenninotea in an 
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expedition against Odoacer, who had 
assumed the Btle of king of Italy. After 
several bloody engagements, the latter 
was finally induced to yield, on condition 
that he and Theodonc should govern 
ItaW with equal authority. The murder 
ofOdoacer at a banquet soon fbllowed 
this agreement ; on which Theodoric 
caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
Italy — a title that the emperor Anastasius 
was reluctantly obliged to sanction. How- 
ever indefensibly he acquired dominion, 
he governed with extraordinaiy vigor 
and ability. He attached his soldiers by 
assigning them a third part of the lands 
of Italy, on the tenure of military service ; 
while, among his Italian subjects, he en- 
couraged industry and the arts of peace. 
He even improved the administration of 
justice, and, though a Goth, was so far 
fi*om delighting in the destruction of pub- 
lic monuments, that he issued edicts to 
protect them at Rome and elsewhere, and 
assigned revenues for the repair of the pub- 
lic edifices. Able in peace, and victorious 
in war, he maintained the balance of the 
West until it was overthrown by the am- 
bition of Clovis, who slew Alaric, the 
Visigoth king, the remains of whose 
&muy and property were saved by The- 
odoric, who also checked the victorious 
Franks in theh further career. Like his 
ancestors, be was an Arian, but was in- 
different to controversy, and never vio- 
lated the peace or privileges of the Catho- 
lic church. The particulars of the gov- 
ernment of this memorable prince, who 
shed a short-lived lustre on the Gothic 
name, are recorded in twelve books, by 
his secretary, the senator Cassiodonis, a 
man of learning, who induced his illite- 
rate master to become a patron of letters. 
Towards the close of his reign, an intole- 
rant edict of the Byzantine court against 
the Arians in its dominions, induced 
Theodoric, against his usual policy, to 
meditate a retaliation against the C'atlic»- 
lics of Italy, which, however, was ]ire- 
vented from taking place by his death. 
It is to be lamentecftbat an act of tyrantiy 
agBiinst two exemplary diameters, Hoe- 
thius (q. v.), and Symmachus, his liithcr- 
in-law, closed his career. These senators 
both put to death, on the mere sus- 
picion of an intrigue between a wjnatorial 

K and the imperial court. This cruel 
ad no sooner been perpetrated, than 
Theodoric was aewed with remorse ; and 
a Aver ensued, which terminated his 
life in three days, in 526, the seventy- 
se»oqi|d yaar of h|8 age, and fifty-second of 
his reign. The ordlncuy remdence of this 
king was at Ravenna, above which city 


his daughter Amalnsuntlm (left regent of 
Italy imtil the majority of one of her 
nephews) erected a splendid monument 
to his memory. (See Gibbon’s Decline 
and Falli ch. xxxix, and the article Goths.) 

Theodosius, sumamed the Great, a 
Roman emjieror, was the son of a distin- 
g'!ished general of the same name, who 
was executed for the alleged crime of 
treason, at Carthage, in ^6. He was 
bom al)out 346, at Canca, in Galicia, or, 
acconling to some accounts, at Italica, 
near Seville. At a very early age, he 
obtained se]mmte command ; but, on the 
execution of his father, he souglit i-etim- 
nient, until selected by the einj>eror Gra- 
tian, in 379, for his partner in the empire. 
To his care were submitted Thrace and 
the eastern provinces, which he delivered 
from an invasion of the Goths. This 
emperor distinguislu'd himself by his 
zeal for orthodoxy and intolerance of 
Arianism, which he put down throughout 
the whole of liis dominions. In the 
space of fifteen years, he promulgated the 
same nurnlxjr of edicts against heretics ; 
and the office of inquisitors of thf? faith 
was first instituted in his reign. He lil)- 
erated the provinces from the barbarians 
with great pmdence and diligence, and, 
in the various warlike and other proceed- 
ings of his reign, showed himself an able 
and equitable monarch, except wlien un- 
der the influence of resentment or re- 
ligious zeal. On the defeat and death of 
Maximus, he became the sole head ol'tlie 
empire, although he administen*d tie* 
affairs of tlie West in the nanu? of Vah n 
tinian, the son of Gratian, tlum a niin«>r. 
lie passed three yeai^s in Italy, tinrin*: 
which periotl the* Roinun s»*nal<s wlin li 
still chiefly adliensl to thtj r>!d i'« ligi' /i. 
begged ]>ermiKsion to restore tin* ah o 
vi<*tt>ry — a re(|uest which he at. \ 

imdined to grant, until }ire\eoied !>\ 
.\mhrose, who alsr) imiuecd him !r» p ^ 
don some zealots for huviiig hiini* .1 . 

Jfjwish synagogue. In .“51)0, a sedii. 
took I dace in 7'hessalonif*a, the re>o(T • ■ 
whirh lias liranded the name of 'Tie < .1 . 
sius with great odium. 'The origio of:!. 
ealHStrophe was iu itself vtay u t * 
Iwdng simply the imprisotunem 
favorite charioteer of flic circus, d ie- 
provocation, adde d to Moim* torna r d; 
putes, so inflamed the j.Mjpuhtcc, th.i: 
they intirdered their governor and s* ^ 
eral of his officers, and dragged tlo 
mangled bodies through the mire* The 
nTSentmeiit of Thf^^hisius was rjatnnd 
and merited ; but ilie inantter in which he 
displayed it was in the highest dc^ 

teatabfe and inhuman. An invitation was 
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given, in tbe emperor’s name, to the people 
of Thessalonica, to an exhibition at the 
circus, and when a great concourse of 
sf)ectators had assembled, they were mas> 
sacred by a body of barbarian soldiery, to 
the number, according to the lowest 
computation, of 7000. and to the highest, 
of 15,000. For this atrocious proceeding, 
Ambrose, wiih great courage and pro- 
priety, refused him communion lor <iight 
months ; and the docile, and, it is to be 
hoped, re}X)ntant Theodosius jjumbly 
submitted. AI)out this time, tiie ])ious 
eiri|)cror crowned his merits, us a foe to 
paganism, by demolishing the celebrated 
temple of Serapis, and all the other 
heathen temples of Egyf)t ; and he also 
issued a final edict, prohibiting tlio an- 
cient worship altogether. On the mur- 
der of Valeiitinian by Arhogjistes, and 
the advancement of Engenius in his 
place, the em[)eror earned on a war 
against the latter, which finally terminated 
in Ids defeat and death. Theodosius did 
not long survive this success; hut alter 
investing his sons, Arca<liiis and Jlonori- 
us, witJi the F’asternand Western empire, 
he was carried oflj at IMilaij, by a dropsi- 
cal disorder, in .funuaiy, d95, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and sixleenlli of liis reign. 
.l!(‘ died possessed of a distinguished repu- 
tation, which was much confiruKul by his 
st‘rv i<‘cs to orthodoxy and his docility to- 
wanls the priesthood. He was doubtless 
a man of considerahh* abilities, and possess- 
ed many public and private virtues, which, 
hov\e\ei\ will scarcely excuse the fierce- 
ly ss of his intoleruiJct‘, or the barbarity of 
{tis arjgerand rev<‘nge. (See (iihhojfs De- 
'7//n and FalU <*h. xxvi, xxvii, and xxviii.) 

'fiiKotiMs of iVlegara livt'il between 5()0 
.md 170 B. (^, at a tiiui' when the popular 
p/iiiy had gaint'd the jLs<*endeu«w in his 
nativt' town. !!<' and many others of tin? 
ari^locralic parly wiTC in coiise(|ueiice 
haiiished. During his hamshna'iit, wliich 
hr sp -nl partly in Sparta, partly in Sicily, 
parti) in 'riielK*s, or immcdiatidy after his 
luji? to IVlegara, he wrote his maxims 
it id moral pneepts in < h'giac* veme. 
{’}«( ir ai istocr'itic temUaicy is explained 
h\ ihf eiremnsiances of his lile. They 
n r among the most \aliiahle nnnains of 
Mi* gnomic fjoctry of the. Greeks, and 
recently been arranged and illns- 
frated in tlie edition of Woleker (1826), in 
:t new aiul irtgenioiis way. 

'fiinoocnyY is the doctrine of the gene- 
ration and descent of the gods, as drawn 
from the ancient niythusf}s. Tlie most 
amdent Greek theogony known to tis is 
that of Hesiod. 


Theoloot. (See ^ppendix^ end of 
this volume.) 

Theology, Natural, is the knowledw 
which we have of God from his works 
by the light of nature and reason. 

ThEOMANCY (from Orof; God, and fiavraa, 
prophecy) was that species of prophecy- 
in wdiicli a god himself was believed to 
reveal futurity. Oracles were considered 
ns public institutions for prophesying at 
distinct places and periods ; but the com- 
munications embraced under the head of 
tluiornancy were extraordinary predic- 
tions, not limited by any such restrictions. 
There were three classes of persons who 
considered themselves as particularly the 
siilijects of such coinmunications : 1. the 
j)ossessed, i. e. such as believed them- 
selves possessed by some deemon (q. v.) ; 
2, enthusiasts (tnthusidsitKy iheopneustce)^ 
wJio pretended to be seized by a certain 
enthusiasm with which a god had in- 
spired them ; 3. ecstatics, i. e. such as 
fell into ecstasies. They lay as if in a 
trance, and, when they recovered their 
consciousness, spoke of having witnessed 
the strangest things, which were consid- 
<n*ed as indicating that the soul, during 
the trance, had left the body, and gone 
into another world, to visit the abodes of 
the gods or the departed. Such fanatics 
or impostora have appeared, not only 
among the Greeks, but among all uncul- 
tivated nations, of whatever religion. 

Theopiiane ; a daughter of Bisaltus, 
whom Neptune changed into a sheep to 
remove Iut from her numerous suitors. 
The god afterwards assumed the shape of 
a ram, and under this form had by the 
iiympb a ram with a golden fleece, 
which carried Phryxns to Colchis. 

Theophany (from ews, God, and ^aiyo- 
fiai . I appear); a festival at Delphi, cele- 
brated on the anniversary of the day 
when Apollo had revealed himself to the 
D<*lpliians. At a later period, revelations 
niul appenranccs of deities to particular 
iiuiividunls were so called, and, finally, 
the gerw'ral manifestation of revelation in 
the world. (S(je JKpiphany.) 

Tueophilanthropists (from Ow?, 
God, friend, and avOptano^ man); 

friends of God and man ; the title assimml 
by a religious society formed at Paris 
during the French revolution. The ob- 
ject of its founders was to revive public 
religious ceremonies, Which had altogeth- 
er ceased during the reign of terror, 
without returning to the aoctitoes and 
rites of Christianity, which were incom- 
patible with the deism professed by the 
tlieophilanthropists. In 1796, five heade 
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of ftmilifis-— Chemio, Mareau, Janes, 
Haiiy (brother of the celebrated philoeo- 
pher),aiid Mandar — associated themselves, 
md, December 16, held their first meet- 
ing for the purposes of divine 'worship 
and moral instruction, according to the 
dictat^ of natural religion. These as- 
semblies were held weekly: the exer- 
cises consisted of prayer, moral discourses, 
and singing, and the numbere of the 
society rapidly increased. The directory 
granted them tlie use of tlie ten parish 
churches of Paris, in which their services 
were performed at firet on Decadi^ and 
afterwards on Sunday, at the hour of 
noon. The temples were appropriately 
fitted up, and adorned witli religious and 
moral inscriptions, an ancient jutar, with 
a basket containing flowers, as an offering 
to the Supreme Being, a pulpit, and alle- 
gorical paintings, and banners, with in- 
scriptions and emblematic devices. The 
theophUantliropists had no peculiar spirit- 
ual order ; but the officers of the society 
were an overseer, a president of the tem- 

J )le, a reader, and an orator, who wore a 
ong white robe over a blue dress, with a 
sash or girdle of various colors, during the 
performance of divine worship, but who 
enjoyed no privileges and received no 
pay. Their dogmas consisted solely of a 
belief in the existence of God, and in 
the immortality of the soul ; their doctrine 
was pure deism, derived chiefly from the 
Scriptures, and containing a practical 
morality, which differed from that of 
Christianity chiefly in its leaning to eu- 
deemonism. (q. v.) Their liturgy was 
simple and touching : the pardon of sins 
was implored of God ; but Jesus Christ 
was considered only as a man of extraor- 
dinary wisdom, and not as a savior. "I'hc 
writings of the theophilanthro[HstH, whicfi 
proceeded chiefly from Chemin, dwelt 
principally upon the moral duties, Th<^ 
festivals of nature, of lov<; of country, of 
conjugal fidelity, &c. (see FestivaLs), were 
scrupulously observed. Instciad of bap- 
tism, a sort of consecration or initiation 
by exhortations to the parents and god- 
parents was solemnized ; for confirmat*ff»n 
was substituted a reception into the soeje- 
.*l^iiffith*Vows, and in Y)laco of marriage^ 
a symboJical union by rings and bands, 
wound round the hands of the wedded 
couple : these were the only ceremonies. 
Distinct schools were established for the 
instruction of youth in theophiianthropism. 
The expenses of public worship were 
paid by means of collections and the 
contributions of the members, and the 
directory also granted small sums. The 


example of the Paris theophilanthfopiM 
was tbilowetl in many of the provincial 
cities of Franco, and some attempts were 
made to introduce their principles into 
other countries, but wi^out success. 
The revival of the Catholic religion, and 
particularly the concordate (q. v.) with 
Pius VII, hastened the decline of the 
society, which had already lost many of 
its memljers, when the consuls, in 1802, 
prohibited them from holding their meet- 
ings in the churches ; and from this time, 
they no longer apix'ar as a body. (Sec 
Revdliere-I^aux^ end of volume x.) 

Theophrastus, a native of Fresus, 
in the island of Lesbos, was the son 
of a fuller, and became famous as a natu- 
ralist and philosopher. He was bom JI71 
B. C., and studied at Athens, in the school 
of Plato, and afterwards under his rival 
Aristotle, of whom he wtis the fluorite 
pupil and succtisvsor. His original name 
was Tyrtarmis, which his master, in ad- 
miration of his genius and eloquence, ex- 
changed for that of Kuphrtistus, or the 
fine speaker, anti afterw'ards for that of 
Theophritstus, or the divine orator, by 
which he is tauiiliarly known. I)n the 
departure of Aristotle from Athens, afttT 
the jutiicial murder of Socrates, he he- 
came the head of the Peripatetic school 
of philosophy, where i\vt» thousuTid stu- 
dents are said to Imve atttuideri Ins Iim*- 
tures. His fame tixtended to tJireiirn 
countries ; kings and princes s(»licit<‘d 
friendship; and he w.xs treated with j>rir 
ticular aneiitit»n by (7<'LSSimder, tin 
reign of Macf‘(ion, anti Pmk rny Lagu- , 
king of J'lgypr. Theoplirasiu'; 
a multitude of books — dtakctii*, uu-,;;}. 
metajihysicfil anrl j)h}sieal -tlic litiev . , 
200 be,ing specified by Diogeie 
About twenty of thf‘S(‘ havo ^‘-caped. d., 
ravages f)ffirMc, jiniong \vln(*b aro f{i> \ \? 
Ural Histr>ry (jf vS|oim‘S, of l*lanf.-, oi m,. 
Winds, ^^c'c. ; anti his (diaractcrs, ‘ir Lii! 
ic Portrait'*, by far the most cckdnatrd ;• 
all hisprodnctioiiH, and the uioilri of ou 
iritTous imifatoi's, including tic ut r 
satirist La iimycn-. Some of hj> u os.d 
sentences are ‘striking; e. g. c, 

yourstjUJ and you will have ik, orra'^ifu: 
to hlusli before tithers.” He dit^i aiioui 
280 B. and, coriHequeruly, if thr pn 
ceding date of his birth he corn rt, h« 
must havt* been hut eighty-five at tb<^ 
time of his dcjct'ase, though some state 
him to have survived to the age of a hun 
drtid and stjven. To his t^re wc arti in- 
debted for the preservation of the writings 
of Aristotle, who, when dying, intrustoti 
them to the keeping of his favorite disci 
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pie. The ^works of Theophrasius were 

f published collectively by Dan. Heinsius 
Leyden, 1613, folio), and by Schneider 
(Leiptiic, 1818 — 1821, 5 vols., with a Latin 
truDHlation) ; and among the numerous 
cditiouiis of hjs Characters may be noticed 
tliose of Needham (Cambridge. 1712, 
8vo.), of Fischer (Coburg, 1763, ^vo.), and 
the recent English translation, with notes, 
and the Creek text, by Mr. F. Howell. 

Thkophrastus Paracejlsus. (See 
Paracelsus.) 

Thec^rbo (tiorba); an instrument, no 
longer in use, similar to the lute (q. v.), at 
ItuiHl in regard to the body and the neck, 
which is, however, longer. It has 14 — 16 
strings, of which tlie eight large ones in 
the htLse are twice as long and tliick as 
tluise of the lute. It was principally 
used for aeeoiiipaijimeiit. The system 
f>f tln‘ theorbo has five lines with proj>er 
notes; that ol* the lute has six lines with 
letters. 

Theory (from the Creek Ofiopta^ con- 
t( tnplutioii) originally sign died the iim.‘S- 
rigation and knowledge of siqiernatural 
subjects by means of contemplation. The 
most (common significations of the word 
at prestMit are, 1. speculation; a doctrine 
u liich terminates in speculation or con- 
templation without a view to practice. 
Here it is taken in an unfavorable sense, 
as implying something visionary. 2. An 
eV[>osition of the geiKTal [irineiph'S of 
im\ science, as the theory' of music. 3. 
I'la* science disfmguislied from the art ; 

g. ilietheorv of medicine as distinguish- 
t <1 trnni the practi(*»'. 4. The jdiilosophi- 
e.il explaiialion of plnniomcun, either 
rijv-’aalor niurul, ns Lavoisier’s theory 
ot 1 ‘omlnisf ion, Smith’s theory of iiioral 
- oiinieiiis. VVnori/ is distiiiguislied from 
f if/jtUhisis thus: — A theory is founded on 
Hilereii< (‘s <lrawn from principles which 
If.’ue been esiahhslied on iiuhipendent ev- 
f/iriice ; a liypfilhesis is a jirojiosition as- 
-luiietl »o jiccoiint for certain phenomena, 
aiei has no oth<‘r evidence of truth than 
nia? if allords a satisfactory expluuation 
ihose ph(^noniemi. 

ruEosopH\ (from Cod, and <ro^<a, 
\vis<li»m); according to its etymology, the 
-. ience of divine tliings. But the name 
»»t’ ifif osophists has generally been applied 
i') |M‘rsf)im who, in their inquiries respect- 
ing: fhxl, have run into mysticism, as Ja- 
e<»h Bdhme, Swedenl)org, St. Martin, and 
otiiers. 

Thkramenes ; an Athenian philoso- 
pher and general in the age o£ Alcibiades. 
11*^ was one of the thirty tyrantaat Ath- 
ens, but had no share in tiie cruelties and 


oppression which disgraced their admm- 
istration. He was accused by Critias, 
one of his colleagues, because he opposed 
their views, and was condemned to drink 
hemlock, though innocent, and defended 
by Socrates. He drank the poison with 
great composure, and poured some of it on 
the ground, with the sarcastical exclama- 
tion of “ This is to the he^th of Critias,” 
about 403 B. C. 

Therapeutje. (See Essenes.) 

Therapfutics (from 0€pancvu>j to attend 
to the sick) is that part of medicine which 
teaches the way of curing diseases. It 
treats of the symptoms of disease, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from them, of 
the power of nature, and how for it may 
be relied on, of the mode of cure to be 
adopted, and the different systems which 
iiave acquired reputation. 

Theresa, Maria. (See Maria The- 
resa.) 

Theresa, St. ; a religious enthusiast, 
born at Avila, in Spain, in 1515. At an 
early age, the perusal of the Lives of the 
Saints inspired her with the desire to be- 
come a martyr; and she eloped from 
home to seek death at the hands of the 
Moors. Being brought back, she erected 
a hermitage in her father’s garden for 
retirement and devotion. She took the 
veil among the Carmelites, at Avila, at the 
age of twenty-two. Her rapturous piety 
and religious zeal inspired general admi- 
ration ; and, being dissatisfied at the rel- 
axation of discipline which she noticed in 
the order to which she belonged, she un- 
dertook to restore the original severity of 
the institute. She founded the first con- 
vent of relbrined Carmelite nuns at Avila, 
in 1562, and a monastery of friars, in 
1568, at Dorvello, where originated the 
order of Barefooted Carmelites. (See 
Carmel.) She lived to witness the foun- 
dation of thirty convents for her followers; 
and memliers of the order subsequently 
obtained settlements in most Catholic 
countries. She died at Alba, in October, 
1582, and was canonized by pope Grego- 
ry XV. Her life, by herself, is curious. 

Theriaca ; a celebrated antidote against 
poisons, in the form of an electuary, for- 
merly in great repute, the compoifltioiTr^ 
which is attributed to Andromachus of 
Crete, physician to the emperor Nero. 
(See Poisofi.) That physician has de- 
scribed its compoBitim; in a poem, which 
has b^n preserved by Oaien (De •AtM- 
doHs I, c. 6). This dieriaca is composed 
of about seventy ingredients, rome of 
which are altogether inoMradve, and 
some counteract each others eSeeUL lu 
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however, preserved its reputation till mod- 
em times ; and it is not long since the 
apothecaries in Venice, France, and other 
places, were obliged to compound it, with 
great solemnity, in the presence of magis- 
trates. 

Therma (from the Greek etpfiai, signi- 
fying originally warm or hot springs) ; 
properly warm baths, but also applied 
generally to the baths of the ancients. 
(See Bath.) During the Roman empire, 
the buildings lor this piirfK)sc were con- 
stnicted with great splendor, and adorned 
with paintings, statuary, libraries, gymna- 
sia, and public walks. The baths of Ne- 
ro, Titus, Caracalla and Diocletian were 
distinguished for the magnificence and 
luxuiy^ displayed in their construction. 

Thermidor. (See Calendar^ vol. ii, p. 
4a3.) 

Thermidor, 9th, year II (July 27, 
1794); celebrated, in the French revolu- 
tion, for the overthrow of Robesy>ierre and 
the Mountain part>, which put an end to 
the reign of terror. Tallien (q. v.) was 
the first to denounce Robespierre and 
his adherents, St. Just, CoiUhon, Heiiriori, 
who were an*ested by order of the cc n- 
vention (9th Thermidor), and executed 
on the following day. (See I ranee, di- 
vision History.) 

Thermo-Electro-Magnetism ; the 
phenomena arising out of a flow of eUM> 
tro-magnetism, occasioned by disturbing 
merely the equilibrium of ternjierature. 
The apparatus for exciting it is coirij>osed 
of three bars of bismuth and thre<; of 
antimony, soldered alternately together, 
HO as to form a hexagon, wJiich incJinles 
three elements, or three pairs. The 
length of the iKirs is about 4.7 inrlns, 
their breadth 0.0 of an incli, and their 
thickness 0.10 of an inch. Tliis cir- 
cuit is put upon two sup}K»rts, and in a 
horizontal position, obhM^rviiig Uj give to 
one of the sides olT the hexagon the di- 
rection of the magnetic needle, whicli is 
Piflced lielow the side, and as near it as 
possible. On heating one of the solder- 
ings with the flame of a lamp, a very 
sensible effect on the needle is produc<‘d. 
Oil heating two solderings, not contigu- 
th6‘ deviation lx^come8 considerably 
greater ; and, on heating the three alter- 
uato ones, a still greater effect is pro- 
duced. By resorting to an inverse pro- 
cess, i. e. by reducing to 32® Fahr. by 
melting ice, the terrijperature of one or 
more soldering of the circuit — the sol- 
dering not cooled being regarded as 
heated in . reference to others — and by 
combining the action of the ice with that 


of the flame, viz. by heating* three sol- 
derings and cooling the other tliree, the 
deviation of the needle amounts to 60®. 

Thermolampe ; the name given by 
Lebon to his apyiaratns for illuminating 
by gas. (See Gaa-Ligktingj page 388, 
vol. v.) 

Thermometer ; an instrument for 
measuring heat, founded on the principle 
that the expansions of matter are projior- 
tional to the augmentations of leinpcra- 
tiire. With regard to aeriform bodies, 
this principle is probably well founded ; 
and hence our common thennoiiieters 
may be rendered just by reducing their 
indications to tlmse of an air thermome- 
ter. Solids, and still more liquids, ex- 
pand unequally, by equal increments of 
heat, or inter\^als of temperature. With 
regard to water, alcohol and oils, this in- 
equality is so considerable as to oerasioii 
their rejection for purposes of ♦*\aer flo'r- 
niometry. Hut mercury approaches more 
to solids than ordinaiy lujuids in its rat«j 
of expansion, and lienee as well as from 
its remaining liquid tlirough a long raiiL^e 
of temperature, is justly preferred to ilie 
above substances for thermometrie pur- 
poses. A eoinmon thermomet«u*, thereiJire, 
is iiiei*ely a vessel in which very miniit<* 
ex]>ansions of* mercury may !>»* i(‘n(ler»*d 
peree[)til)]<‘, and, by (‘crtain ndes nf jiiad- 
nation, he (*omi>art.‘d with expansions 
made on the same* iapiid by other 
ers. The firsl condition is fn Hilled 
conneeTing a narrow glass nil»e wnh .< 
bulb ol* eoM^idejahle eapaeitv tlllrd wiiii 
merenr^ . A ^ this fluid nn fal r\jjan<h 
oiH* sixfy-fldrd by l)t*ing Joafed ni 
vessels from lla* mellin;i p(*iiit ie* 
the hoiliriLT point «>!' vvat<T. it' o n ne ■ 
of the lube have a eapa^'itv espial to o!!! 

{* ixty-lhird <»f that of*ilie huih. it Is airje 
that,slu)nld theliquidsiandatiliejM^mnoo' 

of tin; lube at i* "*1^ '***<1 ♦>* c i 

py ten inches of it at 21*/. lienee, n 
the tube he uniform in its ealihre, anu 
above space heilivided iiitoi ipial pnit* I s 
an attaehf'fl scale, then we -hall h.ne. 
centigrade or Fahrenheit's tin ? fnemeiei 
aceonling tivS the <iii,visions nr<' hMf m 
number. »Sueh are the gt*nend prineiple^ 
of the eouslnietifui f>f tliennonic teis. Tin 
mlMts drawn at glass-houses, li»r n»aku»;j 
thermometers, are all nioie or less ine:r 
ular in the bore, Henei*, if equal apparf ril 
expansions of the iinduded ifif^reurv l*e 
taken to repmsfaif equal rhermom<*fri»* 
intervals, tbesf? equid exjwnsions will o<*- 
cupy unequal si)ftet*8 in an im^gttlar luhc^ 
The attached scale should, therefoiH^, cor 
resjiond exactly to these tuhidnr inequali 
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ties ; or, if the scale be uniform in its di- 
* visions, we -must be certain that the tube 
is absolutely uniform in its calibre. The 
first step in the formation of this instru- 
ment, therefore, is to graduate the tube 
into spaces of equal capacity* A small 
caoutchouc bag, with a stop-cock and 
nozzle, capable of admitting the end 
of the glass tube when it is wrapped 
round with a few folds of tissue paper, 
must be provided, as also pure mercury, 
and a sensible balance. Having expelled 
. a little air from the bag, we dip the end 
of the attached glass tube into the mer- 
ciir}% and by the clastic exjMinsicn of the 
caoutchouc, we cause a small portion of 
the liquid to rise into the bore. We then 
shut the 8to[)-cock, place the tube in a 
horizontal direction, and remove it from 
the bag. The column of mercury should 
not exceed half an inch in len^. By 
gently inclining the tube, and tapping it 
with the finger, we bring the mercury to 
about a couple of inches from the end 
where w e mean to make the bulb, and, with 
a file or diamond, mark there the initial 
line of the scale. The slip of ivory, brass 
or paper, destined to receive tlie gradua- 
tions, iKMiig laid on a table, we apply 
the tube to it so that the bottom of the 
column of mercury coincides with 4 ib 
lo\v('r edge. With a fine point, we then 
mark on the scale the other extremity of 
the mercurial eolu mil. Inclining the tube 
gently, mid tapping it, we cause the liquid 
to flow along till its lower end is placed 
whf'n^ tlic upper previously stood. We 
ap[)Jv the tube to the scale, taking care to 
make its initial line correspond to the 
edire as before, A new point for meas- 
uring ecpial capacitj' is now' obtained. 
W e thus proceed till the requisite length 
he graduated, and we then weigh themer- 
i’ury with minute precision. The bulb is 
iirxt formed at the enameller’s blow-pipe, 
io usual way. One of a cylindrical 
<»r e<»nical shape is preferable to a sphere, 
f>oth for strength and sensibility. We now 
asc ertain and note down its weight. A 
ndudiir coil of paper is to be tied to the 
mouth of the. tulM% rising in a fuunel- 
i'orm ail inch or two above it. Into this 
n r pour re(‘ently lK>ile<l mercury, and, ap- 
plying tlie gentle heat of a lamp to the 
tndh, we expel a portion of the air. On 
a Mowing the hulh to cool, a portion of 
tht‘ merctny will descend into it, corre-' 
s{)on<ling to die quantity of air previously 
exfKdled, The bulb is now to be heated 
over the lamp till the included mercury 
Imil briskly for some time. On removing 
if, the quicksilver will descend from the 


paner funnel, and completely fill the 
bulb and stem. Should any portion of 
air appear, the process of heatmg or boil- 
ing must be re|)eated, with the precautian 
of keeping a column of superaicumbent 
mercury in the pafier funnel. When the 
temperature of the bulb has sunk to near- 
ly that of boiling water, it may be im- 
mersed in ice-water. The funnel and its 
mercury are then to be removed, and the 
bulb is to be plunged into boiling water. 
About one sixty-third of the mercuiy will 
now be expeil^. On cooling the instru- 
ment again in melting ice, the zero point 
of the centigrade scene, corresponding to 
32° of ' Fahrenheit, will be indicated by 
the top of the mercurial column. This 
point must be noted with a scratch on the 
glass, or else by a mark on the prepar- 
ed scale. We then weigh the whole. 
We have now sufiScient data for com- 
pleting the graduation of the instrument 
iarom one fixed point ; and, in hot climates, 
and other situations, where ice, for exam- 
ple, cannot be conveniently procured, 
this facility of forming an exact thermom- 
eter is important. We know the weight 
of the whole included mercury, and that 
of each gmdus of the stem. And, as 
fh>m 32° to 212° Fabr., or from (F to 100° 
oent., corresponds to a mereuriai CTpan- 
mon in glass of one sixty^tlurd, we can 
easily compute how many of our gradu- 
ating spaces are contained in the range of 
tem^ierature between freezing and boil- 
ing water. Thus supposing the mercu- 
rial contents to be 378 grains, one sixty- 
third of that quantity, or six grains, cor- 
respond to 180 of Fahrenheit’s degrees. 
Now, if the initial measuring cedumn 
were 0.6 of a grain, then ten of these 
spaces would compi^end the range be- 
tween freezing and boiling water. Hence, 
if we know the boiling point, we can set 
off the freezing point ; or, from the . tem- 
perature of the living body, 98° Fahr^ we 
can set off both the freezing and boiling 
points of water. In the present case, we 
must divide each space on our prepared 
scale into eighteen equal parts, which 
would constitute degrees of Fahrenheit ; 
or into ten equal parts, which would con- 
stitute^^ centigrade degrees ; or into eight, 
which would form Reaumur’s 
When we have ice and boiling water at 
hand, however, we may dispense with 
the weighing processes. By plunging the 
instrument into melting ice, and th«i in- 
to boiling water, we find how many of 
our initial spaces on the stem correspond 
to that interval of temperature, and we 
subdivide them accordingly. If the 
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tube be very unequal, we must accommo- 
date even our subdivisions to its irregular- 
ities, for which purpose the eye is u suffi- 
cient ^ide. Thertiionrieters are used for 
two different pur|K>ses, each of which 
requires f)eculiar adaptation. Those em- 
ployed in meteorology, or for indicating 
atmospherical temperature, are wholly 
plunged in the fluid ; and hence the stem 
and the bulb are equally affected by the 
calorific energy. But when the chemist 
wishes to ascertain the temperature of 
corrosive liquids, or fdand liquids highly 
heated, he can immerse merely the bulb 
and the naked part of the stem under the 
scale. The portion of the tube corre- 
sponding to the scale is not influenced by 
the heat, as ui the former case ; and hence 
one sixty-third part of the mercury, 
which, at 32° Fahr., was acted on, has, at 
212°, escaped from its influence. Hence 
a meteorological and a chemical ther- 
mometer ought to be graduated under the 
peculiar conditions in which they are af- 
terwards to be used. The former should 
have its stem surrounded with the steam 
of boiling water, while its bulb is im- 
mersed an inch or two beneath the sur- 
face of that liquid, the barometer having 
at the time an altitude of thirty inches. 
A thermometer for chemical experiment 
should have its boiling point determined 
by immersion only of the bulb, and the 
naked portion of its stem below the scale, 
in boiling water. The water, of course, 
must be pure ; and it ouglit to be coiitain- 

Falir, 

Boiling point, . , . 212° . . 

Freezing \K>iiit ... ^12 . . 

So that the number of degj*ees of each, 
included between these two points in 

each, is 180° Fahr^ 100° cetitlg., 8(P 

R^'^aurn., 150° De Lisle ; and of course 
Sy* Fabr.zzrfV^ ceritig.:n:::4® 

2>e Lisle. Fahrenheit’s is, rherefore, tlia 

ismallest degree, and Reauimir’s the 
largest. The 0° is called the, zero : ail 
degrees below this are called minus, atn! 
are prefixed by a dash, thus -20°. f n the 
Reaumur and centigrade scales, tijf; de- 
grees above zero are also called plus, 
marked thus, -|-20°, to prevemt one 
kind being mistaken for another. — Rules 
for changing the degrees of any one 
of the scales into equivalent degrees 
^ another : — Fahrenheit into Reaumur. 
Each de^ee of Falmniheit is equal to 
four ninms of one t)f Reaumur. As 
Reaumur, however, reckons his degrees 
from the freezing point, and Fahrenheit 


ed in a metallic vessel. Before sealing up 
the end of the tul>e, we should draw it 
into a capillary )>oint, and heat the bulb 
till the mercury occupy the whole of the 
stem. A touch of the blow-pipe flame 
on the capillary glass will instantly close 
it, and exclude the air from reentering 
when the bulb becomes cool. If this has 
been skilfully executed, the column of 
mercury will move rapidly from one end 
of the tube to the other when it is invert- 
ed with a jerk. An ivory scale is the 
hjindsoniest, but the most expensive. 
Those used in Paris consist of a narrow 
slip of paper enclosiid in a glass lube, 
which is attached in a parallel direction 
lo the thermometer stem. It is soldered 
to it above by the lanif), and ho( ked to it 
below by a rifig of glass. 

Comparative Scales of Thermometers. 
A fertile cause of error in estimating and 
conq)ariiig the statements of teiupenituns 
is the very different Timnner in whitdi 
they are made by scientific of dif- 
ferent nations. Wherever the English 
language prevails, the graduation of Fahr- 
enheit is generally preferretl. By the 
German authors Rf^aiiiiiiir is .^nsed ; 
and the French have, within a few years, 
decided to adopt that of Celsius, a Swe- 
dish philosopher, calling it thermometre 
centigrade. The Kiissians siiil use the 
graduation of De Lisle. I’he tw<» re- 
markable tempiTatures of rhii boiling and 
the fna^ziiig of water arf^ thus ex|)r(\vst d 
by the several thennouieiers ineiuionrd ; 

Uf';i'i:n. l)»* !.*>!«• 

. lOO'" . . . ... (p 

0 . , . 0 . . . l;>n 

hoJow thi^ ffoint, wf* niusr, fj.*.* 

imuiluT o l''ahrenhei:% n, hr »■ 

dtirod iudieat<‘s o tcMUjxr.Uii! r .«!•«>. 
iIm) freo/dnir poinf, tirst dr<lur( lid'U 
anU tlien luulTiplv reniiundrr h;. 
and tlivide. tin* pnaluct h ohe . T: 
quoti<*nt is the (a>rn ^[M»ndi» t * = 

degrees on HefJlllmJr^s seal* , It' lie* < ; 
perafure indieatefl was 'h;*K i: 

freezirig p<»int, we must al-o Ur r i-, 
take the aetual number (d' de^rn » -n, r . 
ouirig from the fnav-iiig point. t^ ? 

degrees abovi* Fahre.nheit’.s /t r<* )•< ' e 

ty-eigtit be,l*>w his freezini*; jMiin' ; mm.; 
lids is the ntunber to re<}iier<{ to IUmo 
iruir’s .scale . — lUaomur into Fahnnh l^. 
Each degree of Reautnur its e<|nnl to 2,^ 
of one of Fiihreidieit. Mtdiiply the gi\ 
eri number of degrees of Reaumur by 
nine, aud divide the pnwluct bv (our. ft* 
the degrees of R/*auinur were mintiK, the 
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qiibtient miiflt be ilcdiicted from thirty* 
* two, hihI fli^ rcttiaiiider will be ihe equiv- 
alent degrees of Fahiv^iheit. If the given 
degrees wen* not iiiinus, the quotient must 
be lidded to thirty-two ilegrees, and the stun 
will bo the ec|iiivalenf sought. — Fahrenheit 
into Centigrade. Eueh degree of Fahren- 
heit is eqiuil to five iiiiiths of one of the 
centigrade. Proceed as in the ease of 
Falirenheit into Rtiuuinur, multiplying, 
however, by five and dividing by nine. — 
Centigrade irto FahnnheiL Procei^d as 
ill Reaumur info Fuhn nbeit, multiplying 
'by nine and dividing by five. — Reaumur 
into Centigrade, Faeb degree of* 
iniir is eijual to Ij of the centigrade. 
Multiply the* give n lunnlier of degrees of 
Keatimiir by fivi, and divide the i^rodnct 
by four; the (piotii'iit will be tlie eipiiia- 
ienl niimberof degree s on flie centigmde 
scale, — Centigrale into Reaumur, Each 
ilegrec* of iJie centigrade is equal to of 
Heaumur. Multiply the giviui niiiribcr 
of (ligref's of l*»(; I'eiitigrade by four, an*! 
divide llie jirodin t by five; tlie quotient 
will lu! the equi\alent niinil)er of degrees 
on !b'*anmnr‘s s(‘a!o. Extensive tabl< s < f 
the corn spoiKa nee <»f tin s(^ flu’rmomet- 
rical ^•<•aIes, aiul of some of tin* most re- 
maikahle mperaiures, may he found 
iti dc Treat i}',e on the Thennomfier 
an:! Piiromrler, in flu* J/jbraiy f)f Use- 
ful Kiuiwledge. (See our article Py- 
7'o n/ftrr,) 

'riiKKMf»i*v oji: ; a narrow rlefilc in 
(b*c’( r<\ leading from '^fla ssaly into ho- 
rrid and Pln c-is ; betw* (Ml tiioniityEia and 
rla* Si a : j(; mih s ri<»rrh of TIk Ix s. It is 
ii\» or six md( s long, but was only ffty 
or ..i\t\ j ;n ( s (ill tie* iiarrowi st pari only 
in ri(i\ -ir« t) wiile, in fh«' time of the 
<0' t : I n(o\ iM/irly donbii', fro/n tlic 
1 In of iln' rx« a. cliffs o\<‘rhang- 

ifi<t (lie {’ii.'-s ar<‘, in geni'ral, frcMii ^CO to 
d0(.' hiirla It i^ celehraled fora des- 

5 oiiO*' I*' o;r:i'OSt th<‘ P^'isiuii ar- 

ei\. inad(‘ U\ '\()0 Spartans, utuU r Leimi- 

0 > Ml. \ It was called hy tlu' (Jreeks 
imply / r { i>al< s), or Thermopylae, f huu 

warm springs {thtrwa') hard by. ]n 
^M.ihos i<m*x rh(^ I'-aKs was still adorned 
♦ dir moimiiMMit ('nvted in hmior of 

1 onnj4liis and his followers, on which 

IS diis simple, inscription: “Stranger, 
fi !! the I ,'iee<hem*mi:ins tliat we lie. here 
in oI>r<ririu‘e to their laws.’' 'rii(M*mopy- 
l,e now forms a part of tlie north-enstc ii 
lion' ter of (Jr<‘ece, ns determined by the 
protoi nl of I'eb. T}, IKK). 

'riii.aoMiNK OK M KuicotTRT, called the 
rr\<»hiii<'iiary Amazon, was bom near 
lai.\(‘m!*nrg, and [irevious to the revolu- 


tion of 1789, bad been a proatitute in 
Paris. She was no less remarkable for 
her oratorical powers than for her beau- 
ty ; and she took an active part in some 
of the tumults of that period. She \» 
said to have been at Versailles on the 5th 
of October, and to have been employed 
in distributing money and haranguing the 
mob. In 1790, having accompanied the 
secret agents who were sent to excite in- 
surrections in Liege, she was taken pris- 
oner by the Austrians, and carried to 
Vienna, but soon after released. In 1792, 
wc find her again at Paris, the chainpion 
of constitutional principles. She appeared 
ill public armed with a pike, or sabre and 
pistols, at the bead of a troop of furious 
Amazons. It was she who caused Su- 
Icaii and five others, who had been ar- 
rested on suspicion, to be murdered, Aug. 
10, 1792. She soon after proved to be 
insane, and was confined in a mad-house 
until her death, in 1817. 

Tiiersites ; a Grecian at the siege of 
Troy, who is described by Homer as the 
most deformed of the Greeks, squinting, 
lame, hunch-backed and bald-headed. 
He was noted for his mali<»e, and was 
continual Iv provoking his fellow soldiers, 
particuluriy Agamemnon, Ulysses and 
Achilles by bis taunts and sarcasms. 
He is said to have been killed by Achil- 
les. 

Theseus ; king of Athens, and son of 
Aegeus by vElbrn, the daughter of Pitthe- 
us ; one of the most celebrated of the he- 
roes of antiquity. He was educated at 
Tropzcne, at the house of Pittlieiis, and 
passed for llie son of Neptune. When he 
came to years of maturity, lie was sent by 
bis riother to his father, and a sword was 
given bi/n, by which he might make him- 
self kiiowMi to iEgeiis, in a jirivate man- 
ner. (Se*> Mgeus,) His journey to Ath- 
ens xvas not across the sea, as was usual 

wilh trnvellei*s ; for he doteriniiied to sig- 

nalize liliuself \n going liy land, and en- 

ct>niiter’mg difficulties. The road which 
led from I'rcRzeiie to Athens was infested 
wilh rohhei-8 and wild beasts ; but these 
obstacles were removed by his courage. 
He destroyed Corynetes, Sinnis, Sciron, 
Procrustes, Cercyon and Pliapa. At Ath- 
ens, however, his reception was nm cor- 
dial. Medea lived there wilh iEgeus; and 
as she knew that her influence would full ^ 
to the ground if Theseus was received in 
his father’s house, she attempted to de- 
stroy him before his arrival was made 
pnhVic. AEgeiis was to give the cup of 
poison to the stranger; but at the sight of 
his sword on the side of Theseus, he 
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knew kirn to be hiseon. ' TheFallantidee) Their first attempt 'Waaujpen Helen. Alter 
who ezpeeted to succeed their uncle iGge- they had obtained the pnze^ lots, * 

ua on the throne^ as he had no children, at* and she became the property or Theseus ; 
tempted to assassinate Theseus ; but they but the resentment of Castor arid Pollux 
failed in the attempt, and were all put to soon oblijg^ him to restore her into their 
death by the youn^ prince* The bull of hands* Theseus assisted bis friend in 
Marathon next encaged the attention of procuring a wife, and they descended 
Theseus. He cauf^t the animal alive, and, into the infernal regions to carry avvay 
after he had led it through the streets of Proserpine. Pluto, apprized of their in- 
Athena, sacrificed it to Minerva or the god tendons, stopped them ; and Pirithous was 
of Delphi. After this, Theseus went to placed on his father’s wheel, and Theseus 
Crete among the seven chosen youths was tied to a huge stone, on which he 
whom the Athenians yearly sent to be had sat to rest himself Virgil represents 
devoured by the Minotaur. The wish to Jjim in this state of punishment ; but otli- 
deJiver his country from so dreadful a ers declare, that he was not long detained 
tribute enga^d him to undertake this in hell. When Hercules came to steal the 
expedidoD. He was successful, by means dog Cerberus, he tore him away from the 
of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, who stone, but with such violence, that his 
was enamored of him ; and, after he had skin was left behind. During the captiv- 
escaped from the labyrinth with a clew of ity of Theseus in the kingdom of Pluto 
thread, and killed the Minotaur (see Mim- (see Phadra), Mnestheus, one of the de- 
taurus)i he sailed from Crete with the six scendants of Erechtheus, ingratiated him- 
hoys and seven maidens whom his victo- self into the favor of the people of Ath- 
ly had redeemed from death. In the ens, and obtained the crown. Theseus 
island of Naxos, whither he was driven attempted to eject the usurper, but to no 
by tlie winds, he had the meanness to puq)ose. The Athenians had forgotten 
abandon Ariadne, to whom he was in- his services ; and he retired to the court of 
debted for his safety. The rejoicings Lyconiedes, king of Scyros, who, either 
which his return might have occasioned jealous of his fame, or bribed by Mnes- 
at Athens, were interrupted by the death theus, threw him down a deep j)recipice. 
of iBgeus, who threw himself into the Some suppose that Theseus inadvertently 
sea, when he saw his son’s ship return fell down this precipice, and that he was 
with black sails, which was the signal of crushed to death. The children of Tlie- 
ili success. He succeeded his father, sens, after the death of Mnestheus, recov- 
The Athenians were governed with mild- ered the Athenian throne, brought his n - 
ness, and Theseus made new regulations, mains from Scyros, and gave tlicm a niag- 
and enacted new laws. The number of nificent burial. They also raised statues 
the inhabitants of Athens was increased ; and a temple; and festivals and games 
a court was instituted, which had the were publicly instituted to commemorate 
care of all civil affairs ; and Theseus tnOtfle his actions. These festivals were still 
the government democratical, while he celebrated in the age of i'aiisanias and 
reserved for himself only the command Plutarch, about 1200 years afo r the deatli 
of the armies. (See •dtttca.) The fame of Theseus. The liistorians disagree 
which he had gained by his victories and witJi the poets in their aceoimts of this 
policy made his alliance courted; but hero; and they all suppcise, that, instead of 
Pirithous, king of the Lapithae, alone attempting to carry away the wife of Phi 
wished to gain his friendship, by meeting to, the two friends wished to s<*<lm e a 
him in the field of battle. He invaded daughter of Aidoneus, king of the i\l«i 
the territories of Attica; and, when Tb(j- lossi. This daughter, as they say, bore thn 
sens marched out to meet him, the two iiame of Proserpine ; and tlu* dog wliieh 
enemies, struck at the sizht of each other, kept the gates of the palaces wtia railed 
cordially embraced ; and from that time he- CerlH3rus; and hence arises the lietion of 
gan the most sincere friendship, which has the poets. Pirithous was torn to pirrr s 
bccomer-proverbial. Theseus was present by the dog ; but Theseus was confun^d in 
at the nuptials of his friend ; and he was prison, from whence he made his f*scapr 
the most courageous of the Lapithae, in soirie time after, by the asHistance ofHer 
the defence of Hippodamia, and her female cules. Home authui's place Theseus and 
attendants, wainst the attempts of the his friend in the number of the Argo- 
Centaurs. When Pirithous (q. v.) hod naiits; but they were both detained, eitl ter 
lost Hippodamia, he agveed with Theseus, in the infernal regions, or in the coiintry'^ 
whose wife was also dead, to carry away of the Molossi, at the time of Jason’s ex- 
some of the daughters of the gods, pedhion to Colchis. 
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/fHXsifl {$€vis, position, formed from the fbundera of the tribes which bore 
ViSv/ii, I put or lay down) ; in the schools, a their name, are first discovered, and sev- 
general proposition which a person ad- eral small states successively rose here, 
vances and ofifers to maintain. In logic, Among them was loichos, the dominion 
eveiy proposition may be divided into of iEson, fiither of Jason, the leader of 
thesis and hypothesis, Thesis contains the Armnaute ; Pfathia, where Peleus, 
the thing affirmed or denied, and hypoth- father of Achilles, ruled over the Myrnni- 
esis the conditions of the affirmation or dons ; and Pherro, which at a later period 
negation. Thus, if a triangle and par- became a powerful kingdom. Here 
allelogram have equal bases and altitudes reined Admetus, husband of Alceste, 
(hypothesis), the first is half of the second” and Alexander the tyrant. At Anthela, 
(thesis). (For arsis and thesis, see near Thermopylae, were held the autum- 
JRhythm,) nal sessions of the Amphictyons. Phil^ 

Thcsmophorus. (See CertsJ ) of Macedon made himself master of 

Thkspis, a native of a village near Thessaly, and it remained under tho 
v\t.!jens, lived in tlic3 time of Solon, in tlie Macedonian dominion until it became a 


' nst half of the sixth century B. C., and 
is considered the inventor of tragedy, as 
he added to llie dithyranibi<; chorustJH of 
tlie feats of Bae.chus a character, which, 
when the chorus was silent, generally re- 
cited a mythical stor}\ He received for 
his trouble a he goat (r(Myo }; and this 
gave occasion to the name tragedy, 
"Fhespis used a wagon for his stage. (See 
lyrama,) 

Thess.ai.onii;\. (Sc'e 

Tiiess \i.\, 'ruf si 4 fjA ; the northern 
part of ancient (ina ci' Proper, !>onndcd 
♦)!! the east by the TiM*rrnaic gnifj sepa- 
nited from iheotia on tin* south by mount 
<Ktt% from Kpirus <»r! tfu* w<'st by mount 
Pindtis, and from Macedotjia (ni the north 
by mount Olympus. It is a fruitful’aiu! 
pi<*.tnresque <’OuntiT, in which b viutifiil 
and rich plains interchange w'itli elevated 
ilistricts, and w'atered ])y numerous 
streams, among wliich the Peneus was 
tlie most celebrated, for its vale, of Ternpe. 
Its corntii’Ids aiid vinewards w^(’r<* not less 
prt»ductivt* tfian its meadows, and it was 
famous lor its bre(*d of horses. The 
'rh<‘ssaiiafis were Cfinsidered tho hvst 
fiorsemcu among CjJreeks, and tho iu- 
vcmioii oi* ecjuitation has be<*n attributed 
to them. 'File Ha*moiicH (Irom whom tho 
country was also trailed lln'inoma) were 
^••aisidered the original inhabitants. Tho 
Pcly.sgians and Hellenes, latter under 
f)<*ucalion, in tlie sixteenth century J5. C., 
afterwards s<.*tt led in this r<*gion, in which 
dwelt also the (\»ntaijrs ami Lnpitluc, 
mountaineers residing on Olyrnyais arul 
t )ssfi. "^Fhe eastern promontory, which 
stretched far out inlo die ,/l^igc'an sea, was 
forme<i hy mount Polion, which tho 
giants piled upon Ossa in their attempt to 
sfcTiri heaven. Upon the summit of Pe- 
fw)t» (now Petra) is a celebrated cavern, 
in which the Ontaiir (/hiron, the tutor 
of Achilles, xvas stiid to have lived. In 
'Fhessaly, Acluens, A^Iolus, and Dorns, 
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Roman province. It now forms, under 
the name of Janudij or JannOj a part of 
European Turkey, the boundary line of 
Greece, as fixed by the protocol of Feb. 
3, 1830, running to the south of it ITie 
old geographers divide the country into 
Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pclasgiotis and 
Hestiapotis; or, instead of the two last, 
into Magnesia and Perrhaebia. The most 
remarkable mountains of Thessaly arc 
the Pi IK ins, (15ta, Ossa, Pelion, ana par- 
ticularly the seat of the gods, Olympus, 
on the fniiitiers of Macedonia. Among 
the rivers, l>eside8 the Peneus, are the Apii^* 
anus, Aeheloiis, Asopus, and Sperchius; 
among the towns, besides those already 
named, Hellas, Trachis or Ileraclea, Phar- 
salus and Larissa, now the chief town in 
th '. part of tho country. Achilles, Jason, 
Phif)(!tetes, Pafroclus and Pirithoue wci^e 
^Fhe:--salians. Thessaly had also the reputa- 
tion of producing the most powerful eorcer- 
<*sses ; and the Thessalian women were so 
tiimoiis for their skill in magical arts, that 
Thessalis was sometimes used to signify 
a sorceress or witch, 

'Fuktis ; a daiigliter of Ncreiis aiul 
Doris, therefore one of the Nereids. She 
aided Jupiter against the Titans, who at- 
tempted to bind him, and called in Brfa- 
reus to }»is assistance. Jupiter and Nep- 
tune bf'came enamored of her, according 
to Pindar, and sought hc?r in marriage ; 
but Themis or Prometheus forewarned 
them that she would l>ear a son greater 
and more powerfiil than his father. She 
was therefore destined, by the gods, to 
become the bride of Peleus^ king #f the 
Myrmidons, iij Thessaly. She changed 
hersejf into a tbiOusand forms to avoid 
his cfnbraces ; but Pefeus finally obtained 
the same power of transformation, by .the 
instructions of Proteus or Chiron, and . 
she was at length obliged to yield* The 
nuptials were celebrated on mount Pelio% 
and were honored by the presence .of au 
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the gods* She bore to Peleus seven chil- in different parts of Europe, he deifoted 
dren, all of whom she placed in the fire himself entirely to study, and to the pm** 
while her husband slept, in order to con- motion of literature, by coilectirig books 
sume whatever was mortal in them. But and manuscripts, and by carrying on a 
they had too little of the immortal na- corresjiond^nce witli tlie learned in vari- 
tui^; and all perished except Achilles, ous parts of the world.^ 
whom Peleus snatched from the flames, royal librarian (1(>84) facilitated his m- 
Irritated at this act, Thetis abandoned si?arches, and he contributed much to the 
her husband, and returned to the Nereids, improvemenl of the establish ineiit under 
her sisters. She still, however, took an his (‘are. He died in 1(\92, llti pnli- 
interest in the fate of her son, di[)ped him lislu'd lidations dc divers Voyages cut'u’ux 
in the Styx to render him invulnerablt‘, qin ii*onl point etc publiis (Var\t>^ 
and sent him, in a female dress, to the 4 parrs, in 2 vofs., fol.), and Rccueil de 
court of Lycoinedes, at Scyros, to prevent V 7y(ti*'cs (KiSl, 8vo.). 
him from taking part in the Trojan war. Theve.not, .lohn de, horn at Paris in 

After the death of Achilles (q. v.), Thetis was the nephe-W' of the |)receding, 


clothed his body with celestial garments, 
and caused the most niagriifi(!eiit funeral 
games to be performed in honor of him. 
Thetis was a symbol of water in the old 
cosmogonies ; and hence tiio falile of her 
being able to transform herself into a va- 
riety of shapes, since water, as the primi- 
tive element of all things, assumed ail 
ibrrns. Thetis was likewise the chief 
divinity of Phthictis, the kingdom of Fe- 
leus; and the numerous fables concern- 
ing her were probably invented in com- 
pliment to him, 

Theurdank ; a German poem, written 
in the first part of the sixteenth century, 
and celebrating the exploits and adven- 
tures of Maximilian I, emperor of (Ger- 
many (published at Nuremberg, 1517.) 

Theurgy; the name which the aiicii iits 
gave to that part of magic which we sonu!- 
times call white magic^ or the ivhite art. 
The word is formed from Oto? (God) and 
t^yov (work), as denoting the art of doing 
divine things, or things which God aloii«‘ 
can do. It is the power of working e\* 
traordinary things by invoking th(‘ nanr 
of God, the saints, angels, &c. Ai’coni^ 
ingly, those who have written of mairie 
in general divide it into three parts : //./ 
urgy^ which operates by divine or e; ’e-- 
tial means; natural magic, p<?rfonned hyile* 
powers of nature ; and necromancy ^ which 
proceeds by invoking demons, 'rhf nrgy 
probably originated with the C^haJdfeans 
(q. V.), or Persians, among whom \hr 
magi chiefly occupied themselves with it. 
The Egyptians also pretended to great 
profi^jency in the art. The former con- 
sidered Zoroaster its author; the ffiti<*r, 
Hermes Trisinegistus. It is a branch of 
magic, (q. v.) 

TiiEVENO.T,Alelcliizedec, a distinguished 
traveller, was born at Paris, in IbSl, and 
had scarcely fltiislMMl his studies, when 1 j<j 
determined to gratify Ids inclination to 
visit foreign countries. Having travelled 


with w'liom he has sometimes !x?eii con- 
found* d. He received Jiis education at 
the college of Navarn^, and, iii 1(>52, 
commences a journey tlirough England, 
Holland, (jh rmany and Italy ; after which 
Ji(i resolved to visit flic Efist. In KJoo, 
he embarked at Civita V**crhia, and, after 
touching at Sicily and Malta, went to 
Constant iiK'ple, Natolin, Egypt, 'ruriis 
and Carthag<% and returFu.‘d to France, 
art<‘r an ahsenci^ of seven years. In 
li(‘ again left Paris to coniin(‘n<‘t‘ a 
second Ori(UJtal tour. After visiting ria 
and Persia, he w«‘Ut to the East Indit s, 
and, on his njtnrn ihrongh Per^^ia, died 
near 'JViuris, in 1()(I7. y\ii a(M oimt of his 
first exp(‘dltion was publisln'd by liirnself, 
und(‘r i1m‘ tith^of Voyage dt iyvaid 
4to.) ; wliieli was followed by Soite dn 
m 'nu Vuijftge ( Ito.), and Vayu} c nuiti ttaa^ 
la Relation de CIndosfan (lbh4, lie.), 'f his 
traveller is said to bavt; introduretl i:j|c» 
France llie use of coflt^f*. 

'rniiiM [)EAr, Ahloiiie ( lam, (‘out *. 
]>re\ioiisIv to ihe i''r(*nc}! reN oliii iwo, 
an advoj'.'ite in Poitiers, and, in 
ehtjsen m(*inher of tli(‘ ( (»f i\ « * ' • »n. <h 
da* tri.'tl ot* th(‘ king, lie von d lor d. .iM 
:e,:ain‘'t l}»<i app»'al to pe(>jile, ,'nr 

agaii'st tho delay of the e;\( (‘niJ(?n. i? 
\v:i< M*nt oti s(‘veral inissi<,n>s in»o i!*. ih- 
pai tnn‘nf'>‘, in vvlfadi fa* t'ondn-*Tt d \ ah 
whar* in that time, was ('onsldt-n d ojo? 
ernrion, hut <ui all occasions «‘vjn<*e<i j, r 
ni(jsf dt t( rmined d('votion to lepuhiie.j* 
prinfdpk's. After th<‘ Im[» Ihnnt.iiro, !• 
attaidj^ d himself to Napoleon, w: ..} 
p(iiur'*d [)n'f‘‘ct of Bord(*an\, (’onov. th 
of start', HMa ived the. title of' eonni, o' ^ 
became om‘ of the most zt'alons and ah! 
udht'n nts of the errqx^ror. On die rr 
turn of Napoleofi from EII>a, Thibaiideau 
was chosen iriemlK'r of the rcfFresentyliv 
chamber, in wbitdi ht‘ declared hiinst if 
warmly to the last, <wen wla a Paris was 
Burroiiiidcul by the allies, against ihti^ 
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.recognition of the Bourbons. Banished 
from Franck by the ordonnance of July 
,24, 1815 (see FVancc), he settled himself 
at Prague, and has recently published a 
nurnl)cr of works, highly important for 
the history of the time. These are MS- 
moires sur la Convention et le Directoire 
(2d ed., Paris, 1827); MSmoires sur le 
ConsuUd (1827); Vie de J^apoUon 
seq^ 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, and 
king of Navarre, distinguished among the 
•early French poets, was the son of the 
count of Champagne, by a daughter of 
Sanclio, king of Navarre. After having 
Ikmmi educated at the court of Pfiilip Au- 
gustus, king of France, he was enabled, 
through the inftinmce of that monarch, to 
obtain the counties of Champagne and 
Brie, in 1221. On the dcallj of his mater- 
nal uii(‘lc, in 12^34, he became king of 
Navarre.; and, in 1239, he embarked for 
tlu^ l‘’;ist, to engage in a crusade against 
the infidels. After an absence ol‘ two 
years, lie returned to his own dominions, 
and dic‘d at Parnpelona, July 10, 125,3. 
33uhaut was deeply engaged in the in- 
trigu(*s and civil dissensions which took 
[)ia{*(^ in France during the minority of 
Sr. liouis. His poetical talents procured 
h if u the title of the song-maker. Love was 
the theme of his muse. M. Levesque dc 
la Huvaliere published, tvith a glossary 
and dissertations, the songs of the king of 
Navarrii (Paris, 1742, 2 vols,, 12mo.). 

3^iibai;t, Anthony Frederic Justus, 
ouf' of the most distinguished Cernian 
jurists, fiartieularly in the deportnnmt of 
the Koinan law, at present iii*st proft'ssor 

law at H('id<‘Jherg, was horn in 1774, 
rif Ifanielii, in Hanover, stndi<Ml at Cotting- 
{’fj, K«'>nigslM*rg and Kiel, and graduated, 
in I79<>, at Kiel, in I7JH), he w'as ap- 
j>omti'd proftssor erdinanus at Kiel; in 
IS02, prof»‘Ssor at .! (Mia ; and, in IH0.5, at 
Ifeidi lherg. He is the atitlior of various 
!m aiisrs on law suhjeets: Fssays {1798, 2 
vols.; 2d e<l., 'Theory ol* logical 

!nt»‘rpn‘tation (1791); 2<l ed., IHOtJ); 
On l\)ss(?ssif)n and Preseription (1802); 

( 'riti<‘isni on l'\iuerha(‘h’s Ri'visioii of 
the T'lindarnental Principh's of Penal 
Law (18(82); and many reviews in the 
Jena (Jemnal Litc‘ra»y Ca/ette, and in the 
lb‘idelherg Jahrhiicher ; ))ut his ehief 
vv«»rk is his System dcs Pandcktcnrechts^ 
whieh first apfieared in 1803, hi 2 vols, 
(7th ed., 1827, 3 vols.). After the over- 
throw ('f Napoleon, he wrote On the No- 
<*.eHsity of a General System of (2ivil Law 
for l/ermany (1814), against whieh Sa- 
vigny (c|. v.) publishefi his treatise, On 
the Aptitude of the present Age for Le- 


gislation and Jurisprudence, translated by 
a Barrister of LincoliPs Inn, oppo ing 
Thibaut on much the same grounds as 
Schlosser, in his Letters on Legislation 
(properly codification), in 1799, adduced 
against the new Prussian code, the ad- 
vantages of which ^are acknowledged by 
every one acquainted with the subject. 
Thibaut is, besides, a great connoisseur in 
music, and wrote On the Purity of Music 
(2d ed., 1826). 

Thibet, or Tibet ; a country of Asia, 
forming a pan of Independent Tartaiy, 
lying Ix^tweeii Ion. 74® and 100® east, and 
lat. 26® and 35® north, and extending 
from the sources of the Indus to the fron- 
tier of China, and from Hindoostan to the 
desert of Cobi, eornprising a superficial 
area of about 400,000 scpiare miles. The 
natives rail the land Pue, or Puekachimy 
signify ing the JS/orthern Land of Snow — a 
d(‘signfitioji j>laiiily alluding to tlie sever- 
ity of the eliniaU?, tlie inclemency of 
which is owing to the elevated situation 
of the surfaee, Thibet being the most lofty 
])art of the continenr. Here rises the 
great Himalaya range, the highest in the 
world, the summils of which are visible 
for more than 2f0 miles. (See Himalaya 
Mountains,) The Dhuwala-giri (White 
iiiountain) is 28,015 feet high, and there- 
fore more lofty than Chimborazo, for- 
merly considered the highest mountain 
on the fare of the earth. Hence i^ue all 
those mountainous chains which extend 
into 3'artarv, to Cliina, &c. ; and here 
ri.se the largest rivers of Asia, the Ganges, 
th(‘ Bii mini poorer, the Irraw^addy, the Me- 
eoii, the Vang-'Tse-Kiang, &c. To 
traveller who enter the country for the 
first time, it seems a land forgotten by 
Ih'aveii. Immense^ rocks and mountains, 
without any appeamnee of vegetation, al- 
ternate with dry and infertile plains. The 
wheat, peas, barley, which grow on the 
latter, in many parts, never ripen, and 
serve only as fodth r for cattle, when grtiss 
fail.^. At regular intervals rain occurs, 
ami a sliort grass springs up, which stops 
growing as soon as the. rain ceases, and is 
imiiie<liatoly so ]»arched by the dryness 
of the atmosphere, as to become entirely 
white, and can be reduced to powder by 
rubbing it between the fingere. Yet it af- 
fbnls pasture to large herds of cattle, and 
is superior, in its iiiitritioiis properties, to 
the best graSvS. On the approach of win- 
ter, the Thila^rans w ater tlie lower mead- 
ows, by means of large masses of ice, to 
prevent the dry soil from being carried 
away by the wind. The temperature and 
alternation of the seasons are remarkably 
regular in Thibet. From March to Mayi 
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rain, jthunder and stamui prevail From 
June to September, there is a succession 
of violent rains ; all the streams are full, 
and threaten to inundate Bengal. From 
October to March, the air is almost al- 
ways clear and pure, and the sky is sel- 
dom overcast. During three months, the 
cold is more severe than in any part of 
Europe, particularly in the southern por- 
tion of the country, along the mountain- 
ous ridge which separates Thibet from 
Assam, Bootan and Nejmiil, and which 
lies bi'tween lat. 26° and 27° north. The 
inhabitants during that period retire to 
the lower valleys, or into tlie caves of 
the r From Phari to Nanee, a dis- 

tance of nearly fifty miles, the whole 
countiy is then a mere wilderness ; and 
the cold is so great that meat keeps Iresli 
till March. But not withstanding the in- 
clemency of the climate, there is here a 
great abundance of wild and tame beasts. 
A peculiar race of cattle, culled the Yak 
of Tartarnf^ with a hunch upon the shoul- 
ders, is found in great numbers. The 
body is covered with a long, tJiick and 
soft hair, and the tail, wliich is likewise 
formed of long, glossy haii*s, thickly set, 
is much used in the East to drive away 
flies. TIjis animal is very wihl, and lives 
in the coldest pails of the country, in 
summer upon the mountains, and in win- 
ter in the valleys. It constittitos the 
wealth of the waiuhjring Tartars, who 
procure from it food and clothing, and 
make use of it as a beast of bnnb'ii, fur 
which purposes it is more suitalilc than 
for agricultural label's. On tb<j bigliest 
niouiitaiiis the rnusk deer is found: it is 
about as large as a rniddiiiig-si/.c‘d liog; 
the musk is contained in a small bag, ly- 
ing near the navel, and is found only in 
the mule. The Ciislimere goat (<|. v.) ; 
wild horses, which are too swift to 
taken alive; the shficp, with broad fat 
tails; and another smaller sjiecics, with 
black head and legs, often used to carry 
burdens, — are also among the aiiinialsoi' 
Thibet. Notwithstanding the pov^erty ol’ 
the soil, all the wants of the iidiahiiaiiis 
are richly supplied by the animal and 
mineral wealth of the country. ^Native* 
gold is found, in abundance, in the saufls 
of thenvera; cinnabar, lead and copper 
abound in mines; the iron mines an* lit- 
tle worked, on account of the deficiency 
of fuel, for wliich dung is much used; 
tinea], from which borax is prepared, aud 
rock-salt, are found in great quantities. 
Trade is almost entirely a monopoly of 
the ruler: that with China is carried on 
chiefly through Silling, or Binning, a 
town on the eastern frontier. The reli- 


gion, according to Turner’s conjecture, m 
a corrupt form of Braniinism^ which first 
sprang up in the soiithem part of the 
country, on the borders of India, whcie 
was, accordingly, the original seat of the 
dalai-lunm. See llullinaifs Critical En- 
quiry into the Relifcion of the Lama (in 
German, Berlin, 171X)). The priiiciplcH 
of the religion of the Hindoos, though 
witfi many deviations, are found to pre- 
vailthrougli Laruaism. The plac«‘s which 
the Hindoos esteem holy (Allahabad, Be- 
nares, Darjodeen, Juggernaut, Gaya and 
Saugor) arc also visitc‘<l as such by tlif? 
Thibetans, in llicir jiilgrimagcs. But 
there are many cereiiionies peculiar to 
the Tlulwtans. The j)t‘ople /»sscnd)lc in 
large cliapels, and sing to the soiijid of the 
noisif'r species of instruiiKUifs ot‘ great 
siz<% like those which arc found in India 
and (^hina, ;ls tru:npcts driiins, lilcs, 
c'oiadis and <*yi!i!»als, '.fia ic arc no 
traces c)P tlie division ii»to aiwl the 

inhahit.ints eat widi ti)rcigina*s without 
reserve or distijiciif)n. d’hc d.alai-Iarna 
hscf! Lamfi) is the temporal as well 
spiritual head of the country : he is con ■ 
sidcred as the viccgt'rcnt of' ( oxl, investj'd 
with the power of lispensing tlie divine 
blessings to whom he will, not only tli- 
rectly, hut mediately, through tljc numer- 
ous under lamas, monks, vV<*. Ihit our 
aceoimrs of the staff' ol* rlif* ndigion, as 
v/cil as f>f the cniinlry in gcncnil, an* e.\- 
<*«*t*flijigJy iitjpcrirct and ujjcerlain. Tin* 
manners ?uh1 naxle <d' litc arc nid(‘ : tie- 
hf>nM'S »»i thi; pf'a.^rUits are mf*rf*l\ pilc'^ 

<»f stfuic, with liolcs lo Id in air ami light 
Among lf\c <liMs*isir'- prc\aic!ir here is i!:* 
goitre, or swf'il' d throat, common in otfn i 
fiHsmiainous n'gio/t>. A rude jncd« ;*f' 
]>rinting, u ilh it/mio\ahl.* Ij IT-ts, ha- l;» * p 
introfiiiced from ( 'hina : the i harip i ; ' 
tisf'd ai'f' derived I’ntO) :fc 
'Thfu-f^ arc twrU** colh - so d’hio* s 
which Ills' Ircfjuetitcd !:ot unlv h- :1> 
'rhil)ctaiis, iiut l>\ the Mart.-im of o,,- 
romnling (!ountr\ : philosophy, ■ 

niv, ijicdlcitic atjd tln'oioij’i aic tao:L:h^ o 
tijcsf' sf'minarics; and 'rurncr » »h-‘ i *« t o 
wlicn he was hero in tlia! d.' ,-.i , 

lifes ol* Jupitf'r, aiJfl ihf^ niig uf Saim i' 
\Vf‘n‘ iM>} unknown t<f dn^ IcannaL mi'. 
that the physicians \v< re af*(|naintcd 
tlif^ us(' of lUf'rcuiy in syphilitif' dix asc 
'riiero are also sclifxds oi' magic, in svhir! 
the art tif exorcising, is lauglu 

Thibet is subject to CTjfma: sotiif^ inU'nifd 
ironldes having ocf’urnjd in 1720, the 
CJhiiiese seizfMl the opportunify tf> ohtain 
an ascendency iti tin? cottnfry. In I7!)d, 
it was invaded by the Nepanlese, whf^ 
were, however, repulsed by the Chinese ; 
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ami the power of the latter has, since that 
* tinnd, b^n on the increase. A Chinese 
functionaiy is always stationed at the res- 
idence of the dalai-lama, who transmits 
information to and receives instructions 
from Pekin. Wliether the statement, that 
there is another lama, called the Bo^do 
lamaj who reigns in Bootan, be correct 
or not, our imjierfect knowledge of the 
country does not enable us to decide. A 
Chinese description of Thibet has lieen 
translated into Russian, by the Russian 
.an^hiinaiHlrite Hyacinth, and a German 
version of the Russian translation has 
been publislu^d at St. Petersburg (1828). 

Thiersch, Frederic Willian., a distin- 
guished (jerman philologist, was born in 
1784, in 44iuringia. 11 is father was a 
fiirrner. Ih; was educat(‘<i at Seliulpfbrte, 
in SaxtJiiy, and studied tlieoJog)^ at Leip- 
sic ; but Hermann’s (q. v.) Lectures de- 
cided liirn to devote himself to |)hilo!ogy. 
He passed a theological examination, 
however, in Dresden, and then w<‘nt to 
CJf)ttingen, wluu*e he enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of Ileyne. In 1801 h<^ pidilished 

his tii*st att(*m[)t at a paradigm, in which 
he aimed to resolve the forms of the 
(hei'k \erh into their original elements. 
In his (ircH'k Grammar (1812), he deveJ- 
of>(‘ri liis jilan still furtluT. In I82d,athird 
edition of it appeared. In 1801), lie was 
made professor <tf the new'ly erected gj'iii- 
nasiiiin at Miinich. Here his wwk on 
the supiw>s<'d diflerence between North 
and Hoiitli iivrinnny (1810) excited mueh 
hostility against him. He was appointed 
teacher, in liistory and literatim*, to the 
ro\al princt'sses, and founded a seminary 
ftx the iiisfruclion of tear he ra, w]ii<’li, in 
l.^l'i, ih(* gov(*rnment united with the 
aeailemy. A perindi(*al was connected 
ilh this semiiiarv, eiitilh'd ^defa Philof^, 
its. Hi^ iH'iran also his transla- 
tiMii <»1 Pindar, wJiiiii appeared in 1820 
.\ii \ lln- oiiginal Uwf, aiul with illiistra- 
tM-i s. In I81*‘5 and in 1814, he visited 
Pai s and Lomlon, where he devoted 
mn h atlenti(>n to works ol* ancient sculp- 
. In |822and 2^1, li«* travelled in Italy, 

< la fiv with a \ lew of studying the line 
r!s arjti aninroiogy. In 1820, lie ])uh- 
^(t. d an aiTinint of his joimiey, and 
wj eon various areha*ological subjects in 
th Pransaf’tions of the academy of Mh- 
014 h, chiefly on the <*pochs of the fine 
art,-, among tju? Greeks. He took a warm 
intcresi in the intellectual regeneration of 
thcGrc'cks, through the Hetaireia (q. v.), 
originally a puraly literary society; and at 
a Inter period, when the Greek insiirrec- 
lion broke out, he endeavored to aid it, 
20* 


but wa« prevented by the government. 
He undertook a journey to Greece in 
1831, after prince Otbo, the son of his 
king, had been elected as sovereign of 
that country. In 1826 — ^27, he published 
his work On Learned Schools (2 vols., 
Stuttgard). 

Third Estate. (See THers itat.) 

Thirst; the sensation which attends 
the desire to drink. During the opera- 
tions of the animal functions, a great 
quantity of moisture is consumed, the 
loss of which must be supplied. Thirat, 
and the feeling of languor by which it is 
arcom[>anied, are the voice of nature, 
calling ujK>n the animal to supply the 
place of the lost moisture by drinking. 
The sensation of thirst is not always 
equally sti'ong; hut it depends partly upon 
the food and the prevailing tem|>erature. 
In Slimmer, when the process of perspi- 
ration is active, and the consumption of 
moisture consequently great, all animals 
drink more than in winter. Cold-blooded 
and inactive animals boar thirst much long- 
er tliaii warm-blooded and lively animals. 
Madness, and the consequent lassitude 
and exhaustion, are produced by long 
and excessive thirst no less than by 
liungf*!'. Plants also suffer from thirst, 
and wither under its influence. An out- 
ward application of moisture is found 
to diminish thirat ; and sailors have 
preserved their lives by bathing in the 
sea. The vicious habit of frequently 
drinking, and the desire of tasting some 
liquids, such as brandy, wine, &c., cause 
the developcmcnt of a morbid feeling, 
which is mistaken for thirat, to which it 
has a great analogy. 

Thirty-nine Articles. (See Eng- 
laml^ Church of.) 

Thirty Tyrants. (See Attica^ and 
Peloponnesian War,) 

Thirty Years’ War (from 1618 to 
1G48). The remote causes of this war 
are to be found in the reformation of the 
sixteenth century and in the “religious 
peace” of Augsburg, 1555. The Catho- 
lics and Protestants in Germany had long 
viewed each other with equal jealousy : 
nothing but mutual fear had prevented 
them from breaking out into open hostili- 
ties. By the union of the Protestant 
princes, formed in 1608, in opposition to 
which the Catholics established their 
league in 1600, the fire already kindled, 
and smouldering beneath the ashes, re- 
ceived flesh strength, till it at last burst 
into a flame in Bohemia. Here the Prot- 
estant doctrines, which had gradually 
spread even through the hereditarv states 
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raiU) thunder and stonns prevail. From gion, according to Turner’s conjecture, is 
June to September, there is a succession a corrupt form of Braminisin^ which first 
of violent rains ; tdi the streams ai*e full, sprang up in the soiitlujrii part of the 
and threaten to inimdate Bengal. From country, on the borders of India, whene 
October to March, the air is almost al- was, accordingly, the original seat of the 
ways clear and pure, and the sky is sel- dalai-lania. See llulliiian’s Critical Un- 
dom overcast. During three months, the quirt) into the Reli^on of the Lama (in 
cold is more severe than in any part of German, Berlin, 179G). The principIcH 
Europe, particularly in the southern por- of the religion of the Hindoos, though 
tiou of tiie country, along the mountain- with many deviations, are Ibimd to j)iv- 
ous ridge which separates Thibet from vail through Laniaisni. The }>laces which 
^ssatn, Bootan and Neiiaul, and which the Hindoos esteem holv (Allalmbad, Be- 


lies between lau 26® and 27® north. The 
inhabitants during that poriotl retire to 
the lower valleys, or into the caves of 
the r :: Jws, From Phari to Nanee, a dis- 
tance of nearly fifty miles, the whole 
coujitry is then a mere wilderness ; and 
tlic cold is so great that meat keeps fresh 
till March. But notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the climate, there is here a 
great abundance of wild and tame beasts. 
A peculiar race of cattle, called the Yak 
of Tartary^ witli a hunch upon the shoul- 
ders, is found in great numbei*s. The 
body is cx)vcrcd with a long, thick and 
soft hair, and the tail, which is likc^wise 
formed of long, glossy hail’s, thickly set, 
is much used in the East to drive away 
flies. Tiiis animal is very wild, and lives 
in the coldest parts of the country, in 
summer upon the mountains, and in win- 
ter ill the valleys. It constitutes tin? 
wealth of the wand(;nng IVirtars, who 
procure from it food unci clothing, and 
make usl‘ of it as a beast of hurd(?n, for 
which purposes it is more sni table than 
for agricultural lahoi’s. On the; highc-'i 
niouiUains the musk det;r is found; it is 
about as large ils a riiiddrmg-siz(;d hcig; 
the musk is contained in a stiiall bag, ly- 
ing near the navel, and is found only in 
the mahi. The? Cashmere*, goat (<j, v.f ; 
wdd horses, which arc too swift Ut 
taken alive; the shecf), willi broufl fat 
tails; and another smaller spr-cies, with 
black head and Jogs, often used to carry 
bunions, — are also among the animals f/f 
Thibet. Notwithstanding tin? fiovcrf; <if 
the soil, all the wants of tlic! inhsibifaiits 
are richly supplied by the nnimul ami 
mineral wealth of the eoimtry. Native 
gold is found, in abniidancc, in the samU 
of the rivers; cirinahar, lead and eopjK r 
abound in mines; the iron mims aro iii 
tie worked, on account of tho, dc,ficieiic,y 
of fuel, for wliich dung is mucJi used ; 
tincal, from which borax is fircpnred, and 
rock-salt, are found in gn^nt quantities. 
Trade is almost entirely a monopoly of 
the ruler : that with China is carriofi on 
chiefly through Silling, or Sinning, a 
town on the eastern frontier. The rcli- 


luires, Darjodeen, Juggernaut, Gaya and 
Saugor) are alsf) visited as such by t!ie 
Thibetans, in iheir pilgrimages. But 
there are many eereinonies jM‘culiar lo 
the Tiiilx'tans. The pcojile e.ssembfe In 
large cliapelsjund sing to the sound of tl»e 
noisier species of iustruimnifs of* gn*at 
size, like those which an* found in India 
;nifl <yhina, as trumpets drums, fifes, 
eomdis and cymbals. T!i< n‘ are no 
traces of the division into ca-ti's, and tlie 
iidiabitants eat widi tbreigma's witfiout 
reserv<; nr distinetion. 'flui dalai-larna 
fsee Lama) is the* temporal as well as 
spiritual ln*ad (d* the country : lu^ is con- 
siden'tl as the vicegerent of* God, iiivesteti 
w'itli the power rd* lispensing the di\ine 
hleKsings to w'horn he will, not only di 
rectiy, but njediately, ibrouirli th<‘ numei*- 
oiis inah r /uonks, iVc. But on? 

ac<*ount-* <d* tic* state <jf tiie religio',-^ 
well as of the i‘ojintr\ in irern‘ra!, are e\ 
er.'iiiiiiilv imperfi er aiitl ?uicfr?ain. 'i’he 
luaniM-rs auf| node of life are rude: ?li> 
ot'ijc p< aro nn relv 

<d‘ st(ui’ . with to l«‘i in an’ and lejfc 

Among tho |H’e\ ‘di )»? hejo i- f; . 

;roi{re, or -v'.oif.i I (i/'o.ti , eofoutof i iJi ot’. •; 
mtniiitaiuou' \ j,(d'* mod-. «*r 

priuiing, v\ ith ioif/e ”x able h t u-i -'. bc.'^ r»* ^ r 
ilitJ'odma d t'lri.;'' f.*--- kT. i 

tis<*d aj e {i«'r! tn'O; il, '’"re - 

Tier* - eoji, I';:.! 

Vv'hirjf ar< f’r*- i <.-» f-iil'. !<’ ' 

’I’hibMafjs, but b\ f,M* ' fareM ' 4 
ef;aiiU ', : 

ni , , f;*4 dfeifi** ;i!e! .!•; ci.i /’.: 

t !e • **em 1 1 J.'iMi s : and d 1 1 r'jn j •.* * i ' •. > 
War:.- 04- vv.js be*, m tiaO ]\-- ,•> 

!>tes «it' Jnpir^'r, and tlm luej ot' Sseo;. 
\\ere imt’.UOWII to tie’ leaMCtb ; 

that tin pbs-Moi:j!o u»i. aeijiiaitU* d; \\ r ^ 
the M i- nj mt'lem v :»• '.•VplubfC' di~» 

'riier. ’ aie I'lir'O si'hoob'oi luaiLUc, n> 
the .srt of *'\orei^ing, N*<\, ]r taught 
'Thibet is subject to G'fii/»a : pone* inHu'uai 
I roubles bavin:/ f»c<’nrre;l in 1726, tfe* 
IMiines4* seized the i>p|wirffmi!y to <»hnufs 
an ascendem'v in the 4u>unfry. In I7fb‘b 
il w^as invaded l>v the Nepiitdese, who 
wer4', however, repubeti by the* fdlunese , 
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ami the power of the latter has, since that 
‘ time^ been on the increase. A Chinese 
functionaiy is always stationed at the res- 
idence of the dalai-lama, who transmits 
information to and receives instructions 
from Pekin. Whether the statement, that 
there is another lama, called the Bogdo 
lamay who reigns in Bootan, be correct 
or not, our imperfect knowledge of the 
country does not enable us to decide. A 
Chinese description of Thibet has lieen 
translated into Russian, by the Russian 
tarcliiinandrite Hyacinth, and a German 
version of the Russian translation has 
been [)iiblished at St. Petersburg (1828). 

Thiersch, Frederic Willian., a distin- 
guished German philologist, was l)orn in 
1784, in ^riniringia. His father was a 
fanner. He was educated at Schnlpfort(‘, 
ill Saxony, and studieil theology at Leip- 
sic ; but Hermann’s (q. v.) Lectures de- 
cidf'd him to devote himself to jiliilology. 
He passed a theological examination, 
however, in Dr<?sden, and then wc'nt to 
Gottingen, wIku'c he enjoyctl tlie instruc- 
tion of Heyne. In IHOO, lie published 
his tji*st attempt at a pani(ligm, in which 
he aiine<l to resolve th(' forms of the 
fireek vi‘rb into their original elements. 
In his fin'ek (inmunar (1812), he di^el- 
of)ed iiis |)lan still further. In I82(),athird 
edition of it appt'ared. In 18()t>, lie was 
made professor of tlie ne^^ ly ereet<‘d gy in- 
nasinm at Miiriich. ll<*re his work on 
the supjiosed ditlenmre hetw'een North 
and South (iermany ( 1810) c'xcited rnueh 
iioMility atiainst him. He* was a]>pointed 
li arlier, in history and literature, to the 
ro\al prinersses, and tonnde<l a seminary 
tdf tliv* in^rnndion ot' tc‘aehei>', whieli, in 
tfie governmtnit nnitiMl with the 
fH'ndi'tny. A peritidical was <*oimected 
ihi^ stniiinaiy. entillc'ii Philog. 

Aii’isiff f He began also his tniiislu- 

tMM> i.f Nvliieli app»‘are»l in 1820 

\\ 1 ! ii de- nngmat te\f, an<i with iilustra- 
e. In tS|;t ;md in 1811, he \ isited 
nnd hondun, ^vhere .he <h*voled 
ntu it rttieniitin m w orks of ancitml se,ulp- 
th 1822 and he travelled in Italy, 

' i I' d\ wufi a \ lew ot* stilfiying fla^ fine 
aii aitd art Ineology. In I82ti, he pidl- 
t\ lt d an in^eotint of his joumev, and 
v'vnMr'Mn vurioits nrehieological Htdijccts in 
d; 'rv.iiisaetions of the academy of Mu- 
nit h. ehielly on the epochs of the fine 
art- iiiHong tile Chv.cks. He took a warm 
inten-st in the intellectual regeneration of 
iheGrt eks, through the HefaireAa (q. v.), 
originally a purely literary society ; and at 
a Inter pt^rioil, when the Greek insurrec- 
tion hrokf* out, he endeavored to aid it, 
20 * 


but was prevented by the government. 
He undertook a journey to Greece in 
1831, after prince Otho, the son of Ins 
king, had been elected as sovereign of 
that country. In 1826 — ^27, he published 
his work On Learned Schools (2 vols., 
Stiittgard). 

Third Estate. (See Tiers iiai,) 

Thirst; the sensation which attends 
the desire to drink. During the opcni- 
tions of the animal functions, a great 
quantity of moisture is consumed, the 
loss of which must be supplied. Thim, 
and the feeling of languor by which it is 
accompanied, are the voice of nature, 
calling upon the animal to supply the 
f)]ac;e of the lost moisture by drinking. 
The sensation of thirst is not always 
equally strong; hut itiiepends partly upon 
the food and the fire vailing temperature. 
In summer, when the process of perspi- 
mtion is active, and the consumption of 
moisture conseqiHJiitly groat, all animals 
drink more than in winter. Cold-blooded 
and inactive animals bear thirst much long- 
er than wann-blooded and lively animafe. 
Madness, and the consequent lassitude 
and exhaustion, are produced by long 
and excessive thirst no less than by 
hunger. Plants also suffer from thirst, 
and wither under its influence. An out- 
ward application of moisture is found 
to diminish thii*st ; and sailors have 
preserved their lives by bathing in the 
sea. The vicious habit of frequently 
<lrinking, and the desire of tasting some 
liquids, such as brandy, wine, &c., cause 
the developement of a morbid feeling, 
which is mistaken for thirst, to which it 
has a great analogy. 

Thirty- NINE Articles. (See Eng- 
land ^ Church of.) 

'Phirty Tyrants. (See Jltiico^ and 
Peloponnesian War.) 

q^HiRTY Years’ War (from 1618 to 
1648). The remote causes of this war 
arc to he found in the refonnation of the 
sixteenth century and in tlie “religious 
iHuicc” of Augsburg, 1555. The Catho- 
lics and Proti^stants in Germany had long 
viewed each other witli equal jealousy: 
nothing hut mutual fear had prevented 
them from breaking out into open hostili- 
ties. By the union of the Protestant 
princes, "formed in 1608, in opposition to 
which the Catholic^s established their 
league in 1609, tlie Are already kindled, 
and smouldering beneath the ashes, re- 
ceived flesh strength, till it at last burst 
into a florae in Bohemia. Here the Prot- 
estant doctrines, which had gradually 
spread even through the hereditary states 
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of Austria, had obtained gmter freedom 
and privileges by the Mgestatsbrie/, an 
edict extoitra from Rodolph II in 1609. 
By virtue of this edict, the towns and tlie 
nobles had the right of building churches 
and schools. In the little town of Klos- 
tergrab, therefore, and in Braunau, the 
Protestant vassals, contrary to the wishes 
of their feudal lor^ built choiohes in the 
reign of Matthias, at whose command tlie 
church in Klostergrab was demolished, 
and that in Braunau was shut up. The 
Protestants remonstrated with the emperor, 
but were answered with threats. A re- 
port was spread that this answer was 
composed in Prague, and that the empe- 
ror knew nothing of it. May 23, when 
the imperial council were assembled at 
the castle in Prague, deputies from the 
Prostestant estates crowded into the liall, 
armed, and demanded whether any of the 
counsellors had a part in the composition 
of the imperial ordinance. Two of the 
counsellors, already odious to the Prot- 
estants {Von Martinitz and Slawata, with 
the secretary Fabricius), giving sharp 
answers to the deputies, were thrown into 
the dry moat of the castle, but escaped 
nearly unhurt. The Protestants then took 
possession of the castle, drove away the 
Jesuits, who were accused, !)y the Bohe- 
mians, as the authors of the oppressions 
complained of, and took up arms undc^r the 
ambitious count of Thum. The Union 
sent an auxiliary corps into Bohemia, un- 
der the command of the brave Ernest, 
count of Mansfeld. The emperor gave 
orders for his army to invade Bohemia. 
In the midst of tliese troubles Matthifis 
died (March 10, 1619). He was succeed- 
ed by Ferdinand II, who was chosen em- 
peror, August 28, 1619. The Bohc^nians, 
knowing his hostility to Protestantism, 
had already (August 17) declared his title 
to the Bohemian crown void, and con- 
ferred it upon the palatine, Fredcri<t V, 
who, after some hesitation, finally accef»t- 
ed it, chiefly through tte urgent persua- 
sion of his ambitious wife, the daughter 
of James I, of FiUgland. But the veiy 
next year, the great victory of the troops 
of the League, on the Weissenberg, near 
Prague (November 3, 1620), which was 
followed by the flight of the new king, 
put an end to tlie Bohemian rebellion, 
and crushed the Protestant cause in that 
quarter. Ferdinand now declared Fred- 
eric V under the ban of the emjiire ; and 
the ruin of that prince became inevitable, 
when, in consequence of the treaty of 
Ulm (July 3, 1620), the Union was "dis- 
solved. The Palatinate was conquered 


by the Spanish and Bavarian troops, al- 
though count Emost of Mansfeld, and 
duke Christian of Brunswick, hastened to 
its assistance with their troops, who sup- 

E orted themselves by plunder. But the 
estowing of the digniy of elector pala- 
tine on Maximilian of Bavaria (162J1), 
a partisan of the emperor, by which the 
Catholics gained the ascendency in the 
electoral college, and the advance of the 
Bavarian general Tilly to the frontiers of 
the circle of Lower Saxony (where he 
still kept his army, though, in 1624, there 
was no enemy in the field, deprived the 
Protestants of their churches, drove away 
the Lutherans, and committed other acts 
of violence), at last awakened the Prot- 
estant princes of this circle from their 
slumber. They entered into a confeder- 
acy with the king of Denmark, and Chris- 
tian IV, duke of Holstein. On the other 
hand, the imperial fonres were considera- 
bly augmented by the army of Wallen- 
stein, afterwards duke of Friedland, 
raised at his own cost, which marked its 
course with the most frightful devastation. 
The king of Denmark was entirely dr - 
feated by Tilly, at l^utter, on the Baren- 
berg, in 1626, and, at the disgraceful 
peace of Liibeck, 16^), compelled to])rom- 
ise that he would never again interfen* in 
the affairs of the (h,*rman empin^ 
emperor was now more powerlid tiian 
ever, and the Protestant cause was in ex- 
treme jeopardy. A proof of this was the 
edict of rt?stitulion of 162i^, by wbieh lie 
ProU’stants were to giv<3 up all the eiiureli 
estates, which they had eonfiseated sine«’ 
the religions ])eace of 1555. At this 
ajipeared Custavus AdoljjJms, king ni 
Sweden, to wlioni Stralsnnd had apple 
fjr protection, it i 1628, vvh(‘ii Ix-sieged In 
an army of 100, 000 men nndt r WalltM! 
sunn, and from wdnan the alarmed Pn-i 
estants now sought assisiatuM\ 1*501 r- 
zeal for his religion, exasperated hv vio; 
oils injuries r(‘ceivi3(l from the emp» 
this prince landed in Piunerania, Jme 
16.30, w'ith an anny of 30,000 men. H 
drove ih(3 itnperial troofts hefne Iim. 
wherever he appeure<i. lie wa-; nnahk 
indeed, to prevent the caplnn* and d* 
struction of Magdeburg, by 'filly, m b>3t 
but, having increased Ins strengt h b} a? 
alliance with France and several Crrntnt 
princes, some of whom vv(3re cornpellt e 
to accede to it, as the princes of Braml»*i! 
biirg and Saxony, and having deslroyeii 
Tilly’s army in the buttli: at Leipsic (SVp- 
temlK^r 7, 16iJl), he reduced the emperor 
and his allies to gr<3at straits, by his rapid 
inoveinents, aided by the victories id' lii/s; 
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generals and coiiederates in Westphalia duke of Weimar (1639), that France took 
and Lowec Saxony, and by the invasion a serious part in this war ; and, though at 
of Bohemia by the Saxons. Gustavtis first her armies had done but little, and 
delivered the Protestants in Franconia met with a severe defeat at Duttlingen, in 
from the imperial army, conquered 1643, they afterwards gained brilliant vic- 
Mentz, made himself master of the Palat- tories, under Cond^ and Turenne, over the 


iriate, and pushed into Bavaria. At the 
same time, the elector of Saxony had cap- 
tured Prague. The emperor feared that 
Vienna itself would be besieged. Tilly 
bad died in Bavaria. Such was the situ- 
ation of the Protestant affairs in Germa- 
ny. But when Wallenstein (who, at the 
urgent instance of the diet assembled at 
Ratisbon, had been dismissed for his acts 
of extortion and plunder) again appeared 
on the stage, with a formidable army and 
liigh military renown, Gustavus found 
himself under the necessity of evacuating 
Bavaria. The two armies met at Nu- 
remberg ; but Wallenstein, not finding it 
expedient to risk a battle, remained in his 
intrenchments, on which an ineffectual 
assault was made by Gustavus. They at 
last (‘ame to a bloody battle at I^iUtzen, in 
Saxony (November 6, 1G32), in which the 
king gained the victory at the expense of 
his life. Ilia death would have been at- 
tended with the most disastrous conse- 
({ut‘ne(‘s to the Protestants, had not his 
high-chancellor, Oxenstiern, by his skilful 
negotiations, effected the alliance of lleil- 
bronn among the German princes, while 
the brave duke Beniard of Weimar and 
(hi^tavus Horn made the Swedish arms 
trirmphant through almost all Germany — 
a residt not a little promoted by the am- 
bigHons behavior of Wallenstein, who, 
iia\ing retired to Bohemia in 1634, was 
' I'iu-ged vvithtn*ason and put to death by 
t'lui ’>nii(‘s of tlu; emperor. But the as- 
pr ? of things suddenly cJiaiiged again at 
?h>‘ oio<Mly ]>attle of Ndrdlingen, in 1(>14. 

' rli'ctor nf Saxony united himself, at 
lb ‘ of Prague, in 16^^15, with the 

( j-.pt ror against Sweden (on which occa- 
>}• \ Haxony was indemnified with the 
II .. ssioa of LusfUia). Several states of 
‘ ‘Oipire concujTed in this peace, so 
dt. I ih(^ Hvvedes were obliged to seek 
p -tjon in li closer luilon with France. 

suceesses of Bernard of Weimar 
^ : die Cpper Rhine, and of Baner, who, 
e hud invaded Bohemia, they 

\ ''u iu^camc formidable. Torstenson, 

. . fonisbing rapidity, marched from 
! -id of Gennany to the other, made 
^ tremble, humbled the king of 

i ‘ u . 'ark. and filled up the measure of 
ofl’sh gloiy, which Wrangel continued 
rn iixaintain till the end of the war. 1* 
was not till after the death of Bernard) 


imperial and Bavarian troops. At length, 
the conquest of Prague, by the Swe- 
dish general Konigsmark (July 25, 1648), 
compelled Ferdinand III (Ferdinand II 
had before died, in 1637) to conclude the 
peace, which, after seven years’ negotia- 
tion, at Mfinster and Osnabrfick, in West- 
phalia, was signed October 24, 1648. (See 
Westphalia^ Peace ofy and Germany.) 
For more information, see Schiller’s flw- 
tory of the Thirty Years^ War: Wolt- 
mann’s History of the Peace of Westphalia 
(2 vols.) serves as a continuation of Schil- 
ler. A good history of this war is yet a 
desideratum. It spread from one end of 
Germany to the other ; and, after its con- 
clusion, this country, wasted by fire, sword 
and plague, was a scene of dcsolatioir 
and disorder. A bad currency and a de- 
ficiency of laborers brought on great 
scarcity. The art of war was the only 
thing that had gained any thing, princi- 
pally by the genius of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who made an era in military tac- 
tics, and was the first who had a train of 
artillery in his army. 

Thisbe ; abeautifiil Babylonian maiden, 
whose memory has been preserved by her 
unhappy passion for Pyramus. The par- 
ents of the lovers opposed their mutual 
wishes ; and tliey were able to keep up a 
communication with each other only by 
conversing through a hole in the wall, 
which separated the contiguous bouses of 
their parents. Once, however, they 
agreed to meet at the tomb of Ninus, 
without the city. Thisbe arrived first, 
but was terrified at tlie unexpected sight 
of a lioness, and hid herself in a neigh- 
boring cave. In her haste, she dropped 
her mantle, which was rent by the lioness. 
Pyramus now reached the spot, and, con- 
vinced, by the appearance of the tom 
garment, that Thisbe had fallen a prey to 
the monster, he threw himself in despair 
upon his sword. Thisbe, on returning, 
and finding her lover weltering in his 
blood, stabwff herself with tlft same 
sword. Both were interred in the same 
grave, at the foot of a mulberry tree, 
whose white berries become red.— This 
Thisbe must not be confounded with tlie 
nymph Thishe^ from whom the town of 
tlie same name, in Bceotia, was called. 

Thistle (entetea). These rough, spiny 
plants are conspicuous objects in north-^ 
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THISTLE— THOMAS A KEMPIS. 

em climates. The stem is thick and her- was the son of a farmer in Lincolnshire, 
baceous ; the leaves more or less pin- and was bom in 1772. He obtained a 
nated, and toothed, and beset with spines, lieutenant^s ^ commission in tlie supple- 
It belong to the compositrc; and the flow- mentary militia in 1797, and, soon after, 
ers are msposed in large, dense heads, stir- married a young lady with a considera- 
rounded with a close, scaly, and usnally ble fortune. He then resided at Buwlry, 
spiny involucre, and are of a pur|:)lc color, in Yorkshire ; but, his wife dying in about 
with a few exceptions. The sjiccies are eighteen months, he went to liiiieoln, 
not so numerous in the U. States as where he ahaiidoned himstdf to dissipa- 


in Europe ; but we have two, that have 
been introduced from that continent, veiy 
abundant in certain districts. One of 
these, C. lanceolatus^ is very common by 
road sides, and in waste places, but has 
not hitherto attracted much attention as a 
noxious weed. The other, C. arvenstSy 
improperly called Canada thistlcy is tlie 
most troublesome weed of northern cli- 
mates. It has overrun large tracts in the 
Northern, and is now getting a footing in 
the Middle States. It is never found, 
however, in veiy sandy, gravelly or |H*uty 
soils, but generally in such as are loamy 
and dry. It is nearly impossible to eradi- 
cate it, on account of the distance to 
which the roots penetrate : an instance is 
given of the descending roots having 
been dug out of a quarry, nineteen feet in 
length ; and it has been found to shoot 
out horizontal roots or stolons in every <ii- 
rection, some eight feet in length, in a 
single season. At the same time, its nu- 
merous downy seeds, if suffered to ripen, 
are dispersed by the wind in every direc- 
tion. Laying land down to grass, keeji- 
ing it in that state seven or eight years, 
and, during the whole time, jndling up 
every slioot as soon as it appears, is the 
most effectual mode hitherto dcvis(id of 
keeping it under. Formerly, it was pulled 
when beginning to come into flower, and 
given as food to horses and cows. Tlie 
ashes yield a very pure vegetable alkali. 
It is readily distinguished by tiuj small 
size of the flowers. 

Thistle, Knights of, or Knights of 
St. Andrew ; according to some writers, 
instituted by A chains, king of Scots, 
in memory of an appearance in tie. 
heavens of a bright cross, resembling that 
whereon St. Andrew suffered martyr- 
dom, seen by Achaius, the night b(*f »re 
he gained a victory over Athelstan, king 
of Englaiid. This order, after having 
much declined, was revived by .Tames H 
of England, in 1687, and again by (pieeii 
Anne, m 1703. The motto is ^*JVemo me 
impunt lacessiC^ 

Thistle WOOD, Arthur, memorable for 
his concern in the political commotions 
which disturbed England after the resto- 
ration of regal government in France, 


tion, and, having squandered his property 
at tlio gaming table, was obliged, at 
length, to take refuge in London. Tlu^re 
he remaiiual some time, muking, how- 
ever, occasional voyages to America and 
France. In the lattf*r country lie con- 
nected himself with the partisans of an- 
archy and revolution, and proliahly con- 
tracted that spirit of discontent wliieh in- 
fluenced his future conduct. After tin' 
peace of Amiens, he ivtnrncd to Kngland, 
and improved his circumstanees by a 
secoiul marriage. But he had now he- 
coiiic a gamlilcr by profession ; and, hav- 
ing associated himself with other pei*sons 
of desperaU? character, he engaged in 
scliemes which drew on him the notice 
of go v(*i*n merit. When the riots in Spa 
fields took place, he was arrested, with 
Watson and irtliers ; and the proccaalinirs 
against him on that occasion only scried 
to irritate his passions, find ])roin})t him 
to stjch rrutrageons Indravior touanL*' 
lord Hidmourh, then seen'tary of state, as 
occasioned his suhseejnent (hitrmtion in 
prison for a considenible time. On hi'^ 
libei'Htion, lie gave way to the* suggi'siif >ns i >f 
rage atid d<‘spair, and became tin* pnnei-^ 
pal agent in the memorable (\ato >lrer; 
conspirae\, the ohi(‘et ot’ whiefj was ti* 
murder scjveral memfiers of the adiininr 
trafion at a ealfuiet dinnf*r, ainl exeit*' ao 
insurrf‘ction in the city of Lond(ni. 'I hi- 
absurd scjjem** was he4raye<i hv a mao 
einploy(Ml as a spy by the mim>trv . afni 
the insane [>rf>jectors were arreso d. lO'i 
as liiey were airout Ui proeeed Ut the < \. 
eution of the/ir purpose. lh‘in!r ami 
rf)ndemned as a traitor, ThiNth uooo 
with his eoadjutois, snlFered iht* sem r: 
of the law, May I, IHl>0. 

'I'lIOMAS AqiHNAS. (See .//'///hof.;. i 

Thom. FA NS. {See Chrisfifms f-; > ’ 

'l^koTnajf.) 

l.'*JiOMAS A Kemfis ; that Is, - ! 

KempcTiy or Kanipfrty a sttiad town 
the arclibishopi'ic of Cologtuj, wherr le* 
was born in 1388, thougli, ac<N)rding to 
some accounts, Kampen in Overy.-sei 
was his birthplace. His femily name 
was Hamerken or Hammerleiu (Malleo- 
lus, or Hammer). His parents, who were* 
poor, designed him, from an early age, 
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for the church ; and he received instruc- 
tion and assistance from Florentius, prior 
of a monastery of regular canons, at De- 
venter, in Overyssel. With such an ex- 
ample and such lessons, the youth was 
led to devote himself to the rigorous ob- 
servance of monastic practices ; and, at 
the age of twenty, he retired, with a 
strong inclination for the monastic life, to 
tJie Augustine convent on mount St. Ag- 
nes, near Zwoll, where, after five yeara 
of ]m>l>ation, he took the vows. Here, 

. (listinguish<Ml for the apostolical simplicity 
of his character, and Christian j)urity c»f 
his life, he died in 1471, sijpc'rior of the 
convent. His works, some of which 
have not yet been printed, W(‘re first pub- 
lished in 14J)4 (folio). Th<i best edition 
is that ol* the Jesuit Soinniel (1(>00, 4to.), 
which is not, however, complete. His 
printed works are all in Latin, and con- 
sist of sermons, discourses, <‘xhortations, 
and taher ascetic trt*atises, hymns, prayers, 
and some lives. His SoUloquid jlmmrPj 
his Jlortulus Rosarum, atid his sermons, 
liave always hehl an honorable rank 
amr)ng th(‘ mystical writers. His I)e 
Ifniiatione fltrisfi Libri /L, th(i most cele- 
brated of Ijis works, has been translated 
into all modern languages, and has l>een 
rc'puhlished more than a thousand times. 

If f>enetrates so d(‘(‘ply into the genuine 
spirit of Christianity, that it has bt‘en re- 
<-eived w^ith ('cpial tiivor l)y the most op- 
j)osite s«*cfs. 

Tinnivs, AntoitK' Leonard, an inge- 
nious 1‘^refich writer, horn at (Vermont, 
i/I .Vu\ergne, in was ])lace(l, in his 

font!) at iht' col|(‘ge ot’ Duplessis in 

{^iris, wla-n* he soon distinguish(*d him- 
!l‘ and, at tin* age of tiftetwi, obtained a 
jin/r. Although <lesigned for the la\v, 
hi ■ iiH'liii/iiioiis led him to the eullivation 
jjoiiit' literature, and la* hecanu' pro- 
!• >-(.!' at the collegt‘ of Heauvais. In 
Srrri, jjo \vas emplo\ed as se<‘re(ary to 
‘;»e duke of’ I’rasliu, minister of foreign 
ilhilrs, atlf'rwards hel<l the same post in 
• hi Si rvice of llu^ <luke of (Orleans, and 
<hod at Chat<TUi d’Oidlins, in 1785. 
I'ho/uas was a man of geiuu'ous and ele- 
\atrd il olings, and an excelh'iit writer. 
'I’iif' iiesf knowrj of his wairks arc his 
or Mulogdos of Distinguished 
Men, several of which ohlaiiual the prize 
of' the academy. 'They are in general 
eh,iraeleri'/(*d by vigorous eloquence, bold- 
ness of thought, and a wann zeal for the 
interests fd* bumaruty, virtue and knowl- 
aige ; but they tire not always free from 
exaggeration of style and expression, and 
loo great an eflbrt after efiect. The best 


of his eulo^es are those on Descartes, 
Sully, marshal Saxe, and the daupbiu. 
His Essai aur lea Mogta (2 vols., 1773) 
acquired him much reputation, on ac- 
count of its brilliant imagery, strong and 
just thought, and interesting views of an- 
cient and modern orators. His Esaai aur 
lea Femmes is less esteemed. Among his 
poems, tiie best are liis Epitre au Peuphy 
Odt aur le TempSy and Poime de Jumt iv- 
ville. 

Thomas, Christians of St. (See 
Christians of SL Thomas.) 

Thomas, St., a)M» culled Didymus (the 
ftirmer being the Hebr'*w, ilie latter the 
Greek w'ord, hignifying twin), one of the 
twelve disciph s, was born in Galilee, of a 
family of ftsluTineti. He followed Jesus 
with the most de\oted attaclinieiib dur- 
ing the three last years of his ministry; 
and the scene w ith his master, after the 
re.surrt‘ction, is well known. He is said 
to have preached the gospel among the 
Parthians ; but the particulars of his life 
are unkiiowTi. Tradition relates that he 
suffered martyrdom at Calamine, which 
Tillemont conjectures to be Calainoiie, in 
Arabia. There are some waitings attrib- 
uted to him, hut they are spurious. 

Thomas, St.; the principal of the 
Virgin isles, in the West Indies, belonging 
to Denmark; Ion. 64® 55' W.; lat. 18® 
22' N. It is eleven miles long, and two 
broad ; })opulation in 1815, 5050 ; whites, 
550 ; fre<j blacks, 1500 ; slaves, 3000. It 
abounds with peiatoes, millet, manioc, 
fruits, sugar and tobacco. It has a safe 
and commodious harbor. The tow n con- 
sists chiefly tif one le,ng street, at the end 
of which is the Danish faetorv. Most of 
the liouses are of’ brick, being built and 
tiled in the Dutch fashion, yet but of one 
story. The trade of this small island, 
particularly in time of peace, is very con- 
siderable. 

Thomas, St.; an island in the Atlantic, 
near tin* coast of Guinea, situated on the 
equinoctial line, about forty miles long, 
and thirty broad ; Ion. 6® 55' E. 'J’he 
climare is hot, moist, and unwholesome 
to Europeans. Tht‘ soil is fertile, and 
produces the fruits of the climate in g' eat 
abundance. The island is well wateicd. 

Ill the centre is a high mountain, •covered 
with wood and fruit trees, and wrapped 
in almost perpetual clouds, frem which 
descend a luimlKjr of rivulets, which 
water the sugar-cane plantations in the 
valleys at the bottom. The ecclesi^tical 
government is in the hands of the bishop, 
a suffiTigan to the archbisho}) of Lisbon. 
Chief town, Povoacon, with 700 houses. 
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Thomasius, or Thomasen, Christian, a however, was furnished by one of his 
distinguished German philosopher and brothers with money enough lo* enter the 
critic, was bom at Leipsic, in 1655, studied school of doctor Allison, at Thunder hill, 
at Frankfort on the Oder, and, returning in Maryland. In those rimes, htwiks were 
to Leipsic in 1679, delivered philosophi- veiy mre, so that a single h‘xicon served 
cal and law lectures there. But his inno- the whole school. It is relaUMl, that one 
vations on established usages (lO the gen- of the boys having brought from Phila- 
eral astonishment, he wote the program dclphia a volume of the Spectator, it wiw 
of his lectures in 1688 in the vernacular rea<l by Thompson with such (lelighi, 
tongue), and his freedom of thinking, that, upon his school-fel low’s tolling him 
raised him many enemies, ami he wils that a whole set of the work was to he 
finally obliged to leave the country. In sold at a bookstore in that })la<^e, ho set 
1690, he went to Halle, where he took an off the next day, without asking leave. 


active part in establishing the university', 
in which he became professor of law', 
and, afterwards, head of tlie university, 
and remained there till his death, in 1728. 
Thomasius was the first to use the Ger- 
man language in university lectures ; ancl 
he exerted his influence to procure tlie 
abolition of torture, of trials for witch- 
craft, and of restraints upon freedom of 
thought. He contributed to introduce a 
more rational and philosophical criticism ; 
and his services, in shaking the doctrines 
of the Aristotelian scholastics, were of 
the highest importance. Among Ijis 
works, the principal are, Free Thoughts, 
or Monthly Dialogues ; History of Wis- 
dom and Folly ; and Rational and Chris- 
tian Thoughts on Various Subjects of 
Philosophy and Jurisprudence, which in- 
volved him in numerous controversions 
with men of narrow and bigoted minds. 
Luden has written a life of Thomasius 
(Berlin, 1805). 

Thomasto.v; a post-town of Lincoln 
county, Maine, on the east side of the 
river St. George, and on the west side of 
Penobscot bay, seven miles south of 
Warren, thirty-seven east of Wiscassent; 
population in 18.30, 1221. It hn^ more 
than doubled in pupuiation within ihon 
last ten years. The princifial business ol’ 
the town con.sists of the lime trade. V2‘iy 
large quantities are burned licre, atid 
shiftped to all jmrts of th(‘ country. 

Thomist.s. (Stje Jlqidnas^ amJ Scho- 
lastics,) 

Thompson, Benjamin. (See Rum- 

ford.) 

Thompson, CharlOvS, secretary of the 
American revolutionary congress, was 
born in Ireland, in Novtnnber, 1729, aii<l 
was about elev63n years of agt; wln*n he 
arrived in America. He left his native 
country with his father and three elder 
brothers: the former died on the pas- 
sage, and the youtlis were turned ashore 
by the captain, at New Castle, with but 
very slender means of providing for 
themselves in a strange land. Charles, 


walked to Philadelphia, and, having pos- 
sessed himself of the treasure, n'tiirncd 
to school without further delay. At this 
seminary, he obtained a knowledge cd' 
the Greek and Latin languages, mathe- 
matics, and oilier branches of study, 
which enabled hiiii, whilst a ver\^ young 
man, to keep the Friends’ academy in 
PhiJaflolpliia. He aftervv'ards married, 
and went into hiKsiiiess in that c’ity. His 
princi[)lcs wore early of a most repnl)!i- 
can cast ; and it is even asserted, that In* 
began the opposition to the stamp act in 
Pennsylvania. . Immediately after tie? 
first congress had assembled in Pliilad<d- 
pliia, Ik^ was chosen their secn*tary. 3'he 
duties of this ofii(!e he c*ontitnied to 
cliarge with great reputation to hiiiis< 
and advantage to tlie cause, until theehi'^e 
of the war. His well-known integiity 
prof‘ured implicit credit fu* ev(‘ry thing 
published witfi his name. After tin* adnp 
li(»n of the new constitution, be a'^sl'nied 
at the organization of the m^w gn\ rrn 
inenl, and was tin* jM*rson deputed to ui 
form Wasliington of hi'- iiomination to 
the ])r('sidenr\ . Washingtfm 
mueh to retain iiim in its^rrNiee, hui. n- 
his own wm’ds, “the suital>Ie hour f li . 
retirenn‘nf was now eome.'' I lurmir tli.i' 
n;tire{nc*nf, lie piihlislu'd a lra]i‘^lali< ai 
the fJihle, anti a synopv*-is of tin 
'restantent. ! lis di‘atli oefuund m 
His <lispt)silioij was remarkahl\ ijond u,.: 
<*lieerfid. Me. pc»sse'-is< <l a iireat 'Inu * » j 
natmai sagacilv. Me was a /ralou i 
))iihliean of tin* old scliof>f and 
moral arni religions. The Indiajj'^, nitf» • w ^ 
ol whr>se, tribes he was adopted, g:i\ o hjr.. 
a name signifying “tin" m?m r)f troth. ' 
Thomson, James, a dislitiguisln tl Ih i. 
ish poet, was Itont in 1700, at l ahi.un, tn a, 
K<dso, ill Scotland, being one of the nun' 
children of the iiiini.ster of that plae* 
He was sent to the, srdiool <»f J<‘dhMrgl’ , 
where lie early discovered a propc^.nsity 
to poetry, which drew the attention o*f 
the neighboring gentry. He was removf.^l 
to the university of Edinburgh, and in 
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\]uced, by the wishes of his friends, to 
study divinity ; but be soon gave up the- 
ological studies, and paid an exclusive at- 
tention to literature. After acting some 
time os a private tutor to lord Bitiiiing, he 
quitted the university, and went to Lon- 
don, where his Winter was purchased by 
Millar for a very trifling consideration, 
and published in 172(), with a dedication 
to sir rfjKiuccr Compton. Its merits, how- 
ever, were not discovered until it acci- 
tleijtally caught the eye of Mr. Whately, 
who brought it into general notice. It led 
to tlie author’s introduction to Pope. In 
1727, he published his Summer, wliich 
he addressed to Bubb Doddington, his 
J^>em to the Mernoiy of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, his Britannia, and, in 1728, his Spring, 
and, in I7.‘K), Jiis Autumn. lie had previ- 
ously brought ciU the stage his tragedy of 
Soplioiiisba ; and not long after, he was 
siieried as tin* iraveiling associate of Mr. 
Malbot, with wliom he visited the conti- 
jient. On liis return, he was rewarded 
with tlie fjost of secretary of briefs by the 
lord cliancellor Talltot, which was nearly 
a siriecuiw About thistime, he published 
his jioem 4)f Liheny, with the cool rticep- 
litm of which he was inueh disappointed, 
r^ooti after the ii('ath (»f lord ehancellor 
iaihoi ‘ acaied idiomson’s office, and 
lord Hardwick, who succt'cded to the 
seals, i>ave it lo another. Vn introduction 
to I’redc'i.c, ..ICC ot’ Wales, produced 
him a jiension from that prince of £100 
j>erarmum. In I7d8, he pr<)4 1 need a st^coml 
trag<Ml\, eutitk’d Agamemnon, wliich was 
eisldlx K ceived, aiul a third, entitled Ed- 
waul and Ideanora. In 1740, he eom- 
})<:*>< (I iIm' inas(|Ue of Alfred, in conjuiic- 
Jj. •! Nvirh Mallet; hill wiiieh of them wrote 
lU* >ong, sima* bet'oiia* national, of Rule 
-Uafr ia, Ins uoi h(‘en ascertained. In 
h h\ his moM suc(‘essful tragedy, entitled 
r.MiM i-ed and Sigismunda, was brought 
<’in ;md warmly applauded, 'fhe follow- 
Oi; ^ea^ p»'oduced his (,'astle of Indo- 
e .. lie now t^>btained the place of 
ur\ev U'general oftlu* Leiwvard islands, 

. iu s.MHi after (1748) iliedofa eold caught 
ii de 'riiauM's, in the forty-eiglith year 
• st* Ins age. lb* was lutried at Riclimond, 
Old a nuiumnent was erected to him in 
\\ e. tminster ahhe^y in 1702, with the prof- 
:i- of' an c<li(ioji of his works. He li’ft a 
lagedv etiiiih'd (mriolanus, winch was 
acteu liir tlie benefit of his family. 

4 ')o>i .'H was large and ungainly in per-- 
If. : hd somewhat heavy in deportment, 
except among intimate friends, by whom 
he was much beloved ftir the kindness of 
Ins heart. He was njitiarkably indolent, 


and too much disposed to indulge in the 
grosser pleasures of sense. His Seasons 
abounds in sensibility and beauty of nat- 
ural description. His diction, although 
occasionally cumbrous and labored, is 
always energetic and expressive. His 
Castle of Indolence is the most spirited 
and beautiful of all the imitations of 
Spenser, both for moral, poetical and de- 
scriptive })Ower. His tragedies possess 
little dramatic interest. (See Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets.) 

Thomson, doctor Thomas, an eminent 
British chemist, is a native of Edinburgh. 
His first separate published work, which 
came out in 1800, was a translation, in 
three volumes, of Fourcroy’s Chemistry, 
with Notes. This was succeeded by a 
System of Chemistry (4 vols., 8vo., 1802), 
which has passed through many editions, 
and is become one of the standard works 
on chemical science. In 1810, he pub- 
lishe<l the Elements of Chemistry (8vo.); 
in 1812, the History of the Royal Society 
of London l4to.); in 1813, Travels in 
Sweden ; and in 1830, Outlines of the 
Science of Heat and Electricity. His com- 
munications to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, Nicholson’s Journal, and other sci- 
entift(5 periodicals, are numerous and 
highly valuable. A still greater number 
of his papers may be found in the Annals 
of Philosofthy, a monthly publication, 
which he established in 1812. He con- 
ducted the Annals till 1818, when, on his 
being af)j)ointe(I Regius professor of chem- 
istry at Glasgow (which compelled him 
to prepare and deliver a laborious course 
of lectures), he confided the task of edi- 
toi*s])ip to his friends, doctor Bostock and 
Mr. Arthur Aikin. In 1819, he resumed 
his office of editor, but finally relinquish- 
ed it, in 1826, to Mr. Richard Phillips, a 
scientific member of the society of 
PViends. Doctor Thomson is a member 
of the l^ondon and Edinburgh Royal 
Societies, of the Linnsean, Wernerian, and 
geological societies, and of the imperial 
academy of Petersburg. 

Thomsonite ; a mineral which, until 
lately, was regarded as a variety of meso- 
type, from wliich, however, it differs es- 
sentially m respect to cleavage, the form 
of its crystals, and its chemical •composi- 
tion. It occurs, generally, in masses of a 
radiating structure, in the cavities of 
which, crystals are occasionally observed, 
whose form is that of a right square 
])risiTi. It is colorless, and translucent in 
the mass : but small fragments are trans- 
parent. It possesses considerable lustre, 
approaching to pearly, is brittle, and 
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scratches fluor. Its crystals do not cleave 
parallel to the terminating planes of the 
prism. It consists of 


Silex, 36,80 

Aluminey 31.36 

Lime, 15.40 

Magnesia^ 0.20 

Peroxide of iron, 0.60 


Water, 13.00 

Before the biow-pi[ie, it swells, curls, and 
becomes snow-white and opaque, but 
does not melt. When exposed to a red 
heat, it becomes opaque, very white, and 
shining like enamel : the edges are round- 
ed, but it does not altogether lose its shape, 
but loses 13 per cent. It occurs at Kil- 
patrick, near Dumbarton, Scotland, also 
in Nova Scotia, in trap. 

Thor, or Tir ; the Jupiter of the Ger- 
mans ; the god of thunder. He was rep- 
resented as an old man with a long beard, 
a crown with diverging rays, dresde<l in a 
long garment, holding in his right hand a 
sceptre with a lily, and having around his 
hea«l a circle of stars. Sacrifices were 
offered to him under oaks ; hence the 
German name thimder-oak. Boniface 
(q. V.) felled the Thor-oak near Geismar. 
Thursday (day of Thor) htu i.s name 
from him. 

Thora. (See Tora,) 

Thorium. In the year 1815, Berzelius 
supposed that he had discovered a new 
earth among the ingredients of the (iado- 
linite, to which he gave the name thorina ; 
but he afterwards ascertained that tiiis 
substance was a phosphate of ytlruu In 
1828, he received from professor Ksinark 
of Christiania, in Norway, a black mineral, 
like obsidian, and having a specific grav- 
ity of 4.63. To this mineral Berzcjliiis 
gave the name of thorite. It was dis- 
covered in sienite, in the ish^ of f^dr-dii, 
near Brevig, in Noiway, and is very 
scarce. The mineral has the following 


composition : — 

Thorina, 57.1 M 

Lime, 2.5S 

Peroxide of iron, 3.10 

Deutoxide of manganese, .... 2.30 

Magnesia, 0.36 

Peroxide of uranium, 1.61 

Protojeide of lead, 0,80 

Oxide of tin, 0.01 

Silex, 18.08 

Water, 0J50 

Potash, 0.14 

Soda, , O.iO 

Alumine^ 0.0(> 

Undecomposed matter. 1.70 


99.54 


To obtain thorina from this mineral, it 
was reduced to mwder, and digested in 
muriatic acid. The muriatic solution, 
after the separation of the silex, was pre- 
cipitated by caustic ammonia, which 
threw down the thorina, still contami- 
nated by various impurities. By a variety 
of operations, it was separated from these, 
with the exception ofasmall quantity of ox- 
ide of manganese, whicli it was impossible 
to get rid of When mixed with charcoal 
powder, and heated to redness in a porce- 
lain tul>e, while a current of dry chlorine 
is made to pass over it, chloride of thori- 
um is obtained. When tliis chloride is 
heated with potassium, a slight detona- 
tion takes place, and a dark-gray matter is 
olitairied. When washed with water, a 
little hydrogen gas is given out, the 
chloride of potassium dissolves, and the 
thorium is left in a powder, liaving an 
iron-gray color and metallic lustre. Like 
aluminum, it appt^ars to be malleable. It 
is not oxidized by water, even when as- 
sisted hy heat. When gently heated in 
thf' open air, it takes ftre, and burns with 
very great splendor, being converted into 
thorina. The earth thus formed is snow- 
white, and exhibits no traces of fusion, 
n< It withstanding the very high tcmipera- 
ture during the combustion. When tho- 
rium is put into dilute sulphuric acid, a 
strong effervescence, witli the disengage- 
ment of hydrogen gas, takes jilaei* at first ; 
hut this soon stops, even though th<‘ liquid 
be healed. Nitric acid acts iqmn thoriuru 
with still less energy than sulphurii* aei<!. 
But iiiurialic acid dissolves it rapidly, 
with tin; evolutifin of hydrogen 
Thoriuiii is not acted on by tie* <‘7iff>ne 
alkali(‘s. The only compound \vhief! 
thorium seems capalile of forming Aviila 
oxygen is thorina. 3 Vj obtain tins -ni: 
stance in the state «f a hviirate, b.U' 
iJtdy to ad(l caustic potash iri rfi(* solmior, 
of thorina in an acid. Ilyilrate ot'lbonni 
is gelatinous, and e-ontraet.s wJiile drv Ini:. 
\Vh en moist, it dissolves readily in acid-; 
but it is much h;ss solubb^ wliett dix. 
Tlif* salts whicJi it forms ha\ e n. styptn 
taste, Idiis hydrate is insolui/le in 6*4 
eaiustie Hlkaii(;s ; but it dissolvt .s in ih« 
carl>fmates. It is nu>re soluble* in f'oln 
than in lu>t carbonate of ammonia, 'flio 
rinais <livStingulshed from the other eardi ; 
by the following proiw^rty iis sulphate i-. 
precipitated from its solution by raisitig }i 
to a boiling tem]>erature, and dissolvch^ 
again, though slowly, in cold water, 'flic 
Halts of thorina are not of sufticient irn- 
jjortance to require description. 

Tuohlacius (Thorlakseii), Bkule and 
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B6rge ; father and son. Skvle Thotdstn^ 
the rormer, was bom in Iceland, in 1741, 
and died at Copenhagen, in 1815, where he 
was rector of the Latin school. Besides 
his participation in the Heimskringla^ his 
preface to the first part of the Seeiriundic 
Kdda, and some short Essays upon Thor, 
two Runic stones, &c., he was the author 
of a valuable work entitled Jlniiquitatum 
Borealium Ohservationes (Co[)enhagen, 
1778 — and of commentaries upon the 
Ifakojiar-Qiliffa, the Grotla-Savngr^ the 

• HaiistlavfifTj &c, son, born at Col- 

hurg, in 1775, professor of theology at 
t Copenhagen, hfis also thrown much light 
on northern anti(juities and literature, by 
' veral works : he likewise furnished the 
means for eoinphitiiig the? [iuhheation of 
;he Hviinskriiifrla ^ and of* the Sccrnuiidic 
Kdda, which had been delayed for tliirtv 
years. 

Tuorx; a to\v^l in the Prussian gov- 
ernment of Marienwerdcr, province of 
West Prussia, on the Vistula, about 90 
:nil(*s from its mouth; 100 iniks iiorth- 
w<‘sr ot' Warsaw ; Ion. E. ; lat. 5.‘i^ 

I N.; [lopulation, 9000. It cimsists of 
the f)I<I and new towns, separated from 
eaeli oth«'r by a wall and ditch ; both sur- 
rounded by a mound and nioat. Thorn 
\', as fornx'rly eonsideiaa! a plae(’ of great 
strength. It eontains one Liitlit ran and 
three (.^atholie ehurehes, two convents, a 
(Catholic gynmasiuin, and a military acad- 
emy, and some* manntaetnres ; hut its 
•ommeree is Icvss than tornH‘rl>, the Vis- 
(ola having become more' shallow, so that 
^^“ssels of burden can no longer come nj) 
to the to\\ n. (See J ’lstulft.) ft was lor- 
mej'ly distingu isljed among (he llansc 
oAMts. <%»pernieus (<|. \ .) was horn liere 
n I \72, 

'[CnoHN Xtu’Lf:. (^rr SlramoJiinrn,) 

TnoKN'roN. Ihnim ll, a miscellaneous 
Nv riti‘r gerniine humor, the son of an 
.ipoth<‘etn'\ , \Mis horn in Loiaion, in 1724, 
ind >«nj<iied at Oxford. In 1750, lie studieci 
Mh\sie. h’lt soon after united with the. elder 
‘ olman in tlu' tvstahlisluneiit of the amus- 
ng periodi(\'il pa|M*r (Mitith’d the (\>n- 
ooi'^senr. Assuming literature as a pro- 
t ssion, he was also a ])rofuse contributor 

magazines, newspapei-s, and all the 

i io<iieals (d‘ the da ^ , chiefly in the light 
■ od Imnmnais way. lie projecte<l a lu- 

• henms exiiihltioit of sign fiuintirigs, xvhich 
^alin'/,ed (empomry objects, events and 
ijersouH, and amused for a season, and 
wrou^ a hurlc!S<|ue Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
l>ay. In 1 7(10, in conjunction with War- 
ner and (dolman, be published two voJ- 
unu»H of a translation of Plautus, after- 

voi., XII. 2i 


wards completed in five. He died in hiH 
forty-seventh year. 

Thorough Bass. Thorough bass is 
the art by which harmony is superadded 
to any proposed bass, and includes the 
fundamental rules of composition. This 
branch of the musical science is twofbldL 
theoretical and practical. Theoretical 
thorough bass comprehends the knowl- 
edge of the connexion and disposition of 
all the several chords, harmonious and 
dissonant, and includes all the establish- 
ed laws by which they are formed and 
regulated. Practical thorough bass is 
conversant with the manner of taking the 
several chords on an instrument, as pre- 
scribed by the figures placed over or un- 
der the bass part of a composition, and 
supposes a familiar acquaintance with the 
powers of those figures, a facility in taking 
the chords they indicate, and judgment in 
the various applications and effecia of 
those chords in accompaniment. 

Thoroughwort. (See Soneset,) 

Thorwardsf.iv, Albert, since 1826, 
])resideiit of the academy of St. Luke at 
Rome, the most distinguished of living 
sculptors, who has shed a new lustre upon 
the fine arts, and whose works would bo 
considered as masterpieces in any age, 
was l)orn about 1772, at Copenhagen, but 
has lived for about thirty-three years past 
in Rome. His father, a native of Ice-* 
land, was a poor stone-cutter and carver, 
lie observed the talents of his son, awl 
placed him at the school of design in the 
academy of fine arts at Copenhagen, 
wIicTe he gained the first prize of the 
academy, with which is connected a 
small pension, to enable the successful 
<*ompctitor to study for four years in 
Home, Thoiwaldsen, being without any 
pKunuiiary means of his own, went to 
Rome in a Danish fngate, by way of 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta and Naples. Ho 
studied zealously; hut, as the expenses of 
a sculptor in Rome are considerable, he 
<*onld not, in the beginning, show hie 
tahuit in great works. After the cessation 
of his pension, he was in very straitened 
circumstances. But Zoega (q. v.) be- 
came his friend and adviser; and, con- 
scious of his powers, he took couraM, and 
made the model of a Jason, at me mo- 
ment when he has just succeeded in 
gaining the golden fleece. The hero is 
represented in an attitude of calm nm- 
deur, resting on his right foot, his head 
inclined towards the left side ; the^ 
ficfice hangs negligently over his left" 
m*m, whilst the spear rests in his uplifted 
right : the figure is naked, excepting the 
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E covered by the helmet, shoiilder- 
ind sandals. This model met with 
universal applause, and was one of the 
objects shown to every stranger. Hope, 
of Amsterdam, commissioned the artist 
to execute the colossal figure in marble. 
This was the beginning of his reputa* 
tion ; and he now proceeded to other 
works of the highest merit. His basso- 
relievo, Achilles, sitting with averted 
face and suppressed ire, while the heralds 
of Agamemnon are carrying away the 
reluctant Briseis, delivered to them by 
Patroclus, may be put by the side of tlie 
finest bassi-relievi of the ancients. His 
colossal Mars, in a standing posture, rest- 
ing on his reversed lance, and seizing 
with his right hand the olive-branch, ex- 
cels even the Jason, and is considered the 
finest modern work in this style. This 
Mars, and the Adonis, commended by 
Canova as a masterpiece, were finished in 
1808. His statues, previously made some- 
what under the natural size, such as Ve- 
nus, Apollo, Bacchus, Cupid, Psyche, 
Hebe, Ganymede, Mercury killing Argus, 
&c., are well known, as he has often re- 
peated them in marble. They have few 
equals, and, as well as his other works, 
have been engraved, by Riepenhausen 
and Mori, in outlines, of which thirty 
appeared at Rome in 1811. His four re- 
lievi for the sides of a baptismal fount, 
are distinguished for invention and group- 
ing. They are a baptism of Christ, a 
Madonna with the infant Jesus and tiie 
child John, a Christ blessing the little 
children, and a group of angels. These, 
and his four medallions for the public 
hall in Copenhagen, are models of a com- 
plete cycle in sculpture. For the front 
of the new cathedral in Copenhagen lie 
has made a St. John preaching in the 
desert, in basso-relievo ; for the niches of 
the vestibules, the great prophets ; for the 
frieze, Christ carrying the cross ; for the 
interior of the church, the tw'elve apos- 
tles ; for the high altar, the Savior him- 
self. Part of these are already executed 
in marble. The greater part are still iii 
model. Thorwaldsen in these works has 
strikingly accomplished tlie difficult task 
of reprinting Christian subjects in 
sculpture — a ta£ much more difficult than 
tlmt which Michael Angelo undertook in 
his Moses, because the power and vigor, 
predominant In the character of the He- 
brew prophet, are much better adapted to 
the plastic art than the deep feeling of 
Christ, filled with the idea of revealing a 
fiiture world, which is more proper for 
painting. Among the most beautiful pro- 


ductions of Thorwaldsen are the three 
Graces, models of calm, poetic beauty, 
with nothing of the modem and piquant, 
from which even Canova’s Graces are 
not quite free ; his lovely allegorical fig- 
ures, Day and Night, and the frieze m 
one of the rooms of the papal palace on 
Monte Cavallo, in basso-relievo. It has 
been copied in terra coUa (q. v.) ; also 
his truly poetical figure Hope. After 
these, he made two not less beautiful Ci^- 
atides, of the size of life, and bassi-relievi 
for the tomb of the young Bethmann of 
Frankfort on the Maine, who died in Flor- 
ence. Among his other bassi-relievi are 
a Bacchus letting Cupid drink out of his 
cup ; Minerva placing a butterfly on the 
head of tlie human figure made by Pro- 
metheus ; Cupid holding up to Venus his 
little hand, stung by a bee ; Hygeia giving 
drink to the serpent of ASsculapius from 
her cup ; Cupid endeavoring to restore 
consciousness with the touch of his arrow 
to the fainting Psyche ; the Muses dancing, 
to the sound of Apollo’s lyre, around the 
Graces. Young male beauty was never 
conceived or executed more perfectly 
than in iiis Shepherd. The king of Den- 
mark conferred on Thorwaldsen the order 
of the Daiiebrog, and king Joachim of Na- 
j>les (Murat) the order of the Two SiciBcs, 
Among his recent works is Alexander’s 
triumphal entry into Babylon, in basso- 
relievo, ordered by Napoleon, and exe- 
cuted in a vf‘ry short time. It may he 
(•.ailed an <^pic poem in marble. Tliis, 
witli four other fine b?issi-relievi, was 
bought for tluj castle of Christianshiirg. 
He has also made a Mercury in the art 
of killing Argus aslcf^p. The restoration 
of the yFgiru'tic statues (see JKf^netan 
Slyle\ excavated iti IHll^ in A.gina, and 
bought by the king of Bavaria, lias 
conlidtid to Iiiin. He htis ceased to make 
]»ortiTiit busts, though very high priets 
have betui offiTed for them. Ht! Iins 
lately madi‘ two cundelahras, from the 
description which PauwiniaH gives of 
those in the lemphi of .Itipiter, in .^thefts. 
For t}ii‘ city of Warsaw he made fhr- 
niodfJ of tiip «*olossiil bnuize statue, 0 / 
Cofx*rnicus, which was first exhibited 
th(5 public May 11, IHBI — oiu^ of the 
noblest, statues in existence — and uu 
equestrian fijnire of Poniatowski at the 
moment of hi» leaping into the Fdstc r, 
after the battle of Loipsic. He also mmh» 
the monument of Pius Vlf, in 8t. PK(?r'H, 
which is distinguished by simpUcily, mul 
the bust of cardinal Consalvt. (q, v.) His 
works are often engraved in Rome, and 
cut in gems, A medal vritli his head— 
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an uncommonly fine one— has been 
struck in* Rome. In 1819, he visited 
Denmark, and returned through Dres- 
den, Warsaw and Vienna to Rome, in 
1830. Many monarchs have confided to 
his taste the selection of designs for mon- 
uments. While the works of Canova 
(q. V.) are distinguished for loveliness and 
grace, those or Thorwaldsen exhibit a 
calm conception of true beauty, a sim- 
plicity and truth, which seem caught from 
the ideals on which the works of nature 
are formed, and which belong only to 
genius of the highest order. A sculptor 
Bke Thorwaldsen can dispense with the 
minor attractions to which inferior talent 
resorts to win the favor of the multitude ; 
for the power of such striking genius is 
felt even by the most inexperienced 
judges. 

Tiioth. (See Egyptian Mythology^ in 
the article Hieroglyphics ; also Hermes 
Trismegistus.) 

Thou, James Augustus de (in I^atiii, 
Thttanua)^ an eminent magistrate and his- 
torian, born at Paris in 15^, was the third 
son of a president of the parliament of 
Paris. At ten years of age, he was placed 
in the college of Burgundy, and designed 
for the church, but was afterwards sent 
to Orleans, for the study of the civil law, 
^vhich he further cultivated under Cuia- 
cius at Valence. In 1573, he travelled 
into Italy ; and, in 157ft, his high character 
ti)r prudence and ability induced the 
i'ourt to employ him to negotiate with 
marshal Montmorency for the purpose of 
preventing a civil war. On the death of 
I'lis elder brother, in 1579, he dedicated 
hiiiistilf to the law, ui 1584 was made a 
master of requests, and, in 1587, having 
resigned all iiis ]>rovioiis ecclesiastical 
engagements, he married. On the revolt 
oi* I'aris, ])ro<liiccd by the violences of the 
league, he adhered to Henry III, and, 
idler tJie assassination of the <luke of 
(hiise, W41S princijially instrumental in 
rccnnciliiig Henry with the king of Na- 
varre. On the deatli of Henry III, he 
hastened from Venice to support his law- 
J'ul HuccewHor, Henry IV, wdio employed 
him in several important negotiations, and 
nominated him principal librarian to the 
king, on the death of Amyot. In 15M, 
he sii<!ceeded his uncle as prisidmt-h- 
viortier^ and was afterwards one of the 
( "utholic commissioners at the celebrated 
theological conference at Fontainebleau, 
h<?twf3en Du Perron and Du Plessis Mor- 
nai. In the regency of Maty de’ Medici, 
he was appointed one of the directors- 
generai of finance, and otherwise em- 


ployed in nice and difficult matters, in 
which he rendered himself equally con- 
spicuous by integrity and ability. These 
various occupations did not prevent him 
from an assiduous cultivation of litera- 
ture; and being fond of composition in 
Latin verse, in 1584 he gave the world a 
descriptive poem on the subject of hawk- 
ing, entitled De Re aecipitraria (On Fal- 
conry). He afterwards published other 

g ieces of Latin poetry ; but his greatest 
terary labor was the composition, in the 
same uinguage, of a voluminous Histoiy 
of his own Times {Hisioria sui Temporis)^ 
of which the first part was made public 
in 1604. To the great discredit of Henry 
IV, this work was condemned, in sub- 
mission to the influence of the Catholic 
leaders, who were nettled at the froedom 
with which the historian did justice to 
the Huguenots, and censured the popes, 
the clergy, and the house of Guise. The 
history, when finished, consisted of one 
hundred and thirty-eight books, compris- 
ing the events from 1545 to 1607 ; and as 
few' writers have undertaken a work of 
this extent with better qualifications for 
tlie task, it was accomplished in a manner 
which has secured the approbation of 
posterity. Accurately acquainted with 
the politics, revolutions and geography 
of modern Europe, the narrative of De 
Thou is at once copious and exact, while 
his native candor and love of truth have 
ensured all the necessary freedom and 
impartiality. To this work he subjoined 
Commentaries, or Memoirs of his own 
Life, composed in the same spirit. In 
IftOl, he lost his first w ife, by whom he 
had no children, and married a second, 
who brought him three sons and tliree 
daughters. The loss of this lady in 
1616, together with the calamities which 
befell the country after the assassination 
of Henry IV, is thought to have hastened 
his own death, wdiich took place in' 1617, 
at the age of sixty-four. The most com- 
plete edition of the History of De Thou 
is that published in London, in 1733, by 
Buckley, in seven volumes, folio.— See 
Chasles’s Discours sur De H824\, 

which divided the prize of the Frencn 
academy. — ^His eldest son, I\ancU 
gtisluSf bom in 1607, inherited the virtues 
and intelligence of his father, and was 
made master of requests and grwd 
master of the royal library. Cardinal 
Richelieu having discovered that he kept 
up a correspondence wiffi the duchess de 
cinevreuse, studiously kept hina out of all 
confidential employment, which, unhap- 
pily for himself, threw him into the party 
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of Cinqmars, When that imprudent music early flourished in Thrace ; and, if, 
person therefore was detected in a secret as some writers suppose, the Greeks bor- 
correspondeiice with Spain, De Thou rowed many of their relit^ious ceremonies 
was apprehended on the charge of not and notions from the Thracians, we must 
revealing it, and, notwithstanding an able conehide? that the early inhabitants of the 
and eloquent defence, was condemned, country were not altogether so rude as 
and sentenced to lose his head. Resolved the ancients oflen represent them, 
upon a signal sacrifice, the unrelenting TntiAt.K. (Sec PiozzL) 
minister resisted all entreaties in his Thkasimene, or Trasimenus (now 
fiivor, and his execution was irrevocably Perugia) ; a lake of Italy, near P<3rusiiim, 
determined upon. Cinqmai*3, who was celebrated for a battle fought there be- 
the causo of his ruin, hinnbled liitnself tween Hannibal and the Romans un(i<3r 


before him drowned in tears ; hut De 
Thou raised and embraced him, saying, 
“ There is now nothing to be thought of 
but how to die well.” Ho was beheaded 
at Lyons in 1042, at the age of thirty-five, 
universally lamented. 

Thousand and one Nights. (See 
m'lrahian JVigfits.) 

Thousand Legs. (See Centiped.) 

Thoyras. (See Rapin de Phoyras.) 

Thrace. At a remote period of histo- 
ry, Thrace, among the Greeks signified 
all the northern region !)eyond Macedo- 
nia, whose boundaries wen? not distinctly 
known, and which was usually conceived 
of as being a wild, rnoiintaiiious land. In 
a narrower sense, Thrace signifi(3(l the 
tract of country lying north of Mace<Jo- 
nia, bounded east by the Black sea, south 
by the ^Egean and the Propontis, and ex- 
tending northwards to Moesia and the 
Haernus. The land was originally, l)(‘fia'e 
it was cultivated, in part wild, and inliali- 
ited by a fierce and warlike people, among 
whom were the Gelaj: it was, therefore 
represented as the resideiua^ of lh>reas. 
and considered sacred to M.ars. 'j'he 
Greeks early settled colonies ilii^re, and 
the country was not (!i3stitut(j ot* rirJi 
meadows and corn-lands: it abounded in 
mines, and the Thracian horses and riders 
rivalled those of Thessaly. Idje prinr-i 
pal mountains of TJiraco wen; the Hie 
rnus (Balkan), Rhodope anrl Pangams, 
Among the rivers, the largest and njo^l 
celebrated was the Hehnis(no\v Mariiza}. 
The remarkable plae^es were AlaJcira, jm- 
torious for the stupidity of* its inhal)ifmirs, 
which, however, gav<; birth to Demoerj- 
tUfl and Protagoras; Sestos, on the Ibdles- 
mnt, celebrated in th(j story of Hero and 
Leander; and By/antium, on tin; p« iiinsu- 
la on which Constantinoph; now stands. 
The whole country is now includ(‘d in 
the Turkish ejalet, or province, Rumelia, 
or Romania, (q. v,) Jt was formerly gov- 
erned by several princes, th<3ri subject to 
Macedonia, and finally formed a Roman 
province. The tradition of the old Thra- 
cian bard, Orpheus (q. v.), shows that 


FJamiiiins, in whieli tins latter W(;re de- 
feated Nvitli gi-eat loss, B. C. 217. (Sec 
Hannib(d.) “ Such W4asthc niulual aiihn<^s- 
ity of tlie combatants,” says Livy (xxii, 12), 
“that the oartlK|iiake, which overTJiJT>v 
many cities of Italy, turned the course of 
rapid rivers, and tore down mountains, 
was not heedful by them.” (Sf*e an in- 
ten'sting note. (.‘35) on llif' sit<; of the bat- 
tle, in Cinhk Harold^ e. iv. st. hd.) 

Tn'iASYRirerJs ; a iif)ble Athfuiian, Avho 
reiiden;;! great ser\ie(3 to iiis eonntiy, not 
onl> as a gfaua’al in tJu; P(doj)oimesian 
war, during whieh he repf‘at(*tlly dfdi'ateil 
the Spartans, but mor<i ])artieularly by 
deliv<*ritig it from thf‘ dominion of tin* 
thirty tyrants, wlio, after tin; elose of tin; 
>var, had been imposful upiai tin; eity (B. 
C, 404) by tin; vietoriou-^ Spartans. (Se»‘ 
JiUica.) Thras) biilns with thirty of hi-; 
fellow eltj/(‘fis, who, lik<* him, w< n* lo\ 
ers of lilnaty, h it lln‘ city, hut did nor 
rf'main a.n inactive s|><‘e:ator nj‘ tin* ml- 
l*orfunes of his comitiv. 
s;i/.(‘ tJji* llrst ojjpornmil \ to dclivci- Vtf 
ens from the he ocropi' d a .'troje; 

[j|.'n*e on fh- fjord/.-r-' of ,'jn.j 

>!MnhhMl a -maf ic' wC 

v.hich ln‘ hadi- (!► !i:uiC4‘ t-; ih“ aii.-M lv- < ‘ 
the tM"jnts, a>nl’.‘\!-«; th '-'-f dcfl m 
tnring tic Pira n-. d’ h'. n.-i 

sue«a'.">, tin- co*' r 

‘‘iglit :uolc !)S I‘'f --I.'’, ) , :iM i eli.i -.'d Mi- J. 

O]iprc--O!v- fiMMll lie ‘ if'. Tl.!,'; 
tln’o r d t!i ;-! ^ !:'rjioi*r < • ;f '■<' 

tnJ an/l vv idi fM/ .•'(ejinll;! v . \i\ t di 

hiis fu-ducf'd f.r-h* '. run! r* >• c rr d fh 
/antiurn and I'liah h, !!>■ I - i iii, he 
an “Xptrdition c';;/’ 

:nsn nv'ction of fh'' inha))U:ui’ • ! i 

do--. Ife waM di>ti»ti.nn-h:'d rd*'.\r .Jt o, 
eoUfitrvnicn 1)) hi'^ aifh ait l- V' lih* * > 
his pure pairiotis'ii- and 'r - , 

tcn*stf‘dni*ss. 

'rUKKE. iS 7V/r?'A‘ 

'rilRF.E Kings, ddrr, •>; ihtr 'fHti? ^ 
VVisF Men ok Tiit: E=vh'I', 'The nnad'^pof 
eiMifintln* Nf'W *re;*lament, a« gifnfefi !. 
the stnr<»f.b‘stis n» Bf;tlilehem, and ofli ri);;» 
Jnin gold, frankincensf' and my?‘r!f),are t all 
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ed by the Catholic church kiviga ; and the 
festival o£ Epiphany (q. v.) is called the 
ftaat ^ the three hoty kings. Bede even 
nves their names — Graspar, Melchior and 
Balthasar. Cologne boasts of possessing 
their bodies in die cathedral of St. Pe- 
ter’s, where their monument is shown in 
a chapel built by the elector Maximilian, 
whence thw are called the three kings of 
Cologne. The legend relates that they 
were baptized after their return to their 
own country ; that, 300 years afterwards, 
tiieir bodies were transferred to Constan- 
tinople by the empress Helena, thence by 
Eustathius to Milan, and at last to Cologne 
by Renatus. 

Three Rivers. (See Trois Rivihes.) 

Threnody (from aprivoi, grief, and 
song); a song of lamentation, which, un- 
like the narrative, and therefore calmer 
elegy (q. v.), may be the lyrical expres- 
sion of the most violent grief or despair, 
without any soothing mixture. 

Thrush. The birds of this genus are 
hardly distinguishable from the w’arblers, 
except by their superior size. They are, 
however, more frugivorous, living on ber- 
ries, insects and worms. The bill is strong, 
compressed at the sules, and the upi^er 
mandible is slightly notched near the 
point. Their colors, in g<*neral, are not 
brilliant, and many of them have spots 
on the breast, Stweral are distinguished 
for tlieir |K)wers of song, or for the deli- 
cacy of their flesh. We liave seven spe- 
i'ies in the U. States — the mocking-bird, 
cat-bird, American robin, and the brown, 
wood, hennii, and tawny thnishes. 

Till’ ANUS. (See Thoii^ De,) 

Thucydides, the greatest of all the 
(jirenk historians, >vas born at Athens, 
n. i\ 470. His fatlier’s name Avas OIo- 
rws ; his inotluT’s Hegesijiyle, By the 
fither’s side he Avas connected with Mil- 
lifuies, and by his mother’s w’as descend- 
ed from the stock of the kings of Thrace. 
He rcM't‘ived his (‘<lncation at a time 
svlieii Arln'us, having coiKjuered her ene- 
naes, and acquired distinguished fiower, 
oi*<nipie(l ivith /i?al on the liighest 
objects ol’ human effort. The philoso- 
{>hor Anaxagoras, and the orator Aini- 
early iinpartetl to his mind that 
juiinly tone which gives so high ti value to 
bis historical works. He was excited to 
devotee himself to historical studies by the 
applause which the Gn^ek people bestow- 
ed upon Hemdotus, when he rend his de- 
lightful narratives at Olympia. When the 
Pelojionnesian war broke out, he was 
commissioned to raise soldiers for the ser- 
vice of his country. He lived, at that 
21 * 


time, upon his estate on the borders of 
Thrace, and had the superintendence of 
the gold mines in the island of Thssris. 
The flame of war reached these lands, 
and the Spartan commander, Brasidas, 
besieged the city of Amphipolis, which 
was under the protection of the Atlieiii- 
ans. When the Athenian commander 
saw that he could not hold out witiiout 
assistance, he demanded aid of Thucydi- 
des, who, unfortunately, did not arrive till 
the night after the city was suirendered. 
The Athenians punished him by banish- 
ment. Thus the active mind of Tiiii- 
cydides obtained the leisure necessary 
for his historical rmsteipiece, w'hich he 
wrote at Scaptesyla, in Thrace, the birth- 
place of his wife. While in exile, hi? 
dared to enter into connexion with tlie 
Spartans ; not, however, to the iiijuir of 
his country, but for the advantage of his 
historical work ; for he maintained in 
their army certain persons, w ho gave him 
full and authentic information of ail tlie 
events of the Peloponnesian war. Thus 
he was placed in a situation to conipaiv 
reports, and, by a careful examination, to 
determine the truth. He was afterw ards 
recalled to Athens, but returned again to 
Thrace, and died there, in his seventieth 
or eightieth year. According to Pau- 
sanias, he assassinated in Athens. 
This, at least, seems to be certain, that a 
cenotaph was erected to him in Athens. 
The work which has made his name hn- 
mortal bears the title Account of the War 
of the Peloponnesians and Athenians. It 
consists of eight books, of which only 
seven are flnished: the eighth is to be 
considered only as a rough draught, 
w'hich wants the last touches. These 
eight books, however, embrace only twien- 
ty-one years of this memorable war : the 
last six are wanting. This work is the 
production of a deep-searching, clear- 
sighted man, fully acquainted with the 
nature of history. As a work of art, it 
stands far higher than the agreeable nar- 
ratives of Herodotus. While Herodotus 
gi\ es more interesting accounts, he nei- 
tlier penetrates into the character of the 
persons of the action, nor seeks out the 
causes of events springing from the re- 
lations of the various states* Thucydides 
considers history in a higher point of 
view, treats the particular events as the 
result of necessity or choice, and by this 
means makes history a teacher, not mere- 
ly of what has bemi, but of what will be. 
As politics attracted him parflcularly, his 
history has a limited character, but, as 
the political history of a state, is a modd. 
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andf as he himself calls it, a treasure for 
posterity. He first introduced dialogues 
into historical narratives, with a view of 
exhibit!^ the principles and motives of 
the leading agents. He made historical 
writing an art, for he not only skilfully 
united the different threads of the action, 
but investigated truth with a very critical 
spirit Superior to selfishness and na- 
tional prejudice, he dispenses praise and 
blame, reproves vices and praises virtue, 
with impartiality ; and, as he spent a 
great part of his fortune in the collection 
of materials for his history, his accounts 
have great A'alue on tlie score of credi- 
bility. As to his stjte, it justly deserves 
the praise which has been liestowed on it 
by all intelligent judges. It has the great- 
est dignity ; eveiy word has a meaning ; 
and it possesses all the qualities upon 
which the perfection of writing depends. 
His pictures attract as well by the variety 
of the coloring as by the power and indi- 
viduality of the figures. However, at 
times he is obscure. But the present 
text of Thucydides is full of the faults oc- 
casioned by ignorant transcribers. Among 
the editions, that of Duker (Amsterdam, 
1731, folio) is the most complete. Next 
to tliis is the fiipom {17d8, 1789, in G 
vola), valuable on account of the l.>atin 
vension. Thucydides has been translated 
into English by Smith. 

THUiLnERiEs. (See Tuileries.) 

Thuisco^t. (See Tuisco^u) 

Thule. This name the ancients gave 
to the most nortliern country with which 
they were acquainted. Probably the word 
did not always denote tlie samt) country 
or island : many, in fact, may not have 
attached to it the idea of any precise 
country. Hence the many contradictory 
opinions of scholars respecting it. Ao 
cording to Pythias, it is an island, six 
days’ journey to the north of Britannia. 
Some have imagined it to be oiut of the 
Scotch islands, hnt most the coast of’ 
Norway. Mannert and utliers hedieve it 
was Iceland, 

Thummel, Maurice Augustus von, a 
distinguished German author, was born, 
in 17®, near Leipsic, where he studied. 
He sul]^quentiy entered the servicre of 
the duke^f Saxe-Cobourg, whose privy 
counsellor and minister he became in 
1768. From 1775 to 1777, luj travelled 
in France and Italy. He died in 1817, 
near Cobourg. His chief work is called 
Travels in the Southern Provinces of 
France. It is a novel, intempersed with 
reminiscences of his travels. Ten vol- 
umes of it appeared from 1791 to 1805, 


which contain an abundance of observa- 
tions and descriptions, sometimes charac- 
terized by deep and grave reflection, 
sometimes by the most unbridled humor, 
French case and German feeling arc 
beautifully united in tliis work. He also 
wrote some poems. A collection of his 
works appeared in 1821. 

Thujvberg, Clnurles Peter, professor of 
l)otany in the university of IJpsal, mem- 
ber of more than sixty societies, was born, 
Nov. 11, 1743, at Joiikopiiig, the capital 
of Smaland, and studied at Upsal. Bin- 
118 BUS, liis great countryman, was his in- 
structer in natural history, and said of him. 
“ Never has any botanist afforded me more 
satisfaction and pleasure.” In 1772, he w'ciit 
as a physician in the service of the lliitcli 
East India company to the cape of (Jood 
Hope, where, during three years, lie made 
journeys into the interior. In 1775, he 
went to Batavia, and afn*rw'urils to Ja|)aj;. 
Jis physician to the embassy of the Ea^l 
India company to the emperor of Japan. 
Tliiiii berg and Kampler arf3 the only ])er- 
sons who have given ns much autheiirir 
information respecting that country. In 
1777, he visiteil Ceylon, and, in 177-^. 
went again to the cape of (umd llopfs i.n 
order to return to his <K\n country. If; 
suhsc‘qnently present(M! his rich collf'ctiun." 
to the nniversify of L’p>al, liaving h«M j, 
appointed proli ssor of* botany in Tp^il 
immediately on his return. In I7rl, af- 
ter the death of the younger l/imia n', Im 
A vasmade proff ssor ardinarius. 'Ehe roxal 
acailf*niy <rlins«j him their presid»;Mt. Ar 
rfMjuest, (hislfiMis 111 gave lli<‘ anr'.rni 
royal garden, as abolaniea) irard«'ii, f** Tf: 
uuivcjrsily. rieh 77< • 

anuni is pre>er\ lm! tle^re- -t h*' iifr»r rn-"' 
♦'olle»clion of ruitnral hi'-tory pr* 
ed lo a laJiopeaM nni\( />iy\. 'Tla ..n 
iiriportanr works of tliis iiuh jiifig.!-*)* 
qnirer are, |. bi- 'rntvel^, in liasr 
has lM!en translated into English, th in ' 
I)nte,h, f'Vem'h, i\ e.) : *2, I'hfru Jup n-' 

»>. riont Ctipntxta ; 1. I* tni* /Vneb//' 
Jnponintrinn : .5. Ue^st-ription oT »i''' 
AlaMini*ilin ; b. Alusimu uni u raiku m ' 

mifi' UpH^tlu HHis ; 7. /yvv.sv ? , / 

di ftnrrt' ; uiui H nnmerons rollectinrwt! h » . 
lisi s, mostly in the '^iVauMietioiis « f b ^ 
academies of scienet s at Stork b<»!n} an* 
Petersburg, and those the sric'Utifir 
<*iety at Upsal. Pt^<‘nliarly valuable .it, 
his KfV.mpJh’its illusiratus, and the n* 
respecting Japanese coins aiifl Innguaei 
He died, Ang. H, 1828, near Upsal. 

Thc;M»KR AM> EfOHTM.NO.** It be 

* 'I'his artirto is tVorn flnctitr O ' 

Jificsi of' the 8rioiH*e of Heat iin<l Kh^rtnri! > 
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been demonstrated, by the sagacity of doc- 
tor Franklin, that tliuiuler and lightning is 
merely a case of ele<;trical discharges 
from one portion of the atmosphere to 
another, or from one cloud to another. 
Air, and all gases, are non-conductors; 
but vapor and clouds, which are composed 
of it, are conductors. Clouds consist of 
small hollow bladders of vajior, charged 
<*a(di with the same kind of electricity. 
It is this electric charge which prevents 
the vesicles from uniting together, and 
hilling down in the form of rain. Even 
the vesicular h>rin which the vapor as- 
sy ines is probably owing to the ])articles 
being charged with electricity. The mu- 
tual repulsion of the electric particles may 
be consid( n^l as sufficient (since they are 
pr(‘\c‘ntcd from leaving the vesierb; by the 
action <jf the surrounding air, and of the 
surrounding vesicles) to give the, vapor 
the v'^sicular form. In what way these 
clouds conn* to be charged with (‘lectrici- 
ty, it is not easy to say. ihit,as electrici- 
ty is evolviai during the act of evapora- 
tion,’' the j)robMbility is, that clouds are 
always (‘liarged with electricity, aiul that 
tla'v owe th(‘ir existence, or at least th<‘ir 
f >ruj, to that fluid. It is ver}' probable 
tl*at wlnui two curnuits of dry air are 
lonving dillerent ways, the friction of the 
sii daces may evolve, electricity. 
SboubI these (Mirrents be of ditierent 
»* iMperatun.\s, a portion of the va])or 
wiiicii they always contain will Im' dej)os- 
; the I'h'ctricity i volved will be taken 
b\ that va|)or, and will eause it to as- 
'MUH* tlie vesienlar state eonstitnting a 
rioiid. Tims Wit eaii set*, in gejieral, how 
C4)m«' to h<; fu’ined, and Iu)W they 

• •ofain ♦ Irriricity. This electrieity may 
h • ritiirr \ itrr«)us or resinous, aecordiug to 

* < it/n>t;mces. Ami it is <’oiieeivahle, 
t :at l»\ ltuiirM*ontinii*Ml oj>posite eurreiits 

’.it. th.' charge aeenmulated in a elond 
* ) t\ h ‘ CMOsidiTahle. Now, when two 
' cliarged, the one with vitreous and 
s a Mihrr with n sinons electrieity, luip|Mm 
a[>j'r'*ach within a eertain distane.e, the 

'I rdiiillrl has Ihtt'ly ptihlisliod n set of cx- 
ii,S' th - v\liirli i<> ()V<’rtijni Volta's thiu ry 

(!»»• of cloctririty by <*va|»oration. 

slw)\Mt that no oleotri<'ily^ is evolved by 
' ' unless some ehemical eninbiurition 

> ilvi n at the same time, llul it follows 

r<.iT> tijs c‘x[ieninent3<, that cleelricity is evolved 
.useiujily <luring eombustion ; the burning body 
resinous, and the oxygen vitreous clec- 
{>;f siy. In like manner, the caoronic arid emit-, 
h r! by vt‘n^e!able.s is charged with resinous elec- 
OH jtv, ;iiid the oxygen probably eharged with vit- 
rf'ous elfMMr'city. These two sources are sufft- 
rienily abundant to account for the vast quantity 
oj clcc.tncily so often accumulated in the clouds. 


thickness of the coating of electricity in- 
creases on the two sides of the clouds 
which are nearest each other. This ac- 
cumulation of thickness soon becomes so 
great as to overcome the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and a discharge takes place, 
which occasions the flash of lightning. 
The noise accompanying the discharge 
constitutes the thunder-clap, the long con- 
tinuance of which partly depends on the 
reverberations from neighboring objects. 
It is, therefore, loudest and largest, and most 
tremendous, in hilly countries. These 
electrical discharges obviously dissipate the 
electricity ; the cloud condenses into water, 
and occasions the sudden and heavy rain 
which always teiminates a thunder-storm 
The previous motions of the clouds, 
which act like electrometers, indicate the 
electrical state of different parts of the at- 
mosphere. Thunder, then, only takes 
j)lace when the different strata of air are 
in different electrical states. The clouds 
iiiteiposod between these strata are also 
electrical, and owe their vesicular nature 
to that electricity. They are also conduct- 
ors. Hence they interpose themselves 
between strata in different states, and ar- 
range themselves in such a manner as to 
occasion the mutual discharge of the 
strata in opposite states. The equilibri- 
um is restored ; the clouds, deprived of 
their elec.trifjity, collapse into rain ; and 
tlie thunder terminates. In thunder- 
storms, the discharges usually take place 
betwetui two strata of air, very seldom 
between the air and tlie earth. But 
that they arc sometimes also between 
clouds and the earth cannot be doubted. 
These dis(diarges sometimes take place 
without any noise. In that case, the 
flashes are very bright ; hut they are sin- 
gle flashes, passing visibly from one cloud 
to anoth«;r, and confined usually to a 
single quarter of the heavens. When 
thi^y arc accompanied by the noise which 
we call thmider^ a number of simultane- 
ous flashes of different colors,, and con- 
stituting an interrupted zigz^ line, may 
g(?neraliy bo observed stretching to an ex- 
tent of several miles. These seem to be 
occa.sioned by a number of successive, or 
almost simultaneous discharges from one 
cloud to another, these interrnedisfte clouds 
serving as intermediate conductors, or 
stepping-stones, for the electrical fluid. 
It is these simultaneous discharges which 
occasion the rattling noise which we call 
thunder. Though Uiey all made at 
the same time, yet, as their distances are 
different, they only reach our ear in suc- 
cestton, and thus occasion the lengthened 
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rumbling noise, so different fix)m the snap in which the signs of electricity were m* 
which accompanies the discharge of a weak that the kind could not be determin- 
Leyden jar. If the electricity wei*e con- ed. In the second year, it was found that on 
to the clouds, a single discharge, or days when the electricity is weak, it is al- 
a single flash of lightning, would restore ways vitreous or positive. During the 
the equilibrium. The cloud would col- first year, the electricity was observed 
lapse, and discharge itself in rain, and the resinous or negative 156 times, and, diir- 
serenity of the heavens would be restor- ing the second year, 157 times. During 
ed ; but this is seldom the case. I have the first year, sparks could be drawn from 
witnessed the most vivid discharges of the apparatus during ninety-eight days, 
lightning from one cloud to another, and, in the second year, during one hun- 
which enlightened the whole horizon, dred and six days. From these facts, the 
continue for several hours, and amount- probability is, that the electrical state 
ing to a veiT considerable number, not of the atmosphere did not differ much 
fewer certainly than fifty, and terminat- during each of the two years, during 
ing at last in a violent thunder-storm, which the observations were kept. It 
\Ve see that these discharges, though the would tend greatly to promote the prog- 
quantity of electricity must have been ress of meteorology, which is obviously 
immense, did not restore the equilibrium, very much connected with electricity, if 
It is obvious from this, that not only the a register were kept in the torrid zone ot' 
clouds, but the strata of air themselves, the state of the electricitv of tlie at*nos- 


must have been strongly charged with 
electricity. The clouds, being conduct- 
ors, served the pur{K>se of discharging 
the electricity with which they were load- 
ed, when they came within the striking 
distance. But the electric stratum of air, 
with which the cloud was in contact, being 
a non-conductor, would not lose its elec- 
tricity by the discharge of the cloud. It 
would immediately supply the cloud, with 
which it was in contact, with a new 
charge. And this repeated charging and 
discharging process would continue to go 
on till tbe different strata of excited air 
were brought to their natural state. From 
the atmospherical electric journal, kept 
by Mr. Reed, at Knightsbridge, during two 
whole years, from 3Iay 9, 1789, to May 
9, 1791, it appears that clouds, and rain, 
and hail, and snow, are always chargecl 
with electricity ; sometimes with negative, 
but more frequently with positive electri- 
city. When the sky is serene and cloudless, 
the strata of air are generally charged with 
positive electricity. In such cases, the thun- 
der rod is charged by induction ; the highest 
end acquiring the opposite state of elec- 
tricity from the air, and the lowest end the 
same kind of electricity, while a portion 
of the rod towards the middle is neutral. 
During-the first year, there occurred only 
seven dajrs in which no electricity could 
be perceived; and during the second 
year, when the apparatus was much more 
complete, not a smgle day occurred which 
did not ^ve indications of electricity in 
the atmosphere. During the first year, 
the electricity was vitreous or positive 
, 241 times, and, during the second year, 
423 times. This difforence was chiefly 
owing to the apparatus. During the first 
year, there occurred seventy-three days 


phere during a 'whole year. The weather 
m these countries is so regular, and thi.‘ 
transition from drj’ weather to rai?i so 
marked, that we have reason to expect cor- 
resjKuiding changes in the state of the elec- 
tricity of tlie atmosphere. The iieavinos 
of the rain, and the large size of thedrop^ 
in these countries indicate that the clouds 
from w hich the rain comes are vsituated ar ;i 
great height above the surface of the earth. 
If the accumulation of electricity slionid- 
be at a corresponding height, this would 
render a greater hciglit necessary for tin 
rod, by means of which the electrir al in- 
dications are determined. 

Thundkrbolt^ a shaft of liglitiiiiJif ; i 
brilliant stream of the electric* fltiid pac- 
ing from one jiartof th<^ heavens, and pai 
ticularly from the clouds to ili« 

(See the preceding article.) 

Thundeuixg Lkgiox. ( S» <• - 

Puhiiinatrix.) 

Thurgau, or Tiutroov ia ; n c ann>n 
Switzerland, bounded north and norih * 
by lake Constance, sout)i-< ast and ni! 
by Sr. (ilall, and south- wf*st by Zurich and 
S(*Iiaffliausen. Tin* chief town is I da* 
enfold, Tt is divided into eight (li'-uicf 
and has a democratic constitution, 'ri^’ 
rivers are the I’huraiid Sitter, fr is [cirrf; 
level, and ]>artly hilly; hut the* elevarinic 
do not exceed 2500 feet abovti lake (d>n 
stance. It is fertile and well ciihivarcd 
jirodiicing wheat, barley, oals, r\ v, tlaA 
hemp, and vines, and has also good 
ture. Cotton and silk are manufactun o*. 
but the staple article is linen. (Sec Su ifz 
erland.) 

Thuringia (in German, Thurina:f'n ) . 
the former name of an extensive trac-t, in 
the central part of Germany, in Saxony, 
having Franconia on the west, and Mcis 
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t»en on the east. In the latter part of the 
fifth century, it was inhabited by the 
Thuringians, who are then first niention-*> 
ed in history, and whom some consider as 
a Visigotliic tribe, while others maintain 
that they ai-e the same as the Hermun- 
diiri. The kingdom of Thuringia was 
conquered by the Frankish kings, in 530, 
who governed it by dukes. In tlie thir- 
teenth century, it was annexed to Meissen, 
or Misnia. It wiis styled a landgraviate, 
and gave the title of landgrave to the 
elector of Saxony ; but it was subdivided 
among many petty princes. The circle 
of Thuringia comprised the northern 
y)art. The name of Tkurir^ia became 
gradually disused after the incorporation 
of the teiTitory with other states. It is 
still, how(‘ver, prestTved, in a limited 
sense, in the Thuiin^an foresL The 
greatest part of tlie old Thuringia now 
la^longs to Ih'ussia. — See Hersog’s Grc- 
srhirhie ties l^huringischen Volkes (llani- 
hurg, or Galletti’s Geschichic Thii- 

riui^vns (1781 — 1785, G vols.). 

TnirRi.\ciiA, Forest of ; a hilly and 
woody tra(*t, in th(i interior of Germany, 
eoMjprisinga part of the ancient liercyni- 
aji li)rest, and included within the terri- 
tories of Prussia, Gotha, Weimar, Mein- 
ingen, Hildburghaiisen, and (Jobiirg. It 
is about seventy miles long, and from 
eight to sixteen broad ; population, about 
188,000 : scjuare miles, about PiOO. It is 
< overed with wood; tiunly peopletl, con- 
t, lining only sfiiuii villages; but rich in 
mines, particularly ol' iron. The liighest 
>nnimit, Sehne(^ko|)f (tj. v.), is about 3000 
II bigli. I use Isl >e rg, auoth(T summit, is 
ee.is i'v as high. 

Tfii anow, Jklward, haron Thurlow, 

: rd iiigh <*haneellor ol* (heat Ilritain, 

\ I he >on of tin; n'cior of Ashfteld, in 
Sullblk, w liere he was horn in 173J2. He 
\\ ri- l ihu'ated at < ‘aius college, (Cambridge; 
:.i(l idler having a student of the 

■Middle 'ftanple, he was, in 1758, called 
lo dll' bai. He rose to eminence tlirough 
oe dis}»!a\ of his abililicoS in the iamous 
OiMiglas cause; and he soon Jiftor ohfain- 
‘ d .i silk guwTL 111 1770, he was ap- 
f'oinied sorn’itor-general, in the. room of 
i hnnnng (lord yVshburtoii), and the fol- 
'Nv ing year he sucecieded lord Walsing- 
i:nn as attorney-general. He was now 
; hoseii memfjer of parliament fi>r the 
aougli of M'amw'orlh, and became a 
arm and powerful supporter of the 
iniMry in tlie house of commons^ He 
tirt'd fr<»m olTice in 1783, but rtvsumed 
I again 4>ii the dissolution of the coalition 
ninistry, and continued to hold the seals 


under the premiership of Mr. Pitt till 
1792. His death took place in Septem- 
ber, 1896. He was succeeded in the peer- 
age by his nephew% He was never mar- 
ried, but left three ille^timate daughters. 

Thurn and Taxis (De la Tmir^ or Della 
Torre ) ; a family of princes and counts in 
Germany, which originated in Milan. 
The first of this family, it is said, received 
the name Della Torre from St. Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan (from 374 to 397), on ac- 
count of his defence of the new gate 
against the Arian rebels. In 1313, Lam- 
urald de la Tour took the surname of 
Taszis^ now' Taxis. His great grandson 
Roger I, count of Thurn and 'i^xis and 
Valsassina, went to Germany, where he 
established the first posts (q. v.) in Tyrol. 
The post establishment in the German 
empire l)ccaine, at a subsequent period, a 
fief of the family, which, in Germany, as 
well as in several other countries, enjoyed 
great privileges, so that they became rich 
and powerful. Many important privileges 
have been continued to this family since 
the new organization of the (jcrmaii 
coiifed(;racy. The present head of the 
family has an income of about 800,000 
guilders a year, and possesses about 260 
square miles^ in various Germau coun- 
tries, with 30,746 inhabitants. Besides 
the princely line, there are four lines of 
counts. 

Thursday (in Latin, dies Jovis^ w'hence 
the French Jeudi); the fifth day of the 
W'cek, so called from the old Teutonic 
god of thunder, Thor, the northern Ju- 
])iter. (See Thor.) The German name 
for Thursday is Donnersta^ (Thunder- 
day), thunder being the chiel attribute of 
Thor. (See Maunday-Thursday.) As- 
cension day (q. v.) is also called Holy 
Thursday. 

Thusjnelda; wife of Arminius. (q. v.) 

Tiiyades ; the ^rnno osMamades. (q. v.) 

Thyestks ; son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia. Having seduced the wife of his 
brother Atreus (q. v.), the latter, in re- 
venge, served up to him the body of his 
own son at a feast. Thyestes, discovering 
the fact, fled to Sicyon witii his daughter 
Pelopia, by whom he had a '-on,./Egisthus. 
An oracle had declared that thc^son and 
grandson of Thyestes should revenge the 
crime of Atreus ; and when iEgisthus was 
grown up, he accordingly murdered his 
uncle, at the instigation of bis father. 
Thyestes then ascended the vacant throne, 
but was afterwards expelled by Agamem- 
non and Menelaus, tlie sons of Atreus, 
and died in lianishment on the island of 
Cythera. The tragedies of Sophoctes 
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and EuripideSy on thin subject, are lost ; 
that of Seneca is yet extant. 

Thtiob {thymus vulgaris ) ; a small la- 
biate plant, a native or the south of Eu- 
rope, and fi^uently cultivated in gardens. 
The stems are branching, eight hiches or 
a loot in height; the leaves simple and 
opposite; and the flowers disp^ed in 
whorls near the summits of the branches. 
All parts of the plant have a strong and 
penetrating odor, as is usual in this fam- 
ily. Its essential oil is extremely acrid 
and pungent, and is used for culinary 
purposes, but less so now than before the 
Oriental spices were common. Bees are 
veiy fond of this, as well as of other labi- 
ate plants, and the honey obtained is of 
superior quality. The thyme of mount 
Hymettus is celebrated. We have no 
native species of th3rme in America, but 
T serpyUum is natumized in many parts 
of the U. States. This plant has the same 
sensible qualities as the garden thyme, but 
the flavor is milder and rather more grate- 
ful, and the essential oil less abundant and 
not so powerful. 

Thyrsus (Greek dvpaoj); one of the 
most ancient and common attributes of 
Bacchus and his followers. It consisted 
of a lance, the iron feat of which was 
hidden in a cone of pine, in memory of 
the stratagem which the followers of 
Bacchus employed against the Indians, 
when they went to combat them with 
pik^ the iron of which was concealed 
by ivy leaves. It was used at all the 
festivals held in honor of the god of 
wine, and often enveloped with wreatiis 
of ivy or bay, or with little fillets of other 
kindL (See Bacchus.) 

Tiara ; originally, and with Herodotus, 
the cap of the Persian kings. The tiara 
of the pope is a high cat), surrounded by 
three crowns rising one above the other. 
These crowns are covered with precious 
stones, and ornamented with an orb, on 
which stands a cross, and on two sides of 
it a chain of precious stones. Originally, 
the popes wore a common bishop’s mitre. 
(See Infula.) It has been said, but not 
proved, tlmt Clovis, the Frankish king, in 
theflfUi century, or Constantine the Great, 
in the ^ginning of the third century, 
presentM the pope with a gold crown, 
which the latter united with the infula. 
According to Henke (Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, in German, vol. ii.), the popes first 
wore the simple crown in the ninth cen- 
tury; Cicognara {Storia deUa Scultura^ 
&C.), however, is of opinion, that only 
Alexander III, in the twelfth century, sur- 
rounded the mitre with a Crown, as a 


sign of sovereignty. Boniface VIII (who 
died in 1303) is said to have added the 
second, as a sign of power over spiritual 
and temporal things, and Urban V (who 
died in 1370) the thiM, in order, as is be- 
lieved, to indicate the power of the pope 
in the church, siifTering, militant and tri- 
umphant (or in heaven, on earth and in 
hell.) Perhaps the three crowns were to 
indicate the three parts of the globe at 
that time known. At the consecration 
or coronation of the pope, the following 
words are pronounc^ : Accipe tiaram 
tribus coronis omalam, et scias te esse 
patrem^ prindpem ac regem, reciorem 
orbis in terra, vicarium Smvaioris nostri 
Jesu ChristL As the mitre is placed over 
the coat of arms of bishops, and the car- 
dinal’s hat over that of the cai*dinals, so 
the tiara, with the two keys, is placed 
over the family coat of ai*ms of the pope. 
On coins, &c., the tiara and two keys are 
often found alone. 

Tiber ; a river in Italy, which rises in 
the Apennine mountains, and, in its 
course of about 160 miles, receives several 
small rivers, as the Teverone, the Chiana, 
Puglia, Nera, &c., runs through Rome, 
and empties, at Ostia, into the Tuscan 
sea. It owes its fame to the Roman poeis, 
In itself it is insignificant, and afv ^ 
muddy. The fishes in it are not healti; v , 
and are bad tasted. It is navigable only 
for small craft. Its water is yellow and 
thick. It has been long belicivcd that 
this river contains many anticjuities — iin 
opinion founded on its frequent iiiuinla 
tions in former times; nay, it lias hotn 
even said, that Gregory the Great, in ln> 
religious zeal, ordered the statues aiid 
monuments of heathen antiquity tu hr 
thrown into the Tiber. Fea, in liis wni K 
JSTovelle flel Ttvere (Rome, 1811)], umii! 
tains, on the contrary, that little wtud.* 
be gained by exploring the mud »d* ih 
river ; and the most rt^cenl undertaking < 
this kind (see Excavations) conftnns in 
opinion. That ])art of Rome wine!) • 
situated to the west of the I'ihfir, m 
its left bank, is called Trastevfn^ ni. ■ 
contains the Vatican, with sev^enil otj,* i 
important buildings. The inbabitanis n* 
this quarter are distinguished by 
peculiarities from the other Roinun>, .*nid 
are called TVasteverini. (See Borne,} - \i 
insignificant creek in Washington ha- 
been dignified with the name of Tibet . 

Tiberias. (See Genesaretk.) 

Tiberius, Claudius Nero, a Rt>ina/f 
emperor, bom B. C. 43, was die son of 
father of the same name, of the anciem 
Claudian family, and of Livia Drusilla. 
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the wife of Augustus. Rapidly raised to 
authority by the influence of his mother, 
he displayed much ability in an expedi- 
tion a^inst some revolted Alpine tribes, 
in consequence of which, he was raised 
to the consulate in his twenty-eighth year. 
On the death of Agrippa, the gravity and 
austerity of Tiberius having gained the 
emperor’s confidence, he chose him to 
supply the place of that minister, oblig- 
ing him, at the same time, to divorce Vip- 
sania, and wed his daughter Julia (q. v.), 
. whose flagitious conduct at length so dis- 
gusted him, that he retired, in a private 
capacity, to the isle of Rhodes. After 
experiencing much discountenance from 
Augustus, the deaths of the two Caesara, 
Cains and Lucius, inducted the emperor 
to take him again into favor and adopt 
Jiim. Au^xistiLS.) During the remain- 
der of the life of Augustus, he liehaved 
with great prudence and ability, conclud- 
ing a war witli the Germans in such a 
manner as to merit a triumph. After the 
defeat of Varus and his legions, he was 
a]s(» vsemt to clieck the progress of the 
victorious Germans, and acted in that war 
wiilj c*qual spirit and prudence. On the 
death of Augustus, he succeeded (A. D. 
14), without opposition, to the sovereignty 
of iht* empire, wliich, however, with his 
cliarjicieristic dissimulation, he affected to 
decline, until repeatedly solicited by the 
servile senate. The new reign was dis- 
• liiictetl by dangerous mutinies in the ar- 
tiii(‘s posted in Parmoiiitt and on the Rhine, 
wliicli were, however, suppressed by the 
everti«»ns of the two princes, Germanicus 
iiid Dnisus. The conduct of Tiberius, 
'IS fi ruler, has formed a complete riddle 
u*r th** student of history, uniting with 
no cxtrcijie jealousy of his own power 
die liigliest degree of affecied respect for 
die j»nvileges of the senate, and for the 
t iding virtues of the ancient republican 
'lijiriicfer. He also displayed great zeal 
r the due administration of justice, and 
A a< can'fiil that, even in the provinces, 
he people should not be oppressed witli 
;Hi[)osts — <i virtue which, according to 
r.icitus, he retained when he renounced 
e\erv other. Tacitus records the events 
»>f this reign, including the suspicious 
death of Germanicus (q. V.), the detesta- 
hlc administration of Sejanus (q. v.^ the 
poisoning of Dnisus (q. v.), with all the 
extraordinary mixture of tyranny with 
occasional wisdom and spod sense, which 
tlistiriguished the conduct of Tiberius, 
until his infamous and dissolute retire- 
uKiiit (A. D. 86) to the isle of Capreaa, in 
di<» l>ay of Naples, never to return to 


Rome. On the death of Livia, in the 
year 29, the only restraint upon his ac- 
tions, and those of the detestable Sejanus, 
was removed, and the destruction of the 
widow and family of Germanicus fol- 
lowed. (See Aspippinou) At length, the 
iiifiunous favorite extending bis views to 
the empire itself, Tiberius, informed of his 
machinations, prepared to encounter him 
with his favonte weapon, dissimulation. 
Although fully resolved upon his destruc- 
tion, he accumulated honors upon him, 
declared him his partner in the consulate, 
and, after long playing with his credulity, 
and that of the senate, who thought him 
in greater favor than ever, he artfully pre- 
pared for his arrest. Sejanus fell deserv- 
edly and unpitied; but many innocent 
persons shared in his destruction, in con- 
sequence of the suspicion and cruelty of 
Tiberius, which now exceeded all limits. 
The remainder of the reign of this tyrant 
is little more than a disgusting narrative 
of servility on the one hand, and of des- 
potic ferocity on the other. That he him- 
self endured as much misery as he in- 
flicted, is evident from the following com- 
mencement of one of his letters to the 
senate : “What I shall write to you, con- 
script fathers, or what I shall not write, 
or why I bhould write at all, may the gods 
and goddesses plague me more than I 
feel daily that they are doing, if I can 
telL” What mental torture, observes 
Tacitus, in reference to this passage, which 
could extort such a confession ! In the 
midst, however, of all this tyranny, he of- 
ten exhibited gleams of strong sense, and 
of a judicious attention to the public wel- 
fare — a remark which holds good in ev- 
ery part of his anomalous reign. Having 
at length reached an advanced Caius 
Caligula, the son of Germanicus, his 
grandson by adoption, and Gfomellus, the 
son of Drusus, his grandson by nature, 
became objects of interest. Caius, how- 
ever, who had reached the age of twenly- 
five, and who held the popuw favor as a 
paternal inheritance, was at length de- 
clared his successor. Acting the hypo- 
crite to the last, he disguised bis increas- 
ii^ debility as much as he was able, even 
affecting to join in the sports and exer- 
cises of the soldiers of his giferd* At . 
length, leaving his fevorite island, the 
scene of the most disgusting debauche- 
ries, he stopped at a country house near 
the promontory of Miswum, where, on 
ttietnxteenth of March, 37, he sunk into 
a lethargy, in which he appenuedt dead ; 
and Caligula (q. v«) was preparing, with a 
numerous escort, to take powession of the 
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empire, when his sudden revival threw characterized by acute pain, attended with 
them into consternation. At this critical convulsive twitchings of the rnuscles, and 
instant, Macro, the pretorian prefect, continuing from a few minute's to several 
caused him to be sufibcated with pillows, hours. The causes of this affection are 
Thus expired the emperor Tiberius, in the unknown, and it often baffles the skill of 
seventy-eighth year of his a^ and twenty- the physician, 
third of his reign, universally execrated. Ticino. (See Tessin.) 

Tibet. (See Th ^ ei .) Tick, in natural history; a little animal 

Tibia; the ancient flute, the» invention of a livid color, with a blunt aiul round- 
of which is ascribed to Minerva. It was ish tail, elevated antennae, a glohose-ovatcj 
used among the Greeks and Romans on form, and full of blood, which infests 
occasion of almost all festivals, and even cows, swine, goats, sheep and dogs, 
as a means of curing certain diseases ; by Tickell, Thomas, an ingenious writer 
the Romans in their triumphs; by the in prose and verse, and the intimate friend 
Lacedaemonians, pariicularly in war; in of Addison, was born in and re- 

celebrating the praises of the gods; at ceived his education at Oxford, where lie 
sacrifices and other religious celebrations; obtained a fellowship in his twenty-fifili 
at the mysteries of Cybele; at weddings year. While at the university, an 
and entertainments; to amuse guests after copy of vei-scs, addressed by liim to Ad- 
dinner; also, and particularly, on occasions dison, on his opera of Rosamond, iiitro- 
of melancholy solemnity, as funerals. dneed him to the acquaintance of that 

Tibullus, Albius; a Romtin poet of accomplished scholar, who iiiduciMl liim 
the golden age of Roman literature. Of to lay aside his ]>revic)us intention of tak- 
his life nothing is known but that he bo- ing orders, appointed him his under hcc- 
longed to the equestrian order. The year rctarv of state, and, on his di^ath, l)c- 
71 1 after the building of Rome is geiier- queatlicfl to him the ])uhJicalion of his 
ally taken as the yeai if his birth. Voss works. In 17*24, Mr. Tickell ohtaiiuMl tiio 
places it about 695 A. U. C. He died, situation of secretary to thc^ lords justici s 
without having held any public office, in of lr<*land. As aii authoi, hc' tak»*s a 
735 or 736 A. IJ. C., in the flower of his y)rominent rank among the minor r.ngii>h 
age. We possess, of his writings, a col- poets;. his versification especialiy, in 
lection of elegies, in four books, of wtiich, ease and harmony, lieing inferior perhaps 
however, the fbuith contains several pieces to that of no om*, except Drvden and 
of doubtful origin. These poems are among Pope. When the latter gaveti/die wnvii! 
the most perfect of their kind whicti have his translation of the lliail, Tickell ]>rinl 
come down to us from classical antiquity, cd his own version of the first />oo/\, /;/ 
Their moral tone, however, is that of"a oppetsition to that of l*opt‘. 4'ho pro,itM* 
reckless voluptuary. The elegies of Ti- tion of ihis poem occasioiK^d jui inien iip 
hulUis are superior to those of Propertius tion of the {rood imdf‘rsrau(/i?ig fu nv- i ,1 
(with which, and the poems of CatulUis, l»opv uod Ad« tln' r u.-'j ct , , , . 

they are usually printed) in agreeahle Addison himself io In: the nmlmr (ff Ui 

simplicity and tender feeling, and are fn^o wf»rk. '^rir-kelPs other writ i-t *»i 

from the insipid prate into which Gvid the l^r<»sp(H‘i ol’ Pea*:*, a po^n: ITs . 
frequently fiills ; so that the author dij- the {hnai Progn‘s- ; KeM>ini.r.Mfj t ..i 
serves the first place among the Roman dens; a I.etler to Avignon; Ijmetooh 
elegiac poets. The best editions an; lliostj tho Prophi <‘v ot'iVeron^: with \ n ; ; 
of Bjtnickhusius ( A mstcrd^im, 2 vols., episries, odes, and otle r miMM il.oM--, .- 
4to,), Heyne (latest edition by VVnnder- [»i<’eos, to Ik* lound in thr si <ditd \oiiu'. 
lich, Leipsic, 1816 j, and Huschke (Loipsic, ofthf .Aliiior Poets. His rh .uh to/)f< - 
3819). J. H. Voss, in his German trans- at Ratli, in 1740. 

lation (Heidelberg, 1810), ascribes the; Ticonoeroga ; a fiosi tovui of i : 

third book to a certain Lvgdamus, which county, iVfwv V#)rk, on uos? 
opinion is confirmed by Eiclistadt. Dait the soirh end of lake Cliantpiu .md : : 
and Grainger are among the English tie* north en<l of lake George; twi 
translators of this poet. The latter is miles south of (^rown Point, uim iv -ff * * 
much the most successful. math of Albany ; fmfiulation in 

Tic Douloureux (French fic, spasm; 1193. There is a valuable iron mine m 
dmdowrmx, painful), a painful aflTectloti of this township. — IHcomkrof^a fori, f;imr,os 
a facial nerve, is so called from its sud# 0 n in the history of the AmiTicafi wins, is 
and expniciating stroke. It is a species situated on an eminence, on the west .side 
of neuralgia, which conmrises similar af- of lake* Cham]>lain, just north of the en 
fections in otlier parts of the body. It is trance of the outlet from lake G# 3 orge into 
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lake Cftamplain, fifteen miles south of we have said with respect to the moon’s 
Crown Point^twenty -four north of White- influence in disturbing the level of the 
hall ; Ion. 79^ .27' W. ; lat. 43^ 3(y N. It ocean, may be applied also to that of the 
is now^ in ruins. Considerable remains sun ; only, in the case of the sun, al- 
of the fbrtificalions are still to be seen, though its absolute action is about double 
The Slone walls of the fort, which are that of the moon, ye^ on account of its 
now standing, are, in some places, thirty very great distance, its relative action 
feet high. Mount Defiance lies about a upon the surftice of the earth, compared 
mile south of the fort, and 'mount Inde- with that at the centre, is hut about one 
pendence is about half a mile distant, on third as great as that of the moon. At new 
the opposite side of the lake, in Orwell, and full moon, when thesun^sand moon’s 
Vermont. actions conspire, the tides are highest, and 

. Tioes. The ebb and flow of the sea are called taring tides. But at the first 
are evidently connected with the rnoon’s and last quarters of the moon, the action 
motions. The level of the oCean is on one body tends to counteract that of 
.'•lightly disturbed by the attraction which the other; and the tides, both at ebb and 
alternately exerted and withdrawn, flow, are smallest, and are called neap 
The watei-H, for a large spjice under the tides. We have supposed the highest 
moon, being more attracted than the great tides to happen at new and full moon, 


body of the canh, are thus rendered 
lightt^r than those parts of the ocean 
which are at the same distance tis the 
earth’s centre ; and, being lighter, they are 
forced upwards a little hy the surround- 
ing mass, which is Jieavier; just as water 
and oil will stand at (lifliTcnt heights in 
tlu^ two braiiclics of a siplioi*. tube; or 
just as ice, which i- lighter than water, is 
ifiadc to ris() a little liighcr, on that ac- 
cour»t, when plac<Ml in water. If the 
earth rested iniinovahly upon a fixe<^mp- 
port, there would he a tide, or risi^^of 
the waters, ouly on the side towards the 
moon. But the great body of the earth 
is Just as free to move as a single particle 
id' the oreuii, niul, if suffered to yield to 
tin' inoDrds atti’Jir.tioii, woidd be carried 

just as fiist. Ileiice, for the same reason 
fhat a particle ol' water, on the side of the 

variU IowjvihIm iln* moon, is tlruwn iiWiiy 

tVom th.r ceuu(% or has its downward tcu- 

h'!i< y iliiiniiislied, so the solid earth itself 
is drawn away from the mass of waters, 
on I lie side of tin' earth farthest from the 
oioun. It is lilt' dhli'n'iice of attraction, 
in hot!? eas('s, hetwcHMi the surface and 
?iie ♦•( Hire, wliich cause's lh(^ lightness of 
the wat(*rs, and the conseijueiit <;Icvation. 
Ir will Ik' sc'<'n, tlu'refon^, that, taking the 
<'arth into \iew, tliere are always 
wo high talcs diametrically opposite to 
‘ aeh other, and (wo low tides also, mid- 
vvay between the high oiu’S. The high 
luh's ar<‘ two grc'fU waves, or swtdls, 
of small height, l)nt extending each way 
dircuigh half a right angle. These waves 
follow the. moon in its monthly motion 
round the earth, while the earth, turning 
<jn its axis, vannm any given place to pass 
through eac.li of these swells and the in- 
UTvening depressions in a lunar day. or 
twenty-four liours fifty minutes. What 
voi., XII. 22 


and the lowest at the quarters. But the 
waters do not yield instantly to the action 
exerted upon them: the greatest effect 
takes jilace some time after the attractive 
influence has passed its point of greatest 
power. Thus the spring and neap tides 
actually occur about a day and a half after 
the times above indicated. So, also, for 
a similar reason, the real time of high 
water, in the daily tides, happens about 
three hours after the moon has passed the 
meridian. It will be perceived, from what 
has been said, that die sun’s and moon’s 
influence will vary with a change of dis- 
tance, being greatest when the attracting 
iKidy is nearest, and vice versd. The phe- 
nomenn of tht tides are modified, more- 
over, by the situation of the sun and moon 

with respect to the equator, and the par- 
ticular latitude of the observer. When, 

Cor iriHtonco, tlie moon passes near the 

Zicnith of the observer, supposed to be in 
one of lYie temperate zones, the opposite 
high tide will be iii the same latitude on 
the other side of the equator; conse- 
quently, under the above circumstances, 
the high tide, when the m6on is above 
the horizon, exceeds the high tide when 
tlio moon is below the horizon ; and at a 
point in the direction of the nearest pole, 
fifty degrees from the place where the 
moon is vertical, there will be only, one 
tide in twenty-four hours. The dlffiunent 
heights to which the same tide rises, in 
places but little distant from each bther, 
depend upon local circumstances ; as the 
particular form of the coast, the meeting 
of currents, &c. Where a bay grows 
' narrower and narrower, like a tunnel, as 
it runs up from the ocean into the lend, 
the swell of wator must rise higher aa 
the passage liecoities more cmtractfiA m 
breadth. Thus^ in: the hay . of Fund^, 
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which answers to this description, and is of 

E extent, the tide sometimes rises to the 
It of s jveiity feet. It is frequently ask- 
ed, why there are not tides in the inland seas 
aqd larger lakes. If we observe, upon an 
araheim globe, the very small space oc- 
ciij>ied by the largest bodies of water of 
tills descript.on, we shall readily perceive 
that there can be no appreciable differ- 
ence ill the action of the moon upon so 
small a portion of the earth’s surface ; 
the whole of the lake, or sea, therefore, 
becomes lighter when the moon is over 
it, and there is no heavier mass of water 
ninety degrees distant to force it above its 
natural level. 

Tie BEAM. (See Architecture^ vol. i, {). 
337.) 

. Tieck, Louis, was born in 1773. Ilis 
critical writings on poetry and the arts 
may be ranked, with those of the Schle- 
gels, among the most important works of 
this description, for which the literature 
of modem Germany has been so much 
distinguished above that of other nations, 
and the consequences of which have been 
pere 'p:ible in all branches of aesthetics. 
His literary course, however, will not he 
considered by all as free from errors. In 
hreakiiig from the harriers of tlic formal 
French taste, which had taken root in 
Germany, he has not iinfrefpiently run 
into the opposite extreme of indistinet- 
ness. At the age cf nineteen yeai-s, he 
studied at the universities in Halle and 
Gottingen, and, with his fiiend Waeken- 
r6der, at Erlangen. His William Lovell 
appeared in 1796, and has some of tlie. 
crudeness of a youthful ]>roductiou. His 
Peter Leberecl It’s Popular Tales (Berlin, 
1797, 3 vols.) shows a more mature mind. 
Not long after, he displayed his ptnudiar 
talent for keen satire in sportive jioclry, 
of which his Bluebeard, and Puss in 
Boots, are striking instanccis. The I'^fiu- 
isfioiis of a Friar attaclied to the Arts (Ihir- 
lin, 1797), a work of Wackeiirod u-, in 
which Tieck took part, is of a singular 
character. There is a kind of mystery in 
it, which afipears also in the Phantasi{ s 
on Art (Hamburg, 1799), also by Wack- 
enroder, with additions by him. In 1798, 
he pi^.blished his Francis Stern ha Id’s 
Wanderings, in which, as in the two pre- 
ceding, a warm love of the fine arts is 
manifested, very much opposed to tlie 
heartless criticism then in vogue. From 
1799 to 1801, appeared his translation of 
Don Quixote (in 4vols.) — a work, in some 
respects, of peculiar merit. The Grermans 
haver several other translations of the 
same. In 1799 and 1800, appeared his 


Romantic Poems. The second number 
of his Poetical .loitrnal, published in Jena, 
begins with letters on Shakspeare, which 
too soon ceased. He had early applied 
himself to the study of the great British 
j)oct, as appears from liis publication of 
the Tem])cst, with an Essay on Sliak- 
spoare’s IVcatment of the Supernatund 
(Berlin, 1796). In 1801 and 1802, lie 
lived in Drestlen wutfi his friend Frecleric 
Sciilogel, and published, with him and 
several other potJts, the Musenalmanach 
aufdasJahr 180t>. In 1803, he piifdish- 
cd Mtmu:lie ier (Love Songs) of the Sna- 
biaii Period in a mod(u*ii Gennaii Dress 
(Berlin, with a preface). In 1804, aji- 
peared the Empc ror Octaviarnis, an imi- 
tation of an old tale. In 1805, he publish- 
C3d, in connexion with Schlegel, the works 
of their friend Novalis (q. v.). in 2 vols.,at 
Berlin. Afler this, he went to Italy, and 
occn|)ied himself mneh in Rome with 
ancient Gt'rinaii inaimscripts in the lihi"!- 
ly of the Vatican. Towards the end of 
1806, lir‘ returned to Germany, and, while 
at Munich, suffered the first attack of a 
painful rheumatism, which, for a long 
period, prevented him from giving the 
])iihlic any ihing new. In 1814 and 1816, 
tipp^-ed Jiis Old hhiglish Theatn (in 2 
vo» He 1 IMS also ])nhiisht‘d two vok 
limes of an Old Gt'rnian Theatre. In 
London, where lie was rect^ivi'd, in 1^18, 
with unudi atteiifion, materially in- 
creased Ilis collections of man rials tor his 
larger work on ShaUspeare, to whir h h -. 
Sluikspear('’s Vnrschulc (Leip>ie, 182"^ 
may be considi nd as an it.iredm lici. 
SiiKte 1819, he has li\ ed wilh !iis liinin'. 
in Dresdfui, \\hrr(‘ le* piihlislit d, in le2h 
a ('«»li(M*ii(»n c)f his ]Ka'ms iin .3 
Henry von posrhnmon.-^ uo.iv •. 

His tales ha\ been jaiblisht'd in 
souvenirs, (Sto. Sona* of* iliein i lia'll! - ■ 
the errors and vices of :iio tins' in < o >. 
of dc<*orons linmo?. In opj . 

tli(' bf'ginning oj* bis Marg in h. /f. > . 

//rrg*r.s*r/nV//fc/i ( Breslau), in his Ihe.-JM .s 
Afn-ne. In Berlin aj>p(*ared, in 1 i: - 
lialfof bis Insnrreetion in the f't vron, 
3'i(*<’.k has written nnndt in ja i ,s 

and several of his ailicl<\s have In-rn < » ! 
lecteri in Ids /Jramatur^tsr/tr Uluift t 
(Breslau, 182<l, 2 vrds.). 3die fonjplcii^ o 
of Schlegel’s Translation of Shak‘'’peai r • 
expected from him. Ihi will probabiv 
present the public, at no disrant (ariosi, 
with a com])lete collection of his vvoriv>. 

Tieck, Christian FrediTic, prof* ssor of' 
sculpture, and member of the academy 
of fine arts in Berlin, brother of Leads 
Tieck (q. v.), was born iii 1776, at Berlin. 
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At the expense of the government, he 
visited Drcpden, Vienna, and, in 1798, 
Paris. In 1801, he returned to Berlin, 
and soon went to Weimar, where he 
found much employment as a sculptor. 
Ho was appointed professor there, and 
went, in 1805, to Italy, in company with 
liis brother l^oiiis. In Rome, he pro- 
duced several works, and went, in 1809, 
to IMhnich. In 1812, he returned to Italy, 
where he lived lor some time in Carrara 
with Rauch, (q. v.) They united their 
.efforts in several works. In Carrara, he 
made fi^r the then crown -princes of Bava- 
ria the busts of Lessing, Erasmus, Hugo 
Crotius, Herder, Burg(‘r, Wallenstein, 
ib rna'-d of Weimar, William and IVlaii- 
ricc of Orange, marshal Saxe, and many 
others, for the Valhalla at Munich; also 
u srutuc of Necker, and several othei*s, for 
madanici d(^ Stadl. lie relunied to Berlin 
in 1819, 'fhe new iheatie at Berlin, and 
jnaiiy otlur ))lact*s in that city, arc orna- 
na nted with his prodtictions. In 1820, 
li(‘ Ixcanie a memher of the senate of the 
academy of fine aits in the Prussian capi- 
t.'il, anil is one of ihc most active members 
of the sociity for furnishing models for 
the diih rent nKxdianic arts, wliich has 
aheady had so gr<\'it a:i effect in imjn’ov- 
iiii*' la :e in workmuushi}) in the tio||h of 
Cermaiiy. 

'rniDoi-:, Christopher Augustus, a dis- 
tinguished (lermaii lyric poet, was horn 
in l/o'*, at (jiardelegeii, in the Altmark, 
Prussia. His mf)st important j)oem is 
f ’noiid, which first appeand in 1801, hut 
was ifnjU’uvi’d iu suhseijuent eilitions. It 
! In rical-didacti(! charaeler. In 1822, 
.if,> aied his complete works, in seven 
‘-n'.tli \ iHinnes, 

I’n jiNav, son cd'a mereliant of 

!. -:!!hin, luj'Ji in 1701, was ednean<l at 
< 'oeiih ii!ge, and designed for tlie luu*, to 
h iic was ealh d. His fiuher iiad 
nne connexion with ihi' Ivist India com- 
; at.\ ; ca d the fust })nhlieati(»n of Mr. 
Vi (Key (1787) was I lie K<*al Situation of 
l!<isr India (N)nipai:y‘ Mr. I'ieriu'y 
mov ‘ ngaged in politii-al lil'e, and was 
' nt thfw n hy a iioliie didvi' ns eandidate 
'hi ( 'olehesrer, when lie stood a severe 
c ■i!n >) a: a great ('xp<uisc, which his 
\ ate* n refiised to jiay. The loss thi refbre 
’ II he; vily on Tiormw. In l/JHi, he w;is 
ooioinaleil hy the po[)uIar part y to opp<jSc 
>li . 'ria lluson, for tlie. borough of Soutli- 
vN ark ; rmd, altliough defeated on the poll, 
on a petition U» the house of eoin- 
inoiis, he removed h:s ojiponcnt. by tiie 
treatingact; and, on ibo ij(*xf return, as 
liis competitor was legally disqualified, 


Mr. Tierney was declared duly elected. 
As soon us he was in the bouse, he entered 
warmly into the measures of the whigs. 
He soon proved himself an able s|)euker, 
and long ranked os one of the first in the 
house. During a debate in the year 1 798, 
some words spoken in the house were the 
occasion of a duel between him and Mr. 
Pitt, ill wbicli, however, neither party w'as 
wounded. When Mr. Addington became 
minister, in 18C2, he made Mr. Tierney 
treasurer of the navy. In 180f>, under the 
Grenville administration, Mr. Tierney was 
made jiresideiit of the board of control, 
but w'ciJt out of office early in the fbllow'- 
ing year, on the resignation of the minis- 
try. He then lost his seat for SoutJiwark, 
hut afterwards sat for diffi rent places; in 
j80f) for Athloiie, in 1819 for Randon 
Bridge, in 1813 for Ap]>lehy, and in 
1818, 1820 and 1826, he represented tho 
])ropri('tor of Ktiareshorough. Jn 1827, 
Mr. Canning invited liim to the master- 
ship of the mint, from which he retired, 
with lord Goderich, in 1828. His death 
took place Jan. 25, 1830. 

'PiKKs Ktat (t/tirc/ estate). There v/as 
a time in France when the nobility and 
clergy possessed the property of almost 
the wIk le coimtiy. The cities were in- 
significant, and the former two, therefore, 
alone appeared at the diets. By degrees 
the cities rose in wealth and importance, 
b<?eanje free from the yoke of the feudal 
lords, and of course were to he sununoii- 
ed also, when tuxes were to be granted. 
Even tlie ]jeasantry, having acquind the 
ownership of the ground which they cul- 
tivated, rose in im])ortance; and Louis IX 
simunoiitd the cities and bailiwicks to 
send dt puties to the diets in 1252. But 
this was done yiarticularly hy Philip IV 
(the Fair), in J3C3, when he was desirous 
to make himself pojailar on account of his 
quarrel with pope Boniface VllI; hence 
the name tiers Hat, This order, however, 
was subjected to great humiliations: 
w hile the clergy were seated to tlie right 
of the king, and the nobility to tlie left, 
the deputies of the cities and bailiwickb 
were obliged to stand outside of the bar, 
and to r<’C(dvc and answxr the j’rojiosi- 
tious of the king on th^ir knees. But tho 
steady mmch v.f civilization made the 
third ( State tlic nation, and the govern- 
nu'nt, emhairassed or unsupported by the 
clirgy and ludulity, turned its eytis to this 
important class in 1788; and Si^yes, in his 
lreatis(*. Q/dci't ce que le 7\ers ^Itat ? (1789), 
gave iitt('ranc('. to the feeling of the peo- 
ple. Tho tiers Hat^ at present, is the na- 
tion itself; BO that tlie term became un- 
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consdtutioQal, amn during the restora- 
tion* 

Tiflis. j(Saa T^ia,) 

Tiger. This aiiiiTiaj and the lion are 
the largest and most powerful of the cat 
kind. The tiger is found only in the 
East Indies, in Hindoostan,Siam, Cochin- 
Cluna, Malacca, and the isles of Sunda. 
Its strength and sanguinary disposition 
are such that it is the terror of the inhab- 
itants in those countries ; and no animal, 
except the elephant, is ca[)ablc of resisting 
it. It even comes into the midst of vil- 
lages, in the night time, for the purpose 
of carrying off cattle. The color is yel- 
low, with transverse black stripes; and 
the tail has alternate black and yellow 
rings. The pupil of the eye is round. It 
resembles the other animals of the cat 
tribe in every respect, can be tamed as 
easily as the lion, and becomes familiar 
with its keeper. Its voice is very power- 
ful, and resembles that of the lion. 

Tiger Flower {tigridia pavonia); a 
Mexican plant, frequently cultivated in 
gardens, on account of the magnificence 
of its flowers. It belongs to the same 
natural family as the iris. The root is a 
scaly bulb : the leaves are radical, sword- 
shaped, and tapering towards the f)oint of 
insertion: the stem is about a foot in 
height, slightly zigzag, dividing into two 
or three branches, and bearing a few al- 
ternate, distant leaves: the flowers are 
solitary, terminal, very large, of a singular 
form, and very evanescent. The tlinio 
exterior divisions of tlie corolla arc murh 
the largest, of a flue orauge-red to wan Is 
the extremity ; whitish or yellowish, at»d 
beautifully spotted, at thel)ase. It is tol- 
erably hardy, and is increased liy seed or 
oflsets. 

Tioraptes ; a celebrated king of Ar- 
menia Major, who reigned in tlie Iasi 
century before Christ He was dfliv- 
ered, by bis father, Artaxias, as a hosttage^ 
to the Parthians, who, upon tiie deatii of 
his father, restored him to the throia?, up- 
on condition that ho should cede to them 
a portion of his dominions. With IVlirli- 
riaates, whgse daughter Cleopalm ho 
maftied, he entered into an aUianct 
against, the Romans; and, having cou- 
auered Cappadocia, his success iiiducf <1 
the Syrians, wearied out by the continual 
family discords of their rulers of the 
house of the Seleucidse, to invito him to 
take possession of their country. He did 
BO, and subdued a groat part of Cilicia 
and Syria, but would not enter into a 
second alliance with Mithridates against 
the Romans. He preferred attacking the 


Parthians ; recovered that y)art of his do- 
minions which had surrendered to them, 
and conquered Mesopotamia and Mygdo- 
nia; then took from the Scleucida) the por- 
tion of Syria yet possessed by them, and 
a great part of PhoBiiicia, ainl assumed 
the arrogant title of Hng of kings. Hut 
the Roman consul Liieullus soon required 
him to df'liver up Mithridates, who had 
fled to him for protection. Uj)on his re- 
fusal, a war ensued, in which Tigranes 
was defeated. He now committed to 
Mithridates the conduct of the war; but 
they were l)oth conquered in a pitched 
battle. In the following year, however, 
the two kings, taking advantage of the 
dissensions which had broken out among 
the Romans, subdued Armenia and Cap- 
patlocia. Rut the son of Tigranes re- 
belled against Ids father, who was thus 
compelled to divide liis army. He, how- 
ev€ir, thdbated his son, and oldigod liiin to 
fly into Parthia. The Parthians now took 
part with the son, and made an incursion 
into Armenia, at tlie vsame time that Mith> 
ridates was deleated by th(3 Romans, who 
were eventually joined by the son of Ti- 
grtines. TigraiU'S, ndying upon the mag- 
naidmity of Pom|>oy,resolv(Mi to snrrendtT 
to him; whereupon Pomjiey gave him a 
{Mirtibn of Armenia, and likewise of Me s- 
opotamia. Jbit thi‘ son of '^rigranes Inn - 
ing again engagiMl in a conspiraey against 
liis falh<*r, as wedi as against lla^ Romans, 
Pompf'V sent Itim inediains to Rome; Imt 
his fatln r, in <*Ohsr(|ueMrn of llic fi irndly 
disjiosition whiedi he manilJ'sied io\\;nd-4 
the Romans, was allovveri to n tain da 
title of* their frieMid and a!l\, aiul dted as 
sindi in tin* <‘)i>hlv -fifth V'-ar ot‘his ag.\ 
'Ihemis ; a river of* .\sia, whieh .i--'-. u) 
t.h<i iinMUitains of* Ai menia, al»oot fifn £ n 
miles east of the source ol* the I'sjjjiiraTt 
and, flowing along toward.-r lia> 
fronli<‘is of* Turkev, on ilie u < si ■ t 

(’nrdistan, in a sonth-snntli-eaNi iim '-u''' . 
joins tin* Idnphrales at ( ’oi na, » n..f. 
north-west of* Hassora. T'ln n 

rl ahal l)ctwe<‘ji i he Ti^^rir^ ;m<l I’aiphia.l 
was aneiently called A/.'. ; e: ;i\-> ' 
i'vu limes, Diftrht kir, and ,'ll- r-v/r. 
river was partiindarly lamed in aj.iejnCv 
and on its lainks were the r j' 

veil, (>n’si[dmn and Seleinda, In 
times, it can hoasl thefaanomn cit\ of li.e.* 
dad, and tlie sec.nndary ones of hiarlM k. 
and Mosul. Its course is gtuicraflx lapkk 
Ret ween (Jorria and Ragtlad, it ?s ahiao 
two iiiindred yards wide, and navigahh 
for boats of twenty or thirty tons. SmaH 
boats descend from Hiarbi kir. 

Tilouman, William, LI-. IX* chief 
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justice of the state of Pennsylvania, was 
born Ai.gtist 12, 1750, in Talhot count}% 
Maryland, to which ])rovincc his paternal 
grandfather had emigrated from England, 
in 1002. In 1702, his family removed to 
Phi1adel]>hia, and, in tlie succeeding year, 
he was placed at the academy, wiiere he 
remained until 1709, wlien he enter<‘d the 
college. Tie was distingiijshed lor his af- 
lainments iii classical literature, and, alter 
receiving his bachelor’s degree, continued 
for some time to. study it under doctor 
Allison. In February, 1772, he began the 
study of the law in Philadelpijia, and 
pursued it until 1770, when his father re- 
moved again to his estate in Maryland. 
From tiiat time until tlie simiiiK'r of 1779, 
he, iiv('d ill great retirement, jirosecuting 
liis liivorite studies — ^jnrispnhleiice,Ijistory 
an<I tli(^ lielles-Iettres. At tlie cJose of the 
revolutionary war, in I7KT, he uas ad- 
mitted to th(i bar, and soon aeijuired eini- 
lu'uce. In the midst of a snccesslid and 
lucrative practice, h(‘ was three times suc- 
cessively i^lecii'd to ser\e as a inemher 
of the legislatun^ ol* Maryland, in tiie 
years I7^‘8 — 89 — 90. Ti. hi' was 

also one of iIk' electors anjioiiited to 
choose the president under th<^ fed- 

eral cot:stittitioM. In J7iM, he was eleet- 
Cii a ni(‘ml)(‘r oftlu' state; scaiatc', in which 
S'liiion h<‘ rt'inaiu'ed until I79I1, \\heii he 
removed to Philadelphia. IMarcIi 1801, 
he \v;is apnoiriteal ehi(*f jiulgc; of tfu’ cir- 
cuit ciMirt oi* the F. State s, for tin* Pemn- 
Mlvatiii ciremit. In a year, liowen er, tin; 
law whicli ere'cleal this <*ourl was re- 
pc.'t’cd, and Mr. Tilghiiian re-sumeel his 
'luiii . :i|| aelve»cat<‘. In .Inly, 1805, In; 

\'.as a'ppointe'd presidiait tin; e*ourl of 
• 'miii‘'n pleas, in tin' lirst district, nnel, 

'! t!a hriiiiming nf IHOt), \v;is maele; chief 
\:f- ol’ tin* su}>rcnn* eouri ot'fhe state — 

'i < lh< r whiedi he retaine'd until his de- 
, April .‘ 10 , 1827 . 51 r. 'rilghmaifs 

.•o\-, vr*-, as an a(ho<*ate', w*re highly re'- 
' ftahj** ; fnil/m the* e*a parity e)f judge*, In* 
i .mne rjt, e)\\ing To his singular e’lear- 
:i' ' “ and tinnne'ss of mind, Itis ve'iteration 
i M! !a\v, his untiring ineluslrv, and per- 
■ pn*u<Ji!;' diction, eennltineel with Ids gen- 
» aal aiiainnf'nts and (iin^ meiral epialities. 

nu'-\ {\ ania e)we's him a great debt of 
ejatitodr, tor the* ae*com}>lishment of the 
UK jxnation of the; principle’s of sciou- 
tilh* cejuity with tin; law c>f the state, or 
rathe r t<)r the repe*ated jvrognitiori from 
the* hern h, iliat, with fe*w exceptions, they 
e’onstimtf* an insepnrnhle portion of the 
law, 

TtunKMONT, liOins S<'l>astian le ?7aiii 
ile;, an enninent historian, horn at I’aris, in 
22 * 
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1637, was the son of a master of requests, 
and received his education at the Port 
Royal. He assumed the name of TiJle- 
moiit on entering the priestliood, devoted 
himself to study, and, by his extraordinary 
industry and accuracy of rcecarch, gained 
a higli reputation as a historical writer. 
His death took jilace in 1698. Ile was 
the author of Memoires pour servir h 
Vllistoire EcclSsiastique des six premiers 
Sif cles (l() vols., 4io., 1693 — 1712), and 
Hiploirt des Empereurs et des autres 
Princes qui ont rep;ne durant les six pre^- 
miers Sih'les de VEglise (6 vols., 4to., 
](]90— 1738). 

'^fiLLER. (See Helm.) 

TrEuocir, Alexander, LL. 1)., the son 
of a tJ)l)accoidst of Glasgow, born in 
1759, was intended by h\^ father to follow 
his own hnsiness, and vaKcn into his ware- 
lions<‘ ; hut a strong bias towards me- 
chanical and scientific pursuits soon di- 
verted his attt'ulioii from commercial 
])nrsuits. In 1736, a jeweller of Edin- 
liiirgh, named Ged, had devised the art 
of printing rn)in ])Iates, and prooluced an 
edition of Sallust so printed; but the art 
was undervalued, and perished witfi him. 
Doctor 35IIoch revived it, and carried it 
to till; state of practical utility which it 
DOW exhibits, having himself again made 
tin' discovery without any previous ac- 
quaintance with Ged’s attempts. In ti.is 
new' process, Mr. Foulis of Glasgow, a 
jirinfer, joined iiim ; and a patent in their 
names was taken out, both in England 
and Scotland. Circumstances, however, 
induced them to lay aside the business for 
a time; ; and it new er was renewed by them 
as a spee ulation. In 1787, doe*tor Til loch 
re'iiioved To T.eindon, and purchased the 
Star, an e;veiiiug paper, which he contin- 
ued to e dit till within four years of his 
ek‘ath. In June, 1797, he projected and 
establishenl the* Philosophical Magazine, 
si\ty-fi\ c volumes of wliich ai*e now he- 
fon* tIk* public ; and only fifteen days be- 
fore his death, he had obtained a patent 
for an improvement on the steam-engine. 
'Fhe; last work which he was engaged to 
sujx'riiitend, w^as the Mechanics’ Oracle, 
])uhlisht'd in numbers at the Caxton pi*ess. 
Jn his religious opinions, doctoi*Tilloch 
was a dissenter from the established 
chun*h, ainl preached occasionally. lie 
died in 1825. 

Tili.otson, John, an Enjjlish prelate, 
son of a clothier, wear Halifax, was born 
In UiflO. His father, a strict Calvinist, 
brought up his son in the same principles, 
and sent him a pensioner to Clare nail, 
Cambridge, of which he was elected a 
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fellow in 1651. It ia not known when he 
entered into orders ; but his fii’st sermon 
which appeared in print is dated 1661, at 
which time he was still among the Pres- 
byterians. When the act of uniformity 
passed, in the following year, he submit- 
ted to it, and, becoming celebrated for his 
pulpit oratory, was chosen preacher to the 
society of Lincoln’s inn. In 1666, he 
took the degree of D. D., and was made 
king’s cha|>lain, and presented to a preb- 
end of C’anterbiu*y. When Charles II, 
in 1675^, issued a declaration for liberty of 
conscience, for the purpose of favoring 
the Roman Catholics, he preached strong- 
ly against it, but was, nevertheless, a(l- 
vaiiced to the deanery of Canterbury, and 
soon after presenU^d to a prebend in St. 
Paul’s. Popeiy was so much the object 
of his aversion, that, in a sermon preached 
before the king, in 1680, expressed sen- 
timents of intolerance which he himseif 
acknowledged to liis friends could not he 
defended. He warmly promoted the ex- 
clusion i)ill against the duke of York, and 
refused to sign the address of the London 
clergy to the king, on his declaration that 
he would not consent to it. At the exe- 
cution of lord William Russel, he attend- 
ed with doctor Jlurnet ; and, though after- 
wards decided friends to the revolution, 
both these divines urged that nobleman to 
acknowledge the unlawfiilne^ss of resist- 
ance. On the accomplishment of the 
revolution, lie was taken into favor by 
king William ; and, in 1689, he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the closet to that sov(i- 
reigii, and subsequently permitted to ex- 
change the deanery of Canterbury for 
that of St. Paul’s. On the n fusal uf 
archbishop Sancroft to take the oaths to 
the new government, ho was appointed to 
exercise the arcliiepisccqial jurisdiction 
during the suspension of that pj-fjlau?; 
and, ill 1691, after exhibiting the groan^si 
reluctance, he was induced to acc<q>t the; 
archbishopric itsirlfl He bad previously 
formed a scheme for the comprehension 
of the Presbyterians within the pah^ of 
the church, which had hcicn rejected by 
the cbnvocation. He had also failed in 
another design for forming a nr‘w hook 
of hoinilics ; and a sermon which h(i 
preached before the queen, against the? 
absolute eternity of hell torments, still 
further involved him with the advocates 
of orthodoxy. Whem, therefbn^, he ac- 
cepted the primacy, a large ylarty assailed 
him with great animosity ; and he was 
reproached witli the inconsistency of his 
own conduct with the doctrine he had 
advanced to lord William Russel. He 


bore these attacks in silence, and even 
prevented some prosecution^ for libel 
against him, directed by the crowm. He 
was also charged with Sociiiianism ; in 
answer to which he republished four of 
his sermons on the Incarnation and Di- 
vinity of our Savior. There appears to 
have been no other ground for that impu- 
tation. than that he defended Christianity 
on rational grounds, and corresponded 
with such men as Limborch, Locke and 
Le Clerc ; to which reason doctor Jortiu 
adds, that he had broken an ancient and 
fundamental rule of controvt‘rsial theolo- 
gy — “Allow nolan adversary either to have 
common sense or common hont?sty.” Ho 
now exerted himself to advance tluj re- 
spectability of tlic church, and, among 
other things, wished to correct the evils 
arising from non-residence. He was, 
however, counteracted in all his endeav- 
ors, by tlif^ most |>(‘rversn opposition, 
wliich rendered his high station a sc^eiiii 
of much more disgust than gratification, 
ami, soon after, rlitstl of a paralytic strf)ke, 
in 1694. He left his widow nothing hut 
tin? copyright of liis sermotis. Doctor 
Tillotson was open, sirnu'rt', benevolent 
and forgiving; ami although, in sornt? 
points, f(»o com[)liaut, and liahlt? to the 
charge of inconsist<‘ncy, Ijis intt'Uiiorjs 
seem to havt? btM*n pun? ami disinti'rf sied. 
His s(*rmons mainttiin a plac«‘ among tie* 
most jiopiilar of that of cornposi- 

lions in the English la/iguag(‘, display ifig 
great cof)ionsm‘ss of' thoiiglu and expres 
sioii, and ahoiinding in pas-ages which 
strongly imf>ress the ioiml. Mis Nertre-iis 
an‘ doubtless niueh n rul rhmt thr 

inerly, hut (*au seaiedv fiili of r«*in:uoje- 
a |)ermamMit part of ilu^ hraueh oi’ 
lisli literature to which they belong. 

'S^iLt.Y, .lohrt T/.erklas, couiit ol‘ •tu” 
file most eelehrat<'d generals of' the n 
leenth eejiturv, was !)orii in Iholf, in W :<! 
loon Lrahant, at tin? easth’ of' 9hM\. H 
was, in liis youth, a Ji'snii. .Alier b-’tot* 
educated strictly and fanatically, he « ?•, 
tercfl the Spanish, th.e A usti iart, am! at ^a.-i 
ili(i Bavuinan si'rvice. l inler AKa ouo 
ather cominamlers, he formed hisnnhtai v 
talents, and bccaini' rn'caisfome.d (<» o) 
ol>edie»n*c, toasteni pnrsuif of bis obje* {. 
widnait n^ganiing tin* calls of tneK v. eiai 
to fin? desiruetion of beret ies. lie* 
by degrees, to tin? cmnmanil of the army 
of the leagtie, in the thirty y<;ars' war. 
(tj. V.) lf(‘ distinguished himself* mu(‘.h 
as a general; and wlnm, in 16-10, Walien” 
stein was obliged to give up the c.onnnaiu!, 
Tilly was afipoiuted generalissimo of tho 
imperial troops. His most celebrated ex- 
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ploit is the bloody sack of Magdeburg, 
May 10 1G31 ; anti history has lew pages 
BO black us those on which the atrocities 
of Isolaiit’s Croats and Pappenbeini’s 
Walloons are recorded. Some officers, 
atjenglh, implored Tilly to put a stop to 
the', horrible outrage's. He coldly refdied, 
‘‘Coirie hack within an hour, and J will 
then seie what is to be clone. The soldier 
ongljt to havei some reward for his labors 
and dangers.” On the 14th, he entered 
the burned and plundered city in triumph. 
“Since the desiniction of Troy and Jeru- 
salem, no such victory has taken place,” 
he wrote to Jjis master. Gustav us Adol- 
phus met him at Hreitenfeld, September 
7, and 4"illy, who had been thirty-six 
times victorious, was now entirely beaten, 
and was himself wounded. In a subse- 
«|uentengag4'ment with the Swedes, on the 
Le('li, a cannon ball shattered his thigh, 
and he dic'd in ah'W days, April dO, 

His face was r<?})ulsive ; Ijis maimers al- 
ways monasti(', even umidst the dissoliite- 
iK'ss of a camp of that time, lie never 
accepted mouc'V, and left but a small for- 
innc. lie* refused the grant of the prin- 
cipality of Kalc'miierg. As a soldier, he 
was pn^mpt, cunning and cruel, 

'Ti user ; a town of Hast Prussia, in Gum- 
hiuneii, a capital of a circle ; filly miles 
norih-e.-ist of’ Konigsherg, fifty sonth- 
soiil h-east of !M rmel ; Ion. 5()' H. ; lat. 
oa Ti .N.; po|>nlation, It is sitnat<'d 

nn two ri\ ers, lie' Xienieii (here called the 
Mf Nitf] and tln! small rivt'r 4’ils<‘, wliich 
‘'fj »arat( s tIm' low-n frenn Mie castle. It is 
;* comtrH'i'i’ial town, w'ell hnill, and con- 
1 {III-; an Imspiial, two laitiicran churcln's, 
ao<i a provincial school. 4’he chief arti- 
r! >. <)t‘ r\pi)i{ aro corn, wax, salt, salted 
{ M ( .s f-joh'-, hats and Icafin'r. The cinde 

• i d iKa is a Icvcd and fertile tract, lying 

< p i !c‘ ( ’nrisclu'- 1 laff. 

irf' d'he battle of Kried- 

I i cj. v.) on .liinc I I, IS()7, terminated 
da' ioial root of the Kiissian forces, and 
I'M- ;oo)iiii!at ion of Prussia’s last hope. 
Jeno IS, wIk'u the' h’rench were already 

• h dio Niemen, ilie emperor Alexander 
' in jiroposals for an urmistic'e tii the 
Lo.and dn!<e of Bt'rg, which Napoleon 
Maddv accepted. The battles of Eylaii 
and I'riodlaiid, ('ontinual skirmishes, and 
U> ‘ siogo ot‘i)ant/icr, fuul much weaken- 

< d jlic' I’rcm'ii army ; and Napoleon was 
ohligod to keep an attentive eye upon’ 
Austria, w ITudi, in <‘ase of his defeat, 
would not havt' failed to altnek him. At 
tlio sanu^ linn', the Hussiaii cabinet com- 
plainiai of inactivity on the part of .the 
Jhiglisli, so that the French and Russian 


monarebs were the more readily disposed 
to come to terms. They met, June 25, 
on a raft built for the purpose oti the Nie-* 
men, in presence of the two armies. Til- 
sit was declared, by Napoleon, neutral, 
and the emperors and the king of Prussia 
had their Lead-quarters there, from the 
28rh, in order to expedite the negotiations 
for fieace. The queen of Prussia, at the 
invitation of Napoleon, also repaired to 
Tilsit. July 7, peace was concluded be- 
tween Naj)oIeon and Alexander, by Tal- 
leyrand, Kurakin, and Laban off Rosloff- 
ski, Kalckreuih and Golz. The question 
was only respecting the territory of the 
king of Prussia, who was obliged to cede 
one half of his country in order to retain 
the other, under the hardest conditions, 
which it was almost impossible to fuffil. 
By the terms of the peace, it was settled, 
1. that the provinces torn fium Poland by 
Prussia, in 179B and 1795, should form a 
new duchy of Warsaw ; 2. that Daiitzic, 
with a territory two leagues in circuit, 
should be made a free city, under the pro- 
tection of Prussia and Saxony ; 3. that 
the king of Saxony, made duke of War- 
saw, siiould have a military road to his 
new state, through Silesia; 4. that the 
dukes of Mecklenburg, Oldenburg and 
Coburg should he reinstated, by the em- 
peror of the French, and, on the other 
hand, his brotin'r .ferome should he ac- 
knowledged, by Ale.vander, as king of 
Westphalia, Joseph as king of Naples, 
Louis as king of Holland ; and, 5. that the 
kingdom of Westphalia should be ibrmed 
of the provinces ceded by Prussia, situ- 
ate<l on the left hank of the Elbe, together 
with Brunswick, Hessia, &c. At the 
same time, b. Alexander ceded the lord- 
ship of .lever to Holland, and promised, 
7. to withdraw his troops from Moldavia 
and Walachia, and conclude peace with 
the Porte, under Napoleon’s mediation. 
On the other hand, Russia received of the 
Pnissinn provinces, that of Bialystock, 
4300 square miles, with 184,000 inhabit- 
ants. Moreover, the Russians evacuated 
Cattaro in consequence of the peace of 
Tilsit. In n secret article, Russia prom- 
ised to unite witli France against Eng- 
land, to secure the independellcc^)f neu- 
tral flags, and to induce the courts of 
Stockholm, Copenhagen and Lisbon to 
concur in the same arrangement. The 
terms of the peace between Napoleon and 
Frederic William III of Prussia,were con- 
tained, essentially, in that just described. 
Prussia was to cede the above-mentioned 
Polish provinces, and all the provinces 
between the Elbe and Rhine, to Napoleon^ 
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the circle of Cottbus to Saxony, and to 
close her ports against England. July 
9, the peace with Prussia was signed, and 
Count Kalckreuth agreed, with the prince 
of Neufehatel, that all Prussia should 
be evacuated by Oct. 1, if tlie heavy 
contributions should be paid up to that 
time, or securi:y satisfactory to the in- 
teiidam-general should he given for the 
payment. These terms could not be ful- 
filled, and Prussia continued a pr»'y to 
French commissioners until itcomf>omKl- 
ed for the impositions laid on it, alter the 
lapse of a year, by the jiaymtnu of 
120,000,000 francs. Yet it remained cou- 
linuaily exposoil to attack on the |)art of 
the French, wJio occupied three fornvss- 
cs on the Oder (Giogau, Kustrin, and 
Stetliti), and from tindr allied slates (War- 
saw, Saxon V and Westphalia), until, in 
its situation was changed. In tht? 
treaty with Russia, it was said, ‘-The 
king of Prussia receives back half of his 
stal(^s at the intena ssioii (;i‘ lii(‘ einperjir 
of Russia,’’ In 1822, Lewis Galdsmitli 
puhlishtid the secret articles of the peace 
of Tilsit, or rather the secret agreements 
made at the samo. According lo these, 
Russia wa'^ to have European 'I’urkey ; a 
prince of !Va})oleon’s family was to re- 
ceive the crown of Spain and Por.iigal ; 
the tetupoj'ul power of the pop(‘ wa'i to 
cease ; Frain^e to occiifjy the African 
Stares; Malta and Egypt to belong again 
to Franco; Franco lo he supportt;d hv 
Russia in the cmifiucst fd* Gihrahm* ; the 
Mediterranean to be o})«*n only to 1 hvncii, 
Russian, Spanish and Italian vesstds ; ajid 
Denmark to he indeinnified by the 
towns in Norlhern Gerninuy, if she w<Hdd 
employ her fleet against Englaial, A r. 

TiLT-llAM>iEfi;a largeand heavy ham- 
mer, ]nit in motion hy a waU'r-svhec'l m- 
Pteaiu-enginc. Cogs being hroughl to h(>ar 
on the tail of the hajiiiufu', its d<*pression 
causovS the head to ho elevated, wnieli, 
when liberated, fills with e.onsiderahle 
force hy its owti speeilic gravity. JhJ.- 
mills work on the same principle. 

Tilting of S'teel is the firocess hy 
which hiistere.d steel is ri*iif!ere<l <luefde. 
This is done hy placing it under the tilt- 
hammer. 

Timjeus, of Locri, in Magna Gnncia ; 
a Pythagorean pUilosojdier, and a teacher 
of Plato, who has called one of lii^ dia- 
logues by his name. Tiinocus einjiloyed 
himself chiefly in the study of nature. 
The genuineness of the work which goes 
under his name (Oit Nature and the Sotd 
of the World) is doubted hy Meiiiers, 
though defended by Tiedemann. It is 


inserted in Stanley’s Histoiy of Philoso- 
phy. Meiiicrs considers it iherely as un 
abridgment of Pluto’s 7Sm<Bus, 

Timau and Siamet are military flcls in 
Tnrk(?y. (See Zainu) 

Tim LEU. A vast expense is every year 
occasioncii by the premature decay of 
wood, employed in ships and other struc- 
tures, wliicb are exposed lo vicisslmdes 
of weather, and especially if they are .sub- 
jected n> the inihience of waniuh com- 
bined with moisuiro. Trees of diflerent^ 
species vary greatly in tJie durahilify of * 
tlii'ir wo(kI ; yet noiu* of the species com- 
monly employed are caj)ahle of with- 
standing, for many years, the cdhict of 
uiifavoraI)ie exposures and simatioiis. 
The decay of timlier is sonu^times super- 
ficial and sometimes internal. In the 
fonner ease, tlie outsidi* of the wood first 
perisle s, and eriimhli s away, and siicees- 
sive stnita are d(‘compoM'd, l)et(n*e tliv' 
int'Tiiid parts luMamu* nnsoimd. in tlio 
other speedes, wiii(‘h is ihstinguislit'd I,y 
th(? nam ' of die dn/ mt, the disease Ikn 
giii:' i.i (Iit^ intt'rior substance oi*the wood, 
particularly ot* that whiidi lia.s not hero 
W(dl seasoned, and spreads outwardly, 
eatising the whole mass to swell, crack, 
aiifl exhali^ a musty odor. Ditferent fun- 
gous \ (‘getahh s sprout out of its suhst;uic{- 
the wood los's hs sli\’Ug)h, and crum- 
ble.-’, tioally, into a m:i'-> ot’ dn> . 'fiiis 
di'^ea-e [)'«‘valls mo<l m a warm, moist, 
and confined atmos[»he!*# , .sui-li as 1‘re- 
(j:iend> exist,- in lh(' interior or'slnf.s. ai d 
in tIm* c.'llar.* .and fomalaTjo]!^ of hoose-. 
Its do'^tunni^e riil «•;< jj] ^ t‘ war 

iiav'e \ j»ji j i-o, (d I;u •, u> nimi''rons [ajl>- 
lirations. Horn* wid: ,-r- r? dir 

dr> roi i.- not e-- n';a!i v <ifdrrein tVoo? iJm- 
more comjoon kind.' *0 r;r. ; },of 
.'CTllls t<J lie Miiiiei Itt rr<i-on I'M’ t!r 'ir*' 
linctiou wiorii ii-uai?v iioojj dra'vvn. 

'The jir--' . uriou fd’ dir evil l.as hmf ;n- 
tempted in \ari<.u- \va\s, and with -ooir 

deiTi'ee (j| h i>.iLOerd 

In MiO^I wrilei": tija! the sap of s eurutM*' ^ 
is the rause ol* their IJ*rmeniaf ion 

and vleea\. Ilenef if appears d( dialde, 
if tliere is any season in which tlie trmdN 
of a tree i.> less <‘liarg(Ml widi sap than ;fi 
••lliers, that this time s.hould he seieeU d 
for felling it. 'fdn* midd!** t»f smnne r and 
the middle of winter a^a*, undouhtfally, the 
period.s when tlu* wood »‘f>nlains least sap. 

In the inontlrs of spring and autumn, in 
which the. roots prepare sap, hut no leaves 
<?xist to exp(»nd if, the trunk is ovaT- 
charged whli saj); ainl in many trees, as 
ihc maple and birch, sap will flow out at 
tliesc seasons, if the trunk i« wounded^ 
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In summer, on the contrary, when the 
leaves ar^ out, the sap is rapidly expend- 
ed ; and in winter, when the roots are dor- 
mant, it is sparingly produced ; so that no 
6urplu«s of this nuid apparently exists. 
From reasoning a prioA^ it would seem 
that no treatment would be so effectual in 
getting rid of the greatest quantity of sap 
as to girdle the tree, by cutting away a 
ring of alburnum, in the early part of 
summer, tlius [lutting a stop to the further 
ascent of the sap, and then to suffer it to 
stand until the leaves should have ex- 
pended, by their growth, or transpiration, 
all the fluid which could be extracted by 
them, previously to the death of the tree.* 
The wood would thus, probably, be fc)und 
in the driest state, to which any treatment 
could reduce it in the living state. Buf* 
fbn has recommended strip|)ing the trees 
of their hark in spring, and felling them 
in the subsequent autumn. This method 
is said to harden the alburnum ; but the 
cause i.s not very apparent, nor is the suc- 
cess at all <*eitain. — Seasoninf^- At what- 
ever period timber is felled, it requires to 
be tlioroughly seasoned bef(>re it is fit for 
the })urposes of caiqjcntry. The object 
of s(‘asoning is paitly to evaporate as 
inucb of the sap as possible, and thus to 
pnjvent its influence in cansing decom- 
position, and partly to n‘duce the dimen- 
sions f)f tin; wood, so that it may be used 
without incoiivcnic'ucc from its further 
shrinking. Timber seasons best wlien 
[ilaced in dry situations, where the air has 
a fn'e (*ir(Mdati<»ii round it. Ijiradual dry- 
ing is consideretl a better presei*vative of 
Avootl than a suddiai ex])osure to warmth, 
e\enof the sun; for warmth, abrupliy ap- 
plie<h causes cracks and flaws, froiri the 
sudden ainl untM|ual expansion produced 
in diifennn |)ai*ls. Two or thn;e years’ 
»^<‘Msonijig is r<»qnisite to prodiMM^ tightiieas 
a.nd <lnra!)ility in the wood woik of bnild- 
itigs. If must be; observed that seasoning 
in tin* comiMon way only removes a por- 
tion nt* th<* atineons ainl volatile matter 
fr<»ni the wood, 'fhe (extractive, and other 
portions, still n'rnuin, and are lia- 
b!'* to iJ'iineiU, tlioiigli in a less degree, 
\i'lienev<‘r the wood realworhs moisture. 
Snell, iride(*(l, is the fl>rce of capillary at- 
traction, that wood, exposed to tlieatmos- 
phen' in (»nr climaU’, never gives up all 
tis moisture. — PrtservfUion of Timber^ 
When wood is to be km>i in. a dry situa- 
tion, as in the interior of houses, nootb^r 
pr<;panition is necessary tlian that of thor- 
ough seasoning. But when it is to l>e 

^ SfiC Mr. William on the Dry Rot, pp, 151 
and m. 


exposed to the vicissitudes of weather, 
and, still more, when it is to remain in a 
warm and moist atmosphere, its preserva- 
tion often becomes extremely diflScult. 
Numerous experiments have been made, 
and many volumes written, upon the 
preservation of timber, and the preven- 
tion of the dry rot ; but the subject is not 
j^.t brought to a satisfactoiy conclusion. 
The methods which have hitherto been 
found most successful, consist in extract- 
ing the sap, in excluding moisture, and in 
impregnatingthe vessels of the wood with 
antiseptic substances. — For extracting the 
sap, the f)roce8S of water seasoning is rec- 
ommended. It consists in immersing 
the green timber in clear water for about 
two weeks, after which it is taken out, 
and seasoned in the usual manner. A 
great part of the sap, together with the 
soluble and fermentable matter, is said to 
be dissolved or removed by this process. 
Running water is more eflectiial than that 
which is stagnant. It is necessary that 
the timber should be sunk, so as to be 
completely under water, since nothing is 
more destructive to wood than partial im- 
mersion. Mr. Langtonf has proposed to 
extract the sap by means of an air-pump, 
the timber being enclosed in tight cases, 
with a temperature somewhat elevated, 
ami the sap being discharged in vapor by 
the operation of the pump. It appeara 
extremely probable, that if trees were 
felled in summer, and the biits immedi- 
ately placed in water without removing 
the branches, a great part of their sap 
would Im expended by the vegetative pro- 
cess alone, and replaced by water. It is 
well known that branches of plants, if 
inserted in water, continue, for some days, 
to grow, to trans[>irr, and to perform their 
other functions. Tliis they probably do 
at the ex|>ense of me sap, or assimilated 
fluid, which was previously in them, while 
they replace it by the water they consume. 
This stale of things eontimies until the 
juices are too far diluted to be capable 
of any longer sustaining life. — The char- 
ring of timber, by scorching or burning 
its outside, is eoinmorily supposed to in- 
cn'ase its durability; but, on this subject, 
the results of experiment do ^lot agree. 
Charcoal is one of the most durable of 
vegetable substances ; but the conversion 
of the surface of wood into charcoal does 
not necessarily alter the character of the 
interior part. As far, however, as it may 
ofierate in excluding vvontis, and ailresl- 
iiig the spreading or an ihiectiouB decay^ 

t Repertory of Arto, 1826. Franklia Jottnia^ 
ii. and vi. 
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like the di*y ret, it is useful. Probably, 
also, the pyroligneous acid, which is gen- 
erated when wood burnt, may exert a 
preservative influence. The exclusion of 
jnoiatiire, by covering the sui-face with a 
coating of paint, varnisli, tar, &r,, is a 
well-known preservativ e of wood which is 
exf)Osed to the weather. If care is taken 
to renew the coat of paint as often as it 
decays, wood, on the outside of buildings, 
is sometimes made to hist lor centuries. 
But fmiiiting is no |)reservaTive against 
the internal or dry rot. On the contrary, 
when this disease is begun, the effect of 
paint, by choking the pores of the wood, 
and preventing the exhalation of vapoi*s 
and gasses which are formed, tends rather 
to exjiedite than prevent the ])rogrt’ss of 
decay. Paint itself is rendered more <ln- 
rable by covering it with a coating of fine 
sand. Wood should never be painted 
which is not thoroiiglily seasoned. The 
impregnation of woo<I with tar, hitmneii, 
and other resinous substances, undoubt- 
edly |)romolcs its jiroservation. It is the 
opinion of some writers,^ that “woods 
abounding in resinous matter cannot he 
more durable than others;” hut the reverse 
of this is proved, every year, in the pine 
forests of tliis country, where the iig/it- 
waoJ^ as it is culled, consisting of the 
knots and other resinous parts of pine 
trees, remains entire, and is collected for 
the purpose of affording tar, long after the 
remaining wood of the tree lias decayed, 
A coating of tar or tiirpeiitine, externally 
applied to seasoned timber, unswiTs the 
same purpose fis paint in protecting the 
wood, if it is renewed with snf]i(!ient fre- 
quency. Wood impregnated vvitli dry- 
ing oils, such as linseed oil, becomes 
harder, and more capable of n‘sisiiiig 
moisture. It is fre<]neiitly tlie custom, in 
this country, to bore a fjerptuidic^iilar Jioh; 
in the to[) of a mast, and fill it with oil. 
Tills fluid is gradually ahsorlx d by the 
vessels of the wood, and p^eiictrates the 
mast to a great distance. Animal oils, in 
general, are less projw?r for lliis purfios**, 
being more liable to decomposition. The 
preservative (jiiality of common salt (mu- 
riate of soda) is well known. An exam- 
ple of its effect js seen in the hay of salt 
marshes, Whicii is frequently housed Ixv 
forc it is dry, and which often liecomes 
damp afterwards, from the delicpiesceiice 
of its s;ilt, yet ^remains unchanged for an 
indefinite length of rime. In the salt 
mines of Poland and llunga/v, the galle- 
ries are supported hy wooden pillars, 

^ Trectgold's Elementary Prii.cipljs of Cur- 
pentry, page 160 , 


which are found to last unimpaired for 
ages, in consequence of beii^ impreg- 
nated with the salt, while pillars of brick 
and stone, used for the same purpose, 
cruiribie away, in a short time, liy the 
decay of their mortar. Wooden piles, 
driven into the mud of salt flats and 
marsites, last for an unlimited limc!, and 
are used for the foundations of lirick and 
stone edifices. In canals, whicli have 
been made in the salt mai'slies about Bos- 
ton, and other places, trunks of oak trees 
are frequently found, with the heart wood 
entire and fresh, at a depth of five or six 
feet below’ the surface. At Medford, Mas- 
sachusetts, the stumps of trees are found 
stand’ug in the gravelly bottom of iho 
stilt marsh, wdiere the tide rises in the 
canals four or five feet above them. This 
bottom must originally have constituted 
thesurfa(‘e of tlie ground, and must have 
settled long enough ago for the marsh 
mud to have accumnlaled, as it litLsdone 
for miles round, afiparcully since tnat pe- 
riod. The a|»plication of salt, in minute 
quantities, is said rather to hasten than 
fireveiu the decay of vegetable and ani- 
mal bodies. Yet the practice of docking 
timber, hy imn)ei*sing it, for some time, in 
sea water, after it has been seasoned, is 
generally admitted to promote its duri- 
hility. There are some c*xf)criineiits 
which appear to show, that, after the dry 
rot has comuu^nced, imiiua’sioii in salt 
water effectually c)a>cks its progre.'-’s, and 
preserves tla^ reniairKh r of the liinljcr.f 
Til some of the public ships, built in the 
U. States, the iiitersti*'* s lutwcen thetitrt- 
hers, in various jiarls of tlie liiill, are fjJl< d 
vvilli dry salt. \Vlien this salt d»*lii|ucsc( s^ 
it fills the pon^s ot’fhe wood witfi a sUoul; 
saline in»pregnation ; hut it has hcen '-aid. 
ill SOUK* cas(*s, to r ‘iider the r. side af ih.: 
\ess:‘| nneomfiirfably damp. Il* irul>' i ) ; 
immersed in a hriiie imnle of pure ujur; 
ate of sfMla. witlaMit the bitter d< li<pe 
cent salts wliicdi sea water i-oMtaue^ t!''* 
evil of dampness is avoidiMl. A \ are ;', 
<if other substances, Ix’side.s (aanmou d;, 
act as antis<‘ptics in pn venting the 
rot, and the growth <>f the fungus wideb 
atteials il. Nitre and alum h?i\e In*? .) 
recommeniled for tliis purpose ; and -.ou.: 

t 7'hf? i'd^rUe* itf'sisUMiri*, u Im h .vri;* 

<lo\V!i in jVIidTa Imrhor, rout the Ivh'ii w.is 

sunk ill PIvmoiiih s<»nn'l, were tuilti ijltert.*,! 'A til 
riry rot. 'riicse sliitis, after OMaalaini; lu.ti.y 
months aiiflor water, w»to raised, ajai U 
found that the di'it^asc^ was w 1^)11% arrested. 
cry vestige of fungus haii disappc'arecb uud the 
ships retnained in servi»-e afl<*rwar<ls, perl’eet'y 
sound from any (iirther deeay, bSuppleruent lo 
lha Eneyelopetlia Hritannica, iii.GSi2.) 
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of the metallic salts are considered still 
more effectual. Of these, the sulphates 
of iron, copf)er and zinc have the effect 
to harden and presei-ve the timber. Wood 
boiled ill a solution of the former of these, 
and afterwards kept some days in a warm 
place to dry, is said to become impervious 
to moisture. Corrosive sublimate*, which 
is recommended by sir H. Davy, is a pow- 
erful preservative of organized substances 
from decay, and proves destructive to 
parasitic vegetables and animals; but its 
safety, in rt'gard to the health of crews, 
if used in large quantities a]>oiit the wood 
of a ship, may bt^ considered as doubtful. 
An opinion has been snp)>oried, in this 
country, that the decay of timber in slii[’s, 
by dry rot, is owing to the impure atmos- 
phere generalrd liy bilge watt'i*, and that 
it is to be retm died hy constructing ships 
wiili a view to their free and effectual 
ventilatioiu flfigelow’s 7*€f hnolomj.) 

Ti ’MiniEi-. (^'ee 'rmnhonrmc,) 
d'lAiKLCToo, or Tombuctoo ; a city of 
Africa, i()r namy centuries the great em- 
porium of the inferior trade of tliat con- 
liiKuit, situated t'ight miles to the norlli oi* 
the iS'igt r. (q. V.) This city has excited 
much iiili'iesf, and has oiiiy recently hecn 
visitt'd hy any l.’nropean travelh’r; and 
th(' ini<)rmari{)n as yet possesstvl respret- 
i)ig it is e\ce(Mling!y vagiu*. Leo Africa- 
nns gi\ es a descri[)tiou of this city, which 
In! had visited twice. According to him, 
'ritnhiu'tfjo was tonnded in tin* year of 
the Hegira <>10 (1‘218, A. D.), and, having 
(Wtended it*^ dominion over all the iieigli- 
b(»ring slates, acquircal that eonmiercial 
pmsperity ti>r whicli it has <*v<'r since 
ii<n'n distingnislieti. At the time wlicn he 
visited it, it ('ontaiinHl many ])ei'son.s of 
great opjjit'in’e, particularly foreign mer- 
d’fie king held a spltaidid court, 
uml Inul an ariny consisting of ^-ifCO cav- 
alry. and a nunierons infantry, ddic reyal 
pah'ict' mnl jirincipal inosqne were built of 
■ti II ,hut tile houses ol'thc onlinary inlmh- 
i units were constructed in tlm i’onn of bells 
-the walls eninposf*d of stakes or hurdles, 
'Old the roofs of rtH'ds. In 181 1, Robert Ad- 
ams, an illitennfe American sailor, was, ac- 
eording to his own account (see his JVcrrra- 
i\v(\ London, IHKj, the inisstatemonts of 
u hiidi are pointe<! out in the North Ameri- 
can 'M!W,vol.r> and after being ship- 
wrecked near cape Blanco, earned as a 
slave, to ^rimbuctoo, and detained there 
fiiv months, A more recent account was 
given hy captain Riley, an American, who 
Ruflered sliipwrcck on the coast of Saha- 
ra, in 18 The account was given to 
Riley by Sidi Ilarnct, an intelligent Arab 


merchant, by whom be was purchased 
and carried to Mogadore. (See Riley 
Narratixt of his Shipwreck and .Captivity^ 
New York, 1817.) In J826, major Laing 
reached Timbuctoo, where he remained 
for upwards of a inonlli. Several lettera 
were received from him while there, 
stating that, in point of extent, it did not 
exceed four miles in circuit, hut that in 
other res|)ects it answered his expecta- 
iioiis. flo was soon after obliged to leave 
the cify, and was murdered three days af- 
ter quitting it r his papers have not been 
recovered. (See Laing.) In 1828, Cail- 
iie visited Timbuctoo (or Temboctoo, as 
be culls it), and iTsidrd there above a fort- 
night. Acconlirig to hiuk, it consists of 
ill-built caitlicn houses, situated in the 
midst of deserts of moving sand, and con- 
taining seven mosques. He estimates 
the population at only 10,CC0 or 12,CC0, 
chic fly negroes, whoare Mohammedans. It 
is entirely supported by commerce, being 
the depot of salt from ihel'audeny mines, 
and of European goods brought by the 
caravans from ?#]orocco, as well as those 
from Tr.nis and Tripoli, which go by the 
way of Ghadainis. These goods are cm- 
barkcci for Jenne (if. v.), to be exchanged 
for the gold, slaves, and provisions, with 
which that city exclusively supplies Tim- 
laictoo. Wc may expect more full ac- 
counts of this [lart of the countiy from 
the expedition now (1832) ready to sail 
from England, under the direction of the 
Landers, (q. v.) Lon. of Timbuctoo, ac- 
cording to Rennell, 2® 30' E. ; lat. 16^ Sff 
N. ; according to the map prepared by 
.Tomuril, from Cailli^’s notes, lat. 17® 

N. ; Ion. 3® 34' W. (See Caillie’s Travels to 
TimhiicAoo from the French, Lond., 1830.) 

I'lME is the general relation in which 
aU tilings perceptible stand to each other, 
in regard to tlicir origin, continuance and 
dissolution. It is a form necessary to ena- 
ble the mind tounite successive existence. 
It is not an external object, nor a 
iiKTo relation of individual things to each 
ether, but is infinite, like the phenomena 
which are submitted to this form in our 
perceptions. (See Kanty volume vii, p* 
304.) We speak of a distinct peri- 
od of time (relative time) only in refer- , 
ence to that which fills time. According- 
ly, wo also distinguish the past, present 
and future as its component parts, which 
y)ass continually each into the succeeding* 
In order to measure tho succession and 
duration of particular things and events, 
the great motions of the heavenly bodies, 
which always remain the same, particu- 
larly of those bodies which are mosl 
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closely oonueoted with the earthi have 
been taken as standards ;>bence the physi- 
cal or astronomical time. Such a meas- 
ure of time is afforded, by nature hei-seli^ 
in the apparent daily reVolutioii of the 
heavenly arch, i. e. the rotation of the 
earth on its axis. This gives rise to the 
sidereal time, (q.v.) But as the sidereal 
time will not serve for the purposes of 
common life, it was neeessaiy to resort to 
the solar tune, (q.v.) The latter, indeed, 
is unequal, and neither agrees accurately 
with the sidereal time, nor with that indi- 
cated by a clock ; but this evil is remedied 
by the equation of time (q. v.), through 
which the true solar time is changed into 
mean time. 

TYmey in music and rhythm ; the meas- 
ure by which a series of tones or sounds 
is uniformly divided ; next, the vari- 
ous rao<les of this division, and the di- 
vision itself (as when we say, This singer 
does not keep time). Time has nothing 
to do with the height or depth of the 
tones, and can exist without these distinc- 
tions, hut not without a variety of dura- 
tion and accent, sirv'* without such vari- 
ety we cannot coiuieive a connected se- 
ries of tones or motions (for in dancing, 
too, we speak of time) as constituting a 
whole. In order to do this, it is necessa- 
ry that the successive* sounds or motions 
should appear to us as portions of divis- 
ions recurring periodically, because in this 
^ uniform recurrence we perceive that uni- 
^ formity in variety which is essential to 
time. Time, therefore, in music, corre- 
sponds to symmetry in those objects 
which occupy space. But it is not only 
necessary to perceive that each division 
of the series of tones or motions, which 
is called in music a 6ar, is of equal dura- 
tion with the others ; all the burs must 
also be perceived to correspond with each 
other as to the parts of which they are 
composed. Otherwise, the perception of 
uniform progress would be destroyed ; if, 

for instance, ^ time and ~ should con- 

^ 4 

tinually and regularly fellow each other 
in such a way that each bar should occu- 
py precisely the same time, the parts of 
one har Would be at variance with those 
of the other ; the accent would not be the 
same ; the feeling of symmetry and a well- 
ordered whole would be destroyed. As 
symmetry de)ights through the eye, so 
time does through the ear. (See Wtythniy 
Musicy Dancing.) Time, again, varies 
aecording to its component parts ; hence 
the different kipds or time. It varies ac- 
cording to the number of the parts which 


compose it, and the accent depending 
thereupon. First, there is even*tiine (i. e. 
time the parts of which form an even 
number), and uneven. The former is 
simple if it consists of two, the latter if it 
consists of three chief parts. The sim- 

pie even time is — and ^ time ; the com- 

pound is 7 time (also marked thus, C), and 

8 

g time. Tlie ^ time, according to Mr. 


Apel, a Grerman, who has wiutten much 
on rhythm, &c., is only 7 on a reduced 
scale : still quicker and easier is the — time, 


which is not mucli used: on the other 


hand, 5 time, or allabreve lime, is per- 
formed more slowly and heavily than ~ 


time, and allows, therefore, no smaller 
notes than an eighth. The even tiaie 
cannot well have more than eight even 
portions, he(*.aiise a greater number could 
not be perceived as forming a regular pe - 
riod, so that the essence of time would ho 
lost. The uneven time, which affords a 


greater variety, can b(; reduced to tlie 


i 


time. A sliorler duration of the thr<*i; 


o 

equal parts gives rise to the ^ time ; a 

3 ^ 

longer duration to tlie “ rime. By uiulti- 
plying the tliree, we obtain the heavy 

and ilitj ea^y and fin* 

‘I- M 1 o H 

which form the rest of the imev<*n kiiniN 
of time. The two latter are not ofi^n 
used. Beyond twelve uneven part>, ihen- 
would, again, he n(» distinct pt'rce|)ii(nj ; 
ihi^refore the time could not Ik* 
guish<!d. Otlier uneven luunhcrs, 


^ and T, do not form kinds of linus he 
cause;, according to Apel, they consist oj' 
eviai and uneven numbers. Thcrefoif' 
all uneven times were fonnerly iMlltMi 
triple times; as only those imev4‘n ritries 
which originate from three parts, are nat 
Ural to the ear. A time consisting of oin* 
portion only would be impossible, as time 
requires a uniformity of the various, a 
periodicality. From all tliis it afqH^ars 
that the kinds of time are not arbitrary iu- 
ventions, as Rousseau seems to think. 
Uneven time is considered livelier than 
even. As to the parts of time, they de- 
rive different values from the accent Ac- 
cordingly we distinguish good and bad 
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\ noMB (notes being the parts of divis- 
ions of time*, or bars, in music), nota fttio* 
no, and nota vattivoj thesis and arsis. A 
good or heavy note is that which has the 
accent, and in vocal music requires a long 
pliable ; a bad one has a short (pliable. 
Good notes, in the even species of time, 
are the first (thesis), which has absolute- 
ly the greatest stress, because it decides 
the beginning of the bar. If the half 

bars of ~ time are changed into quarters, 

the first and third quarters receive the ac- 
cent, the latter, however, a weaker one. 
A still weaker accent is given to the third 
and sixth eighth, if the quarters are 
changed into eighths. In the uneven 

time, the first ^ has again the accent in 

o ft 

the ~ time, and in ^ the first and fourth 

have the greatest stress, the second 

4 

and fifth a propoitionably weaker stress, 
and so on. That the various species of 
time are distinguished by variety of 
accent, even if the notes are of equal 
value, we see, e. g. by a comparison of 

o 0 Oft 

2 and T , also of ^ and ^ > because 

X ^ 4 cl 


2 


is accentuated thus, 






rit II 



ft 

4 

further, 

i 

ft 

5 


This the composer has to refer to the words 
which he intends to set to music. Franco 
of Cologne is considered the inventor of 
modern time. (See Music, History of.) 
With the Greeks, the time was indicatea 
at the beginning of the chorus, oiiginfl^y 
by wooden shoes (ic#>ow»r«jia), at a subse- 
quent period by iron ones; with the Ro- 
mans by the seamUlum, or scabUlum. 

It is of the greatest importance, for the 
})erformance of musical pieces, to ascqr- 
tain the precise duration of. the notes, iTe. 
the tempo, (q. v.) The usual expressions, 
ofutante, oBegro, &c., are. too 

vague. Various atte|^t8,thereftr^l^^ 
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been made, at difierent times, in London 
and Paris, to invent a machine which 
would enable the composer to indicate, 
with the greatest accuracy, the duratioa 
of the unit of the bar. Some of these 
have been commended by the academy 
of arts and sciences at Paris. These in- 
ventions have not met with much favor 
in Germany till lately, when one of the 
most succemul has been made by Stfickel, 
at Burg, Germany, whose musical chro- 
nometer is a machine of the form of a 
common-sized clock. It has a dial, with 
numbers, to which the hand is turned, ac- 
cording to the directions given by the 
composer at the beginning of the piece. 
A pendulum, now put in motion, deter- 
mines exactly the duration of the unit 
note. M&lzel of Vienna has brought 
this machine to great perfection. It 
is used in orchestras; and distinguishr 
ed composers, as Beethoven, have deter- 
mined the time of their compositions by 
this instrument. It can be bought in ev- 
eiy considerable music shop in Leipsic 
and Vienna. But a very simple and efii- 
cient way of determining the time* accu- 
rately is laid down, by Gottfi Weber of 
Mayence, in the Leipsic Musical Gazette. 
He says, The simplest and surest meas- 
ure of time is a simple pendulum, i. e. a 
thread with a leaden bullet at one end. It 
is well known that a pendulum swinge 
quicker the shorter it is. It is, therefore, 
only necessary to write, at the beginning 
of a musical piece, the length of a pen- 
dulum, the vibrations of which corre- 
spond to the desired duration of the unit 

o 

note. Thus, allegro 8'' would signify 

4 j 

that in this allegro the unit note ^ is to 

4 

correspond to the vibration of a pendu- 
lum eight inches long, Rhenish measure. 
This way of indicating the time has this 
advantage, that it can be easily under- 
stood every where, and easily executed, 
as the niceties observed in astronomical 
calculations with the pendulum are not 
requisite here. It must only be remem- 

o ft jt 

bensd that, witft ? and ^ time, a yibra- 

tion of tbe^penduhtmdndicates me dura-^ 

tion of 1} with|, |, |, I time, it indi- 

catea-I. Whmi miUtary pedantry in 

Germany had reached its ^me, befbre the 
French revolution, chronometers were 
used in some regiments, which wees held 
Iwthe drom-mi^dr. and deterinii^ 
thrir beats the duration of eachstqp^ whm 
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We 

ai^ used 
byictee Austria. 

«Tiiiss; one 4>f the most xespectable 
English paparsidistinm^ fbr activity, 
wkfe oueuliptioii, and size, ^d, at the 
pieseiit tim^ most in the cmiSdence of 
the ministiy, without, however, defending 
all its measures, indiscriminately. In 
1881, not less than 4|328,Q25 copies, or 
about 13,&Q7 a dav, were sold. The 
Evening Mml, which appears eveiy other 
day, is the Times without the advertise- 
ments. 

Timocracy ; according to Aristotle, 
that form of government whose laws re- 
quire a ceiiain property to enable a citi- 
zen to be capable of die highest offices. 
The word is derived from npi#?, which 
signifies both honor and valuation of 
proper^, and K^arof^ power. 

TiMoiiEorr ; a native of Corintli, equally 
distinguished as a general and a law- 
mver, a lover of liberty and a patriot 
There is one act, however, of Timoleon, 
which casts a shade over his character, — 
the nmrder of his brother Timophanes, — 
to which he was a witness and accessary, 
if he did not actually assist in its execu- 
tion. Yet Tiinoleon’s conduct may be in 
some measure justified by the motives. 
Timophanes had aimed at the sovereign 
power, and had already begun to play the 
port of a tyrant The remonstrances of 
Timoleon had no effect upon his brother, 
and he, therefore, determined to purchase 
the freedom of his fellow citizens, even 
at the price of his brother’s death, should 
that step prove necessai^. Going to his 
brother, at the head of several armed 
men, and finding himself unable to pre- 
vail upon him to abandon his ambitious 
projects, he stood aside, with his head 
covered, while his followers put Timoph- 
anes to death. Joyful as the intelli- 
ence of the tyrant’s death might be to 
is fellow citizens, yet, to most minds, 
there was something hatefiil in the idea 
of. fratricide; and Timoleon bitterly re- 
proached^ himself for . tlie act. He then 
•went into voluntary exile. Twenty years 
afierwfurds, when the Syracusans demand- 
ed aid <from Corinth wdnat the tyrant 
Dionysius the yoimger, Timoleon was re- 
called, and pue^ at the head of the 
troops sent to' their mliefi He compelled 
Dionymus to leave Sytacuse, and also 
forced the . Carthagiutans to renounce 
thrir claims to Sicily 340). After 
having restored fiberty to SicQy, recalled 
the eaoles and fuptiVes, and erected pub- 
lic buddings in place of the fortresses 
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new and mors smie eoiistta voltii^ 
tarily hdd down his power, wbi<di 
might have retained, ara retured into pri- 
vate fife. £Gs reward was the general es- 
teem of the Sicilians, among whom he 
spent the rest of his lifo. ^ey called 
him their benefactor and fiither, and took 
no measures of importance without con- 
sulting him. All Sicily mourned his 
death, which occurred ^ an advanced 
; and a yearly solemnity was celebrat- 
in honor of him. Thus lived and 
died Timoleon, one of the greatest and 
noblest characters, not only of Greece, 
but of all ages and countries. 

Timon of Athens ; a celebrated misan- 
thrope, who lived at the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war — a period when a general 
corruption of manners was beginning to 
supplant the ancient simplicity which had 
characterized his countrymen. Tirnon, 
who united a strict integrity with much 
wit, seems to have been exasperated, part- 
ly by the ingratitude of some of his fel- 
low citizens, and partly by the rapid prog- 
ress of corruption; and, in his words 
and actions, he displayed a gloomy state 
of feelings. Like Socrates and Dioge- 
nes, be espoused the cause of virtue, but 
injured a good cause by the bitterness of 
his sarcasms and the malignity of liis 
irony. His conduct gained him the epi- 
thet of tlie misanthrope; and he whs 
made a subject of ridicule by the comic 
poets. Aristophanes says, he is surroun(!- 
ed with a hedge of thorns, and that every 
one shuns him as a scion of the Furies 
Lucian has a witty dialogue, Tinion, of 
which he is tlie subject ; and Shakspeare’s 
Timon of Athens has rendered his nainu 
and character familiar to the Englisii 
reader. 

Timon the Phliasian, a philosoplief 
and physician, the most celebrated disci- 
ple and friend of Pyrrh#, and, conse- 
quently, a follower of the sceptic phi- 
losophy, was bom at Phliiis, and flourish- 
ed in the time of Antigonus, king of 
Mocedonia, and Ptolemy Philadeiphu«, 
during^ the last half of the third centun 
B. C. He attacked the dogmatists, and 
maintained a suspension of judgment ae 
alone productive of tranquillity of mind. 
Thirty comedies and sixty tragedies are 
also ascribed to him ; but of his numer- 
ous works nothing remains, except a few 
fragments of his sUtij the loss of which 
is much to be regretted. They consisted 
of three books, the first of which was 
narrative, and the others in the form of 
dialogues. Tliey were written in ridi- 




^ tM donnitio . aBtedt ■! liie head of a body dirMi 

0 f ''Iw tignuroi and endured much dirort^JSf. 

I 4 mgl|iriiffich%^ Dt Snwione; IStlhgMi^ fertunuy until al length, being jbmedrOT a 
(179Q^'niid Panra treads SiUi$ GS^ htfgU bodv of vpluiiteers, he was enid>iad 
evuicm ^Berlin, 1831). ' The ancients cele- to expel tbeGaiea from Transoxiana. A 
biate nis industry, learnings and philo- dumute adi||||hi8 cm 
sopiucai indiflbrence to ol^ects which ex- in-hw, H^Rein, led to a brief civil war ; 
cite the wonder, anxie^, grief terrw but the latter being defeated and put to 
of the multitude. death, a general diet, in 1370, seated him 

Timoroso (Italian for fearful ) ; a term on the throne of Zagatai, upon which he 

* applied to music, if die style of perform- made Samarcand the seat of bis empire, 

ance expresses awe and dread. His elevation, so frr from satisfying his 

* Timotheus, one of the most celebrated ambition, onfy opened further prospects 

lyric poets and musicians of antiquity, to it ; and, in a very few years, he re- 
who flourished at the court of Philip of united to Zagatai its former dependen- 
Macedon, and his son Alexander, about cies, Candahar and Carizme, overraa 
the middle of the fourth century before Persia, passed as a conqueror throu^ 
the Cliristian era. He was a native of the whole course of the Tigris and 
Miletus in Caria; and Pausanias attrib- phrates, reduced the Christians of Georgiy 
utes to him the completion of the lyre, by subdued the kingdom of Cashgar, and nisr 
the addition of four new strings. emirs even crossed the river Irtish intoi 

Timotht, a disciple of St Paul, was Siberia. He also despatched an army intoi 
bom in Lycaonia, Asia Minor, probably at Western Tartaiy, under a fugitive princoi 
Lystra, of a pagan father and Christian named Toctamish, who, having establish-j 
mother. He was yet young when he be- ed himself by its means, turned his armst' 
came associated (A. D. 51) with the great against his benefactor, and obliged Timoui^ 
apostle in his ministry to the Gentiles; to contend for his capital and emjnre^ 
and he accompanied Paul to Thessaloni- He was, however, finally defeated, and^- 
ca, Philippi, and Bersea. He was then left in the pursuit, Timour captured a duk»| 
in the latter city alone ; and, after spending of Russia. In 1390, he invaded Hindoos- 
some time there and at Thessalonic^ dur- tan, and, rapidly penetrating to Delhi, ^ 
iiig a violont p^-secution, ho again joined soon completed tlm subjugation of the 
his master at Corinth. After pr^ching country. While R the banks of the 
tlic gospel in Macedonia, Achaia, and Ganges, he was informed of great distuib- 
other places, he is supposed to have ances on the confines of Georgia and 
shared the captivity of Paul at Rome, and Anatolia, and of the ambitious projects 
to have suffered martyrdom there during of the Turkish sultan, Bajazet. He soon 
the reign of Nerva (A. D, 97). Two let- made arrangements to encounter this new 
tera addressed to him by St. Paul form a enemy, whom, after a war of the most 
part of the New Testament. barbarous ferocity, which lasted two years 

Timothy Grass {jihltum pralenst) is and upwards, he encountered and con- 
roadily recognised by its long cylindrical quered, and made captive, in the decisive 
Fpikes. It forms very excellent fodder, rattle of Angora, fought in 140S. Con- 
and horses prefer it to the other grasses ; eerning the treatment of his prisoner, dif- 
but it docs not yield a vety abundant crop, forent accounts are given, the most com- 
'file mot becomes bulbous in veiy d^ mon of which states that he was carried 
grounds. It is a native of Europe, but is about by the conqueror in an iron cage, 
commonly cultivated, as well as natural- against the bars of which, he, in a fhw 
ized, in the northern parts of the U. months, beat out his brains, in ram and 
States. despair. The conquests of the TWtar 

Timour, called also Timour Lehk (that now extended fi*om the Irtish and Volga 
is, f/ia lame)^ and, by corruption, Tamer- to the Persian gulf) and from the Ganges 
uANE, one of the most celebrat^ of the to the Archipelago; and the ivant of 
Oriental conquenna, was bom in the vil- shipping alone prevented him from cross- 
lage of Sebzar, in the territory of Kesh, ing into Europ^ His inordinate ambition 
about forty miles from Samarcand, in the was not yet satisfied, and he was makinir 
year 1335. His ancestois were chiefs of mighty preparations for an invarion of 
the districts, and remotely related to the China, when death arrested his progress^ 
family of Geni^k At the time of bis at his camjfi at Otrar; and he emiiw in 
birfo, great anambv jvevailed in lus iia- 1405, in me sevmiti^ yeai^ of his ege> 
tive country, v^ch suffered from an in- having previously deelarM bis grandson, 
vesion of the Oetee, against wheon he Mahomet Jehan Gluz, his succeswr* He 
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teft fiify-three descendants, and a name which it is often minded. But there are 
much revered in the East, where hispos- other bodies so nearly of the; same spe- 
teri^i until lately, still preserved the title cific gravity of the tin ore that they can- 
of the Moral emTOrors, although ^e do- not be thus removed. The next process 
minion had passed into other bands. Ti- is roasting the ore in a reverberatory fur- 
mour was tall and coipulenU|||th a wide nace : this expels the sulphur and arsenic 
forehead, large head, and plMnn^ coun- with which the forei^ matters were com- 
tenance ; but he was maimed in one bined, and thus diminishes their specific 
hand, and lame on the right side. He gravity so much that they can now be 
conducted his government alone, and washed away. The ore, thus freed as 
without fovorites, but was, in the hi^^hest much as possible from foreign matter, is 
demree, fierce and ftuiatical in his religion ; mixed with the requisite fuel and lime- 
ana, although no conquests were ever at- stone, and heated strongly in a reverbera- 
tended with greater cnielty, devastation, tory ftirnace, so as to bring the whole into 
imd waste of human life, he affected the the state of fusion, which is kept up for 
tide of a benefector to mankind. Hap- about eight hours. The lime unites with 
pily, his ambition was too gigantic for its the earthy matters still mixed with the 
consequences to l^t, and his dominions ore, and flows with them into a liquid 
rapidly became divided as before. Yet glass, while the coal reduces the oxide of 
be was not a mere barbarian conqueror, tin to the metallic state. It fells by its 
if the institutes are to be regarded as weight to the bottom, and is, at the end 
genuine, which, ^ under the title of the of about eiglit hours, let out by tapping a 
Institutions of Timour, have been made hole in the furnace, which had been filled 
known to us by a version from the Per- with clay. The tin thus obtained is still 
sian, executed By major Davy and pro- very impure. It is returned to the fur- 
fessor White (Oxford, 1783). (See Gib- nace, and exposed to a heat just sufficient 
bon’s Decline and Fall^ ch. 65.) to melt it. The pure tin flows out into a 

Tirr was known to the ancients in the kettle, while a quantity of impurities re- 
most remote ages. The Phoenicians pro- mains behind. The tin in the kettle is 
cured it^ from Spain and finm Britain, kept in fusion and agitated, by which a 
with which nations they carried on a very quantity of impurity is accumulated on 
lucrative commerce. It appe^ to have its surface. It is skimmed off; and the 
been in common use4^ the time of Mo- tin, now refined, is cast into blocks, 
ses. ^ It is rather a scarce metal, occur- weighing each about 300 pounds. — Tin, 
ring in the earth in but two forms, name- when pure, has a fine white color, like 
ly, that of the peroxide, usually contami- silver ; and, when fresh, its brilliancy is 
nated with the oxides of iron and manga- great. It has a slightly disagreeable tast<% 
nese, and of a double sulphuret of tin and and emits a peculiar smell when rubbed, 
copper, the last of which, however, is an Its hardness is between that of gold atul 
exceecfingly rare mineral. (For a de- lead. Specific gravity, 7.28. It is very 
scription of these ores, see the end of the malleable ; tin leaf, or tinfoil^ as it is call- 
present article.) Cornwall has been cel- ed, is about one? thousandth part of an 
ebrated for its tin mines from the remotest inch thick ; and it might be b<*at out into 
ages ; and it still continues the most mo- leaves as thin again, if such were wanted 
ductive country in this metal in all Eu- for the purposes of art. Its ductility anil 
rope. The mountains which separate tenacity are much inferior to those: of 
Galicia frorn Portugal were also very pro- most of the metals known in early times, 
ductive of tin in ancient times, and still It is very flexible, an<l produces, whih; 
continue unexhausted. The mountains bending, a remarkable crackling noise, 
between Saxony and Bohemia have been sometimes called tlic cry of tin. It melts 
wrought as tin inines for several centu- at 442° Fahr. When* cooled slowly, it 
rie^ knd still continue productive. Mines may be obtained crystallized in the form 
of it oraar in the peninsula of Malacca, in of a rhomboidal prism. After a short ex - 
India, in Chile and in Mexico. The tin- posure to the air, it loses its lustro, aitd 
etoTO (or peroxide of tin) is the only ore assumes a grayish-black color, but under 
used for obtaining metallic tin. The first goes no further alteration. Neither is it 
process to which it is subjected is grind- sensibly altered by being kept under wa- 
ground ore is then washed, ter. When tin is melted in an open ves- 
wnfeb removes the impurities;^ for the sel, its surface becomes very soon covered 
qiecific gravity is so high that it is easy with a gray iiowder, which is an oxide of 
fa wash away me earthy matter, and even the me^. If the heat be continued, the 
iOlvie Of the foreign metallic ores with color of the powder gradually changes, 
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and at last it becomes yellow. It forms 
two oxided The protoxide has a black 
color, but when combined with water, Is 
white. The pfsroxide is yellow, and, in 
certain circumstances, is transparent, and 
nearly white. The black oxidt^ or pniox^ 
ide^ may be obtained by dissolving tin in 
muriatic acid till a saturated solution is 
obtained, precipitating the liquid by means 
of carbonate of soda, and collecting ^e 
precipitate on a filter, washing and diying 
It at a temperature not exceeding 18(r 
‘ Fahr. By this process a white powder is 
obtained, which is a hydrated protoxide. 
It requires to be raised to a red heat in a 
glass retort to expel the water, after which 
it is a black powder, devoid of lustre, 
tasteless, and insoluble in water. When 
heated in the open air, it takes fire, burns 
brilliantly, and is converted into peroxide. 
It is distinguished from the peroxide of 
tin not only by its color, but by being in- 
soluble in ammonia and in carbonate of 
potash. The other oxide exists abun- 
dantly in nature, though rarely free from 
admixture with iron. When pure, its 
color is yellow. It is translucent, or al- 
most transparent, and ciystallizes in octa- 
hedra with square liases. Specific gravity 
It is insoluble in all acids, until it 
has been fused with an alkali. Tin com- 
bines with chlorine in two proportions, 
firming the protochloride of iin^ and the 
percldoride of tin. The former of these 
may be formed by heating toMtlier an 
amalgam of tin and calome^ or by evapo- 
rating to dryness the protomuriate of tin, 
and uising the residue in a closed vessel. 
It has a gray color, a resinous lustre and 
fracture, and takes fire when heated in 
41 hlorinc gas, and is converted into the 
perch loride. The perchloride of tin has 
long been known under the name of 
fuming liquor of LibaviuSj because it was 
discovered by Libaviiis, a chemist of the 
sixteenth century. It is usually prepared 
by mixing together an amalgam of tin and 
corrosive sublimate, and distilling with a 
very moderate heat At first, a colorless 
liquor passes into the receiver, consisting 
chiefly of water: then the fuming liquid 
rushes all at once into the receiver in the 
state of vapor. It is colorless, like water, 
and very fluid. When three parts of it 
are mixed with one of water, the mixture 
condenses into a solid mass. It acts with 
great violence on oil of turpentine. There 
are compound^ also, of tin with bromine 
and with iodine. Tin also combines 
with phosphor and with sulphur. One 
combination of tin and sulphur (the per- 
isulphuret) has long been known in chem- 


istry under the name of aurum mosaieuimf 
or mosaic goUL^ It is formed by mixing 
twelve parts tin, seven parts sulphur, 
three parts mercury, and three parts sal- 
ammoniac, and exposing the mixture to a 
strong heat, for eight hours, in a black- 
lead crucible, to the top of which an 
aludel is luted. The mosaic gold sub- 
limes. It may also be formed by mixing 
together in a retort equal parts of sulphur 
and oxide of tin, and distilling. When 
pure, it is in the form of light scales, 
which readily adhere to other bodi^ and 
which have the color of gold. Tin and 
arsenic may be alloyed by fusion. The 
alloy is white, harder and more sonorous 
than tin. Tin and antimony may be 
united together in various broportiona. 
Equal parts of tin and molybdenum melt 
into a blackish-gray, granular, brittle, soft 
mass. Tin does not combine readily 
with iron. An alloy, however, may to 
formed by fusing them in a close crucible^ 
completely covered fiom the external air. 
Tin plaie is formed by dipping into melt- 
ed tin thin plates of iron, thoroughly 
cleaned by rubbing them with sand, and 
then steeping them twenty-four hours in 
water acidulated by bran or sulphuric 
acid. The tin not only covers the sur- 
face of the iron, but penetrates it com- 
pletely, and gives the whole a white coU 
or. Tin and zinc may be easily combin- 
ed by fusion. This alloy is often the 
principal ingredient in the compound 
called pewter. Lead and tin may be com- 
bined in any proportion by fusion. This 
alloy is harder, and possesses much more 
tenacity than tin ; and these qualities are 
at a maximum when the alloy is compos- 
ed of three parts of tin and one of lead. 
The presence of tin seems to prevent, in 
a great measure, the noxious qualities of 
tlie lead from becoming sensible when 
food is dressed in vessels of this mixture. 
This result is often employed to tin cop- 

I ier vessels; and the noxious nature of 
ead havirig raised a suspicion that such 
vessels, when employed to dress acid 
food, might prove iniurious to the health, 
Mr. Proust was employed by the SpanUAi 
government to examine the subject The 
result of his experiments was, mat vine- 
g^ and lemon-juice, when boiled long in 
such vessels, dissolve a small portion of 
tin, but no lead, the presence of the for- 
mer metal unifbmdy preventing the latter 
from being acted' on. The vesseb, of 
course, are innotont What is colled 
pewter is often ocarcely any tinog ebe 
than this alloy. TinJoU^ too^ is Aiheol 
always a compound oftin and leild. tiHb 
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in tile ^matkm of these lAoys that tin is 
principally employed. Its oxides are 
used m enameling, and to polish the 
metals ; and its solution in nitro-muriatic 
acid is an important mordant in the art 
of dyeing, rendering several colors, par- 
ticuburly scarlet, more brilliant and perma- 
nent. 

3^ Ores. These are but two in num- 
beivlin ore and tin pyrites. The first of 
these occurs crystallized, and in a great 
variety of forms, but which may all be 
derived from an octahedron with a square 
base, the angle over the apex being 1120 
l(y. The majori^ of the crystals have 
the general figure of a right square prism, 
with four-sided pyramids at each extrem- 
ity. The cleavages take place parallel 
with the sides of this prism, and with 
both its diagonals. The crystals may be 
cleaved also pamllel to the sides of the 
above-named octahedron, but with difii- 
culty. The prisms are sometimes verti- 
cally streaked. Lustre adamantine ; color 
various shades of white, m*ay, yellow, red, 
brown and black; streak pale gray; in 
some varieties it is pale brown; semi- 
transparent, sometimes almost transparent, 
and at others opaque ; brittle ; hardness 
about that of feldspai*; specific gravity 
6.96. Tin ore presents itself in a great 
variety of compound or macled crystals. 
It also occurs reniform, rai*ely in botry- 
oidal shapes, and massive, with a granular 
or columnar composition, the individuals 
being strongly connected, and the frac- 
ture uneven. The wood tin of the Cor- 
nish mines is a mere variety of tin ore. 
The following ingredients were found in 
a specimen of crystallized, and in a mas- 
sive tin ore : — 

Crystallized. Massive. 

Oxide of tin, ^.00 95.00 

Oxide of iron, 0.25 5.00 

SiJex, 0.75 0.00 

In its greatest purity, it contains nothing 
but oxide of tin. Alone, it does not melt 
before the blow-pipe, but is’ reducible 
when in contact with charcoal. It (Occurs 
diaseminated through granite, also in beds 
and yeins. It also occurs in pebbles, and 
is extrac^d in this shape from stream- 
works. The variety called wood tin has 
hitherto been found only in these reposi- 
tories. There are but few countries in 
which the present species is met with in 
considembfe quantities. These are Sax- 
ony, Bohemia, Cornwall, in .Europe, and 
the peninsula of Malacca, and the island 
of mnca, hi Aria* Within a few years, 
small ciystals hare been met trith at Gk>- 
than, m Massaohttselts, in h granite rock, 


accompanied bjr tourmaline and spbdu* 
mene. T\njpyrites^ the other ore of tin, 
occurs massive, with a granular compo^ 
sition ; fracture uneven, imperfectly con- 
choidal ; lustre metallic ; color steel-gray, 
inclining to yeUow ; streak black ; opaque ; 
brittle ; hardness about that of fluor ; sjpe- 
cific gravity 4.35. Before the blow-pipe, 
sulphur is driven off, and the mineral 
melts into a blackish scoria, without 
yielding a metallic button* It is soluble 
in nitro-muriatic acid, during which the 
sulphur is precipitated. It consists of 

Tin, . . 34.00 

Copper, 36.00 

Iron, 2.00 

Sulphur, 25.00 

It is found only at St. Agnes, in Corn- 
wall. 

Tincal. (See Boracic Add.) 

Tincture ; a solution of any substance 
in spirit of wine. Rectified spirit of wine 
is the direct menstruum of the resins, and 
essential oils of vegetables, and totally 
extracts these active principles from sun- 
dry vegetable matters, which yield them 
to water not at all, or only in part. It 
dissolves, likewise, the sweet, saccharine 
matter of vegetables, and generally those 
parts of animal bodies in which their 
peculiar smell and taste reside. The 
virtues of many vegetables are extracted 
almost equally by water and rectified 
spirit; but in the watery and spirituous 
tinctures of them there is this difference, 
that the active parts in the watery extrac- 
tions are blended w'itli a large proportion 
of inert gummy matter, on which their 
solubility in this menstruum in a great 
measure depends, while rectified spirit 
extracts them almost pure from gum. 
Hence, when the s]>irituous tinctur|||H are 
mixed with watery liquoi-s, a part of what 
the spirit had taken up from the subject 
generally separates and suljsidc^s, on ac- 
count of its having been freed from that 
matter, which, being blended with it in 
the original vegetable, made it soluble in 
water. This, however, is not universal, 
for the active parts of some vegetables, 
when extracted by rectified spirits, art? 
not precipitated by water, being almost 
equally soluble in both menstriia. 

Tindai*, Matthew, LL. !>., a contro- 
versial writer, born about 1657, in Devon- 
shire, whero his fother was a clergyman, 
was admitted of Lincoln college^ Oxford, 
in 1672, elected a fellow of All Souls’ 
college, and afterwards became a doctor 
of law. At the commeneement of the 
reign of James II, be turned Roman 
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Gittliolic, but, in, 1687, he returned to the 
church of JBn^land. Having concurred 
in the revolution, he was admitted an 
advocate, and sat . as a judge in the 
court of delegates. He published several 
pieces, political and theological, among 
which were a Letter to the Clergymen 
of the two Universities, on the subject of 
the Trinity and Athanasian creed,^ and 
a treatise entitled the Rights of the 
Christian Church. This work excited a 
considerable sensation among the high 
church clergy, who attacked it with great 
animosity. Tindal published a defence, 
the second edition of which the house of 
commons ordered to be burned by the 
common hangman, in the same fire with 
Sachevercl’s sermon, thus treating the 
disputants on each side in the same man- 
ner. In 1730, he published his Christian- 
ity as old as the Creation, or the Gospel 
a Republication of the Religion of Nature, 
in which his object was to show that 
there neither has been, nor can be, any 
revelation distinct from what he terms 
the internal revelation of the law of nature 
in the hearts of mankind. He died in 
1733, leaving, in manuscript, a second 
volume of Christianity as old as the Crea- 
tijii, the publication of which was pre- 
vented by doctor Gibson, bishop of Lon- 
don. His nephew, Nicholas, bom in 1687, 
fellow of Trinity college, Oxford, published 
a translation of Rapin’s History of Eng- 
land, with a continuation. (See Raping 
Tindal, William, also named HitchinSf 
a martyr to the refoiTOation, bom in 1500, 
near the borders of Wales, was educated 
at Oxford, where he imbibed the doc- 
trines of Luther. Bearing an excellent 
character for morals and diligence, he 
was admitted a canon of Woisey’s new 
college of Christ-church ; but, his princi- 
ples becoming known, he was snbse- 
qiienlly ejected. He then withdrew to 
Cambridge, where he took a degree, and 
soon ufler went to reside as tutor in 
Gloiicestersbire. While in tliis capacity, 
he translated Erasmuses Enchiridum Mil- 
itis Christiani into English ; but, in con- 
sequence of his opinions, articles were 
preferred against him before the chancel- 
lor of the' diocese, and he received a rep- 
rimand. He then accepted of a retreat in 
the lioiise of an alderman of London^ 
where he employed himself injireparing 
an English version of the New Testament. 
Enriand not being a piece where such a 
wc^ could with* safety be effected, he 
proceeded to Antwerp, where, with the 
assistance of John Fry, and one Roye, a 
£Kar, he completed his woik, which was 


printed in that eity, in 1536^ Svo., widiout 
a name. The greater part was aeiit to 
Elngland, which produced great alarm 
among the churen dignitaries; and the 
prelates Warbam and Tunstall collected 
all they could seize or purchase, and eom- 
mined them to the flames. The money 
received by the sale of the first edition in 
this way, enabled Tindal to print another 
edition, in conjunction with Miles Cover- 
dale. He also translated the pentateuch, 
and subsequently Jonas, which formed 
the whole of his labors on the Scriptures, 
idthough others have been ascribed to him. 
He then returned to Antwe^ where ho 
took up his residence with an English mer- 
chant. Henry VIII employed a wretch 
of the name of Phillips to betray Tindal to 
the emperor’s procurator; and, in 1536, 
he was brought to trial upon the emperor’s 
decree at Augsburg, where he was con- 
demned to the stake, which sentence he 
quietly endured, being first strangled and 
then burnt. His last words were, “ Lord, 
open the king of England’s eyes !” Tin- 
dal’s translation of the Scripture is highly 
esteemed for perspicuity and noble sim- 
plicity of idiom. 

Tino (anciently Tenos) ; an island of the 
Grecian Archipelago, forming one of the 
group of the Cyclades, and consisting of 
a long, mountainous ridge, between My- 
eonos and Andros, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a narrow channel. It contains 
66 villages and 35,000 inhabitants, on 80 
square miles. It is well cultivated by 
means of terraces, and produc^ abun- 
dance of silk, com and fruit. Silk is the 
principal commodity. There are four 
monasteries on the iuand, and the church 
of the Evangelist, recently erected, has a 
mimculous image of the Virgin Maipr, 
found there in 1823, which is much visit- 
ed by pilgrims. Part of the revenues 
support a classical school established 
in 18!^. The capital, St. Nicholas, on 
the western side of the island, was the 
residence of the Ehiropean consuls, before 
the Greek revolution. Tenos, the ancient 
capital, one of the oldest cities of the 
Greeks, lay' near a sacred forest, in which 
was a temple of Neptune. 

Tintoretto ; the surname of i. Vene- 
tian historical painter, Giacomo Robusti, 
bora at Venice, in 3512, died in^ 1594. 
Hta father w^s a i^yer (in Italian, 
whence his surname. Tintoretjto stuinra 
under Titian, who was so j^j^us of nfii 
powers th4t he iKsmissed nini ficom^kfe 
school He therefore pursued his stuoles 
without aiQr dii^or, and ebdfeavorw % 
unite his master^ coloring with 
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4 Df Michael As^o— a union which is 
diacemible in hia best pieces. But he 
executed his works with so much haste 
Aat he remained fhr inferior to both of 
chose great masters. His manner of 
painting was bold, with strong lights, op- 
posed by dew shadows ; bis pencil was 
wondernilly mm and free ; his disposition 
good ; his execution easy, and his touch 
Bvely and full of spirit. He painted mimy 
works for his native city, among which 
are a Last Judgment, the Israelites wor- 
shipping the (xoiden Cal^ St Agnes, St 
Ilwhe, and a Crucifixion, the Marriage 
of Cana, the Martyrdom, or Miraeolo ad 
Servo^ &c. His portrait, by himself is 
in the Louvre^ and there are many 
of his paintings in (Jermany, Spain, 
pWice, and Endand. Equal, in sev- 
eral respects, to Titian or Paul Veronese, 
he wants the dignity of the fonner, and 
the grace and richness of composition 
which distinguish the works of the latter. 
He had great variety in his attitudes, 
some of which are excellent, while 
others are contrasted to extravagance. 
Those of his women are generally 
graceful, and his heads are designed in 
a fine taste. 

TiPPicArroE ; a river of Indiana, which 
joins the Wabash, about 420 miles fiom 
its mouth ; length about 170 miles. It 
is rendered famous for a battle between 
the Americans and Indians, in November, 
1811. 


ofl[enBive and defenedve treaty was eoB« 
eluded (June, 1790) between the East 
India company, the reishwa, and Nizam 
AIL In the campaign of 1790, several 
places were reduced by the allies, and, in 
that of 1791, in which lord Cornwallis 
commanded in person, they besieged 
Tippoo in his capital, Seringapatam. 
(q. v.) A peace was concluded, Februa- 
ry, 1792, by the terms of which the sultan 
of Mysore consented to relinquish nearly 
half of his territory, and to pay 30,000,000 
rupees (nearly 15,000,000 dollars). The 
ceded territoiy was divided between the 
allies. But Tippoo was unwilling to 
submit to this loss, and endeavored, 
though without success, to engage some 
of the native powers in a war with the 
company. He also entered into negotia- 
tions with the French ; and his intrigues 
were discovered to the English by the 
proclamation of the governor of the Isle 
of JPrance, encouraging the inhabitants 
to enter his service. Suspecting that the 
preparations of Tippoo were connected 
with Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt, and 
receiving from him only evasive answers 
to their inquiries, the company deter- 
mined to anticipate hostilities, and, on 
the 22d of February, 1799, in connexion 
with their former allies, they declared 
war against the sultan. The forces of 
the native allies being occupied by do- 
mestic troubles, the English were obliged 
to conduct the war alone. Two armies, 


Tippoo Saib, sultan of Mysore, son 
of Hyder Ally, bom in 1751, succeeded 
his father in 1782. (See Hyder Mly^ and 
Mysore.) He continued the war in which 
his fother was engaged with the English 
until foe peace of Paris (1783), which 
deprived him of the assistance of the 
French ; and the alliance of the Mahrattas 
(q. V.) with foe Brifish induced him to 
aim ttie treaty of Manmlore, in 1784, on 
advantageous terms. His kingdom had 
now a superficial extent of 97,S}0 square 
miles, with a revenue of kbout 14,000,000 
dollars. The country was well peopled, 
and under raod cultivatjon, and the peo- 
ple, althouj^ of Hindoo origin, contented 
wifo foe Mohammedan government. But 
Tippoo soon showed himself fanatical and 
intolerant. He caused the Bramins to be 
cruelly beaten, or forcibly circumcised, 
when they would not consent to renounce 
their ftidh, and treated foe Christians 
with such ri^or, that tnore than 70,000 
left his donunions. In 1787, be amin 
attacked foe Mahrattas, an^ in 1789, 
turned his arms agtanst foe ngah of Tra- 
Taheore^ an ally of the British. An 


under generals Stuart and Harris, entered 
Mysore, defeated Tippoo in two battles, 
and formed u junction before Seringapa- 
tam, whither he had retreated. The place 
was reduced by storm, May 4, and Tipjwo 
perished in the assault. The whole of 
Mysore was now divided between tlie 
allies. The English annexed portions of 
foe territory to foe presidencies of Ma^ 
dras and Bombay, and erected another 
portion into a kin^om under the 

young raia, or Kurtur Krishna, son of the 
last raja (who had died in prison in 179(>), 
who was found in prison in Serin|^apatain. 
The children of Tippoo, wifo his wives 
and female relations, received the fort of 
Vellore, in foe Carnatic, as a place of resi^ 
dence, wifo a yearly pension of 720,000 
rupees from foe Enpim East India com- 
pany^ — ^Tippoo Saib was a man of bold 
and deep views, and evinced much pru- 
dence and samci^ in foe executim of 
his projects. But, unfortunately for him- 
self; he was surrounded with ftattmrs, 
and neglected his' old officers and coun^ 
eelloiB. His library, and his tiger, an 
automaton with which he was accustom- 
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6d to amuse himself at table, are in the 
East India house, in London. 

Tiptoft. (See Worcester^ Earl qf.\ 
Tiraboschi, Girolamo. This Italiiin 
scholar, bom in 1731, at Bergamo, was 
distinguished for love of learning and un* 
wearied application, even in early youth, 
when his father placed him, at eleven 

{ ears of age, in the Jesuit college of 
lonza, where he enjoyed the instruction 
of learned teachers, and at the same time 
acquired such a fondness for the clerical 
• profession, that he persuaded his father 
to let him, at fifteen years of age, com* 
mence his novitiate at Genoa. On its 
expiration, after the usual period of two 
years, he was directed to give instruction 
for five years in the lower schools in Mi- 
lan, and afterwards in Novara. He was 
subsequently appointed to the professor- 
ship of rhetoric at Milan, in the universi- 
ty of Brera. In this situation he distin- 
guished himself not onlv as a teacher, 
but as an author. Several works of deep 
research and uncommon solidity obtain- 
ed for him an offer of the place of libra- 
rian to Francis III of Modena. Tira- 
boscbi made use of the valuable re- 
sources thus placed at his command, to 
compose his celebrated work Storia ddla 
Letteratura Italianoy which appeared suc- 
cessively in fourteen volumes. This work, 
which, in extent of learning, in accuracy, 
in completeness and in style, has not its 
equal in any literature, extends from the 
commencement of intellectual cultivation 
in Italy io the year 1700, and excites so 
much the more wonder at the quantity 
and value of its contents, as it was com- 
pleted hi the short space of ten years, 
during which the author also found time, 
as if for recreation, to produce various 
other works, which are highly distin- 
guished in their kind ; as the Biblioteca 
Modenese, He also wrote other works 
of a literary, historical and theological na- 
ture. He died at Modena, 1794, a sacri- 
fice to his incessant application. 

Tirade ; a long, declamato^ strain, 
generally of a violent nature. This term 
probably originated from the musical ex- 
pression which formerl^r signified 

a scries of notes of Uie same l^d, rising 
and foiling by degrees. 

TIRAI1.I.EI7RS ; a name given, sance the 
wars of the French revolution, to a species 
of infantry, intended tp fight seldom i|i 
close order, but mostly dispersed, two 
and two always supporti^ each other, 
and in general to skirmish in front of the 
colomns (q*v.) and troops of the line. 
Ilie movements of the tirailleurs^ never^ 


theless, are flvstematically ordered: they 
are directed by signals, generally given 
by bugles or small ^mpets. The cnief 
requiaues of good tirailleurs are great ae* 
tivity, and a correct and keen eye, in 
order to accommodate themselves prompt- 
ly to circumstances; to collect quickly 
into masses when so ordered, and disperse 
again with equal expedition ; and to act 
constantly in unison with the whole army. 
They must be* good marksmen, though 
they do not need the same degree of ex- 
pertnesB as the sharp-shooters The 
French introduced the i^stem of tirailleurs 
in the wars of their revolution ; having 
taken the idea, probably, fi*om the prac- 
tice of die people of North America, in 
the revolutionary war. (See Mcmtry.) 
As the French, when first attacked, could 
not oppose their enemies with troops 
equally well disciplined, they adopted the 
system of columns, preceded by tiraH- 
leurs. Long practice^ developed the rude 
be^nings, until tirailleurs have become 
indispensable in armies. They are of the 
^eatest service both in attack and de- 
fence, and generally a great part of a bat- 
tle at the present day consists of the skir- 
mishes of tirailleurs^ particular^ when 
the enemy is to be kept distant mm the 
columns, or, in general, to be checked, or 
where, from the nature of the ground, 
columns cannot act, as in the defence of 
woods, morasses, viilajps, ^u*dens. It is 
evident tliat the use of tirailleurs has es- 
sentially changed tactics, as well as the 
Evstem of war in general. Sometimes 
the tirailleurs form a separate company 
in each battalion, as was formerly the 
case with the French ; sometimes the 
third line of the whole battalion consists 
of tiraiUevrs alone; but in case of 
necessity, every soldier has to act as such, 
as in the Prussian army. 

TiREsiAs, in mythology: a celebrated 
prophet of Thebes, son of Everus and 
Chariclo. He lived nine generations of 
men. In his youth he found two ser- 
pents in the act of copulation, and, baVing 
struck them with a stick to separate 
them, he found himself suddenly changed 
into a girl. Seven years after, he found 
some serpents together in the same man- 
ner, and recovered his original sex by 
striking them with bis wand. Jupitor 
and Juno, therefore, referred to bis decis- 
ion the question, which of the sexes re- 
ceived greater pleasure fbom the cotliiu- 
bial state. Tiresias declared liiaC ;^he 
pleasure which the feimde received VM 
ten fimes greater than that of the inelGu 
Juno, who supported a different 
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puniAedTire^ by depriving him of his 
em^ight Other accounts say that his 
blindness ynsm inflicted on him because he 
had seen Minerva bathing. Chariclo com- 
plained of the severity wuh which her son 
was treated ; and die goddess, who knew 
th^ hissight was irrevocable, alleviated the 
misfortunes of Tiiesias by making him ac- 
quainted with futurity, and giving him a 
staff which could conduct his steps. He 
drew bis prophecies from the flight or the 
language of birds, in which he was assisted 
by nis daughter Manto, and sometimes 
evoked the mwes from the infernal re- 
gions with mystical ceremonies. He was 
buried with great pomp by the Thebans, 
and honored as a god. His oracle at Or- 
chomenus was in universal esteem. Ho- 
mer represents Ulysses as going to the in- 
fernal regions to consult Tiresias concern- 
ing his return to Ithaca. 

TiaLEMONT ; a town of Belgium, South 
Brabant, called by the people of the coun- 
try THenen ; nine miles south-east of Lou- 
vain; population, 7788. It was anciently 
one of the principal cities of Brabant. It 
has been a very flourishing and populous 
city, and many vestiges of its grandeur are 
yet visible ; but it has sufiered much Iw 
war and other calamities. In Nov., 179^, 
die Austrians were defeated here by the 
French ; and, in April, 1793, the French 
were defeated by the Austrians, with the 
loss of 7000 men, and 33 pieces of can- 
non. 

Tirol. (See Tjfrol.) 

TiRomAN Notes {NoUt THromanm), 
(See Abbreviations.) 

Tisan, or Ptisan (from nrtatrta, to de- 
corticate, bruise, or pound); 1. barley 
deprived of its husks, pounded, and made 
into balls. 2. A drink is so called by the 
French, made mostly of farinaceous sub- 
stances, as barley, rice, grits, and the 
like, boiled with water, and sweetened to 
the palate. This is prescribed by the 
French physicians in almost all com- 
{ilaints, being the common mode of put- 
ting a patient on a low diet, just as gruel 
is a common prescription of English and 
American physicians in like cases. 


his life chiefly at Eutin. He painted 
many pictures of great beau^, and was 
fond of comparing the physiognomies of 
men with those of certain animals, to 
which he may have, been led by his con- 
nexion with Lavater. He published 
mtes de diffhrens Animaux dessin its (Papris 
MUure pour donner une Idiej^us exacts ds 
Uurs CaracUres (Naples, 1796, 2 vols., 
fol.l : the moral msposition of each ani- 
mal, if we may be allowed the expression, 
is given here with admirable truth: also 
Sir William Hamilton’s Collection of En- 
gravings from antique Vases, the greater 
Part of Grecian Fabric, found in ancient 
Tombs in the Two Sicilies, in the Years 
1789 and 1790, with the Remarks of the 
Proprietor, published by W. Tischbein 
(Naples, 1790 — 1809, 4 vols., fob), which 
contains 240 outlines of vases. The origi- 
nals were lost in a shipwreck. He like- 
wise published Homer, illustrated by 
Drawings from Antiques, by W. Tisch- 
bein, &C., with illustrations by Ch. The- 
ophilus Heyne, 1 — 6 numbers (06tting- 
en, 1801 — 4), and 7 — 11 numbers (1821 — * 
23, Stuttg.), with illustrations by doctor 
T. Schorn. Homer occupied him al- 
most throughout his lifo^ he sought for 
every antique with which the poetry of Ho- 
mer was in any way connected, and made 
a rich collection of drawings of antiques, 
given to the world in the above-mention- 
ed work, the publication of which has 
been unfortunately interrupted. 

Tisiphone; one of the Furies. (See 
Furies.) 

Tissot, Simon Andrew, an eminent 
physician, bom in the Pays de Vaud, in 
17&, studied at Geneva and Montpellier, 
and settled at Lausanne. The success 
with which he treated the confluent 
small-pox, by means of fresh air and a 
cooling diet, at a period when stimulants 
and sudoriflcs were generally adopted, 
fixed on the young practitioner the pub- 
lic attention. He published a tract in 
favor of inoculation, in 1750, and Avis 
au Pe^le sur sa Santi (1761, translated 
into English by doctor Kirteatrick) ; 
Avis aux Gens de Lettres et aux Personnes 




guidi^d *in the fine arts, of miom we 
shall mentum only JoAn Henry, bom at 
Hema, in Hesse, in ITSIS^ died at Cassel, 
in 1789, miA Jolae Henry WWiam, bora at 
He^na, in 1751. Tlie latter was appoint- 
ed,<in 1790, direetw of the academy of 
mdnthuf at wbwe he did much 

1^ the fine arts. Ine troubles towards the 
Mid‘of the Ittt centuiy caused him to re* 
tttm to Germany. He pasaed die rest of 




Ea$ai tur lee Maladies des Gens dmMonde 
n^ons, 1770, 12mo.) ; and Tentamen de 
Morbis ex Manustvpratione oiHs. Tiasot 
refused advantageous tM^rs made him by 
the kin^ of Poland and England, to in- 
duce him to quit Lausanne, bat aeeepMd 
of a professorship in the univeMiiy of 
Pavia. This oflSce, however, he rriin- 
qubhed after three years, and returned to 
lAusanne, sdiere bb death took plaea 
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in 1797. The principal works of Tissot 
were publiqliea together at Paris, 1809 

g vols., 8vo.), with the notes of professor 
alle* 

Tissot, Clement Joseph, arelalive of the 
preceding, bom in 1750, studied at Besan- 
fon. He published a treatise entitled 
Gymnastique Midicaie (1781). He was 
appointed adjunct physician to the house- 
hold of the duke of Orleans. After the 
revolution, he was surgeon-in-chief in 
various corps of the French armies, and 
.served in the campaigns in Austria, Prus- 
sia, Poland and Italy. At length he re- 
tired from the service, and settled in pro- 
fessional practice at Paris, where he died 
in 1826. He published several essays 
and treatises, wmch are esteemed in for- 
eign countries. 

Titan ; a sonof Ccelus and Terra (q. v.). 
To him, as the eldest brother, belonf^ 
the empire ; but, at the request of nis 
mother and his sisters, Ceres and Ops, he 
ceded it to his young^ brother, Saturn, 
on condition that the latter should not let 
any of his sons live, so that the mvem- 
ment would devolve on the sons of Titan. 
But when he learned that some children 
of Saturn had remained alive, he and his 
sons took up arms, conquered Saturn, and 
mode him and his wife prisoners. But 
Jupiter, son of Saturn, who dwelt in 
Crete, made war upon his uncle with an 
army of Cretans, conquered him, ond re- 
instated his father. This Titan is un- 
known to the early writers on mythology. 
The name of TSians is given to the sons 
of Ccelus and Terra, or Titeea (Earth), 
in general. Hesiod, and most of the 
mytiiological writers, make them six in 
number — Coeos, Crios, Hyperion, Japetus, 
Oceanus, Saturn. In a mythological 
fragment, Phorcys is added os the seventh. 
Later writers make them eighteen, reck- 
oning, ])erhaps, in their number, some of 
the Cyclops and tlie Centimani, who were 
also sous of Cmlus. The children of 
the Titans, e. g. Atlas, are also caHed by 
this name. Helios, or Sol, son of the 
Titan Hyperion, is particularlv denomi- 
nated TVan. In general, the feble of tibe 
Titans is mixed with many notions bor- 
rowed from the Phoenician cosmogony, 
particularly this, that several of the Titans 
were the authors of various useful inven- 
tions, the first artists, architects, agricul- 
turist shepherds and hunters. The. 
mory that die eldest children of CobIus 
dethroned their father, and waged wapr 
ariith Jupiter fer the gwemment, is one 
of tihe earliest mythological fictions. Ac*- 
ccNEi^g to Hesioa (verse 176), they receiv- 


ed this name because they stretched eiil 
riieir hands to their fether (^fiom Tiraivia OF 
ratvut ). They are also called UramdtB* 
Terra was indignant, it is said, at the cru- 
elties of her husband, who ^d not allow 
the children, whom she brought ferth, to 
see the light, but imprisoned them in Tar- 
tarus. She therefore excited the Titans 
to insurrection : Cmlus was imprisoned, 
and emasculated by Saturn, and the latter 
ascended the throne. But as he also im- 
prisoned his brothers, the Cyclops and 
Centimani, in Tartarus, Terra excited Ju- 
piter, and the other children of Saturn, to 
insurrection, and the war between the 
Titanides and the children of Saturn be- 
gan. For ten years, the former fought 
from mount Othrys, the latter fitim mount 
Olympus, without any decisive result to 
either pa^, until Jupiter, in obedience to 
an oracle of Terra, loosed the Centimani 
(q. V.), by whose assistance the TUans 
were beaten, fettered, and thrown into 
Tartarus. The scene of the war is placed 
in Thessaly, on Olympus and Oth^s, by 
Hesiod ; on Olympus, Pelion and Ossa, by 
Homer. Among me earlier cosmogonicid 
poets, this contest seems to be symbolical 
of the struggle of the elements at tho 
formation of the world. 

Titania. (See Mab.) 

Titanium; a metal which has been 
obtained in a state of perfect purity only 
in sufficient quantity for the determina- 
tion of its properties. It was in the con- 
dition of a powder as obtained, and pos- 
sessed of the following properties: color 
dark copper-red ; tarnishes in the air, and 
takes fire when heated ; it detonates witli 
nitre, and is acted upon with energy bv 
all the dense acids. A crystallized metal- 
lic titanium, in smaU cubes, has been ob- 
served, occasionally, in the slags of great 
iron smelting furnaces ; but it is always 
alloyed with iron, sufficiently to affect a 
delicate magnetic needle. These cubes 
have a copper-red color and much bril- 
liancy. They are hard enough to scratch 
rock crystal, and have a specific gravity 
of 5.3. Neither of the strong acids are 
capable of dissolving them, nor are they 
fusible before the blow-pipe. There are 
two combinations of titanium and oxy- 
gen ; the one is an oxide, the other an 
acid. The oxide of titanium is of a black, 
Uuisb, or purplish color, and may be 
formed by heating metallic titanium in 
fine powdler along with caustic potash. ^ It 
is iUto procured firomtitaniciuna, by ex|K^ . 
ing it to a vei^ violent heat in a charcoal 
crucfole. It 18 insoluble in aU the acids. 
When heated, it absorbs oxygen very 
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itowly, and ia convertad into titanic acid 
fay hmting it with nitre, with great diffi- 
cwty. fieibra the Mow-pipe, it dissolves 
in M-phosphate of soda, and forms a very 
dark-red gfauB. The anatase, an ore of 
titanium, described at the close of tfahi ar- 
ticle, appears to be wholly compos^ of 
this oxiae. TUavic add occurs native in 
the rutile. ^See the close of the present 
article.) Its color is reddish-brown, and 
it has a specific gravity of 4i249. The 
native acid is, howeVer, slightly impure, 
fiom the presence of iron : when the iron 
is separated, the acid presents a white 
color. It reddens litmus paper, after hav- 
ing been expo^ to a high temperature. 
It resembles zirconia so closely as to be 
with difficulty distinguished from that 
earth. They may, however, be easily, 
recognised from a blow-pipe experiment. 
Tetanic acid, when fused with borax, or 
bi-phosphate of soda, in the exterior 
&me, gives a yellow or colorless glass, 
which m the interior flame becomes deep 
purple, or even brownish-black, if the acid 
be in excess. When titanic acid and zir- 
conia occur together in the same mineral, 
we are unable to effect their separation : 
such minerals, in die present state of 
chemical knowledge, cannot be analyzed. 
Titanium unites with chlorine to form a 
ehlcrUk. It is formed by passing the gas 
over ignited titanic acid and charcoal in a 
porcdain tube. It is a fluid, perfectly 
transparent and colorless, heavier than 
water, and boBs at 275® Fahr. When 
mingled with water, it is converted into 
munatic acid and titanic lu^id. When 
titanic acid, fluor spar, and sulphuric acid, 
are mixed together ia a leaden retort, a 
yellow-colored liquid is gmdually obtain- 
ed, which water immediately converts 
into fluoric acid and titanic acid. This 
is probably a Jltwride of titanium. A 
phosphuret and a stUphuret of titani- 
um nave both been fornied. Nothing is 
known respecting the combinations 
which titanium is capable of forming 
with selenium, tellurium, arsenic, anti- 
mony, chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, 
ahd columbium. Unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to combine it with sil- 
ver, copper and lead. It has been com- 
bined with iron, and gave rise to an alloy 
of a gray color, interspersed with yellow- 
colored brilliant^rticles. It would ap- 
pear that the affinity of titanium for oth- 
er metals is, on the whole, very weak. 

ChrtM of IHUenium. These are five in 
tmmber; viz. rutile, 'anatase, ilmenite, 
crichtonite and spbene. 1. /tufOe, or 
fltahite, occurs crystallized, in right 


square prisms, — ^the primary form of the 
species, — ^which are often terminated at 
one extremi^by a fouivsided pynunklf 
whose faces incline to the corresponding 
lateral ones under angles of 129^ 

The lateral edges of the prism are often 
tnincated, and the primary prismatic 
sides are liable to numerous vertical strut. 
Macled forms, or twin ciystals, are very 
common, whose appearance is that of a 
jxiom bent to an angle of 114® 3(y ; some- 
times the j^niculations are frequently re- 
peated. The cleavage is parallel to the 
primary planes ; lustre metallic adaman- 
tine; color reddish-brown, passing into 
red, sometimes yellowish; streak very 
pale brown; translucent to opaque; hard- 
ness about that of feldspar ; specific grav- 
ity 4.24. It also occurs massive, the in- 
dividuals being of various sizes and 
strongly connected. Alone before the 
blow-pipe, it is infusible, but gives, with 
borax, a yellowish glass, which assumes 
an amethyst color when further reduced. 
It consists of titanic, acid. It occurs, gen- 
erally, in imbedded ciystals, either in 
quartz engaged in gneiss, mica-slate, or 
chlorite-slate; or in beds consisting of 
quartz, garnet and aiigite. It is likewise 
found in transparent crystals of quartz. 
Imbedded crystals in quartz have been 
found at Rosenau in Hungary, Teinach 
on the Bacher, in Stiria, and at various 
places along the Alps. Very perfect crys- 
tals occur in the Sanafoe in Carinthia, 
also at St. Gothard. Fine pebbles of 
rutile are found in Transylvania, and 
called nigriney on account of their black 
color. At St. Yrieix, in France, and in 
the province of Guadalaxara, in Spain, 
twin crystals occur of very large dimen- 
sions. Other localities are Bohemia, Si- 
beria and Brazil. In the (J. States, very 

! >erfect crystals, and in great quantity, are 
bund at Windsor, in Massachusetts, 
where they occur in seams of quartz 
traversing chlorite slate. Many other 
places might be mentioned in New Eng- 
land where rutile has been met with ; but 
the above-mentioned is the only produc- 
tive locality. 2. Anatase. This species 
is much more rare than that just describ- 
ed, but is exceedingly interesting from the 
beauty of its crystals, and from the na- 
ture of its composition, it being regarded 
as composed solely of the protoxide of 
the metal. Its crystals are small, and 
of the form of the octahedron, with a 
square base, the pyramids meeriiig under 
an angle of 136® 47^ which is the pritniny 
fonn of the species. The cleavage is 
parallel to the jnimary planes, and to the 
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loD^r axis of the crystals ; fracture con- 
choidal, though with difficulty observed ; 
lustre metallic adamantine ; color various 
shades of brown, more or less dark, also 
indigo-blue ; streak white,' semi-trans- 
parent ; hardness nearly that of feldspar ; 
specific gravity 3.82. It dissolves with 
difficulty in the salt of phosphorus, be- 
fore the blow-pipe, and the portion not 
melted becomes white and semi-trans- 
parent. It occurs in naiTOW, irregular 
veins, accompanied by alhite, quartz, 
, mica, and axinite. . Its chief localities 
arc liourg d’Oisans in Dauphiny, and in 
Switzerland ; it is also fouiHl in Cornwall, 
iis Norway, in Spain and Brazil. 3. 11- 
i/.ivdtv. Axotomous iron ore (Mohs); me- 
iiaccanite ? iserine ? The primary fonn 
of this species is Ix'lieved to be a rhom- 
boid of 85° 59'. It occurs massive, rarely 
crystallized in what are d(;scribed by pro- 
fessor Kupfer as being variously modi- 
fied Ibur-sifled prisiris ; color black ; 
streak brownish ; opatjue ; histic on the 
fracture shining and resinous; fi*acturo 
concljoidal ; no visible cleavage ; hard- 
n('ss betucfui apatite and feldspar; s])<?- 
t‘ific gravity 4.() — 4.8. It is unalterable 
b* bl(>w-pip<*, and consists of 

Titanic acid, 4(>.G7 

Oxide ol' in)n, 47,08 

Oxide of manganese, 2.39 

Magnesia, O.fiO 

Liiru*, 0.25 

(>xiile ot* ehrome, 0.38 

Silic(!, 2.80 

i; cccurs ill tlie Ilmen mountains of the 
Tr.-tl ebain. Mlie weiiaccajiite, a substance 
fbine.l in small, black, angular grains, at 
'!en:a*<‘an, in Cornwall, and at Botany 
. i\< well as the 'ineHne, found at Iscr, 
{i! ^^il» >i::, and some, other places, arc be- 
if<'\e:l i<> tidi within the present spec ie.s. 
4 . ^ 'richto.n'le r(‘scml)les very closely the 
tinienitf*. It occiii'S in very small cry.s- 
j.ds, ill the form of acute rhomboids, 
iiavingiln' summits re})laced, and being 
mIk rvvisi! variously modified liy seconda- 
( pliun‘s. the only cleavage being at 
angles to the axis of the rhomboid, 
ft is jierfectJy black, opaque, and of a 
Ciiiiting lustre; fracture conchoidal. It 
i- bnnler than fluor. Before the blow- 
pipe, it conducts much like ilrnenite, 
blit is believed to bc a silicate of titanium. 
U oc<;un!, along with anatasc, on crystals 
'jf ({iiartz, at Dauphiny. 5. iSJpAcnc (sil- 
jco-calcareouH oxide of titanium) occurs 
for the most part in well-defined crystals, 
which have the general figure of very 
fiat ocuahodrons, but which ore deriv- 
voe. XII. 24 


ed from an oblique rhombic prism 
of 133^ 3(y, parallel to which a disdnct 
cleavage may be effected. Fracture im- 
perfect conchoidal or uneven ; lustre ad- 
amantine, sometimes inclining to resinous ; 
color brown, yellow, gray and green ; 
streak white ; translucent on the edges ; 
rarely transparent ; hardness about that 
of apatite ; specific gravity 3.46. Besides 
occurring in crystals, it is found massive, 
with a grs^iular or lamellar composition. 
Before the blow-pipe, the yellow varieties 
do not change their color: all the rest be- 
come yellow. They intumesce a little, 
and melt on the edges into a dark-colored 
enamel. They are soluble in heated 
nitric acid, and leave a residue of silex. 
Spheric is composed of lime 32.20, oxide 
of titanium 33.30, and silex 28.00. It oc- 
curs in small nodules or crystals, imbed- 
ded in gneiss and beds of sienite. It is 
also found in white limestone, along with 
augite, scapolite, garnet and hornldende. 
It comes from several districts of the 
►Sannlpe in Carinthia, where it is found in 
a coarse-gi*aincd gneiss. Other Eu- 
rojican localities are, near Dresden in 
Saxony, Areridal in Norway, St. Gothard, 
and Scotland. In the U. States it has 
been found in nurnerous places; but no 
where so aliundantly as at Roger’s rock, 
on the shore of lake George, where it 
occui's in gneiss with augite and horn- 
blende. It is also found at Bolton in 
Massacbiisetts, in limestone, along with 
potalitc, augite and scapolite, and at Ami- 
ty, Orange county. New York. 

Tithes, or Tytiies ; the tenth part of 
the increase yearly arising from tlie profits 
of lands, the stock upon lands, and the 
industry of the occupants, allotted to the 
clergy for their maintenance. The cus- 
tom of giving and paying tithes is very 
ancient. In Gen. xiv. 20, Abraham gives 
Melchisedek the tenth of all the spoils 
taken from the four kings defeated by 
liim. Tithes were first legally enjoined 
by Moses. Th(3y were not established by 
Christ, The Gbristiun pnests and tlxe 
niiuisti'rs of the altar lived at firet upon 
the ahris and oblations of the devout. 
For the first three hundred years after 
Christ, no mention is made in crtjlesiasli- 
cal history of any such thing as tithes. 
The first authority produced (setting aside 
the apostolical constitiftions, which few 
of the advocates of tithes will insist on) 
is a provincial synod at Cullen, in 356, in 
which tithes are voted to he God’s rent. 
After the church had enjoyed tithes with- 
out disturbance for two or three centu- 
ries, the laity, in the eighth . centuiy, oh- 
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tained poasmion of part of the tithes, 
and appropriated them to their own uses. 
Some time afterwards they restored them, 
or applied them to the founding of mon- 
asteries or chapters. In 1179, the third 
council of Lateran commanded the lay- 
men to restore to the church all the tithes 
which they yet held. Upon the first in- 
troduction of tithes, though eveiy man was 
obliged to pay tithes in genera, yet he 
might give them to what priests he pleas- 
ed, which were called arhUrary consecra^ 
turns of tithes ; or he might pay them into 
the hands of the bishop, who distributed 
among his diocesan clergy the revenues 
of the church, which were then in com- 
mon. But when dioceses were divided 
into parishes, the tithes of each parish 
were allotted to its own particular minis- 
ter ; first by common consent, or the ap- 
pointments of lords of the manors, and 
afterwards by the written law of the land. 
However, arbitrary consecrations of tithes 
took place again afterwards, and became 
common in England till the time of king 
John. This was probably owing to the 
intrigues of the regular clergy, or monks 
of the Benedictine and other rules, and 
\yill account for the number and riches 
of the monasteries and religious houses 
which were founded in those days, and 
which were frequently endowed with 
tithes. But, in process of years, the in- 
come of the laborious parish-priests be- 
ing scandalously reduced by these arbi- 
trary consecrations of tithes, it was reme- 
died in England by pope Innocent III, 
about the year 1200, in a decretal epistle, 
sent to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
which enjoined the payment of tithes to 
the parsons of the respective parishes, 
where every man dwelt, agreeably to 
what was afterwards directed by the same*, 
pope in other countries. This put an 
effectual stop to all the arbitrary consecra- 
tions of tithes, except some traces which 
still continue in those portions of tithes, 
which the parson of one parish has, 
though rarely, a- right to claim in another ; 
for it is now universally held that tithes 
are due, of common right, to the parson 
of the parish, unless there be a special 
exemptiQn. This parson of the parish 
may be either the actual incumbent, or 
else the appropriator of the benefice ; ap- 
propriations being a method of endowing 
monasteries, which seems to have been 
devis^ by the re^lcur clergy, by way of 
substitution to arbitlrary consecrations of 
tithes. (See the article Impropriations.) 
Mr. Smith observes (Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations, vol. iii), that 


tithes, as well as other similar taxes on 
the produce of the land, are^ in reality, 
taxes upon the rent, and, under the ap- 
pearance of equality, are very unequal 
taxes; a certain portion of the produce 
being, in different situations, equivalent 
to a very different portion of the rent. In 
some very rich lands, the produce is so 
great, that the one half of it is fully suffi- 
cient to replace to the farmer his capital 
employed in cultivation, together with the 
ordinary profits of farming-stock in the 
neighborhood. The other half, or, what 
comes to the same thing, the value of the 
other half, he could afford to pay as rent 
to the landlord, if there was no tithe. 
But, if a tenth of the produce is taken 
fi-om him in the way of tithe, he must 
require an abatement of the fifth part of 
his rent, otherwise he cannot get back his 
capital with the ordinary profit. In this 
case, the rent of the landlord, instead of 
amounting to a halfj or five tenths, of the 
whole produce, will amount only to four 
tenths of it. In poorer lands, on the con- 
trary, the product is sometimes so small, 
and the expense of cultivation so great, 
that it requires four fifths of the whole 
produce to replace to the farmer his cafu- 
tal, with the ordinary profit. In this case, 
though there was no tithe, the rent of tla? 
landlord could amount to no more than 
one fifth, or tw o tenths, of the whole j)rod- 
iice. But if the farmer pa37s one tentJi 
of the produce in the way of tithe*, be 
must require an equal abatement of tin* 
rent of the landlord, wbicli will thus he 
reduced to one teiitli only of the whole 
produce. Upon the rent of rich lauds, 
the tithe ma}^ sometimes be a tax of im 
more than one fifth part, or four shilliii^rs 
in the pound ; whereas, upon that of 
poorer lands, it may sometirm^s he a tav 
of one half, or of ten shillings in tlji-. 
pound. It is a great discourageuMuit to 
the improvement of Uiiicl, that a tenth pai f 
c*f the clear produce, wilhout any fieduc- 
lion for the advanced expense of raising 
that produce, shoidd he alienated frnui 
the cultivator of' the laiaf to any other 
person wliatever. The improvements of 
the Inmllord and llie cultivation of the 
farmer are both checked by this unequai 
tax upon the rent. The one cannot ven 
ture to make the most im])ortant, vvidch 
are generally the most ex|>ensive improve- 
ments, nor the otlier to raise tht* rnosi 
valuable, which are generally the most 
expensive crops, when the church, which 
contributes no part of the expense, is to 
share so very largely in the profit. When, 
instead either of a certain portion of the 
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produce of land, or of the price of a cer- 
tain portion} a certain sum of money is to 
be paid in full compensation for all tax or 
tithe, the tax becomes, in this case, ex- 
actly of the same nature with the land 
tax of England. It neither rises nor falls 
with the rent of the land. It neither en- 
courages nor discourages improvement. 
The tithe, in the greater part of those 
parishes which pay what is called a mo- 
dusy in lieu of all other tithes, is a tax of 
this kind. It is well known, and has 
often been lamented, even by the clergy 
themselves, that this method of raising a 
revenue for their subsistence, is a contin- 
ual source of dispute between the clergy 
and their parishioners, and contributes to 
obstruct the usefulness of their ministiy. 
In Holland, and some other Protestant 
countries, the civil magistrates have adopt- 
ed what some would have thought a l)et- 
ter plan, by allowing their ministers a 
fixed stipend, paid out of the public funds. 
The custom of paying tithes, or of offer- 
ing a tenth of what a man enjoys, has 
not only been practised under the old and 
the new law, but we also find something 
like it among the heathens. Xenophon, 
in the fiflli book of the expedition of Cy- 
rus, gives us an inscription upon a col- 
umn, near the temple of Diana, by which 
tlie people were warned to offer the tenth 
part of their revenues every year to that 
goddess. The Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians gave their kings a tenth of their 
revenues. (See Aristotle, in his (Econom'’ 
ics, lib. ii,, Diodorus Siculus, lib. v., and 
Strabo, lib. xv^) Afterwards the Rbrnans 
exacted of tlie Sicilians a tenth of the 
corn tliey reaped ; and Appian tells us, 

I bat those who broke up, or tilled, any 
new grounils, were obliged to carry a 
tt'utb of their produce to the treasury. 
Tlif^ Romans offered a tenth of all they 
took Irom their enemies to the gods; 
wbenee the name of Jupiter Preedaior : 
the Gauls, in like manner, gave a tenth to 
lijt'ir god Mars, as we learn in the Com- 
m(*ntaries of Ctesar. Authors have l>een 
perplexed to find the origin of a custom 
established among so many people of 
different manners and religions, to give a 
tentli to their kings, their gods, or their 
ministers of religion. Grotius t^es it to 
aristj lH‘,nce, that the "number ten is the 
most known, and the most common, 
among all nations, by reason of the nufn- 
ber of fiiigen^ which is ten. On this ac- 
<mnnt, he thinks the commandments nf 
God were reduced to ten, for people to 
retain them with greater ease ; and the phi- 
loso[>ijers established ten categories, &c. 


Titian, or Tiziano VerceliiI, one of 
the most distinguished of the great Italian 
painters, was bom at Capo del Cadore, in 
the Alps of Friuli, in 1480. His early 
indication of talent for the arts of design 
induced his parents to place him under 
Sebastiano Zuccati of Trevi^, and sub- 
sequently under Giovanni Bellini of Ven- 
ice. He soon made an extraordinaiy 
proficiency, and attained so exact an imi- 
tation of his master’s style, that their 
works could scarcely be distinguished. 
This style, however, was stiff and dry, so 
that when the young artist had seen the 
performances of Giorgione, which were 
of a more free and elegant character, he 
quitted his former master, and soon, by 
his facility, excited envy in his new one. 
At the same time, he by no, means neg- 
lected other branches of study, but made 
so great a progi*ess under proper instruct- 
ei*s, that at the age of twenty-three he 
was celebrated as one of the most prom- 
ising poets of the day. With great judg- 
ment, however, he devoted himself to the 
pursuit for which he felt the most decided 
predilection, and attained to great per- 
fection in landscape, jiortrait, and histo- 
ry. He was particularly remarkable for 
his accurate observation and faithful imi- 
tation of nature, as regards the tones apd 
shades of coloring ; his taste in design was 
less conspicuous; and it is in portraits 
and landscapes that he is deemed unri- 
valled. Indeed, in the opinion of Mr. 
Fuseli, he is to be regarded as the father 
of portrait painting, as relates to resem- 
blance, character, grace, and tasteful cos- 
tume. His principal residence was at 
Venice, though he occasionally accepted 
invitations from princes to their courts. 
At Ferrara, he executed the portraits of 
the duke and duchess, also that of Arios- 
to, then a resident there. He was sent 
for to Rome by cardinal Famese; and at- 
tended Charles V at Bologna, who was so 
pleased with the portrait which he made of 
him, that he conferred on him the order 
of knighthood, and grimted him a pension, 
which was afteiwurds augmented by 
Philip IT. Most of the princes and leaci- 
ing men of the day were ambitious of 
being painted by him, so that his pictures* 
.are doubly valuable as portraits of emi- 
nent individuals and for beauty of execu- 
tion. H e resided some time both in Spain 
and Germany; but his home was Venice, 
where he lived in grept splendor, and 
maintained the rank due to his genius. 
He retained the spirit and vigor of youth 
to the advanced age of nine^-six, and 
then died of the league, in 1576* Thia 
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gr^ painter had his weaknesses, the 
chief of which was an extreme jealousy 
of rival excellence, which rendered him 
ungenerous to Tintoretto, and even to a 
brother of his own. He is the lirsi of all 
colorists, but less eminent in other re- 
spects*. In general, his male forms are 
less elastic than muscular, while his fe- 
males partake too much of tJie fair, dim- 
pled, soft, Venetian figures, vvliicli arc too 
full for elegance. He left two sons, one of 
whom obtained preferment in the church ; 
the other became a distinguished j>ainlrr, 
but being addicted to alchciriy, wasted Ins 
patrimony and neglected ills art. Of the 
historical pictures of Titian, two are pr- 
culiarly excellent, a Last Su])})er in tiie 
Escurial, and Christ crowned witli 
Thorns in a church at Milan. Tlie en- 
gravings from his pictures, including 
landscapes and pieces, cut i?i wood, 
amount to more than six hundred. 

Titicaca ; a lake in Bolivia, 240 miles 
in circuity and 400 feet in (lepth. The 
water, though neither salt nor brackish, is 
muddy, and nauseous to the taste. It 
contains several islands ; one was ancient- 
ly a mountain, levelled by order of the 
incas. It gave to the lake its own name 
of THiicacay which, in the Indian lan- 
guage, signifies a mountain of lead, Lon. 
69°56' W.; lat. IG^KXS. 

Title ; one of the various significa- 
tions of this word is a term by which the 
j ank or office of an individual is denoted, 
in the articles CounseMorj Majesty y and 
Ceremomaly the extreme to wliicdi the 
Germans have gone in attaching titles to 
every office, and even extending the same 
to the wife of the officer, is treated, and 
several curious examples are given. In 
England and the U* States, no title is 
given to civil officers, except as a j natter 
of courtesy or of convenience, to distin- 
guish between individuals of the same 
name. In some parts of tJie U. Htates, 
some such means of distinction are ni- 
quired by the commonness of particular 
names, many more individuals being 
to be found with the same surname, than, 
usuall.y, in Eurojiean countries. But the 
cases in which an individual, holding a 
civil office, are addressed by an official 
designation, are veiy few. With military 
titles, however, the case is different. Ila\'- 
ing little of the reality of military distinc- 
tion, we seem disposed to make the most 
of the semblance, and generals, colonels, 
and captains, swarm throughout the land. 
Eveiy traveller has his fling at the mili- 
tary dignitai’ies whom he meets behind 
the bar of a tavern, or on the box of a 


stage-coach. In some places, it is even 
an ordinai'y vulgarism to giveriie title of 
captain to strangei-s. There are also cer- 
tain terms of courtesy used in the super- 
scription of letters, the principal of which 
(to say nothing of the chivalric term of 
esquire) are the reverendy addressed to 
clergymen, and the honorablcy to judges, 
members of congress, and the higher 
branch of the state legislatures. These 
will, proliably, before long, share tlie fates 
of other anti-republican distinctions. TJie 
governor and liiMitcnant-governor of Mas- 
sfichusetts are tlio only public functiona- 
ries in this country who are provided by 
hnv with titles of honor, the constitution 
of tliat state haviiig given to the forniei 
the title of his rxcelle-icy, to the latter that 
of his honor. The Germans, having so 
enormous a mass of titles, have divided 
them into titles of rank (Standestitel), e, g. 
those of prinees, nobles, by vvliicJi 

lliey are distinguislaal from eoinmon^rs; 
titles of honor, as excellency y grace, high- 
ness ; and titles of office, as proJe$so7\ 
counsellovy superintendent, 4"he lioldtas 
of this latter class of titles are subdividcal 
into 7'eal (as real counsellor, tS^c.), when 
actually possessetl of tlio office dcjnoted. 
and titulary when they have merely ilie 
title of an office, as, for exani])lo, so many 
counsellors of legation, court-counsellors, 
&c. Almost all nionarchs assume titles 
taken from (H>untri(‘S oviu* wliich lh('y 
Jiav’e, no sway. Li some eases, this oiigi 
nates frof/i a real or snj)f)os(vi elaim oi 
the crown u])on tlie. rouutry iu question 
in somt*, rh(' sovereignty asserted may b- 
actually <‘.\en*ise<}, muha- <'ertain <‘ireiiin 
stances, v, g, tin' king of i*rnssir! calls liiui 
st4f iluke of jMt'f'l; lenbiirg, l)(*caus‘*, midn 
c(‘rtain cin*umstjinci‘s, tin* go\enim« fit oi" 

tliCit (‘omifry woiilfi (l('\o|ve upon ijim 
Jn soMje‘ cases, it is a mei-,' pompons . 

for iii>raTn*e, the efnp(n*oi’ ol’ Austria < :•}’ ' 
himself king of .lenrsah'm, and iho !dn- 
of l^)r^ugal king of the navigai ton, i. 
quest atut eomuu'ree of /Ethiopia, fna 
hia and India, (h iaa'ally, moiiareli> hav ; 
a less and a great or ltdl title, just as da ; 
have tvvcieoatsol'arms. That ha .< 

is added to t)i<^ word majesty^ iu the r:o 
of the difterent sovereigns of Mmope. i , 
geiuTally i’alled the predicate, 'fhe-r 

epithets are, Most Vhristian (q. \.). to* 
FraiKJc ; Catholic ((j. v.), for Spain ; Jlasi 
Faithfidy for Portugal; Jlposiolir (q. v.), 
for Hungary, 2. sigififies the right 

of a ])erson to some particnlnr tiling, -k 
*^rhn heads of the various chapters in tin* 
corpus juris (q. v.), and other law hooks, 
&c., are called titles. 
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Titmouse {ptmis). The birds of this 
genus are of small size, but robust and 
muscular^ The beak is thick at the base, 
short and stout ; the feet strong, especial- 
ly the hinder toe. The head is remarka- 
ble for the solidity and thickness of the 
bones of the skull. They eat all kinds of 
food, but more particularly insects and 
worms, in search of which they fly per- 
petually from branch to branch, examin- 
ing every crevice, and clinging in eveiy 
vai'iety of posture, often with the head 
downwards. They do not spare young 
or weaker birds, when sick, or entan- 
gled in snares, but pierce the cranium by 
blows with the beak, for the purpose of 
feeding on the brain; neither do they 
hesitate to attack birds much stronger 
than themselves. Notwithstanding their 
pugnacious disposition, they live in small 
scattered flocks. Most of them build in 
hollow trees, and are remarkable for their 
fecundity among birds of their size, some 
laying eighteen or twenty eggs. We 
have only two species in the U. States. 
The black-c^pt titmouse, or chick-a-dee, 
is the most familiar. The crested tit- 
mouse is larger and more uniform in its 
colors. 

Titus, a disciple of St. Paul, who ad- 
dressed to him a letter, was born of pa- 
gan ]>arents, but, after his conversion, be- 
ciiiiie the faithful companion of the apos- 
tle. He was employed by St. Paul on 
several missions, and sent to Crete to or- 
ganize and govern the church in that 
island, where he died at an advanced age. 

Titus Vespasianus, aRoman emperor, 
born A. D. 40, was the eldest son of the 
emperor Vespasian. He was educated at 
the court of Nero, with Britamiicus (q.v.), 
and was the intimate friend of that uu- 
liappy prince. Titus fii'st served as a 
iribiine in Germany and Britain, and won 
gt Tieral favor and esteem by bis courtesy 
nl*n janners, his courage, and his military 
genius. After his return to Rome, he oc- 
eiipied hiniseh’ with the practice of law, 
ami managed several cases with much 
skill. While yvx quite young, he married 
the daughter of a Roman knight, and, on 
jj4‘r death, united himself in a second 
marriage with a noble Roman lady, whom 
lie repmliated, after she had home him a 
< laugh tei'. lie then served as questor 
with n.'putation, and, on the expiration of 
his term of office, accompanied his father 
in the war against the Jews as command- 
er of a legiom When Galba ascended 
the tlirone, Titus was sent by his fatlier 
to declare his adhesion to the new empe- 
ror, hut, on the received the news 


of his assassination. On the death of 
Otho, Vespasian determined to possess 
himself of the throne ; and Titus was left 
to conduct the war in Judea. He took 
Jerusalem (A. D. 70), after a siege, during 
which it had been the scene of the 
most shocking sufferings and cruelties. 
The temple was destroyed in spite of his 
exertions to save it. In some respects, 
Titus displayed much humanity ; but it is 
impossible to justify the crucifixion, by 
his orders, of hundreds of the captives. 
After paying a visit to Egypt, he returned 
to Rome, which he entered in triumph, 
and was associated by his father in the 
government of the em[>ire. His conduct 
thus far, if we may believe the accounts 
of Suetonius, had been marked by the 
most shameless excesses. He had chosen 
his associates among tlie most abandoned 
of the youthful courtiers, and indulged in 
the gratification of every impure desire 
and unnatural vice. From one. so little 
accustomed to restrain his passions, the 
Roman people anticipated nothing but the 
misrule of a second Caligula or Nero; 
but, on ascending the throne (79), Titus 
disappointed these gloomy prognostica- 
tions, and, relinquishing his vicious hab- 
its and debauched companions, became 
the father of his people, the guardian of 
virtue, and the patron of liberty. His ref- 
onnation appeared to be sincere and per- 
fect: the unworthy and dissolute youth 
assumed the character of the enlightened 
and munificent sovereign of a vast em- 
pire. All informers were banished from 
his court, and even severely punished ; a 
refonn took place in judicial proceedings ; 
and the public edifices were repaired, 
and new ones erected for the convenience 
of the people. The memorable exclama- 
tion of Titus, Perdidi dienC^ (I have lost 
a day), which he is said to have uttered 
one day when no opportunity had occur- 
red for doing any service or granting a 
favor to any one of his subjects, has been 
considered as strikingly characteristic of 
his sentiments and behavior, which x>ro- 
cured for him the title of Amor et ddicitB 
frtntris huinani (the delight of mankind). 
Two senators having engaged in a con- 
spiracy against his life, he not only par- 
doned them, but also admitted them to his ' 
friendship. During his reign, there was 
a confla^tion at Rome, which lasted 
three days ; the towns of Campania were 
desolated by an eruption of Vesuvius (see 
Herculamum ) ; and the empire was visit- 
ed by a destroying pestilence. In this 
season of public calamity, the emiieToris 
benevolence and philanthropy were most 
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coDSpicuoasly displayed. He comforted of Puebla de los Angeles, in the viceroyal- 
the afflicted, relieved ffle suiferera by ty of New Spain. (See Mexico^ and Pw- 
his bounty, and exerted all his care for ehla^ It now forms a territory of the 
the restoration of public prosperity. The Mexican republic, the population (about 
Romans did not long enjoy the benefits 60,000) not being sufficient to constitute it 
of bis wise and virtuous administration, an independent state. The principal 
He was seized with a violent fever, and, town, Tlascala (64 miles east of Mexico ; 
retiring to a country house which had be- Ion. 98® 10' W. ; lat. 19® 25' N.], situated 
longed to his father, he there expired, on a river running into the Pacific, is said 
lamenting with his latest breath the sever- to have contained 300,000 inliabitants 
ity of his fete, which removed him from when the Spaniards arrived here. Atprt^s- 
the world before he had perfected his ent, the population does not exceed 3000. 
plans for the benefit of his grateful sub- Toai> [bvfo). The toads are hardly 

a whose sorrow for his loss was distinguishable from the frogs, excej)t by 
^ itened by their apprehensions arising theii- more clumsy form and motions, and 
from the gloomv and unpromising char- the warts witli which the skin is studded. 


acter of his brother Dornitian (q. v.), who 
was even suspected of having hastened 
the catastrophe which was to contribute 
to his own elevation to imperial power. 
Titus died A. D. 81, in the forty-first year 
of his age, after reigning two yeai*s. 

Tityos. (See Tartarus.) 

Tiverton ; a borough of* Devonshire, 
England, with the remains of a castle, 
the site of which covered nearly an acre. 
The church of St. Peter, a liandsomo 
sU’UCture, is the work of different ages. 
The norfli side was built about 1073. The 
south side, ornamented with much curi- 
ous sculpture, was erected about 1520. 
The tower is 1 16 feet in height. A free 
grammar school was founded here about 
1599, attached to which are two fellow- 
ships and two scholarships, at Cambridge, 
and the same at Oxford, Tiverton re- 
turns two members to parliament. It 
was formerly famous for its woollen man- 
ufactures, and is now well known for an 
extensive manufacture of lace, in wliicli 
more than 2000 persons are employed. 
Population, 9766. Fourteen miles north 
of Exeter. 

Tivoli, on the Teverone, remarkable 
for its classical associations and heautiful 
situation, is the capital of a district in tlie 
Campagna di Roma; populutiun, 5500; 
eighteen miles north-east of Rome, '^fhe 
Teverone (anciently Anio) here precipi- 
tates itself nearly 100 feet in one mass, 
and then rushes through a chasm of the 
rock into a cavern below. (See TemL) 
Here are gome beautiful ruins in the vi- 
cinity, the remains of the ancient Tibur. 
"Near the town is also the Solfatara, or 
Lago di Bagni. (See Cam/pagrm di 
Romeu) 

Tiziano. (See Titian.) 

Tlascala ; at the time of the conquest 
of Mexico by the Spaniards, an inde- 
endent state at war with the Mexicans, 
ut afterwards included in the intendancy 


The jaws, however, are destitute of teeth, 
and their habits are more ten*estrial ; lor 
they keep ut a distance from .the \vat(M* 
during the greater part of the year. TIk y 
come out of their holes cliieily during tlie 
night, and feed on snails, worms and 
insects. They are (capable of living a 
long time without food, and have I)een 
known to remain whole yt^ars in walls, 
hollow trees, in the earth, or (»vrn wheii 
artificially enclosed in piaster.'' In the 

* This, at least, is tlie coiimion o|>ini'>ii ; I>iil t}i(' 
ct»Jebrate<l gcoloi»ist, protessor liurklaii l, in a 
paper published in the Kdinbur^h JNiilnsopliKMl 
JouriiaJ for July, 1832, says, in ret’eri’iicr to 
number of experiments whit h he madr on 
vitality of toads enclosed in \vo«)d and sicnn- 
^'From the result, it sinnns to follow that lo,oU 
cannot live a year excluded totally from ahnos- 
pheric. air, and that tlH'v c;uni<jt vnr\i\<' tvv.* 
years entirely excluded irom I'ood ; amt ilnno ■>, a 
want of sulhciently minute and a<‘cnr.ile olis('r\.i- 
tion in tho?»e so fre.«|Uonlly recorded win o- 

toads are said to bo lonnd a)i\(' witliin blork- cu 
•Slone and wood, in ca\ilies tluit Inid no < ‘Jiiin/’ 
nlcatioii whatevi'r with tli*? oxfei nal air. d'h** tii'- 
tdforl <»rtl»(i \ oini” load. as soon ;is it has loft n.- I.id- 
poh.' state' tnnl emerged from the uati'r, to ' ( i- 
slndter in holes amt erevlces ot’ rorks and tr< t 
All individual which, wIm'ii young, ina.y 
thus <‘iit 'red a c‘a\'ily by some \ery n.moA .‘{j 
ertnn', woulfl find abuudan«'<' of food !»\ r.i!< 
ing insects, vvhicli, llk(‘ llscdf, .seek shelter 'vitten 
such cavities^ and may sooji have m(‘r< a'.- .l 
niucj) ill bulk as to render it iinpt^s.'.ildv* tt) go on: 
again through the iiarniw apeHure at whiriie 
mileretl. A small hole of tins kind is very hkoty 
to be oviglookcd by common orkiiiea. \stio ,io 
the only people whose oj>erations on sl<nie and 
^'<Jod disclose cavities in the interior <jf >ia ii viib 
stances. In the case of toads, siiakivs an<t li^.ard ., 
that occasionally issue from stones tlnit are 
broken in a c|ua.rry, or in sinking vvidls, am! 
sometimes even from strata of coal at the bottom 
of a coal mine, the evidence is never jicrtect, to 
show that the reptiles were entirely enclosed in a 
solid rock : no cxamiiialion is ever made, untif 
the reptile is first discovered by the break iiiju- of 
the mas.s in which it was contained, and then it is 
too late to ascertain, without .carefully replacing 
every fragment (and in no case, that I have seen 
reported, nas this ever been done), whether or 
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springs th^ resort to the water for the 
purpose of depositing their eggs. The 
tadpoles are born there^ acquire gills, and 
in every i-espect resemble those of frogs. 
The common toad of Europe has been 
an object of disgust, and even hoiTor, in 
all ages; and numerous fables have been 
related concerning it." It has been accus- 
ed of being poisonous, but most certainly 
is guilty of no other crime than that of 
ugliness. Notwithstanding the popular 
]>rejudice, it has been ascertained that the 
legs are sold extensively in the markets 
‘ of Paris for those of frogs. — The common 
toad of North America [B. musicus) sel- 
rlom crawls like the European species, 
hut moves by a succession of short leaps, 
ft is found in all parts of the U. States. 
Early in the spring, these assemble in 
great numbers in ])onds, and utter a long- 
<*ojitiiiued,thriHiiignote, familiar to thcears 
of most of us. — The tree-toads (hyla) belong 
to a dhferent genus, distinguished by hav- 
ing a mucous tultercle at the extremity of 
('ach toe.*, by means of which, acting as a 
siu'ker, they are enabled to cling to the 
[>rancJies of trees, or to a perpendicular 
wall. Tltero are several species in the 
r, States. 

''I’o A i»~ P t< AX {antirrhinum linaina). This 
])lanr is jialuralized, and a troublesome 
\v<M;d, in many jmrts of the [J. States. In 
iiN general liuhit, it is not very unlike the 
tlav ; hut the flowers are bright yellow, 
show and of a singular form, the corolla 
labiat(», and provided Avilh a long sjntr. 
In tlj(* ordinary state of tlie plant, the 
ii|>s of the. corolla are closed, and, if forci- 
bly oj)cned, somewhat resemble the 
mouth of soiut; animal; hence the name 
nfwaa;; has been applied to plants 

ol'f his genus. It grows in sandy soil. A 
singular tieviati<iu from the ordinary 
.‘ tturfnre of the flower sometimes takes 
[ilac(* ill tins plant, and has led to some 
disiov cries in vegetable physiology: the 

u'jt was *uiy hole or crevice by which the 

animal may h;ive entered the cavity from which 
't was exiraeted. Willioul previous examina- 
(t aluiusl impossible to prove that there 
lio such rommuiiicatiori. In the case of rocks 
arar »)ie surface of the earth, and in stone qiiar- 
r:e>. ref)iiles find ready admission to holes and 
n >(jr«'s. We have a notorious example of this 
khn! in tlio lizard found in a chalk-pit, and 
alive to tlie late doctor Clarke. In the 
t asi , also, of wclJs and coal-pits, a reptile that 
hd<l fallen down the well or shaft, and survived its 
fall, would seek its natural retreat in the first 
Jmle or crevice it could find 5 and the miner, dis- 
loflging it from this cavity, to which his previous 
attention ha<l not been called, might, in ig- 
norance, conclude that the animal was coeval 
with the stone from which he had extracted it.'' 


corolla then assumes a regular form, and 
is provided with five radiating spurs, in- 
stead of one. 

Toaldo,' Giuseppe, a celebrated Italian 
mathematician, astronomer and mete- 
orologist, bom in 1719, near Vicenza, 
studied theology at Padua, but occupied 
himself chiefly with the mathematical 
sciences, and, in 1762, was made professor 
of astronomy and meteorology in the uni- 
versity of Padua. Through his influence, 
an observatory was built there, and light- 
ning rods Avei e erected in various places. 
His mathematical text-books are distin- 
guished for clearness and precision, and 
have been introduced into many schools in 
Italy, His Astronomical and Meteorologi- 
cal Journal was continued from 1773 till 
his death, and his essay On the Influence 
of the Weather upon the Growth of Plants, 
Avhich gained the prize proposed by the 
scientific society of Montpellier (1774), is 
a standard work. He published several 
other esteemed works, and died in 1797. 

Tobacco {JVtcotiana iahacum). The 
introduction of the use of tobacco forms 
a singular chapter in the history of man- 
kind; and it may well excite astonish- 
ment, that the discovery in America of a 
nauseous aiul poisonous weed, of an acrid 
taste anil disagreeable odor, in short, 
whose only properties are deleterious, 
should have had so great an influence on 
the social condition of all nations ; that it 
should have become an article of most 
extensive commerce ; and that its culture 
should liave spread more rapidly than 
that of the most useful plants. At the 
time of tlie discovery of America, tobacco 
Avas in frequent use among the Indians, 
and the practice of smoking Avas common 
to almost all the tribes ; and they pretend- 
ed to cure a great variety of diseases by 
this plant. Its introduction into the 
eastern continent was every where 
marked with ridicule and persecution. 
The book written against it by Jamets I 
is Avell known ; but a hundred others of 
the same character were published in 
various languages. Pope iirban VIII 
excommunicated those who took tobacco 
in churches ; the empress Elizabeth also 
prohibited its use in churches. Jn Tran- 
sylvania, an ordinance was published^ 
in 1689, threatening tliose who should 
plant tobacco with the confiscation of 
their estates. The grand-duke of Mos- 
cow and flie king of Persia forbade its. 
use under the penalty of the loss of the 
nose, and even of death. At present, the 
aspect of afiairs is so much changed, that 
all the sovereigns oif Europe, and most 
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of those of other parts of the world, de- 
rive a considerable part of their revenue 
from tobacco. The plant is glutinous, 
and covered with a very short down ; the 
stem upright, four Or five feet high, and 
branchmg; the leaves are alternate, sessHe, 
oval-oblong, and entire on the margin; 
the superior ones lanceolate ; the fiowers 
are disposed in a terminal panicle ; the 
tube of the corolla long, infiated towards 
the summit, and dividing into five acute, 
angular, spreading lobes, of a rose color. It 
was originally a native of South Ameri- 
ca. — Aiuitlier species (.A*, rustica) is very 
common, but is less esteemed, and is dis- 
tinguished by the shor^ yellowish-green 
corolla. — JV. quadrivalvis is cultivated by 
the Indians of Missouri, and furnishes 
tobacco of excellent quality. — The best 
Havana cigars are made from the leaves 
of J\r. repanda, — Other species of tobacco 
are found in Mexico and Soutli America. 
One has been discovered in China, and 
another in New Holland. Tliis genus 
belongs to the natural family solanett. 
This popular narcotic is probably in more 
extensive use than any other, and its only 
rival is the betel of the Heist. According 
to Linnaeus, it was known in Europe 
from 1560, when seeds of it were sent 
from Portugal to Catharine de’ Medici by 
Nicot (q. V.), the French ambassador in 
that country, from whom it received its 
botanical name. The' common notion, 
that the specific appellation tobacco was 
derived from its having been imported 
from Tobago, is now universally admitted 
to be^ without foundation. Humbohit 
(Essai sur la JVouveUe Espatrne, second 
edition, iii, 50) has shown that tobacco 
was the term used in the Ifaytian lan- 
guage to designate the pipe or iustrunient 
employed by the natives in smolving the 
herb; which term, having been trans- 
ferred, by the Spaniards, from the j>ipe 
to the herb itself, has been adopted by 
other nations. Tobacco is believed to 
have been first introduced into England 
by the settlers, who returned, in 1586, 
from thojl^lony which it had been at- 
tempted to found in Virmnia under the 
auspices of Raleigh. Harriot says that 
the English, during the time they were 
in Virginia, and after their return home, 
were accustomed to smoke it after tlio 
manner of the natives (Hakluyt, i, 75). 
Raleigh, and other young men of fashion, 
^opted and introduced the practice into 
Engl wd ; and it rapidly spread among the 
English, as it had previously done among 
foe Portuguese, Spaniards mid French. 
During the rejjgn of George III, the 
practice of smoking, which had previously 


been exceedingly prevalent, went out of 
fashion, and was nearly superseded, among 
the higher and middle classes, by that of 
snuff-taking. Latterly, however, smoking 
has been revived in that country. The 
practice of smoking has become so gene- 
ral, especially in Holland and Germany, 
that it constitutes a daily luxury with 
nearly all the peasantiy of those countries, 
as well as with the more indolent and 
wealthy classes of inhabitants. Tobacco 
is a powerful narcotic, and also a strong 
stimulant, and, taken internally, even in, 
small doses, it proves powerfully emetic 
and purgative. The oil is celebrated for 
its extreme virulence, and, when applied 
to a wound, is said, by Redi, to be as fatal 
as the poison of a viper. The decoctioji, 
powder and smoke, are used in agriculture 
to destroy insects. As tobacco is cultivated 
for the leaves, it is an object to render th(?se 
as large and as numerous as })ossible, and 
new, frash and fertile soil is preferred. It 
is very sensible to frost. The plants are 
raised on beds, early in spring, and when 
they liave acquired four leaves, they an^ 
planted in the fields, in well j>rej)ared 
earth, about three feet distant every way. 
Evc^ morning and evening, the jdants 
require to be looked over, in order to d<‘- 
stroy a worm whicii sometimes invades 
the bud. When four or live inches bigli, 
they are moulded up. As soon as they 
have eight or nine leaves, and are ready 
to put ferth a stalk, the toj) is nijqted ofl‘ 
in order to make the leaves largiu* and 
thicker. After this, the buds, wliieh 
sprout from tluj axils of tlie leavers, arf‘ fdS 
plucked ; aial not a day is suftenMl to }»as.- 
without examining the l(’av(‘s, tt) df'stro;, 
a large eatei’})illar wliic.h is s<lme^in^e.-^ 
ver>' destructive to tljf*ju. When tiny 
are lit for cutting, which iskitown hy tie* 
brittleness of the leaves, they are eiit, with 
a knife, close to the ground ; and, alter 
lying some time, are carrietl to ilu» dr\ in^' 
shed, where the plants are Jiung u|> h\ 
pairs, upon lines, having a space betvvf e/r 
that they may not touch one anotla^r. I n 
this state they remain, to sweat and <hy 
When perfectly dry, the leaves an^ strip 
ped from the stalks, and made into sfnuh 
bundles, tied with one of the leaves. 
These bundles are laid in heaj»s, and 
covered with blankets. Care is takf p 
not to overheat them ; for which reason, 
the hea{>s are laid open to the air Iroin 
time to time, and spread abroad. This 
operation is repeated till no mor^j heat is 
perceived in the heaps, and the tobacco 
is then stowed in casks for expoitation. 
In the manufacture of tobacco, the leaves 
are first cleansed of any earti), dirt, or 
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decayed parts; next, they are gently Tobit. The book of Tobit, though 
moistened yv'ith salt and water, or water rejected as apocryphal by the Jews and 
in which salt, along with other ingredi- Protestants, is received into the canon by 
ents, has been dissolved, according to the the Roman Catholics. It contains an ac- 
taste of the fabricator. This liquor is count of some remarkable events in the 
called tobacco sauce. The next operation life of Tobit or Tobias, a Jew of the tribe 
is to remove the midrib of the leaf ; then of Nephthali, and his son, of the same 
the leaves are mixed together, in order to name. Jahn thinks it was written in 
render the quality of whatever may be Greek, about 200 or 150 B. C. Tobit, 
the final application, equal; next, they though carried away captive, and afflicted 
are cut into pieces, with a fixed knife, with the loss of sight, retained his trust 
and crisped or curled before a fire. The in God, and distinguished himself by his 
succeeding opiiration is to spin them into active benevolence towards his country- 
cords, or twist them into rolls, by winding men. Having become poor, he deter- 
them. with a kind of mill, round a stick, mined to send his son Tobias to Media to 


These operations are pciTormed by the 
grower. Afterwards, tobacconists cut it 
into chafi-like shreds for smoking, by a 
machine like a straw-cutter, form it into 
small cords for chewing, or dry and grind 
it for snuff. In manufacturing snuff, vari- 
ous matters arc added for giving it an 
agreeable scent ; and hence the numerous 
varieties of snuffs. The tliree principal 
sorts are caIU*d Rapf)ecs, Scotch, or Span- 
isli, and Tbinfs. The first is only gran- 
ulated ; the second is reduced to a very 
fine powder ; and the third is the siftings 
<jf the seeund sort. Tobacco is extensive- 
ly (‘ultivatcjd in France and other Eu- 
r()]»ean countries, in theliCvant, and India; 
hut the tohaeeo of the U. States is con- 
siden'd decidedly superior to most others, 
htniig much more highly flavored than 
that of Furop<\ Of 22,400,000 pounds 
ot' Niiniaimfactured tohaeeo imported into 
Ihiglaiid in 18211, 21,751,000 pounds were 
irnni the IJ. States. The yearly value of 
toha(!eo (!xi)orted from this country 
amounts to about 5,000,000 dollars. The 
toharro ot'Cnha is preferred for smoking. 

TofjA(a) ; one of the Carihhee islands, 
\t\ the \V<‘st Indies, belonging to Great 
lirifain, Jihont thirty miles in length, from 
sonfh-east to north-v/cst, and about nine 
in hn^adth; Ion. 00^ 80' W. ; lat. IP 16' 

: population, .‘122 whites, 1164 free 
pr(»pl<‘ ,)f color, ajid 12,556 slaves. The 
c limate, of Tobago is temperate, the heat 
being allayetl by the sea breezes; and it 
ties out of th(! track of those hurricanes 
iliat ])rov(j so fatal to the other West In- 
dia islands. The surface is unequal and 
agrei'ahly diversified ; and its north-west 
exirernity is mountainous. Its soil is of 
different kinds, hut, in general, the mould 
is ri»di and black, and produces whatever* 
is raised in other parts of the West Indies, 
"riie abundance of springs upon the island 
contributes to its healthfulness, and its 
hays and creeks are very commodious 
for shipping. 


collect a debt there due him, and the 
angel Raphael, who was commissioned 
by God for that purpose, served him as a 
guide. On arriving at the river Tigris, 
the young Tobias was attacked, ’wliile 
bathing, by a large fish, which, by the 
direction of Raphael, he killed, preserv- 
ing the heart, liver and gall. Reaching 
Ecbataiia, they found there a relation of 
Tobit, whose beautiful daughter, Sara, 
had been married seven times. But hcr 
seven husbands had all been killed, 
before consummating the marriage, by a 
devil, wlio loved the maid. By command 
of the angel, Tobias married her, and, on 
going into her chamber, burned the iieait 
and liver of the fish upon the ashes of the 
perfume ; and when the evil spirit smelt 
the smoke, he fled into tlie utmost parts 
of Egypt, and the angel bound him. 
Tobias now returned to his father with 
the money and his bride, and restored his 
sight by anointing his eyes with the 
gall of the fish. Tobit died at Nineveh, 
at the age of ninety-nine years, and his 
sou Tobias retired to Echatana, where he 
lived to rejoice over the fall of Nineveh. 

Tobolsk; a government of Asiatic 
Russia, comprising the western part of 
Siberia, hounded north by tlie Frozen 
ocean, east by Tomsk, south by Oren- 
burg, and west by Perm and Archangel ; 
square miles, 356,000 ; population, 600,000. 
It is watered Iw the Oby and^te branches, 
the Irtisch, Tobol, &c. Siberia.) 

The capital, of the same name, the chief 
city of Silieria, is on the Irtisch, at the 
junction of the Tobol; 1000 mifos 
by, north of Moscow ; Ion. 68° 16' E. ; lat. 
58° 12' N. It consists of two paits, upper 
and lower towns. The upper town has 
an elevated situation, and fonns what is 
properly called the city. It contains the 
residence of tlie governor, the tribunals, 
public offices, and the magazine of fo^ 
eign merchandise. The lower town is 
subject to inundation : it is entirely buUt 
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of wood, with the exception of a convent. 
Tobolsk contains one Lutheran and thir- 
teen Greek churches, and two convents. 
Connected with tlie lower town is a 
suburb inhabited by Tartars, who are a 
quiet and industrious race. The other 
residents are in a great measure descend- 
ants of exiles sent here for their crimes, 
or for offences against the Russian gov- 
ernment, or sometimes on the mere 
caprice of despotism. The largest col- 
ony ever transported hither consisted of 
Swedish officers, made prisoners at the 
battle of Piiltava, in 1709, many of whom 
were well-educated men. Tobolsk is a 
^at thoroughfare for the trade of Sibe- 
ria; and hither are brought all the furs 
collected as tribute to the government. 
Tobolsk is an archiepiscopal see, and has 
a theatre and a theolo^cal seminary. 
Population, 25,000. There is much dif- 
ference in the climate and soil of the 
overnment of Tobolsk. The northern 
alf is extremely cold, and unfit for cul- 
tivation, and even the heat of summer is 
soon interrupted by the icy winds from 
the sea. The wealth of this region con- 
sists of furs, fish and game. The rein- 
deer is the most important domestic 
animal. The southern and western parts 
are more mild, although the winters are 
severe, and have a fruitful soil, yielding 
com and flax in abundance, and furnish- 
ing rich pastures for large flocks of sheep, 
and herds of cattle and horses. Besides 
Russians, there are numerous Tartar tribes, 
with Samoiedes, Ostiaes, &c. among the 
inhabitants. 

Tocat, or Tokat; a city of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the pachalic of Sivas, anciently 
a city of Pontus, called Berisa ; Ion. 30® 
30' E. ; lat. 39® 35' N. ; population, 100,000, 
chiefly Turks. It is almost surrounded 
with mountains, which afford quarries of 
marble, and is well supplied with water 
from innumerable springs. It is the 
residence of a cadi, a waywode, and 
an aga. The Armenians . iiave seven 
churches, ^|e Greeks one. Tocat may 
be considflpi as the centre of an exten- 
sive inlan^rade from all parts of Asia 
Minor. The caravans from Diarbekir 
arrive in eighteen days, from Sinob in 
six, from Bursa in twenty, from Smyrna 
in twenty-seven, and proportionally less 
on horseback or on mules. 

Tooa (from te^ere^ to cover) ; the gar- 
ment of wool, which, in time of peace, Ro- 
man citizens wore in public. Latterly, it 
was worn almost exclusively by the male 
sex. Under the emperors, the toga went 
out of fashion. As only freeborn citizens 


were permitted to wear the toga, it was 
an honorary raiment, and at the same 
time distinguiimed the Romans from other 
nations; hence gens togata is used for 
Roman people. As the toga was worn 
only in peace (the warrior wore the aa- 
gum)j the word toga is sometimes used 
as a metaphor for peace, or peaceful 
citizens. The toga was thrown over the 
lefl: shoulder, and passed under the right 
arm, which thus remained entirely free. 
From the breast downwards it was sewed 
together, and, as the Romans had no 
pockets, the hollow called simis^ in front 
of the breast, was used to put small arti- 
cles in. The variety in the color, the 
fineness of the wool; and the ornaments 
attached to it, indicated the rank of the 
citizen. Generally it was white (toga 
alba). Rich persons wore wide tog(2^ the 
poor narrow ones. Candidates for office 
wore a pure white toga. (See Candi- 
date,) TJie mourning toga was black. 
Persons prosecuted at law wore dirty, or 
old, or gray, or, in general, unsightly toga 
(tog(B sordidft). If it was ornamented 
with a purple stripe, it was called toga 
prcelexta. Such was worn by all superior 
magistrates and priests. This ornarnontod 
toga was also worn by boys and girls, tlif; 
former till their seventeenth, the Jatt( r 
till their fourteenth year, after whicli thf* 
former clianged it for the toga vudlis, i. e. 
the common simple white toga, which 
was also called pura and lihera, (Si c. 
also Stola,) The inmnphntores wore a 
toga adorned witJi gold and purph^ 
jnetUj also paimaUt). Aid. MaiuiTius has 
written on the toga, and Seekciidorl' has 
lately treated of its essential fimn. 

Tourci. Bkg. (See Caliph, vol. li, p 
412:) 

Toisk. (S<.*e FYance, vol. v, p. 

Tokay ; a town of Hungary, m de- 
county of Sempliri, at the? eonllux oi* da 
rivers Tiie»is and Bodrog ; Ion. 20- o?' I : 
lat. 48® 10^ N.; populatam, 2800. Thi.> 
town is celehrated for its wine, whiehis < s 
teemed the bt;st of the wines of Hungar^ . 
It is the product of tluj country aroma) 
the towa called the Suhinoutine tlistrieu 
or Hegyallya, twenty or thirty nnU s in 
extent. The ])rime Tokay, or Toka\ 
Ausbruch, os it is termed, is prepared 
fiHim grapes, giithere<l one by ofie, alb r 
having become dry and sweet, like rai- 
sins, whilst hanging on the vines. A gn a ; 
part of the wine sold for Tokay is i»ro 
duced in other parts of Hungary. (Ser 
Hungarian Wines, vol. vi, p. 482.) 

Tok6ly. (See Tehdi,) 

ToLAjfD, John, was born in iii 
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Ireland, of Catholic parents. He dis- 
carded the Roman faith before he had 
attained the age of sixteen, and finished 
his education at the universities of Gias- 

E w and Edinburgh. He then went to 
igland, where he was introduced to 
some dissenting families, who enabled 
him to pursue his studies for two yeai*8 
more at Ley<len. Returning to England, 
he began the work, published in 1696, 
under the title of Christianity not Myste- 
rious, whicli was presented by the grand 
- jury of Middlesex. To withdraw him- 
self from obloquy, he visited his native 
country, where he was assailed with even 
greater violence than in England ; and the 
Irish parliament not only voted his book 
to l)e burned by the hangman, but ordered 
liim to be prosecuted by the attorney- 
general. lie was therefore obliged to 
(juit Ireland ; and, soon after his arrival in 
London, he j)nblishcd a life of Milton, and 
a treatise entitled Amyntor, in which he 
assailed the authenticity of tlte received 
canon of Scripture. In 1609, he pub- 
lished a life of Deuzil lord Holies, and in 
the lb llo wing year, an edition of Harring- 
ton’s Oceana, In 1718, apfieared his work 
('jititled J^ftzarenus^ or Jewish, Gentile, 
and Mahometan Christianity, in which 
he slated Jiis own views of primitive 
Christianity. Tliis was followed (1720) 
by a Latin tract, called Pantheisticon^ 
which sulijected him to the charge of 
utluasm, mid by Petradymnns^ in four 
jiarts, the sfU'ond of which, on the exoteric 
and esoteric philosophy of tlie ancients, is 
»h‘fMn«‘d om^ of his most l(;arned and val- 
uable jiroductions. In the conclusion of 
this work, lie professed Jiis preference of 
the ( -liristian religion, ]mre and nnmixed, 
O) all Olliers. Me died in 1722, in the 
lilfy-third year of his agtj. His posthu- 
oums works were published in two vol- 

nines, <M‘tHVo, 1726, and again in 1747, 
with nil account of his lile and writings 
i>\ l)es iMaizeanx. 

Tolf.do (anciiaitly Polelum)*^ a city of 
Spain, in N<'W (histile, capital of a prov- 
in<‘e, ol' ilie sanies name, on the Tagus ; 
ilnrry-two miles south- west of Madrid ; 
Ion. 4'^ I r \V. ; lat. N. ; population, 

25,000. It is the sec of an archbishop, 
who is |>rimate of Spain, and who had 
U irmerly a revenue of $500,000 ; but it was 
appropriated to the ]>iiblic in 1820, The. 
city is situated on the sides of a steep 
hill, surrounded by lofty mountains, and 
the environs are rocky and unproductive. 
It contains an alcazar or Moorish palace, 
now t\n hospital, a Gothic cathedral, twen- 
ty-five churches, thirty-eight convents and 


monasteries, and fourteen hospitals. The 
streets are narrow and steep, and the 
houses crowded. Here was a university, 
founded in 1470, suppressed in 1807. 
The manufactures consist of woollens, 
linens, silk, &c. The Toledo sword- 
blades, formerly very* noted, are manu- 
&ctured in a large building on the Tagus. 
The secret of tempering them is said to 
have been recovered ; and they fetch a 
high price. Toledo is a place of great 
antiquity, much celebrated in the history 
of Spain, and was successively the seat 
of government under the Goths, the 
Moors, and the kings of Castile. 

Tolentino ; a small town in the States 
of the Church, where a treaty of wace 
was concluded between general jBona- 
parte and the papal court, Feb. 19, 1797. 
(See Pius VI.) 

Toleration, in politics ; a word which 
indicates the misconception so long enter- 
tained respecting the right of political in- 
terference in the religious belief and 
worship of individuals. Every man is as 
much entitled to liberty of opinion on re- 
ligious subjects as on any other, and has 
:» right to adopt any mode of worship that 
(toes not disturb the peace of society. 
This truth, plain as it seems to a reflect- 
ing man of the present day, is one which 
men have attained, as they have many 
other important truths, only by slow de- 
uces and bitter experience ; and, in fact, 
few governments act fully upon tliis prin- 
ciple even now. The historian finds that 
intolerance has been the rr.ost deadly bane 
to intellectual progress. (See Rdigious 
Liberty.) It is remarkable that En^and, 
which has been peculiarly tolerant to- 
wards dissenting sects as far as concerned 
their religions exercises, has, at the same 
time, excluded them from many civil 
rights. No dissenter can he admitted, 
even at this day, into the universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

Tollendal. (See Lolly- Tollendal.) 

Toltecs. (See Mexico.) 

Tomato, or Love-Apple j^lanum ly- 
copersicum). This plant helmigs to the 
same genus with the potato and egg-plant. 
It was originally brought from South 
America, but is now cultivated *in many 
paita of the globe, for the sake of its large, 
variously shaped, scarlet or oranm fruit, 
which many esteem a great luxury. 
These are used in sauces, stewing, and 
soups, and, when boiled and seasoned with 
pepper and salt, make an excellent sauce 
mr fish, meat, &c. In warmer climates^ 
they possess more acidity and briskness, 
and are therefore more grateflil to the 
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palate. The plant is a, tender herbaceous 
ahnUalL of rank growth, weak, decum- 
bent, fetid, g^tinous and downy: the 
leaves somewhat resemble those of the 
potato, but the flowers are yellow, and 
disposed in large divided bunches: the 
fruit is pendulous, shining, and very orna- 
mental. The tomato is one of the most 
common articles in Italian cookery, and 
its use is, at the present time, rapidly 
increasing in England. It is cultivat- 
ed to coiisiderame extent near Lou- 
don, against walls and artificial banks, 
being raised on a hot-bed, and trans- 
planted like other tender animals. With 
us, it is particularly cultivated in our 
southern and middle states. 

Tomb (from the Greek word 
This term includes both the grave and 
the monument erected over it. In many 
countries of antiquity, it was customary to 
burn tlie bodies of tlie dead, and to collect 
the ashes into an urn, which was depos- 
ited in a tomb. Among the Greeks, these 
tombs were generally constructed outsitlc 
tlie walls of the cities, with the exception 
of such as were raised to the foundei*s of 
the place or to heroes. In Campania, 
several tombs of the ancient iaiiahitants 
have been discovered, conluiniiig beauti- 
ful Grecian vases (improperly called 
Etrusci n), of which Mr. Hamilton formed 
two collections, the first publisliod by 
D’Ancarville, the second by Tischbein. 
The Campanian tombs were formed by 
an enclosure of cut stones, and covered 
with a sort of roof of flagstones, shelving on 
both sides. The dead body was stretch(.*d 
on the ground, the feet turned towards 
the entrance of the sepulchre, find the 
head ranged against the wall, from which 
were suspended, by bronze nails, vastus 
of teiTa cotta, whilst others of a similar 
kind were disposed around the body, Tii 
the plains of Etruria are also many shal- 
low sepulchral grottoes scooped out of 
the living rock. These cells or sepul- 
chres receive the daylight only through 
an opening placed in trie middle of the 
vault, and which communicates with tJie 
superficies of the mountain or rock, Tije. 
interior is often ornamented with paint- 
ings. The Romans designated by sepuU 
ch'um the tomb wherein the bodicjs or 
the ashes of the defunct were depositor I, 
also the mamificent monuments (maiiso- 
lea)^ sepulchral arches, destined to the 
great and the rich. Tombs wherc3 fune- 
ral rites were celebrated, yet without de- 
positing the body, were called cenotaphs. 
Pe^ns of high rank had sometimes, in 
theit palaces, sepulchral vaults, where 
were deposited, in different urns, the ashes 


of their forefathers. The pyramid of 
Cestius, at Rome, constructed of Parian 
marble, and which contained a chamber 
ornamented with beautiful paintings, was 
the tomb of an individual surnamod Ces- 
tius, one of the s^temviri epulones. Af- 
ter the decline or the arts, this species 
of architecture was much neglected, the 
tombs becoming simply masses of lai-ge 
stones, upon which were engraved rude 
effigies of the deceased, and inscriptions 
stating his age and the circumstances of 
his death, &c. Sometimes, for marble or 
stone, plates of copper were substituted, 
rarely enamelled, but generally engraved. 
The dead person is here rtqjresimted as 
clad in the habit commonly worn by liiin 
when living ; his hands are joined as in 
the act of prayer ; and two angels are, in 
most instances, placed near the cusliion 
nj)on wiiich .his head reposes, to indicate 
his admission into heaven. The revival of 
art brought imjirovements in the construc- 
tion of tombs. On the splendid tomb of 
Julius II, Michael Angelo exercised his 
sni 7 >assing talent. (Sec S(n'cuphaf!;us ; 
als(» IdCS Monumev^ dc la Monarchic Myui- 
gaisc^ by Montfaucou ; Lts AnliquiUs AV 
tionales^ by A. L. Millin (5vols., folio, or 5 
vois.,4to.); Sepulchral Monuments (*I vols., 
folio), &C. &LC. 

Tombeckbee, the western bramdi of 
Mobile river, in Alabama, rises in the 
ridges that separate its waters and those 
of the Tennessee, in the nortlunii parts 
of the state, and receives some; of its 
hrancJics from a range that diverges Irofrj 
the Tennessee hills, and I'uns south aleiig 
the slate of Mississippi. It reri i\es in 
its ]irogress sevYTal considerable streams 
from the state of Mississippi on the* wr .i, 
side. It ni(!ari(lers tlirougb lie* Indiae 
country and a tract purchased by I n tn h 
imuiigrauts. Eiglity milc\s above Sr. Su - 
])licns, it receives th<3 Black Wcj ri(u% lu 
wliicli place small sea vijssels as<*<Mid. le 
moderate stages of the. water, il atlhrd 
steam-boat navigation to Tuscalorisa, 
miles from Mobile., lands nn le. 

bunks are exceedingly fertile. 

Tombuctoo. (See Timhuclim,) 

Tomcoi). (See CW.) 

Tomsk; a governnn^nt of iwus.sia, m 
Siberia, bounded north by Yeiiistnsk^ ^ a' J 
by Irkutsk, south by Chinese Tart ary, aii! I 
west by Tobolsk ; jiopulation, ; 

square miles, ?i00,000. (See Siberia.) 
The capital, of the same name, is situatetj 
on the Tom, 540 miles e4ist of Tobolsk ; 
Ion. 85*" 21' E. ; lat. 3(y N. ; popula- 
tion, 12,000. It contains five churehc# 
and two convents^ is extremely well situ- 
ated for commerce, and the inhabitants 
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cany on a considerable trade. It lies in 
the road i)*om the towns in the eastern 
and northern parts of Siberia, and on the 
great line of rivers that connect Tobolsk 
with the Chinese frontier; so that all 
c^avans going to and from China pass 
every year through this town, besides a 
caravan or two going from the country 
of the Calmucks. Tomsk is represented 
as much behind Tobolsk and Irkutsk in 
civilization, and the inhabitants arc ex- 
cessively addicted to intoxication. 

Tone (Greek rovos, from tuvu), to stretch 
or expand), in painting; a term used 
chiefly in coloring, to express the prevail- 
ing hue. Thus we say this picture is of 
;; {/it/l tone, of a Itveli/ tone, of a sq/l tone, 
of a clear tone, &c. To heighten the tone 
of a work, is to render the colors more 
viviil, and, in some instances, the masses 
more decided and the figures more strik- 
ing. Tlie word tone, in Relation to chiaro- 
senro, expresses the degree of brightness 
dr intensity. 7hne is not precisely sy- 
nonymous with tint; the latter relating 
riitlua* to the mixture of coloi*s, and the 
furnier to their e^'ecL 

Tone, Key, Scale, J^ystem of Tones. 
’f’oiiv, in irnisic, signifies u sound consid- 
tT('d in die relations of heiglit or depth ; 
aiso eaeli particular sound in our musical 
system. The tone, in this fundamental 
sense, is (hiterrnined by the greater or less 
(iuickness of a uniform series of vibra- 
tions in a sonorous body. Musical tones 
ditfer from those of common speech 
chiefly by being more prolonged, so as to 
giN o die oar a more decided perception 
of tbeir height, forjiiation, and relations 
to each other. (For the production and 
propagation of sonntls, in general, sec 
. /rou^lirs.} Tlie difterenee of* one tone 
from another, in respect to height or 
dcptii, tbrms the interval, (q. v.) But as 
music deals only with those wdiich are 
<*;ipabU‘ f>f })rodiicing harmony, the 
\\ hole body of sounds used in music 
has been brought into a system, which 
« xhihits their difterent height and depth, 
in regular order. The compass of tones 
C' lua indefinite, because the ear is unable 
to p<‘ireive a tone, when the vibrations 
cl' ttu^ body producing the sound ai'e 
^ iihiu* excessively quick or slow; yet 
day are not limited to a definite number. 
’Fliis measured series of tones is an in- 
vention of modern times, since the nature 
of st)unds has been accurately investi- 
gated, and their relations settled by mu- 
sical instruments. Man in a state of na- 
ture, ora state but little removed from 
this, is guided only by his frelings, in the 
VOL. XII. 25 


production of tones, and knows nothing 
of a regulated arrangement ; hence S 
is BO difficult to adapt the songs of savages 
to our diatonic system. As instruments 
do not,, like the human voice, produce all 
the various tones without particular con- 
trivances, those who first endeavored to 
produce a certain tune by means of in- 
struments, were obliged to assign to them, 
as it were, certain tones, and arrant 
these in regular order ; strings were to be 
tuned in a certain way, for producing 
certain sounds ; a distinct length was to bo 
given to them, and holes were to be made 
at certain distances in wind instruments. 
The relations of tones first perceived by 
the car, were undoubtedly those which 
were thus fixed. Thus the fable says, 
that Hermes strung the lyre with four 
strings, and tuned them in the proportion 
of the fourth, fifth and octave ; and, prob- 
ably, these tones were sufficient fbr the 
simplest accompaniment of the voice. 
By degrees the other tones of the octave 
were added. In this first system, which 
embraced four strings or tones, were com- 
prehended two fourths, forming the two 
extreme tones, as a d e a : the lowest 
tone was called A. Hence this system, 
or the division of tones according to 
fourths, is called tdraxhonL When the 
tones were increased in number, it seems 
to have been done also by fourths ; so that, 
e. g. to the chord d the fourth g was 
given, and to e (descending) the fourth b. 
Now gr had not yet its pure fourth ; but, 
in order not to go beyond the octave, the 
same was taken within the octave from 
gr downward : tliis received the fourth f, 
and thus the whole octave was forn?6d, 
or a series of tones, extending from a 
fundamental tone to its octave, which is 
called the scale. The scale thus formed 
consisted of the tones 

ABCDEFGa 
which had the proportions 

1 ^ 3 2 ^ 1 

9 32 4 3 128 16 2 
When the fourths were divided, in dif- 
ferent ways, into smaller intervals, th ^ 
genera of tones originated, viz. J. The 
enharmonic (q. v.) ; 2. the chromatic 
(q. V. j ; 3. the diatonic, in which whole 
and naif degrees alone appear. The 
modem diatonic system is mat divisioii 
of tones, according to which the octave is 
divided into ideven tones, consisting of five 
entire and two half degrees (also called 
tones; hence tone often stands for the 
interval of a whole tone), and in wbieli 
we never proceed by smaller diviaioiis 
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than semitones, nor ever by two succes- 
sive semitones. Now, as the ancients 
had not adopted the semitones 

into their system, and the scale or pro- 
gressive series of eight tones in the oc- 
tave (which, ascending from the funda- 
mentiu tone, are designated by numbers, 
as the second, third, &^c.), was probably 
as follows ; 

CDEFGAbBc, 

since the seventh degree had a double 
tone, small and great B (the latter of 
which was afterwards changed, by mis- 
take, into H, in the German notation), 
they thus adopted two chief classes or 
modes of sounds, the sharp and the Jlat. 
(These terms are at present used also in 
another sense, as will appear below.) If 
on the double B the higher tone (now h) 
was taken, the song was called cantus 
durus ; if the lower one was taken, the 
cantus mollis was produced. Now, as 
every one of the seven tones of the octave 
may be taken as the fundamental tone or 


tonic (q. v.), and thus tlie semitones of the 
diatonic system may assume constantly 
a different situation, seven different keys 
originate. The ancient church singers, 
who were not allowed to go beyond the 
limits of an octave, were enabled, by 
sometimes ascending from the tonic to 
the fifth and eighth, sometimes from tlie 
fifth of the tonic (the dominant) to the 
eighth and twelfth, to obtain a duplication 
of their modes, viz. the authentic and the 
plagal. If each tone of their system had 
jjad its pure fifth and fourtii, there would 
have been in the whole fourteen keys, viz. 
seven authentic and seven plagal ; but 
as the JI had no fifth, and tlie F no 
fourth, the former could only be plagal, 
the latter only authentic ; hence there 
were but twelve, viz. six authentic and six 
plagal keys in the ancient church music. 
Every one of these keys, also calhid tones 
in ecclesiastical music, had its pro|)t?r 
Greek name, containeti in the following 
tabic : — 


Auth. d 

e 

f 

g 

a 

h 

c 

d 

Doric 

Flag. A H c 

d 

e 

f 

S 

a 

Hypo- Doric 

Auth. e 

f 


a 

h 

c 

d 

e 

Fhrygian 

Flag, h 

c 

d 

e 

£ 


a 

h 

Ifypo- Phrygian 

Auth. f 

S 

a 

h 

c 

d 

e 

£ 

Lydian 

Flag, c 

d 

e 

f 

S 

a 

h 

c 

Hypo- Lydian 

Auth. g 

a 

h 

c 

d 

e 

f 

i 

Mixo-Lydian 

Flag, d 

e 

f 

g 

a 

h 

c 

d 

llypomixo- Lydian 

Auth. a 

h 

c 

d 

e 

if 


a 

iE()lian 

Flag, e 

f 

S 

a 

h 

c 

d 

e 

Hyp(»-/EoliaM 

Auth. c 

d 

e 

f 


a 

h 

c 

Ionian 

Flag. G 

A 

II c 

d 

e 

f 

cr 

Hypo-lonian 




I ^ 


j 


There yet remain a numlicr of choral rmd- 
odies in these keys. According to tin* 
ancient diatonic system, no torn', with tin* 
exception of b, could ho. enlarged. The 
feeling of this imperfection, and the want 
of transposition, gave rise to the inve^n- 
tion of new semitones between the whole 
tones ; hence the octave was divided into 
twelve degrees or semitones, so that, with 
the repetition of the fundamental tone, it 
received thirteen degrees and strings. Jf 
now^, to every strir?g of the instrument its 
pure third (both lesser and greater), pure 
fourth ahd fifth had been given, many 
more intermediate tones would have been 
produced, and, by the use of quarter- 
tones, the practice of music would have 
been rendered infinitely difficult. The 
thirteen tones and chords, therefore, were 
retained, so that each of the twelve tones 
of the octave may be made the funda- 
mental tone of the sharp or flat key, yet 
not ^ that all the intervals are given per- 


ftictly jnirc, bur sometimrs one. >orri» 
tinn‘s another lont^ is made a litllc sharp- i 
or llaltrr, is called rlio trmjM ra 

ment of tlic system «)f tonc>. In Snl/.» 
work ii is dctin<*d as a small doviatioii, 
judiciously made from prrtc.'l (*ori orhn 
in an inti^rval, in order lo render it mor • 
uscftil in connexion with others. lit- 
also didiiu^s it, moro, particnlurlN , as iii. 
arniiigcrnent of a who)** systf'in of loji, ^ 
in such a maniua* that some tonc.> lo->i 
little of their pcrfi ction, so tiiat Ua nia.v 
serve in difthrent. k<^ys, and all remain 
in the highest attainable hunnonv. 'Tin 
object <»f temperament is that eaoh 
twelve tones of iJie, system may Ih' iis» d 
as a fundamental tone in the. llat ami 
sharp keys, without increasing 1 1 lo nmn 
l>er of strings, that the o<*tave may he 
perfect, and the fifth not fall mucii .‘^hort 
of being perfect. The even tt'mjK j a- 
ment is that in which all the twelve half- 
tones or intervals of the system arc nieas- 
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ured equally, by which, consequently, 
all the jierfect hflhs lose something of 
their original purity, which is added to 
the fourths, and also a major third is 
tuned as njuch too high as the others. 
The uneven temperament is that in which 
some fifths and thirds are so tuned that 
some are a little higher, some a little 
lower than perfect. The chief harmony, 
or the chief coUcord, of a tone can be 
twofold, according as it has a major or 
minor third ; and this is called, in a nar- 
rower sense, key^ or mof/e, viz. in th<^ first 
case, the sharj^ or greater third, in the 
second, the flat or smaller third. Hence 
there are, in modern music, twenty-four 
scales or keys in the wider sense (genera 
of tones cjipable of being comiected in a 
musical (‘ornposition, in relation to a fun- 
damenlal tonc^). Each flat and sharp 
key has its j)ecuiiar character : the latter 
scTves more ])arricularly for the expres- 
sion of gay find lively; the former, of 
soft and melancholy feelings. Uncivil- 
ized nations ])refor the flat keys. Eveiy 
s(‘nle has, also, according to its fundamen- 
tal tone, and its situation and relations to 
the wiiole system, its p(*cidiar character, 
so ?is to be ])articularly fit for the cx[)res- 


sion of ceitain emotions. This point is 
connected with the fact, that the flat and 
sharp keys are not entirely equal in all 
the tones, as neither the thirds nor the 
sixths are equal. This advantage of dif- 
ference of the s||ale does not take place 
in the even temperament, in which the 
scales of C major and A minor are merely 
repeated in the other tones. The follow- 
ing is a view of all the scales in both keys, 
in regard to which, we must observe, 
1. that in the sharp key the same tones 
are played as well ascending as descend- 
ing, oidy in reversed order; but in the 
flat key the major sixth and seventh are 
jilayed in ascending ; the latter in order 
to have a leading tone (sharp seventh), 
the former to avoid the imharmonic pro- 
gression of the enlarged second ; where- 
fore more signs of transposition appear in> 
the .ascending scries ; 2. that both scales 
contain an octave of five whole and two 
half-tones, and that the different situation 
of the latter (which, with the ancients, 
could not he transposed into all tones), 
with the changes thus made in the de- 
grees of perlectness, produce different 
shades or qualities in the scales. 


Tithlv of the Scales in Respect to the Relations of their ToneSy and according to their 

Designation. 


Major or Sharp Keys. 

(J nmural C d ’ K F G A H* Cf 

(* with 1 sliarj), G A II C D K G 

1) - 2 « 1) E :^F G A H D 

A ‘‘ .2 “ A H D E iiitG A 

E “ E A IT E 

n 5 “ IT E ^A H 

« :^G :^A H 

7' '-^F ^A. m\ 

“ :^G :^A ^.C 

Dir. my ^Y.mY 

Sharp Kovs with Flats at the Signature. 

y with I flat, ^ Y G A hll C D E F 

li 2 bll G D bE F G A bH 

i':s(Eb) d bE F G bA bll C D bE 

As(Ab) 1 “ bA blf G bD bE F G bA 

l>cs(l>b)r> - bD bE F bG bA bH C bD 

(;t‘s((;bj(; bG bA bll bC bD bE F bG 

• 


In this table are enunicrated sixteen 
sharp keys ; hut fis cis and deSy dis and 
( .s\ as find gisy ges and JiSy can be repre- 
senualon most instruiuents (keyed instru-* 


ments) only by one tone, and as composi- 
tions are rarely written in the keys of cu, 
disy and gisy on account of the difficulty 
of playing where the sharps amount to 


" h.‘tter FI is u.^cd in German music instead 
or ft. (See p. syo, col. i.) 

f 'fhis soak* is eoiisidcredas the model. It must 
he ohsirrved here that the Italians and FrencJi ex- 
press the t(>nes eoniained in it by the syllables ut 
(or </<»), rc, mij fHf -sv^/, /a, si, (Sec Solfeggio,) 


X The fundamental tone and octave have but 
one sharp. 

J \ G sharp has a double sharp, which has the 
ue of two single ones. The latter is tru^ also 
of the subsequent scales. 
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seven and nine (not to mention other objections), generally twelve keys only are 
ehiunemted. 


Table of Minor or Flat Keys. 


A natural 



A 

G 

F 

E 

D 

C 

H 

A 

E 

with 

i 1 

sharp .... 

g 

E 

D 

C 

H 

A 

G 

ifF 

E 

B 

a 

3 

tt 

• • • • 

a 

H 

A 

G 

ifF 

E 

D 

ifC 

H 

Fis(Pi*l 

3 

tt 

«.S - 

*fF 

E 

D 

*fC 

H 

A 

ifG 

ifF 

Cis 

c< 

4 

(( 

» • • • 

*0 0> 

i^C 

H 

A 

ifG 

ifF 

E 

ifD 

ifG 

Gis 

it 

5 

a 

♦ * • • 

.c 

^^G 

ifF 

E 

JffD 

ifC 

H 

ifA 

ifG 

Dis 

it 

6 

u 

.... 

• • 9 • • 

[*^D 

ifC 

H 


itG 

ifF 

ifE 

ifD 

A natural 



A 

H 

C 

D 

E 

ifF 

ifG 

A 

E 

with 

1 sharp 

.C 

E 


G 

A 

H 

ifC 

ifD 

E 

H 

u 

3 

u 

*e . 

H 


D 

E 

ifF 

ifG 

»A 

H 

Fis 

u 

3 

u 

O Zi J 


*fG 

A 

H 

ifC 

ifD 


ifF 

Cis 

it 

4 


” <u 

* - . * Of a* 

ifC 

*?D 

E 

ifF 

ifG 

ifA 

m 

ifC 

Gis 

it 

5 

tt 


ifG 


H 

*fC 

*fD 

ifE ififF 

ifG 

Dis 

u 

6 

U 


[m) 

m 


ifG 

HA 

mi ififc 

ifD 





Minor, with h 








D 

with 

1 

flat 



c 

bii 

A 

G 

F 

E 

D 

G 

(C 

3 

<( 


G 

F 

bE 

D 

G 

bll 

A 

G 

C 

it 

3 

u 

a 

C 

Mi 

bA 

G 

F 

bE 

D 

C 

F 

M 

4 

u 

c 

F 

bE 

bD 

C 

bH 

bA 

G 

F 

B 

it 

5 

tt 

at a> 

bH 

bA 

bG 

F 

bE 

bD 

(; 

bll 

Es 

U 

6 

it 


, bE 

bD 

bC 

bH 

bA 

1)G 

F 

bE 

H 

u 

7 

tt 

X! 

bA 

bG 

bF 

bE 

bD 

bC 

bH 

bA 

Des 


8 

tt 

a 

bD 

bC b 

bH 

bA 

bG 

bF 

bE 

bD 

Ges 

it 

9 

tt 


,bG 

bF b 

bE 

bD 

bC 

bbll 

bA 

bG 

D 

with 

1 

flat 


D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

till 

fc|*^G 

D 

G 

u 

3 

tt 


G 

A 

bH 

C 

D 

tiE 

^F 

G 

C 

it 

3 

tt 

a 

C 

D 

bE 

F 

G 

MA 

til I 


F 

it 

4 

tt 

a . 

F 

G 

bA 

bH 

G 

fcql) 

u: E 

F 

B 

it 

5 

u 


bl£ 

(; 

I.D 

b F. 

1’ 

MC 

tiA 

bll 

Es 

u 

G 

tt 

« <u 

^ . V » 

l>E 

F 

bG 

bA 

bH 


Ml) 

bK 

H 

u 

7 

tt 


bA 

bH 

bG 

bD 

b 1''. 


MC 

I- A 

Des 

it 

8 

tt 


bD 

bF. 

bF 

b(i 

bA fc 

Ibll 

MC 

bj) 

Ges 

it 

9 

tt 


,bG 

bA b 

bll 

bC 

I'D t 

1 h F 

(>E 

I’G 


In these also, ta and dis^ as and des 
and cisyges and Jis, are generally the same 
as the sharp keys of these tones. In Sul- 
zer’s work, the scales are also brought into 
the following view, according to their de- 
gree of sharpness and perfectness, from 
which, at the same time, the most natural 
transitions from one fundamental tone to 
another may be seen, which the com- 
poser must know," in order to find, in each 
case, the most proper tone for the expres- 
sion of each musical conception. Among 
the sbarp^ tones, the purest are C, G, I), 
F ; C is the purest, G less so ; A, 

. are harfi^ier ; B, cts, gis, dts, the harshest. 
Among the flat tones, the purest are A, 
£, H, 1) ; A is so in the highest degree ; 
JiSf cisy giSf dis are softer ; C, G, F, B, 
the soft^t. He adds, that the purest 
tones are less suitable for pathetic expres- 
sion, but, with reference to the peculiar 
expression of the sharp and flat keys, are 


useful for noisy, warlike, lively and gay ni?i 
sic. The tones, according as they arc less 
pure, are more snitabh? fortlie expressirak 
of strong or mixed feelings, and the harsli- 
est and softest produce the most power! u! 
effect . — Tone is used also to exju'i'ss d)»‘ 
})cculiarities in the sound of (liffemit in 
strunients, tliough the different, sounds 
may have the same }ila(’e. in tlie sysier»i 
of tones. The human voi(».e has tie* 
finest and most expressive lone : and if 
may he said that the nearer an insiniine/n 
approaches to this tone, the nu>r(j perfect 
it is. It is of the utmost ijnt)ortiin<'.e <o a 
composer to know tln^ yieculiar (diaraetiT 
of each instrument, tliat he may make n 
proper use of its tones. 

Tono, or Toung (Ghinese for copper) ; 
in many geographical names, as 5romf- 
chan (Copper mountain). Tong also sig- 
nifles, in Chinese, east ; as Tmg-kong 
(Eastern palace). 
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Tonqataboo (properly Tonga; taboo 
being merely an epithet signifying scuirtd)^ 
one of the Friendly islands, about sixty 
miles in circuit, was first discovered by 
Tasman, who called it Amsterdam. The 
productions and climate are the same as 
those of the other Friendly islands, and 
the Society islands. (See" the articles.) 
The Wesleyan missionary society has 
established a mission here, and many of 
the natives have been converted to Chris- 
tianity. 

• Tongue ; an organ found in most an- 
imals, and serving in many as the organ 
of taste (q, v.) ; in all for taking in food. 
We are not justified in considering the 
tongue as an organ of taste in all animals ; 
and Bluinenbach thinks that it ser\'es this 
|)urf)ose in very few genera of birds. — 
Sc(*. his Manual of Comparative Anatomy^ 
2(1 Engl. edit, by W. Coulson (London, 
1827). The human tongue is a sod, 
flesJjy viscus, very movable in every di- 
r(‘ction, situated interiorly in tlie cavit}” 
of the mouth, and constituting the organ 
of taste. It is composed of muscular 
fibres, covered by a iien ous membrane, 
on wliicJi are a great nunjber of nervous 
papUla^^ particularly attluj fioint and sides, 
tile re.te mucosum and ipidcrmis. The 
use* of this organ is for chewing, swal- 
lowing, sucking and tasting, 

'roMc, in music; the first or funda- 
mental note of the diatonic scab', and, in 
gcniM’al, the fundamental and key note of 
ev(Ty piece. Thefjfili note (counted up- 
>\«'irds) from the tonic is the dominant. 

Tonics, in medicine (from roi os, tension), 
art' mt'ditfmes giv(in to increase the tone 
ttf tli<^ fibres of the stomach and bowels, 
and, in fact, of the muscular fibre in gen- 
« rat ; such are vegetable bitters, alsostim- 
niants, astringents, -fee. 

Tonnage. (For the mode of measur- 
ing, .S(‘(! Ship.) 

Tonnkre, Moi;\T(iu German,.i9or??zcr.?- 
V/“g, 7’'him(l(u* moimtaiu); a summit of 
ih<‘ \\>sgcs, on tilt' left bank of the Rbine, 
t»‘:i miles from Worms. It is about 2^100 
r Ingli ; and half way up its side is a 
\ illagt' callt^d Donncrsfcld^ with the ruins 
o(‘ a casllc. 7'he French gave the name 
«‘i* this moimtain to a department 2700 
♦ juaiv miles in extent, with a ])opulation 

♦ 4d0,()0() ; capital, Mentz. It is now 
divitlt'd between Bavaria and Ilesse- 
Dnrmstadt. 

'foNt^uiN ; a country of Asia, bounded 
noitli and cast by Cliina, south byCochin- 
i :hiua, and west by Laos; about 350 miles 
in length, and 220 in its greatest breadth, 
extending from lat. 19° to 23° N., and 
25^ 


from Ion. 104 to 108 E. The climate is 
mild and temperate. The rainy season 
begins about April, and continues till Au- 
gust, and is the most unhealthy part of the 
year. The couiitiy, lying low arid flat, is 
frequently overflowed by violent rains, so 
as to do ^at injury to the harvest; and, 
on the other hand, if the rains be not in 
sufficient quantity to nourish the rice, a 
famine is the consequence. The princi- 
al river of the country is Song-ca (Song- 
oi). Tonquin is but imperfectly known 
to us : it is a viceroyalty of Cochin-China, 
both which countries are. known to the 
Chinese by the common name of Annam. 
It is the most valuable and pojDulous part 
of the empire, (See Cochin-China.) Rice 
is almost the only grain cultivated. Other 
productions are potatoes and yams ; a va- 
riety of fruits, mangoes, lemons, cocoa- 
nuts, and ananas ; sugar-cane, indigo, 
areca, betel net, the tea plant, &c. Some 
of the principal articles of commerce are 
silk and lacquered ware. The chief town, 
Kecho, or Cachao, on the Song-ca, eighty 
miles from the sea, is supposed, by Craw- 
ford, to contain a population of about 
150,000 souls: twenty miles lower is 
Heaii, a considerable town; and forty 
miles below Hean is Domea, where the 
English and Dutch merchants usually 
.stopped, and were rowed to Cachao in 
boats. See Crawfurd’s Embassy to Co- 
chin-China and Siam (London, 1^8), and 
the JVbuvelles Lettres Edifantes (Paris, 
1821). 

Tonsure [corona clenccdis). A shaved 
crown has been, from time immemorial, 
one of the honorary distinctions of the 
priest. The first Christian teachers, how- 
ever, wore their hair like other men, in 
order to distinguish themselves from the 
heathen priests. Penitents had their heads 
shaved, and, in imitation of tlieir exam- 
j)le, the monks did the same : it was not 
until the sixth century, that, the fashion of 
shaving the head, with many other pe- 
culiarities of tlie monks, was adopted by 
the secular clergy. A di^ercnce was then 
made between a sbaved forehead, which 
was called tonsure of the apostle Pauly and 
a shaved crown, called tonsure of the apos- 
tle Peter. The former became ctistomary 
with the Greeks, Britons and Irish, the 
latter in the Roman church and the coun- 
tries most under its influence. At a 
council held at Toledo, in 633, the latter 
mode was fonnally prescribed, and 
corona clericalism Since that time the 
man tonsure has remained common te 
the clergy arid monks in the west ojf 
rope, and fbrnishes a means to distiriguiali 
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he higher clergy from the lower, ss the 
extent of the tonsure increases with the 
rank. The pope, if he is young enough 
to hare hair^ which is seldom the case, 
loses neai'ly all on the fore part of the 
head. Many religious *ordera (e. g. the 
Franciscans) allow only a narrow strip of 
hair around the head to grow : all ateve 
and below is shaved. Shaving the hair 
precedes consecration ; it is performed by 
the bishop. The tonsure qualifies the 
subject for holding a simple benefice, and 
subjects him to the laws relating to eccle- 
siastics. The clergy of the Greek church 
retain the old custom. 

Tontines ; a kind of life annuity. 
When the credit of the governments in Eu- 
rope, in the 17th century, was continually 
sinking, and rich men would not loan 
them money, Lorenzo Tonti, an Italian, in- 
vented a peculiar species of life annuities, 
callqd after him tontines^ and first intro- 
duced them into France, in 1(353, under 
Louis XIV. His method was the follow- 
ing : — certain capital was loaned by a 
society, generally, at the usual rate of in- 
terest. This interest was divided equally 
among the members of equal age ; and 
among those of unequal ages it was di- 
vided in proportion to their age. This 
interest was paid as long as one of the 
society remained alive ; and when one of 
the members died, his poition of the in- 
borne was inherited by the surviving mein- 
cers, so that the last survivor enjoyed, 
during his life, the whole income. At his 
death the interest ceased, and the bor- 
rower obtained the capital. In the for- 
mation of a tontine contract, the members 
of the society were divided into nine 
classes: 1. those from one to five years 
old received three per cent. ; 2. from five 
to ten, three and a naif per cent. ; 3. from 
ten to fifteen, four per cent. ; 4. from fif- 
teen to twenty, four and a half per cent. ; 
5. from twenty to twenty-five, five per 
cent; 6. from twenty-five to thirty, five 
and a half per cent ; 7. from thirty to 
forty, six per cent ; 8. from forty to fifty, 
six and a half per cent. ; 9. from fifty to 
sixty, eighty, ninety, seven per cent In 
this way the whole capital paid only five 
per cent ; and many more lenders were 
found to take part in tontines than in 
the old life annuities, in which five per 
cent was paid to each individuah (See 
AnnuUiea*) 

Tookx, John Home, was bom in West- 
minster, in 1736. His father was a poul- 
terer, who had acquired considerable 
propeiW. John, the third son, was edu- 
cated both at Westminster and Eton, 


whence he was removed to St John's 
college, Cambridge. In 1756, be had en- 
tered himself of the Inner Temple ; but, 
at the request of his family, he consented 
to be ordained, and was inducted to the 
chapelry of New Brentford, which his 
fother had purchased for him. Three 
years afterwards, he accompanied, as 
travelling tutor, the son of Mr. Elwes of 
Berkshire, in a tbur to France. On his 
return, he took a warm share in politics, 
in behalf of Wilkes, to whom, on a second 
visit to Paris, he was personally intro- 
duced. When he returned to England, 
he resumed his clerical functions, and ob- 
tained some distinction in the pulpit, until 
the return of Wilkes phinged him again 
into politics. He was the principal found- 
er of the Society for supporting the Bill 
of Rights; and, in 1770 and 1771, a public 
altercation took place between Messrs. 
Wilkes and Home, on account of the at- 
tempts made by the former to render the 
society instrumental to the discharge of 
his private debts. It was through his 
means that two printers of the newspa- 
pers were, in 1771, induced to violate the 
orders of the house of (‘ominous, by pub- 
lishing their debaters, whi(‘h Virought on 
those proceedings which terminated in a 
defeat of the house, and the unopposed 
practice of such publication cv(U‘ since. 
The same year also witnessed his conti^st 
with Junius, in wliich, in tlie geiKTal 
opinion, he came off viertor. In 1773, ]j<> 
n^signed his clerical gown, and sJiut liini- 
sclf up in retirement, with a view to suidy 
for the bar; and it was l>y affording If gnI 
advice to Mr. Tookfj Purley, in ids op- 
position to an cnch)sure bill, jii id defeating 
the same by a boldness of strafage/n pe 
culiarly in character, that Ik? a(*<]oinMl tin- 
good will, and nltiinat«'ly shared in ifie 
foitune, of that gentleman. lb? was a 
warm opponent of the? American war, and 
was pnxsecnted for s(*ditioii, for the word 
ing of a n^soliition, hy which tin? CoiisU 
tutional Sociedy voted j^lOO to the widow-i 
and chj]dr( 3 n of the Americans v'vho fi ll 
in the battle of Lexingion. For this o*> 
noxious paragraph he? wuh tru?d at 
hall, in 1777, on which occasi«>n he de 
fended himself with his choracteristir 
spirit and acuteness, but was senten(*t?d to 
a year’s imprisonment and a fine of £200. 
In 1779, after having fully prepared for 
the liar, he a|mlied for admission to the 
society of the Inner Temple, and was nv 
fu^d, on the ^ound that he was still a 
priest, and intdigible — a decision which 
destroyed all his future views in this pro- 
fession. In 1780, he published a keen ni- 
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view of lord North’s administratioiii in a 
pamphlet entitled Facts, and in 1782, a 
Letter on 'Parliamentary Reform, with a 
Sketch of a Plan, which did not embrace 
the principle of universal suffrage. About 
this time, he became the avowed friend 
of Mr. Pitt, then also favorable to parlia- 
' mentary reform, and a vehement oppo- 
nent to Mr. Fox, for his coalition with 
lord North. In 1786, he appeared in a 
chai'acter more important to his lasting 
reputation than that of a subordinate 
politician, by the publication of an octavo 
volume, entitled Epea Pteroerda^ or the 
Divei*sions of Puney, which he after- 
wards extended to two volumes quarto. 
This celebrated work contains those ideas 
concerning grammar, and the formation 
of words, of which the germ had ap- 
peared in a letter to Mr. jBmining some 
years before. Of these, one of the most 
prominent was the derivatidh of preposi- 
tions and conjunctions from verbs and 
nouns, and, in consequence, assigning 
them a detenninate meaning, often difter- 
ent from that which had been arbitrarily 
given to them. The knowledge of lan- 
guage and logical acuteness which he 
displayed in this performance, raised him 
to a high rank as a jdiilologist. In 1788, 
hr) j>ublislied Two Pair of Portraits, the 
figures in which were the two Pitts and 
tiu) two Foxes, of the past and present 
geiK'ration, the preference l)cing given to 
tlie Pitts. In 17JK), he offered himself as 
a candidate for VVestiiiinster, in opposi- 
lir)ii to Mr. F'ox and lord Hood, when he 
distinguished himself by a strong vein of 
humor, in his daily addresses to the pop- 
ulace; and, although he failed, he re- 
one thousand seven hundred votes, 
without solicitation or conniption. In the 
} tar I7i)4, he was apprehended and com- 
mitted to the I’owcr on a charge of high 
tnaison, founded on the presumed objects 
tlic rorrr'sponding societies to over- 
throw the <*onstiuition. His trial, with 
that r>f the other parties accused at the 
same time, holds a conspicuous place in 
the iiistoiieJI annals of a period rendered 
so remarkable by the excitement pro- 
duced by the French revolution. The 
.’rial of Mr. Tooke, although made inter- 
esting by the ease, self-possession and 
acuteness displayed by the accused, was 
de[)rived of much jpolitical importance by 
th(5 previous acquittal of Haurdy insuring 
his own. From this time, however, he 
wjis more cautious in his company, and 
seems to have declined the visits of per- 
sons of violent characters and principles 
at Wimbledon. After the death of Mr. 


Tooke of Purley, he bad taken his name, 
in consequence of inheriting a portion of 
his fortune. In 1796, he again offered 
himself for Westminster, and failed ; and 
in 1801, he accepted a seat for Old Sarum, 
on the nomination of lord Camelfbrd. 
His parliamentary career was neither long 
nor distinguished ; but an attempt to ex- 
clude him, on the ground of ordination, 
was turned aside by the minister, Mr. Ad- 
dington, who substituting a bill to deter- 
mine the future ineligibility of persons in 
that predicament, the political life of Mr. 
Tooke closed with the dissolution of par- 
liament in 1802. In 1805, he published a 
second part of the Diversions of Purley, 
which is chiefly dedicated to etymology, 
and adjectives and participles, and theii* 
formation ; but also abounded, like the 
forn»er, with various satirical strictures on 
literary characters of note. He died at 
Wimbledon, in 1812, in his seventy-sev- 
enth year. His latter days were cheered 
by easy circumstances, and tlie attention 
of numerous visitors, whom he treated 
with great hospitality, and amused with 
his conversation, which was singularly 
pleasant and lively, although, at the same 
time, he would often make his guests ob- 
jects of his satire, which he would cover 
with the most imperturbable countenance. 
At the same time his manners were pol- 
ished. He manifested a libeitinism, in his 
habits and discourse, very unbecoming 
his profession. As a scholar, he pos- 
sessed considerable learning ; but his 
knowledge of modem languages was 
more considerable than of Greek and 
Latin : his acquaintance with the Gothic 
was very extensive. He was never mar- 
ried, but left natural children, to whom he 
l)equeathed his property. 

Tooth. (See Teeth*) 

Top ; a son of platfomi surrounding the 
lower mast head, from which* it projects 
on all sides like a scaffold. The princi- 
pal intention of the top is to extend the 
top-mast shrouds so as to form a greater 
angle with the mast, and thereby give ad- 
ditional support to the latter. The top is 
also very convenient to contain the mate- 
rials necessaiy for extending the small 
sails, and for fixing and repairing the rig- 
ging and machinery with greater expedi- 
tion. In ships of war, the tops are fur- 
nished with swivels, musketry, and other 
fire-arms, and are guarded with a fence 
of hammocks in time of action. Finally, 
the top is employed as a i)]ace for looking 
out either in the day or night. 

Top-Mast; the second division of a 
mast, or that part next above the lower 
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mast. — Top-gallarit-mast ; the mast next 
above the top-mast, and is generally the 
uppermost mast. — Top-saUs; large sails 
' extending across the top-masts. — Top- 
gallant-saUs are extended above the top- 
sail yards, in the same manner as the top- 
sails are extended above the lower yards. 
(See the article Ship.) 

Topaz ; a gem in jewelry, and one of 
the most interesting species in mineralo- 
gy Its crystals are short prisms, termi- 
nated at one or both extremities by a great 
numlier of facets, the primary form be- 
ing a right rhombic prism of 124° 22'. It 
cleaves Avith readiness at right angles to 
the prismatic axis, but with considerable 
difficulty parallel to the lateral faces of 
the primary form ; fracture more or less 
perfectly small conchoidal, or uneven ; 
the lateral faces are deeply striated ver- 
tically, Avhile the terminal plaints are 
smooth and brilliant ; lustre vitreous ; 
color white, yellow, green, blue ; the shades 
are generally pale ; transparent to trans- 
lucent; hardness intermediate between 
(piartz and corundum; specific gravity 
3.49. It also occurs massive, the compo- 
sition being granular, and the individuals 
varying much in size. There occurs, al- 
so, a columnar composition, in which the 
individuals are thin, long and parallel, and 
their faces of composition longitudinally 
streaked. Two varieties of topaz have, 
without sufficient reason, been treated as 
forming separate species, viz. pyrophysa- 
lite and pycnite. The firet or these oc- 
curs, in large individuals, of a pale, green- 
ish-gray color, and faint translucency, 
imbedded, in round masses, in a granite 
composed of white quartz, feldspar and 
mica, at Fahlun and Finbo in Sweden. 
The pycnite (schorlite) consists of thin and 
straight columnar particles of com])osilion, 
forming masses of considerable size, in a 
rock composed of quartz and mi ca, at A1 ten- 
berg in Saxony, in Siberia, and at Kongs- 
berg in Norway. Hut these varieties ani 
united with comition topaz by transitions, 
which render their distinction often im- 
possible. Topaz consists, according to 
Berze4ius, of 

^ Topaz. Pyrophysalite. Pycnite. 

Alurnine, . . 57.45 . . 57.74 . . 51.00 

Silex, .... 34.24 . . 34.:4(J , . 3^.43 

Fluoric acid, 7.75 , . 7.77 . . H.b4 

In a strong heat, the faces of crystalliza- 
tion, but not those of cleavage, arc cov- 
ered with small blisters, which, however, 
immediately crack. With borax it melts 
slowly into a transparent glass. Its pow- 
der cdlors the tincture of violets green. 


Those crystals which possess different 
laces of crystallization on opposite ends, 
acquire different kinds of electricity, on 
being heated ; by friction it acquires posi- 
tive electricity. Topaz enters into the 
composition of several granitic rocks ; 
thus it forms, with quartz and tourmaline, 
the topaz-rock of Saxony, and is found 
crystallized in its drusy cavities. It oc- 
curs, also, in irregular beds, either with 
quartz and mica, like the variety called 
pycnite^ or it is found in veins and beds 
m gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate and jior- 
pbyry, along with tin ore, wolfram, fliior, 
beryl, quartz, &c. It is mot with, besides 
in the alluvial deposits of rivers, along 
with other gems. Among the varietii.'s 
of topaz, emjdoyed in jewelry, are the 
following, which depend upon their col- 
ors: 1. colorless^ or white topaz (calhMl 7iu- 
vamina); its localities are New Holland, 
Brazil, and the Ural inountuins, and il 
commonly occurs in rolled pebbles; 2. 
blue topaz, or Oriental aqua-marine ; it 
comes from Siberia, and, of late, lias been 
found in Brazil ; 3. straw-yellow lopaz, 
found in the Urals, and at Mucla in Asia 
Minor; 4. tvine-yellow topaz, Ibimd in 
Saxony ; 5. brownish-yellow topaz, from 
Brazil; ft. pink-colored topaz, wJiicii is 
produced by heating, in a sand balli, to a 
moderate degroi', the <l<a’p-yelloNV Iha* 
zilian crystals. The tofiaz is now too 
abundant in nature to comniaiid the ex- 
travagant [irices of some otJjiu* geans : tor 
it is not only afforded plentiliilly in 
Brazil, but it is found also in the lir- 
mines of Saxony, Bohemia ajid Coni wall ; 
also at Cairngorm in Aberdeensliire, wle re 
pieces of very extraordinary dimi ji>ion'> 
liave been found j>oss*xssed of ver\ rieji 
brownish lints. Tlie mountains oi' Aiiaj 
and tlie Urals jirodnce an immense ijuao 
tity, in likc^ manner, of this g<an: aii<l 
large bags of pebldes and loose ci ysl;tl.>> ;o » 
fre(|nently brought irom Brazil and New 
Holland, '^riie U. States hav«^ as yet lin 
nishf'd but a single locality of to|)a7 : i: 
exists at M unroe in (connect ‘mu t, and <m 
i’urs in a vein about one foul wide, m 
cf)mpanied by llnor, mica aial quail/ 
The vein traverses gneiss. It occurs I Mai; 
crystallized and nmssivfi; but the cr\st il- 
are rartdy tnmspirent. Tliey var> in si/r 
from many pounds weight down to iliat 
of a few grains. Their prevailing eoior 
is white. 

Tophet, or IIinivom; a valley near 
Jerusalem, called, also, in the New Tes- 
tament, Gehenna (VeevvaV by corruption 
from the Hebrew Cfe (valley), and Hinnom. 
It was infamous as the spot in which th»i 
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Jews passed their children through the 
fire to Mol9ch, god of the Ammonites. 
The name Tophet is from the Hebrew 
word for drum, because a drum was used 
to drown the cries of the victims. The 
valley was watered by th6 brooks Kedron 
and Siloam, and, being a fertile and agree- 
able spot, was at one time occupied with 
gardens, whence the propriety of Mil- 
ton’s expression : 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence, 
And black Gehenna called. 

It was, at a later period, shunned as un- 
clean, by the Jews, and made the recepta- 
cle of the filth of the city. The Acel- 
dama (q. V.) was adjoining it. The Ge- 
henna of the New Testament is rendered 
hell in the English vereion ; and with the 
Mohammedans it is the name of one of 
the circles of the fiery pit. 

Topical, in medicine Trom rorrof, place), 
is used of remedies applied externally to 
the suffering part, and intended to have 
an effect there ordy, such as ointments, 
cataplasms, &c. 

Topics. The ancient Greek and Ro- 
man teaehci*s of rhetoric designated by 
this word (derived from toixos, place, pas- 
sag(?) a systematic representation of cer- 
tain general notions and propositions, 
which, as they thought, might be advan- 
tageously used, by public sj)eakers, in the 
selection and invention of arguments. 
They distinguished the loci argumento^ 
rum (sources of proofs), and the loci com- 
inimcff (common places). Under the first, 
they comprised general notions, from 
which the, orator might deduce proofs by 
comparing with them the case in question, 
o. g. similar, the dissimilar, the op- 
[>()sife, causf* and effect, genus and spe- 
cies, A c. Common jilaces were general 
f>roposirions, formed by transferring the 
proots, wiiicli were deduced from the loci 
(/rgumenforu?n, and ap|)licable only to the 
qjccial disc, again to the genus. Such a 
common [>lace, in the forensic discourses 
of the ancients, was the position, All legal 
c auses are so for of equal importance as 
the question is. What is just and right? 

< otyipare Aristotle’s Rhetoric (lib. i, par- 
ticularly chap. 2, 3); the author of the 
? hetorical work Jld Herennium (Ist, 2d, 
.‘id book); Cusero De Inventione (lib. i, 
cliap. () — 15; chap. 24—52; and lin. ii.^; 

< icero’s Topica and Partitiones OrcitoruB 
{chap. 1,2, 3, 9 — 15); alsoDe Orixtore (lib. 

clmp. 80 et seq.); Q^uintilian’s work 
Institiitiones Oratorim (lib. v.). The an- 
cients applied topics exclusively to politi- 
cal and forensic omtoiy ; but some mod- 


ems, especially Germans, have employed 
them for pulpit oratory, and call them, in 
this case, homeletic topics, Th^ used fop- 
ic8 and iopologu also to signify a theory 
of the principles which die theologian 
should follow, in selecting and applying 
the various passages of the Bible, to prove 
important doctrines, or to judge of those 
which are generally used for this pur- 
pose. 

Tofographt (from r<$frof, place, and 
ypa^ui, 1 write) ; the accurate description 
of a countiy, place, &c., going into details 
into which geography does not enter. 
Rivers, rivulets, mountains, bills, forests, 
rocks, roads, particularly inhabited places, 
bridges, &c., are proper subjects for to- 
pography. Topographical maps are such 
as treat of all these subjects, and even 
show the variety of soils, &c. The angle 
of declination^ of elevated plains, moun- 
tains, &c., forms a particularly important 
subject of topographical sui-veys. Leh- 
mann (q. V.) has invented a very excellent 
mode of preparing topographical maps. 

Tora (Hebrew, the law) signifies the 
five books of Moses, in which the written 
law of the Hebrews is contained. (See 
Hebretv Literature,) In the synagogues, 
tora is used for the parchment roll vmich 
contains these five books, and from which 
portions are read or sung on the Sabbath. 
The tora is contradistinguished to the 
cabala (q. v.), or oral law, which is con- 
tained in the Talmud, (q. v.) 

Torbay; a bay in the English channel^ 
on the east coast of Devonshire, and a 
celebrated rendezvous for the English 
navy. It is about twelve miles in com- 
pass, and is secure against westerly winds ; 
but a south or south-east wind sometimes 
forces ships out to sea. Lon. 3^ 28' W. ; 
lat. 50® 2fr N. ; five miles north-east of 
Dartmouth. 

Torch-Dance. Dancing and music 
were, even with the Greeks and Romans, 
essential to a well-ordered festival; and 
they were especially important at wed- 
ding feasts, which ended by conducting 
the bride to the house of the bridepx)om, 
when a youth, who personated Hymen, 
preceded them with the wedding torch, 
and hymns were sung in honoa of the 
god. The Romans, who had borrowed 
this ceremony from the Greeks, mingled 
with it their Fescennkie games. This 
seems to have been the orifpu of the torch- 
dance, which was introduced by Constan- 
tine at his court, after it was transferred 
from Rome to Byzantium. It was known 
to the Christian emperors in the fourth 
century, as a court and ceremonial dance^ 
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In later times, it was connected with the 
tournaments, with which emperors and 
kings celebrated their marriages. At the 
tournaments mven by Henry the Fowler, 
the successful knight danced alone, with 
the lady who presented him with the re- 
ward of victory, by the light of torches, 
which were borne before and after them. 
After tournaments ceased to be celebrated, 
the torch-dance was revived as a relic of 
the chivalric ages ; and it is used, in our 
times, at tlie marriages of royal person- 
ages, when it is performed with great 
splendor, at the conclusion of the wed- 
ding, when the married pair are conduct- 
ed to their apartment. 

Torch-Race. (See Lariwadephori,) 

Toreutics (from the Greek 'to^cvtikij^ 
the art of making work in relief) is some- 
times used in a narrower sense, sometimes 
in a wider. Emesti, in his ArchcRologia 
literaria (5th chap.), treats it as almost 
equivalent to plastics (q. v.) in general. 
He says the Greeks call ropcvrov and yXuTtrov 
that which is worked by the chisel. 
Winckelmann, on the other hand, says 
toreutics signified the art of making raivsed 
work in silver and bronze, while raised 
work in gems was called avay\v(pov. Esch- 
enbu^g and Heyne understand by it 
castings; and, according to Schneider’s 
Greek Lexicon, ropevu* and ropcvfia were 
applied only to raised work in metal, pro- 
duced by casting, not by engraving. The 
later Greeks, as Pausanias, applied the 
term also to entire figures. Pliny un- 
derstood by toreutice, statuary in bronze 
in general. Veltheim and others have 
considered the term as used, also, to 
express the finishing of casts by the 
chisel. 

Torgau, an iirqiortanl fortress on tlio 
Elbe, in the government of Mersebtirg, 
Prussian province of Saxony, belonged to 
the kingdom of Saxony till 1815. It has 
4000 i n haoitants and 700 hoiiscis. Torgiii i 
has suffered much in various wars. Here 
Luther and his friends wrote his Articles 
of Torgau, the foundation of the Augs- 
burg Confession ; and the Book of Torgau, 
against Crypto-Calvinists, was signed her<? 
by more than eight thousand clergymen. 

Torn'^a ; a town of Finland, belong- 
ing, since 1809, to Russia, on a small 
island in the river Tomea, at its entrance 
into the north extremity of the gulf of 
Bothnia; Ion. 24® O' E.; Jat. 66® 5V N.; 
population, 666. It is a central place fi>r 
the imports and exports of a wild and 
thinly peopled country. The climate is 
less severe than might be expected in so 
high a latitude; In June, the sun is visi- 


ble above the horizon at midnight In 
1736 and 1737, Tomea was visited by 
Maupertuis and other French savans^ in 
company with Jhe Swedish astronomer 
Celsius, to make* observations to ascertain 
the exact figure of the earth. 

Torpedo ; a machine invented by 
Robert Fulton, and intended to blow up 
the largest ships. The principal part of 
the apparatus is a copper box, enclosing a 
certain quantity of gunpowder, and pre- 
pared with a spring which sets fire to the 
powder. The whole is enclosed in cork, 
or some light substance. It was intended 
to be placed under the keel of the vessel 
to be destroyed, by means of a hai-poon 
directed against the side. 

Torpedo ; a well-known electrical fish. 
(See Appendix^ end of this volume.) 

Torpid State or Animals. (See Dor- 
mant State.) 

Torquemada. (See inquisition.) 

Torre (in Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese, tower) appears in many geograplii- 
cal and family names. 

Torre del Greco ; a town in Naph^s, 
five miles south-ejist of Capua, nine east- 
south-east of Naples; population, 16,766. 
It is situated on the sea-coast, at the foot 
of mount Vesuvius. The inhabiiants nix 
mostly employed in fishing, navigation, 
and the culture of the vine. This town 
was destroyed by an eru[)tion of Vesuvius 
in 1794; yet the inhabitantH, after tin', 
eruption, returned, and rebuilt tin* towti 
on the same spot. 

Torres Vedkas, Links <»f; ejillrd 
from a small village lying on road 
from J^isbon lo Coimbra, iwenty-fbnr 
miles iiortb-wi'st of the fortner. 
stupendous works, ronstruet(‘il by Ion! 
Wellington in 1810, eonsisn rl of iwn lino- 
the one extending from Alhandra, oi/ 
the Tagus, to the mouth of the Zi/.*mdt;e 
on the Atlantic o{*ean, twenty-ihne mill s 
in length, and tin? oilier, in tlie rear ot'th<‘ 
former, reai'liiiig from (iuintella, on tie 
Tagus, lo the mouth of the Loren/n, <a: 
the ocean, twenty-limr miles in eMeni, 
forming an iinpregnable, barrier bet\vt'< e 
the enemy and Lisbon. Fifty rniles ni 
fortifications, bristling with si\ limnired 
pieces of artillery, and one bundn d and 
fifty forts, flanked" vvi til abaltis and bn asi 
works, and presenting, in sonn^ piaer-, 
high hills artificially scarjied, in otlnns, 
deep and narrow passes carefully choked, 
and artificial pools or marshes made by 
damming up the streams, wore defendeli 
by 70,000 disposable men. The Frenedi 
force under Mass^iia, which bad been 
much superior to that of the English, lie 
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fore Wellington had concentrated in the 
lines the Portuguese troops and the ma- 
rines, amounted, also, to about 70,000 
men. The English were plentifully sup- 
plied with provisions, by the Tagus and 
the sea, and enjoyed perfect security in 
their rear. The French, on the other 
hand, were suffering from want, in a coun- 
try where Wellington had laid waste and 
destroyed every thing which could be 
useful to an enemy, and were harassed 
by the attacks of the inhabitants. Mas- 
sena was, therefore, firiallv obliged to re- 
treat, by hunger (March 4, l81 1 ), after hav- 
ing made some incdectual attacks upon 
the works. ^ The lines of Torres Vedras 
thus saved Lisbon, annihilated a well-ap- 
pointed French army, and gave Welling- 
ton a fair opportunity to enter upon offen- 
sive operations. 

Tokkicklli, Evangelista, an illustrious 
?natheniaticiaii and philosopher, born at 
hVuaiza, in Italy, in 1()()8, was instiMictcd 
in and Latin by his uncle, a monk, 

[)i’obaf>ly with a vie‘W To his obtaining 
prelt'nneuT in the (‘hurch; but his genius 
i:i(lu(‘(Ml liini To devote himself to the 
>nidy oT* mathematics, which lie did for 
‘Ome (iiiM! witiiouL a mast<.‘r ; but at the 
;i,ie of twenty, he went to Home, and 
proseculed his studies under father IJene- 
dirt < 'astelli. 'I'orricelli, thus assisted, 
fuad(.‘ great improvement, and, having 
read (iJalih‘i's Diidogues, eoirjposed a 
irt afise eonct'ruiug Motion, according to 
his jaijiciplcs. (.'astelli, astonished at the 
a!>ilit\ displayed in this j)iee(i, took it to 
(iahleiat Florence', who eouet^ived a high 
oj)jMioM of* the author, and engaged him 
■IS ills amajuK'Usis. lie entered on lljis 
*iiiicc ill October, id 11 ; hut, Galilei dying 
thr-'e months al’ter, Torricelli was abeait to 
r inrn to Koine, when the? grand liuke) of 
’t'r.-can\ , I 'enlinand J I, engagi'd him to 
■ ohiinne at l^'lore'iiei', giving liim the title 
ot’ ducal math<‘mafK*iaii, and the promise 
of a proli'ssorship in the iiniversily, on 
di<* lirsi \a<Mine*y. Here Ini applieel liiin- 
elosely to study, and made many 
.mjiro\ (‘uients and seune dise.'overics in 
madh'inatics, j)li 3 ^sies, and tistronomy. 
lie improved the construction of rnicro- 
.'•eoprs and tidf'seopes, and first asccr- 
t tmed tlu' gravity of the air, by means of 
ija renry in a glass tube, wbenci^ resulted 
the haromeMer. (See Barometer.) He 
\N as cut e)fr preunaturely, after a few days’ 
illiK ss, in U>47. He published, in 1644, 
a volume emtilled Opera Geometrica ; and 
liis acadeunical lectures were printed iu 
I7i5. 

Torjricelhaw Vacuum, and Torri- 


cEiiJLiArr Tube. (See Barometer^ and 
Torricelli.) 

Torrigtano, Pietro; a Florentine ar- 
tist of great eminence, who flourished to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth and the 
commencement of the succeeding centu- 
ry. He was born in 1472, and, while yet 
a lad, gave evidence of that genius for 
sculpture which time only was wanting 
to bring to jjerfection. Being, at the 
time, a fellow-student with tlie famous 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti, a dispute, 
arising from a jealousy with respect to 
their comparative proficiency, terminated 
in blows,; one of which, from the hand 
of Torrigiaiio, broke the bridge of his 
antagonist’s nose, and inflicted a mark 
which he carried to his grave. While in 
the zenith of his reputation, he went to 
England, which he afterwards quitted for 
Spain, and there fell into the hands of 
the holy office, being denounced as guilty 
of impiety and sacrilege, in breaking to 
pieces a statue of the virgin, which he 
liad himself executed for a hidalgo, 
who afterwards refused to pay him ilri 
adequate price. He was condemned to 
the sUike, but avoided the torture of a 
public execution, by starving himself, pre- 
viously to the celebration of the auto da 
fe, iu 1522. The beautiful tomb of Hen- 
ry VII, in the (diapel erected by that 
monarch in Westminster abbey, is by 
him. 

T’orso [Italian) signifies originally the 
core of an apple, pear, &c. ; secondly, 
the trunk of a statue, of which the head 
and llie extremities are wanting. One 
has become particularly celebrated, and is 
often called the torso^ Iw way of excel- 
kuice. It is the torso of Hercules, in the 
Belvedere of the Vatican (q. v.), at Rome, 
considered, by connoisseurs, one of the 
finest works of ait remaining from an- 
tiquity. “Mutilated in the greatest de- 
gree,” says Winckelmann, in his His- 
tory of Art, “ without head, arms, and 
legs, as this statue is, it yet discloses to 
those who are able to penetrate the se- 
crets of art, the splendor of its for- 
mer beauty. The artist has formed, in 
this Hercules, a high ideal of a body of 
more than natural perfection, iu prime 
of adult age. The figure was, as we 
may judge &om the remaining part, seated, 
with a supported and upturned head. 
This Hercules miw be said to approach 
nearer to the* noblest period of art than 
even the Apollo.” A Greek inscription 
ascribes it to the artist Apolloniua It 
was found, towards the end of I5th 
century, in Rome. 
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Torstenson, Leonardi a Swedish gen- 
eral, bom at Torstena, in 1603, died at 
Stockholm, in 1651, was one of the most 
distinguished pupils of the school of 
Gustavus Adolphus. He served under 
that king, and under Baner, in the thirty 
years’ war, and was made prisoner -in the 
attack on Wallenstein’s camp at Nurem- 
berg, in 1632. He returned to Sweden 
in 1639, and, in 1641, on the death of 
Baner, was appointed to the command-in- 
chief of the Swedish forces in Germany. 
The position of the Sw:edish affairs was 
most discouraging; but the activity of 
Torstenson soon recovered them. He de- 
feated the imperial forces at Schweidnitz 
(May 21, 1642), and, after being obliged 
to retreat before a superior force, at Brei- 
teiifeld (Nov. 2). A rupture having taken 
place between Denmark and Sweden, 
the Swedish commander hastened from 
Silesia to Holstein (a distance of 400 
miles), by forced marches, and reduced 
nearly the whole of that province. This 
bold enterprise contributed to produce 
tlie peace of Bromsehrc', between Den- 
mark and Sweden, on terms highly ad- 
vantageous to the latter. The im])erial 
general Gallas, who had closely pursued 
the Swedes, was now obliged to retire to 
Bohemia, with great loss, Torstenson 
penetrated into that country, formed a 
junction with Rakotsky, prince of Tran- 
sylvania, routed the imperial forces at 
Jankow, or Jankowitz (Feb. 24, 1645), 
and threatened Vienna, But the gout 
soon after compelled him to resign (1646), 
and retire to Sweden, where he was cre- 
ated count. Torstenson has left behind 
him the reputation of a great and suc- 
cessful general, and of a friend and patron 
of the arts and sciences. (Sec Thirty 
Years* War,) 

Tort, in law, denotes injustice or in- 
jury. The word is French. Actions upon 
torts or wrongs are all personal actions 
for trespasses, nuisances, assaults, defaru- 
atoiy words, aitd the like. 

Tortoise {testudo). These reptiles 
are distinguished by having tlie body en- 
closed between two shields or shells, so 
that the head, neck, legs, and tail, only 
appear externally ; and these are capable 
of beii^ retracted in a greater or less de- 
gree. The upper shell is formed by the 
ribs, which are enlarged, flattened, and 
closely united by sutures ; the under shell 
is the sternum, or breast bone ; and the 
vertebras of the neck and tail only are 
movable. In consequence of this con- 
formation, the muscular system is invert- 
ed, in many respects, as with insects and 


Crustacea ; and to this circumstance these 
animals owe their great strength. Tor- 
toises have no teeth ; and tlie margin of 
the mandibles is covered with horn, as 
in the beak of birds. They are veiy te- 
nacious of life, and will move weeks after 
being deprived of the head ; and this last 
will continue to bite long after it is sev- 
ered from the body. They can remain 
months, and even years, without food. The 
eggs have a hard shell, and are deposited 
in the sand. The land tortoises are dis- 
tinguished by the convexity of their upper 
shell, and their short toes, enveloped in 
the common integument, nearly to the 
nails. They pass their lives altogether 
upon land, and perish if thrown into the 
water. Some of them attain a very great 
size. The gopher^ or large land tortoise 
of tlie U, States (T1 Carolina\ inhabits 
the ])ine forests of Georgia and Floridti, 
and is not found north of the Savannah 
river. It digs large and deep holes, dis- 
coverable by tne mound of earth the 
orifice, and rarely ventures out, except at 
night. The shell exceeds a foot in length. 
The flesh is eatable, ajid is often sold in 
the markets. Our common land tortoises, 
or box tortoise (testudo clausa)^ is foiincl 
in all parts of the U. States. It is re- 
markable for the hinge of the sternum, 
by means of which the animal can close 
the shell, in such a manner as to co!ic<‘;d 
perfectly every part of the body. The 
colors are yellow and brown, but the 
markings vary in diflerent individuals. 
The shell docjs not exceed six inchcvS in 
length. The fresh water tortoises (ernys) 
have the upi)er shell more ftatttiru'd, ila' 
nails longer, tlie toes more di‘(*,pjy di 
vided, and their intervals oecupit^l by a 
membrane, which assists tin? animal nt 
swimrnhig. We have riurncuous s()<‘( i< s 
in the IJ. States, The largest is the 
Floridana of Le Conte, which itdiabit- 
the St. John’s river of Fast Florida, 'i'lh 
shell of this species exceeds a 1‘oot in 
length, and is more convex than nsnal. 
Tlie red-bellied terrapin (E. ruhrivcnirlu, 
Lee.) is jiext in size. The shell is m arly 
a foot in length, and, more or Jess rlis 
tinctly, longitudinally striated. l"he mar 
gin of the mandibles is usually worn 
away by use, and the bone presents a 
serrated or jagged edge. It inhabits ihf» 
Delaware, Susquehanna, and Potomac, 
and is often brought to the Philadelphiti 
rnarket. The flesh is esteemed. E, re- 
ticvlaJta is a southern species, hitherto iioi 
found north of the thirty-fifth parallel of 
latitude. It is remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary length of the neck. E, serraUs 
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IS also a southern species, distinguished 
from the preceding by a caiina or keel 
along the middle of the back. It isfbund 
as far north as the Chesapeake. JB. con- 
ctnna inhabits the upper and rocky parts 
of the rivers of Carolina and Georgia. 
The shell is perfectly smooth, but, in 
t)thcr respects, it boai's a general resem- 
blance to the red-bellied teiTapin. JB. 
^eograpMca of Lcsucur, so called from 
llie pale, reticular or map-like lines on the 
hack, inhabits the lakes and the western 
rivers, jB, insculpia (Lee.) is found in the 
Northern and Midtlle States, but is rather 
i*arc. The back is cafinatc ; the plates 
» I the upper shell arc concentrically fur- 
i .i A'cd, somewhat prominent, with radi- 
ating yellow lilies. It diflf’ers somewhat 
in its aspect from the other fresh water 
tortoises ; is observed to he more fond of 
leaving the water, and will remain for 
months uninjured in a diy place. JB, 
MuhUvbergii is also rare. It is frnmd in 
clear streams in New .fersey and Penn- 
.'^ylvnriia, and is readily distinguished hy 
two larg(», irregular, orange s[»ots on the 
part of the In'ad. The coimnoii 
terrapin [tl. palvstr is) is w’cJI known in 
r' Atianiic statw sotith ol‘ New York, 

. ini ar.ieii^ of In wiry. It is found ex- 
? Insively in salt water — a rcinarkahle 
< ir-'imistance in this genus — and always in 
i I c iHMghhorhood of marshes. It occnirs 
: !*ing tluj coast, from New York to Flor- 
. !a, and even in the AVest Indies. The 
.•iat' s of the upper sludl are coucentri- 
. ally furrowed, Inmieiise c[uaiitities are 
n rough I to inark(*t. pictn is found 
• ills in Canadfi and the Northern and 
diddle, StaTcs, The. shell is flattened and 
ny smooth, and the jilatcs are bordered 
. . ith ii yellow margin. It is final of bask- 
i\is in th(‘ sun, iij»on rocks and logs, and 
riisiajitly takes refuge in the water on the 
-!|>{iroaeh oldlanger. 'I'he common .spot- 
t. tortoise ( /J. guilata) is found in all 
1 ^^ <d‘ The Ik States. Th(; color of the 
'ipp‘*r slu‘ll is black, with rounded yellow 
.-.fots ; tin; stiMnum is yellow, witli large, 
h!-ky h!otch(»s. tl. PennsylimnicaixmAodo- 
'/^Mlifli r from the preceding in having 
sternum divided into two or three 
oa'ces, I»y ligamentous hinges, admitting a 
liirhi ilegrccof motion. They are of small 
\/.i\ of a brown color, or dusky, frequent 
iitehes and muddy water, emit a strong 
.iial musky odor, and ai-e very trouble- 
some to an^ei-s, as they bite readily at 
liook. The snapper {E. serpentiTta) 
has hcen sefiarated by some authors from 
nnjfs^ on ac<rount of the small size of 
the sternum, which serves very iihper- 
von, XII. 26 


fectly to conceal the head and membenk 
It is found from New England to Florida ; 
prefers muddy waters, is very voracious, 
and destroys great Quantities offish. Th© 
shell is more or less tii-carinate ; th© 
head, neck, limbs and tail are very large, 
the latter strongly crested. From tne 
form of its body, it is called, in the South-^ 
ern States, aUigaior tortoise* It bites se- 
verely, and will seize any thing presented 
to it, and sometimes will not let go its 
bold even after the head is severed from 
the body. It is sought after as an article 
of food, but, when old, the flesh is rank 
and disagreeable, and, at all times, it ex- 
hales a strong, musky odor. It attains 
large dimensions : individuals have been 
met with exceeding four feet and a half 
in total len^h. The soft-shelled tortoises 
{trionyx) differ much in appearance from 
the preceding. The shell is covered with 
a soft, cartilaginous skin. The nose is 
prolonged into a snout. The feet are 
jialrnatcd, and provided with only three 
nails. The tail is short. They live in 
fresii waters ; and the flexible border of 
the shell assists them in swimming. T* 
ferox is found in the lakes and the waters 
of the Mississippi, but not in the Atlantic 
states north of the Savannah river. The 
Mohawk river, however, should be ex- 
cepted, into which ^these animals have 
found their way, probably from lake On- 
tario. Notwithstanding its name, it is not 
more, inclined to bite than usual. Of all 
the tortoises, it furnishes the most whole- 
some and delicious food. It attains large' 
dimensions, and is usually speared or 
shot. T. niutkus of Lesueur strongly re- 
sembles the preceding, and, indeed, has 
not be(*ii very cdearly distinguished. The 
only marked difference seems to consist 
in the pcHcclIy smooth shell. It is found 
in the wcstinii rivei-s. The great soft- 
shelled lorioise of Florida is known only 
from tb(^ figure of Bartram. The head 
jiiid neck arc descril)ed as being provided 
with long retractile tubercles, and the 
figure hasfi\e claws on each foot — if cor- 
ned, a nunarkable anomaly in this genus. 
There is, however, sufficient evidence of 
the existence of this animal. The sea 
tortoises {chelonia) far surpass t^e others 
in size, and are found chiefly within the 
tropics. The head and limbs ani but 
slightly retractile, and tlie toes ore entire- 
ly united and enveloped in the common 
integuments, forming a sort of flipper or 
paddle, as in the seals. They feed on 
si^a-weed at the bottom, but, at a ceitain 
scasoD, vivsit the sboi'e, for the purpose. of 
de^^ositing their eggs in the sand. .The« 
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ffreen turtle (C* mydcu) is well known 
tor its delicious and wholesome flesh. It 
is imported pretty extensively from the 
West Indies. The C. imbrkata furnishes 
the finest tortoise-shell of commerce, but 
the flesh is disagreeable. The coriaceous 
turtle (C. cariacea) differs in having the 
shell covered with a leathery skin, and 
three prominent ridges upon die back. It 
is taken, occasionally, on our coasts, as far 
north as cape Cod. It attains enormous 
dimensions, but is not applied to any use- 
ful purpose. 

xoRTonA ; one of the Virgin islands, 
near the island of Porto Rico, belonging 
to the English j eleven and a half miles 
long, and three and a half broad ; Ion. 
G4® 2(y W. ; lat. 18° 20' N. It was first 
settled by a party of Dutch bucaniei*s, 
who, in the year 1606, were driven out 
by others, who took possession in the 
name of the king of England, by whom 
they were protected ; and Tortola was 
soon after annexed to the government of 
the Leeward islands. It has an unhealthy 
climate, and suffers much for want of 
water. The chief pnHluctions arc sugar 
and cotton. The population, by the latest 
census, amounts to 7172, of which 477 
arc whites, 1296 free people of color, and 
5399 slaves. 

Torture (Latin, ; French, ques^ 

iion). The extortion of confessions from 
a suspected person, or of discoveries from 
a condemned criminal, has been common 
in all the nations of modern Europe. It 
was also practised by the ancient Ro- 
mans, although only upon the Iwdies of 
slaves, until the servile period of the later 
empire (from tlie third and fourth centu- 
ries). In the provinces, however, where, 
it had previously prevailed, as in the Ori- 
ental countries, in Macedonia, Rhodes, 
Athens, &c., it was retained by the pro- 
vincial magistrates, even to the disregard 
of the persons of Roman citizens. Even 
the Roman civilians point out the absurd- 
ity of the practice, whicli could not ex- 
tort truth from the stubborn, and might 
easily force the weak to obtain relief by 
falf^hood. Beccaria, with exquisite irony, 
puts the problem, The force of the 
muscles, ''and the sensibility of the nerves, 
of an innocent person, being given, to 
find the degree of pain necessaiy to make 
him confess himself guilty. Some wri- 
ters have distinguished between the ap- 
plication of torture, for purposes of dis- 
covery, and for purposes of evidence, 
maintaining the propriety o^ the former, 
while they acknowledge the folly and 
cruelty of the latter. The term torture^ 


although improperly, is sometimes tilsr) 
employed to signify the tonnents to wiiich 
condemned criminals oi^e sentenced, as a 
part of their punishment, and not for the 
purpose of obtaining confessions ; but, in 
all its applications, the practice of tortum 
shocks every principle of reason, justice 
and humanity. Among the Romans, 
slaves were tortured, when their master 
was found murdered, for instance, by be- 
ing strctche<l on a machine called cquu~ 
leus ; their arms imd legs being tied to it 
with ropes, they were niised upright, and 
their limbs were strctche«l by means of 
screws ; to increase the pain, pincers, fire, 
&c., were applied to them. The belief 
of the midille ages in the immediate in- 
terference of God for the protection of 
innocence and the exposure of guilt, 
which gave rise to the ordeal, and judi- 
cial combat, contributed much to extend 
the use of torture, by inculcating the no- 
tion, that Divine Proviilcricc would aid 
the innocent to endure pains which the 
guilty would be unable to sustain. Tlie 
church, which, in other res})eclH, gave a 
new form to the system of judicial ]>ro- 
cess, set the example in this f)ractic(* also ; 
and, when the old superstitious means of 
discovering guilt (as by trial by tin.‘ and 
water) lost thc'ir efficacy, torture b(*came 
general in Europe. It has been Siiid, liiut 
in England torture was never [)ractis(Ml ; 
but this is a great error: for, ibuugli it is 
true, that tlie law never recognised iJio 
use of torture, yet ibern wen.^ many in- 
stances of its employment, rts late as llio 
reigns of Elizabeth and Jani<‘s, when 
prisotiers were examined, to ust) the e\ 
jiressive words of an Ihiglish write r, 
" Iiefore torture, in torture, betweiu tor 
ture, and after torture;” and, iiouvitlistand 
ing the judges, when consiilt<‘d by < Mrarl<v> 
1, as to the legality of putting Felmn. tie; 
assassin ol' Buckingliam, to the rael; 
(1028), declared that the law of Ihigland 
did not allow the' use of tortun*, instanr< 
of its ufipiicalion occur throiigli the rei.<^h 
of lliat prince, in France, tlie quiMion 
preparaloire was employeai during th • 
progress of the trial, to induce the in'eusrd 
to conftias (but liis endurance of tla' pain 
without confessing did not n<a*essririly 
save him from condemnation), an<l tho 
question pHalahlty to extort from a con- 
demned criminal, [irevious to execution, 
the confession of his accomplices, or tb<i 
disclosure of some circumstance wbicii 
had not been explained or revealed on 
trial. In 1574, the count of Montgomery 
(q. v.) was subjected to the torture before 
his execution, although he had only been 
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the innocent cause of the death of Heni^ 
II, by an accident at a tournament. Louis 
XVI abolished the question priparatoire, 
by a decree of Aug. 24, 1780; but the 
qv£siion prSalahle subsisted till the time 
of the revolution. In Germany, the in- 
capacity of the criminal judges (ignorant 
baillies, burgomasters, &c.) could sug- 
gest to them, notwithstanding their offi- 
cial obligations, no better or shorter 
method of proceeding, than that of be- 
ginning every examination with torture, 
and terminating it by capital execution ; 
and it was the great merit of the Carolina 
(q. V.), that it established tliese two im- 
fjortant principles of criminal jurispru- 
dence, lliat no man should be punished 
without confession, or a direct and full 
pn)of, and that no man should be tortured 
witliout strong grounds of suspicion ; and 
the opinion of learned jurists was rc- 
(luired to be taken as to the sufficiency of 
these grounds. With these restrictions, 
torture continued to be practised in the 
German states till the close of the last 
c(?ntury, and, in some of them, is at pres- 
ent rather disused than abolished. The 
mere threat of torture is termed territion^ 
and is distinguished into verbal terriiion^ 
in which the accused is given up to the 
f'xiMMitioner, who conducts him to the en- 
gines ol* torture, and describes, in the 
most appalling manner possible, the suf- 
firings which he may endure, and the 
real territioHj in which he is actually 
j)laced upon the machine, but is not sub- 
jrvicd to torture. Thornasius, Beccaria, 
Vh)ltajre, and llommel, were the great 
|»roniulgators of the better views which 
led to th(^ al)olitioii of torture. (See 
f'rimmal Law,) It is needless to say, 
that torture is not allowed in the U. 
States ; the constitution provides, that no 
jx'rsori in a criminal trial shall be coin- 
])i‘]lt*d to he a witness against Iiirnself^ and 
that DO cruel or unusual punishment shall 
he. intlicred. — The. instrumenls of torture 
are vi'ry various; Jiurnan ingenuity seems 
t(' hav<‘ been exhausted in inventing the 
means of inflicting the most exquisite 
and prolongefi suflerings. The following 
kinds of torture were chiefly employed 
in the '^fower of London : — The rack is a 
large open frame of oak, under which 
liie prisoner was laid on liis back, upon 
the floor, with his wrists and ankles at- 
ta<*hed by cords to two rollers at tlie end 
of the frame. These rollers were moved 
by levers in opposite directions, till the 
body rose to a level with thefi*ame; ques- 
tions were then put, and, if the answers 
were not sjitisfactory, the sufferer was 


^dually stretched, till the bones started 
from the sockets. The rack is said to 
have been introduced into England by 
the duke of Exeter, under Henry VI, and 
is therefore familiarly called the duhe of 
Exeter^ s daughter. The scavenger's daugh- 
ter is a broad hoop of iron, consisting of 
two parts, fastened together by a hinge. 
The prisoner was made to kneel on the 
pavement, and contract himself into as 
small a compass as possible. The exe- 
cutioner, kneeling on his shoulders, and 
having introduced the hoop under his 
legs, compressed the victim close together, 
till he was able to fasten the extremities 
over the small of the ||kk. The time 
allotted to this kind overture was an 
hour and a halfj during which the blood 
commonly started, by force of the com- 
j>nssion, from tlie nostrils, and some- 
times from the hands and feet. Iron 
gaiintli ls^ which could bo contracted by a 
screw, were used to compress the wrists, 
and to suspend the prisoner in the air, 
from two distant points of a beam. He 
w'as jjiaced on tliroe pieces of wood, piled 
one on the other, which were successively 
withdrawal from under his feet, after his 
hands had been made fast. The little 
ease was a fourtli kind of machine, made 
of so small dimensions, and so construct- 
ed, that the prisoner confined within it 
could neither stand, walk, sit, or lie at full 
length, but was compelled to draw him- 
self up in a squatting posture, and so to 
remain several days. Besides these, 
there wore manacles, thumb screws, 
Spanish boots, &c. Several degrees of 
torture arc distinguished. In France there 
were two, the question ordinaire^ and extror- 
ordinaire ; and in Gennany, we find men- 
tion of the fiivst, second and third degree. 

Torv. The following account of the 
origin of the use of this term, as a party 
name, so distinguished in the political 
history of England, is given by a contem- 
poraiy whig, Defoe (q. v.), in his Review 
(vol. vii), published in 171 1 : — “ The word 
is Irish, and was fii*st used in Ire- 
land at the time of queen Elizabeth’s 
war, to signify a robber who preyed uji- 
on tlie countiy. In the Irish massacre 
(1(>41), you had them in greert numbers, 
assisting in every thing that was bloody 
and villanous : they were such us chose 
to bntclier brothers and sistera, fathers 
and mothers, the dearest, friends, and 
nearest relations. In England, about 
1680, a party of men appeai-ed among us, 
who, though pretended Protestants, yet 
applied themselves to the rjiin of their 
country. They began with ridicuUng the 
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popish plot, and encouraging the Papists 
to revive it* They pursued their designs 
in banishing the duke of Monmouth, and 
calling home the duke of York (see 
'James II] ; then in abhorring, petitioning 
and opposing the bill of exclusion ; in 
giving up charters and the liberties of 
their country to the arbitrary will of their 
prince ; then in murdering patriots, j)er- 
secuting dissentei-s, and at last in setting ii]) 
a popish prince on pretence of lieredita- 
ly right, and tyranny on pretence of pas- 
sive obedience. These men began to show 
themselves so like the Ir*s]i thieves and 
murderers afore^ul, that ihe^Mjiiickly got 
the name of/onc^Fhcirreal god-father was 
Titus Oates. On account of someone say- 
ing, at; a meeting of honest people of the 
city, upon' the occasion of the discovery 
of an attempt to stifle the evidence of 
the witnesses [to the popish plot], that 
he had letters from Ireland, that there 
were some tories to be brought over 
hither to murder Oates and Bed loo, 
the doctor [Oates] could never after this 
hear any man talk against the plot 
or witnesses (see Popish Plot) but he 
thought he was one of these tories, and 
called almost every one a tory that op- 
posed him in discourse; till at last the 
word tory became popular, and it stuck 
so close to the party, in all their bloody 
proceedings, that they had no way to get it 
off. So at last they owned it, just as they 
do now the name of highflyer , (For tlie 
origin of the term whig^ and the histoiy 
of the two parties, see the article Whig,) 
The Irish word tory is derived from 
toruighim (to pursue for purposes of vio- 
lence) ; and tlie country was for a long 
time so much harassed by the depre^da- 
tions of the tories (or rapperees^ as they 
were also called) that a price of £200 
was set on their heads by Cromwell. 

Totality desiraates the character of a 
thing as one whole (consisting in the har- 
mony of all its" parts), or the body of all 
beings of one genus, contradistinguishn<l 
to singularity and plurality. Totality is 
particularly used in reference to works or 
art, which ought to contain all those rela- 
tions and ideas which are necessary to 
the compfete expression of the artistes 
conceptions. (See Kani,) 

Totila, king of the Ostrogoths in Ita- 
ly, succeeded to the throne in 541, having 
previously distinguished kimselt in the 
war against the Romans. The confusion 
among the Goths at this period induced 
the Romans to make an attempt upon 
their capital, Verona; but Totila repeated- 
ly defeated them, marched through Italy, 


and formed the blockade of Naples, 
which was obliged to surreAder, and, 
having reduced the provinces of Lucania, 
Apulia, and Calabria, led his army to tlie 
neighborhood of Rome, and posted him- 
self at Tivoli, within eighteen miles from 
the capital. Justiftian now recalled Be!i- 
saritfs fi*oin the Persian war, and s(;nt him 
to its relief; but Ife was unable, from dis- 
parity of force, to meet the Goths in the 
field, and Rome fell into the jiossessjon of 
Totila. Ho indulged his Goths with free 
liberty of pillage, and tlion sent an em- 
l)assy to Justinian tb ])roffer a treaty of 
amiiy, whicJi being rejected, he pnjceed- 
ed to tlie demolition of the city, and had 
destroyed a third part, when was in- 
duced by Belisarius to desist. On (juit- 
ting if, however, to march to Lucania, lie 
carried tlie senators along with him; ami 
Belisarius and his small army soon after 
occufiicd tlH3 vacant city, and hegair to 
repair the fort ideations and recall tlie in- 
hahitants. Ujion intelligence of this 
event, Totila returned, and made a furi- 
ous assault, in which he was repiilst'd 
with great loss; and symptoms of disobe- 
dience began to apjiear in his army. 
Having received a reinforcement, Iiow ew- 
er, he made a second attempt, and, by the 
treachery of some Tsaurian guards, was 
enabled to rcihiter Rome, On this oc<*a 
sion, he restored the soiiatol-s to theii 
honors, and the inliahitants to their pos- 
sessions, and r(‘paired many of the walls 
and buildings which lu* had formerly d< 
molished. He then iiKuh.' proposals to 
Justinian a secoml time, wliich wi re no; 
even listened t(», and, passing ovia* to ^^1 
cily, made himself inastiu' of that i.-i.ijsd, 
as also those of Sardinia and ('orsie;;. 
His troo]is wei-e, in the mean time, he 
sieging Ancona ; hut, a iiavti! ibree hemp 
sent to its relief, the siege was niised, an ! 
the recovruy of Sicily soop after tMlnw 
od. At length Justinian r(M‘alted lleiis.i 
rins, and despatched a powi rful nrn!\ 
niider Narses, which advanced din rfhy 
towards Rome. Totila met hini in tie 
neighborhood of that capiUil. A lurion. 
battle ensued, in which (ioths vviae 
enfirtjly defoated ; and their leader (puued 
the field with five coinpimions. Ridng 
overtolcen by a party of («(‘pida\ tiieij 
commander, not knowing him, rati c. 
lance through his body. With liirn ex- 
pired (A. D. 552) the revived glory of the 
Goths in Italy. His character is com 
mended, by the historians of the turuy 
for valor, tempered by humanity and 
moderation, and justice. 

Tott, Francis, baron de, a Hungarian 
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nobleman, was bom in France, where 
his father was employed as a public 
agent, in 1733. In 1755, he accompanied 
Vergennes, the French ambassador, to 
Constantinople, and, after seven years 
residence there, during which time he 
learnt the Turkish language, was appoint- 
('d French consul in the Crimea. After 
remaining there several years, he with- 
flj-ew lo Constantinople, and obtained the 
favor of the gmiid seignior, by prejiaring 
:i inaj) of the theatre of war between 
Turkey and Russia, introducing improve- 
ments into the cannon fonnderics, &c. 
F(‘aee following in 1774, he returned to 
Franco, and Avas employed to inspect the 
consular ofticcs in the Levant. At the 
breaking out of the revolution, lie was 
eomiiiaiider of Douai ; and, being obliged 
to flee, on account of his anti-republican 
princij^les, he retired to Hungary, where 
lie died in 1703. llis intcTesting Memoires 
.v7/r les 7\ircs el les Tartares (1784, 4 vols., 
8vo.) have been translated into Knglish 
and sevtTal other Eiiro[K^an languages. 

'foucAN {rain 2 }hastos). These birds, so 
nuiiarkahle for the enormous size of the 
beak, are found exchisively in the tropi- 
cal parts of Anicriea. The species are 
numerous, and, in tli(‘ir size', eorrespoiid 
to the raven, <‘row and jay, Tiic colors 
nt' tile ])lumage are brilliant; but black 
jindoininates, especially on the upper 
parts. The Ix^ak is also varied with the 
most bt'aiitiful tints (luring life ; Init they 
disajija ar in iJie stufled sju-eimen, unless 
pn jiart'd in a ]iarticiilar inaiiiier. The 
ii'et an' sliort and strong, jirovickMl with 
iwe io('s Ix’fbre and two Ixliind; the 
wings short and concave ; tlic bill is loiig, 
<*um[)n>s(Ml, curved downwards toAvards 
thr (wtn inity, and has tJi<' margin of the 
mandibles s<*rrated : it makes a formida- 
ble appivirance, but is (.wfreiiu'ly light, 
^v(‘ak, and of a eeJInlar coiisistcuice. Tlie 
t'*ngm' is long and sii'iith r, and reninrka- 
) [r ti r it^ n‘S('mblnnc(3 to a feuilHT. Tlie 
u iiean,-. e in small coimnimities, coni- 
-('d oT six o}* eight individuals, and fre- 
ef]f -He s!mimits of the i ugliest trees, 
ri (‘\ are eoiiii?ma!Iy in motion, but do 
* ebuib, Molwillistandiiig the eonfbrm- 
. doo <,t' iljcir fi'i t, TIk'v feed on fruits, 

< 'peeialiy banajias, insects, and even 
u’ug birds. Tlic'y throw their food into 
;}ie air hi liirc' swallowing, in order to, 
ser/(' it more favorably. They nestle in 
iasilow tr('( s,aiul lay t^vo < g;gs. * 

'fotu ir. (8'ee /'Mm/r*) 

'foimoN ; a seaport of Franco, depart- 
tnent of the Vju*, on a bay of the Mcdi- 
tt'rrauean, thirty nffles south-east ef Mar- 
96 


seilles, and 220 south of Lyons ; Ion. 6® 
SG' E. ; lat. 43° 7' N. ; population, 30,171. 
It is built at the foot of a ridge of moun- 
tains which shelter it from flie north, is 
surrounded with ramparts, ditches and 
bastions, and defended by a citadel and a 
number of forts and batteries. It consists 
of two pans, the old and new towns; 
the former ill built, but the latter in a 
better style, containing the principal pub- 
lic structures, and several straight streets. 
The chief public buildings in Toulon are 
the hotel de Ville, the hotel de I’lnten- 
dance, eight churches and three hospitals. 
The environs yield Adnes, figs, and other 
products of a warm climate. Toulon has 
ong been one (d’ the chref stations of the 
French navy, being on the Mediterrane- 
an what Brest is on the Atlantic. It has 
two ports, the old and new, communi- 
cating Avith each other by a canal. The 
old or cojnntercial port is a basin, com- 
modious, but not large. The new or mil- 
itary port is one of the finest in Europe, 
and is said to be capable of containing 
200 sail of the line. The arsenal, situ- 
ated along the side of the new port, is a 
A"ery large edifice, well filled with arms 
and naval stores. Here are docks fbrshij)- 
huilding, store houses for timber, manu- 
factures for canvass, cordage, anchors, 
&c. The trade of Toulon is not exten- 
siA^c, being limited to the products of tho 
vicinity, such as wine, oil, silk and fruit. 
In 1707, the town was Ijombarded by the 
allies, ujider the duke of Savoy and 
prince Eugene, by land, and by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleets by sea, and nearly 
destroyed, but the assailants Avere obliged 
to raise the siege. It was occupied by 
tho British troops in 1793 ; but, being be- 
sit'gcd by the French troops under Bona- 
]>arU?, the Britisli abandoned it (Dec. 19J 
alter burning and carrying off about half 
of tiic squadron contained in the port 
Tlie bagnio (q. a.) of Toulon is capable 
of iTC(dving more tliaii 4000 convicts sen- 
l('jic('d to the galleys, (q. v.) 

Toulouse ; a city of France, capital 
of Upjier (Jaronne, formerly capital of 
Up]H5r Languedoc, on tlie GaroniK', near 
the junction of the canal of Languedoc ; 
Jon. 1° 27' E. ; lat. 43° 36' N. ; yopulation, 
55^319. The building are almost all of 
brick: the Avails enclose 'a space larger 
than any other city in France ; but there 
is rrtuch vacant ground. Some of the 
streets are tolerably broad ; others are 
Avinding and irregular. There is a fine 
bridge over the Garonne, 810 feet long. 
It is an archbishop’s see, and contains a 
cathedral, forty Catholic churches, one 
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Reformed church, two hospitals, a mint, 
a royal college, a provincial university or 
academy, an observatory, a museum, a 

E ublic library, and a capitoUj or town- 
ouse. The situation of Toulouse is ad- 
vantageous; but the commerce and man- 
ufactures are inconsiderable. Toulouse 
is an ancient town : in the sixth centuiy, 
it was the capital of the Visigoths (see 
Goths\ and afterwards became the resi- 
dence of the counts of Toulouse, till tho 
union of Languedoc with France. In 
1814, Soult was defeated here by Wel- 
lington, and the town was taken by tho 
EnglisJi (April 11). The archbishop of 
Toulouse, minister of Louis XVI, was 
Lom6nie de Brienne. (q. v.) 

Tour and Taxis. (See Thurn and 
Taxis,) 

Touraine; before the revolution, a 

S rovince of France, bounded north hy 
laino, east by Orleannais, south hy 
Berry and Poitou, and west by Anjou. 
It is about sixty miles in length, and fifty- 
four in breadth. The river Loire runs 
through it, and divides it into Higher and 
Lower Touraine. Tours was the capital. 
(See Department.) 

Tourmaline ; one of the most inter- 
esting species in tho mineral kingdom, on 
account of the forms of its crystals, its 
various and rich colors, its electrical prop- 
erties, and its chemical composition. The 
general form of its crystals is a prism of 
three, six or more sides, variously termi- 
nated at one or both extremities ; when 
at both, the two terminations being dis- 
similar. The primary form is an obtuse 
rhomboid of 133° 50' ; and the secondary 
crystals, or occurring forms, may be con- 
ceived of by supposing the lateral solid 


angles deeply truncated, so as to extin- 
guish the lateral edges, and convert the 
rhomboid into a prism with trihedral ter- 
minations. This prism is sometimes 
eight or ten times longer than thick ; in- 
stead of six sides, it often has twelve, or 
a much greater number, and rarely be- 
comes, through the multiplication of late- 
ral faces, nearly cylindrical. The trihe- 
dral summits have their apices truncated 
also, and their edges variously bevelled ; 
cleavage is rarely visible, and cannot bo 
determined with certainty ; fracture i in- 
perfect coiichoidal, or uneven. The sides 
of tho prism are deeply striated longitudi- 
nally : the tennitial faces arc generally 
smooth. Lustre vitreous; color brown, 
green, blue, red, white, frequently black, 
generally dark ; streak white ; transpar- 
ent to opaque ; less transparent, if viewed 
in a direction parallel to the axis, than 
perpendicular to it, and generally presents 
difTerent colors in these directions ; hard- 
ness a little above that of quartz ; specific 
gravity 3.07. Besid(‘s the ciy stals, tour- 
maline is found massive, the composition 
being usually columnar ; individuals of 
various sizes, thin, straight, i)aralhd or fli- 
vergent. Tourmaline and scliorl, which 
were once distinguivshed as two particular 
species, differ only in their colors ainl 
transparency. Tlui varieties of green, 
blue, red, brown and white color, atid 
such in general as are not pt ift'criy Idfick. 
were includeil under tourmaline ; wiiile 
the black and c»paqu<? ones (‘onstiliitril 
schorl. The, red varie'ty is s<>nietirMes 
called ruhtUite^ and the bluti our, infHrtt- 
lite. The cojuposition of the specie'^ is 
as follows : — 


Red Variety, IShie. ftreru. 

Aluminc, 36.43 40.50 3i).00 U'-kH 

Silex, 42,12 40.30 ...... 40.00 ? 

Boracic acid, .... 5.74 1.10 00.00 ...... fKtJti 

Oxide of iron, . . . 0.00 4.85 12.50 7.20 

Oxide of manganese 6.'32 1.50 ...... 2.00 0.(»0 

Potash, 2.45 0,00 0.00 >.5:{ 

Lithia, 2.04 4.30 0.00 0.00 

Lime, 1.20 0.00 3.H4 0.(>o 

Magnesia, 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.80 

Wator and lo.ss, . , . 1.31 3.60 0.00 0.03 

By C. G. GftfKi.irf. By Aui v^^u.son. By V a i By ( ^ t i.>! f t ^ 


Those which contain lithia intumesce be- 
fore the blow-pipe, and assume a sloggy 
appearance, but do not melt ; those which 
contain soda intumesce still more, but like- 
wisedonotmelt/exceptonthe edges; those 
contatoing^ lime intumesce very much, 
and melt . into a white slag. Long crys- 


tals of tourmaline assume, by heat, op- 
posite kinds of electricity at their oppo* 
site extremities; and transparent pieces 
which have been cut and poUsh<?d 
are electrical at common tempcraluicas 
without friction, or pressure. Tourma- 
line is a vexy abundant mineral in gianitic 
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rocks, occurring imiiodcled in them in 
larger of jsmaller masses, sometimes oc- 
cupying drusy cavities of considerable 
extent. It exists also in beds with augite, 
garnet and various iron ores. It is also 
met with in pebbles in the sand of rivers. 
In Saxony, Cornwall and other countries, 
massive varieties of tourinaline arc very 
frequent ; but simple, well-defined crys- 
tals are rare. The largest and most re- 
markable crystals of a black color occur in 
Greonliuid, in Bavaria, and near Bovey in 
Devonshire. The red varieties are found 
in Permia, in Siberia, and at Rozena in 
Moravia. Pale-green crystals occur in 
the dolomite of St. Gotliard, and vari- 
ous transparent, deep-green, red, brown 
and l)lue colors are found among the 
crystals and pe\>blcs from Braz'd and Cey- 
lon. Bl\ie varieties also come from Utdn 
in Sweden. The IJ. States, however, 
have afforded, and still continue to afford, 
tlie most superb varieties of tourmaline. 
Large, black and well-defined crystals oc- 
eiir in th(^ granite of Saratoga, New York; 
oi* Brunswick, Maine ; aii<l Miinroe, Con- 
ne(‘tieut : very perfect blackish -brown 
erysials, of unusual dimensions, and under 
gieat div(*rsity of modification, are found 
in a soft mica slate at Miinroe, Con- 
m elicut; red, green and bine varieties, of 
bright colors, and often transparent, exist 
in albite granite at (Jlieste.rfield and Go- 
shen, dlassachnstUts; while the same col- 
oi-ed varieties, but iii much larger ciystuls, 
«»c<*ur a! Paris in Maine. The last-named 
locality has furnished specimens which 
are unsurpassed iji beauty by any which 
have been elsc‘wherc f()uiKi. Tourmaline, 
when of a handsome color and transpa- 
rent, is much estiaaned as ca gem. The 
nilx llite, or red varieties, command the 
highest pric»‘ ; next to them, the green 
ones, fbrmerlv called Brazilian eineraldy 
tlie tiicisi valuable; but they are less 
♦ \ It ('uied than real emeralds. Plates of 
brown totinualine, if cut ]>arallel to the 
axis, absorl) one of tJie polarized pencils, 
which renders them useful in the exami- 
nation of tli(^ structure of minerals in 
{'.»lan'/ed light. 

"I'oi RXAMKNT, and .lousTS. ‘‘Impar- 
tial taste,” says (jlhbon, “must prefer a 
Gothic tournament to the Olympic games 
(d'elassic antiquity. Instead of the naked 
;q»ec(acl(?s, which corrupted tlie manners' 
of tlie (ireeks, the pompous decoration 
of' the lists was crowned with the pres- 
oTtce of chaste and high-bom beauty, 
from whose hands the conqueror receiv- 
er! the prize of his dexterity and courage. 
Tito skill and strength that were exerted 


in wrestling and boxing, bear a distant 
and doubtml relation to the merit of a 
soldier; but the tournaments, as they 
were invented in France, and eagerly 
adopted both in the East and West, pre- 
sented a lively image of the business of 
the field. The single combat, the general 
skirmish, the defence of a pass or castle, 
were rehearsed as in actual service ; and 
the contest, both in real and mimic war, 
was decided by the superior management 
of the horse and lance.” (ch. 57.) The 
origin of tournaments is uncertain : Von 
Hammer, with others, derives them from 
the Arabians; but all historical monu- 
ments tend to show their Teutonic origin. 
They reached their full perfection in 
France in the ninvYi and tenth centimes, 
and first received the form under wbicli 
they are known to us from the French. 
The word tournament is also evidenlly of 
French origin (tournoisy from toumer]; 
and the German, Italian, &c. terms for 
this exhibition l)etray the same source. 
Godfrey de Preuilly, a French nobleman, 
fimt collected the rules of tourneying, in 
10(16, which, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, we find to have been received 
in other countries. The opinion that tour- 
naments originated in Gennanjr, is with- 
out foundation: Sebastian Munster as- 
serts that the fii*st great tourney in Ger- 
many was held at Magdeburg in 1066. 
Tournaments were introduced into Eng- 
land soon after the conquest by the Nor- 
mans, who were passionately fond of this 
amusement. Jousts (French jovie) dif- 
fered from tournaments in being single 
combats between two knights, w^hile tour- 
naments were performed between two 
parties of cavaliers. Jousts were of two 
sorts — the joiite a Voutrancty or the joust 
to the utterance, or mortal combats, gen- 
erally lietween two knights of different 
nations ; and the joute d plaisancty or joust 
of peace, which often took place after the 
conclusion of a toui*nament, but some- 
times at times and places specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Weapons of 
war were frequently used, even in this 
latter species of jousts; but blood was 
seldom shed in them. A favorite descrip- 
tion of jousts was the passagm of arms ; 
a paity of knights assembled at a certain 
place, and suspended each several shields 
of di^rent colors, offering to combat any 
knight who should present himself. The 
comer touched the riiield of that knight 
whom he wished to engage, and the na- 
ture of the combat and descriptiolis of 
arms to be employed were ddtemmiiM 
the parffcular shield which he 
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But tne tournament was the most populw 
and splendid of these exhibitions: in 
these, blunted weapons were us^ed, and 
heralds were often despatched to differ- 
ent courts, inviting all brave knights to 
prove their chival^. Certain qualifica- 
tions of birth were required for admis- 
sion to the tourney, and their respective 
hostels, or tents, were assigned to the 
knights by the king at arms and heralds. 
The place of combat was the lists, a large 
open space, surrounded by ropes or a 
railing. Galleries were erected around 
the lii^ts for ihe spectators, among whom 
were seated the ladies, the supreme judges 
of tournaments. The heralds then read 
to the knights the regulations of the 
sport, and announced the prize. When 
the knights entered the lists, their arms 
were examined by the constable: the 
weapons used were lances, with the 
points removed, or covered with j>icces 
of wood called rockets^ and swords, blunt- 
ed and rebated. The tilting armor was 
of a light fabric, and generally adorned 
with some device of a lady’s favor. p]v- 
ery thing being prepared, the heralds 
shouted, Laisaez oiler ! and the knights 
dashed from the opposite ends of the lists 
to the encounter. Each knight was fol- 
lowed by his squires, wiio furnished him 
with arms, raised him if dismotmted, &c. 
To break a spear between the saddle and 
the helmet was accounted one point of 
honor; to break it on the helmet, ten 
points; to dismount an opponent, three 
points, &c. (See the Ordinances, Stat’- 
utes and Rules to he observed in Jusles, 
Sfc,, drawn up by the earl of Worcesttn*, 
by the royal command, in the Antiquari- 
an Repertory.) The sport being over, the 
prizes were delivered to the successful 
knights by the queen of beauty, who hud 
been chosen by the ladies. On the sec- 
ond day, there was often a tournament for 
the esquires ; and on the third, amUlee of 
knights and esquires in the lists. The 
great luxury and expense to which tlic 
tournaments gave rise, frequently occa- 
sioned the prohibition of them by princtis; 
and they were opposed also by the spirit- 
ual" power, on the ground of humanity, 
though t^cre appears to have been little 
cause for such opposition. They gradu- 
ally went out of use, however, as chivalry 
declined ; and the whole art of war was 
changed by the use of gunpowder. In 
France, the death of Henry II, who was 
accidentally killed, at a foumament, by 
count ^Montgomery (q. v.), in 1559, con- 
tributed to hasten their abolition ; and they 
were litde piwtised . after the sixteenth 


century. Tournaments were succeeded 
by the carrousel, in which several parties 
of knights executed various evolutions, 
and mock combats, and other shows were 
exhibited. — See Mills’s History of Chival- 
ry, ch. vi, on Tournaments and J ousts ; and 
Femirio, Romanzi di Cavcdleria, diss. v. ; 
Sui 'Vomei, suite Gioaire, &c. (Milan, 1828). 

Tourwat, or Doornick; a city of Bel- 
gium, in Hainaut (q. v.), on the Scheldt, 
three posts east of Lille, and thirty-one 
north of Paris ; Ion. 3° 23' E. ; lat. 50® 
SG' N. ; population, 33,000. It is a bishop’s 
see, has a citadel, a cathedral, twelve jjar- 
ish churches, seventeen convents, and 
five hospitals. It formerly had a univer- 
sity, now converted into a lyceum. On 
the side of the Scheldt is a broad, band- 
some quay, the only embellishment of the 
town, which is, in general, ill built and 
gloomy. It has manufactures of woollen 
and cotton stuffs, was f bn n(‘rly strongly 
fortified, and had one of the finest cita- 
dels in Europe, which was levelled by 
the French in the middle of tlie cigli- 
teentli century. It wtis anciently the cap- 
ital of the Nervii, and was the residence 
of some of the Frankish kings of tin* first 
dynasty. This city has often been taken 
in the ware between the Freiicli, E.nglish 
Jiiid Fhiinings. 

Tourxefort, .Tnsej)li Pitton d(', an < 111 - 
inent French bomnisl, !H)rn at Aiv. in 
Provence, in lf>5(), was (ulucati'd at the 
Jesuits’ college in tiiat r\\y. If is ]Kis^ion 
for botany dis<‘h>sed itself at an e arly age, 
so that in a sliort time* he had made him- 
self acquaint(‘d with all the plants in the, 
vicinity. 'I'iiougli dt\stined for iIk* chmrh. 
he continued liis l)(jtani<!al n'sc iu-eln-^ hy 
stejilth ; and, <‘ncourag(‘d by :ui iin(*h-, 
who was an <*minent physie/an, appie^/| to 
the study ol* anatomy iuid (‘liemish \. hi 
1G77, bf'ing hTt, by the death ot‘ hi-^ !ii 
llicr, to pursue irisr>wn itadinalions, do 
tcriniiied to ado]>l th(i medieal j>roh . 
and fi)r that purpose repaired, in lh7h. a* 
Monl])e]lier. Jn 1083, he was appoifiii \ 
jir^dessor <>f hfitany to the garden < i 
plants at i^iris, and sor>n after 
Sj)aiii, Portugal, England aia! HollfUMh 
fn IG9], he was elected a memlH r of 
aeadeitiy of sciences, and, in pt/h 

Jished his first work, entitled Kbmens^ dr 
Botanique (3 vols., 8vo., with numerous 
plates). The method estafilisln d hy 
Toumefort was founded upon the varir" 
ties of the j>etals of flowers, taken in cot*, - 
junction with the fruit. It Iwcame rapid 
ly popular by it^ facility and elegance, al 
though imperfections were pointed out in 
it by Ray. In 1696, he was admitted a 
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doctor of the faculty of Paris, and com- 
osed the History of Plants in the Neigh- 
orhood of Paris (first edition, 1698 ; re- 
printed by Jussieu in 1725, in 2 vols. ; an 
English translation was given by profes- 
sor Martyn, in 1732). In 1700, he gave a 
Latin version of his Elements of Botany, 
with many valuable additions, and a 
learned preface, under the title of Insii- 
tidiones Rei Herbari/B (3 vols., 4to.). In 
the same year, he received an order from 
the king to travel into the Levant, for the 
purpose of examining the plants men- 
tioned by writei-s of antiquity, and accord- 
ingly visited Greece and its islands, and 
Asia Minor as far as the frontiers of Per- 
sia. He returned to France by way of 
Hmyriia, in 1702 ; and the first botanictd 
fruits of his travels appeared the follow- 
ing year, in a siqqdejiieiit to liis Elements 
of Jlotany. He died in J708, leaving his 
cabinet of curiosititis to the king for public 
use, and his botanical books to the abbe 
Bignon. The first volume of his travels 
was printed at the liOuvre before his 
death, and the second being completed 
from his manuscripts, both were publish- 
ed in 1717, with the title of Rllation tVun 
f Levant (2 vols., 4lo.). Of this 

work, ^\hich stands high among books of 
tlu5 class, there have been several editions, 
and it Itas Ixmmi translated into English. 

Tourniquet ; an instrument employ- 
ed in the practice of surgery to stop 
l>h‘(Hrmg. It can, however, only be aj)- 
plicd to tlui limbs, and its use is only 
intended to be tcmj)orniT. 

'I’oiiRNois, Livre. (See X#?Vre.) 

Tunis; a city of France, capital of 
Indre and-rioirc, on the liOirc ; 140 miles 
.MH Mil-west of Paris; Ion. 41' E. ; lat. 
17 2P N, ; {)opu)ation, 20,1>20. It is 
situated in a delightful ])lain, in one 
of tiie‘ finest parts of France, the sur- 
ronniling country being remarkablybeau- 
tiliil. It is an archiejnscopal see, and 
contains a cathedra), remarkable for its 
lofty spire, aiiti library (30,000 vols.), 
iJiurtiNMi eJmrehes, three hospitals, a 
botanic gardetj, and a museum. The 
luMiscs urr gciHTally low', and the most 
of tbf^ streets are iiiuTOW and gloomy. 
Blit the Rue neuve, or royale^ is a street of 
great clcgaticc, the houses being built of 
stone, on a uniform plan. The bridge 
o\er the Loire, 1400 feet long sgad 45 
^vide, consists of fourteen arches. The 
apf>roa<di to the town is remarkably fine, 
the avenues being bordered With rows of 
trees. The principal manufacture is that 
i»f silk, which formerly employed in the 
town and neighborhood 20,000 people; 


but at present not more than one third 
of that number. Tours was formerly 
more populous than at present. Before 
the revolution it was the capital of Tou- 
raine. In 732, the Saracens were de- 
feated, by Charles Martel, near this town, 
with the loss of 10,000 men. 

Toussaint-Louverture, the cele- 
brated black chieftain, was bom a slave, 
in the year 1745, upon the plantation of 
count de No^, situated near cape Fran- 

S ais, now cape Haytien. His amiable 
eportment as a slave, the patience, mild- 
ness and benevolence of his disposition, 
and the purity of his conduct amid the 
general laxity of morals which prevailed 
in the island, gained for him many of 
those advantages which afterwards gave 
him such absolute ascendency over his 
insurgent brethren. His good qualities 
attracted the attention of M. Bayou de 
Libertas, the agent on the estate, who 
taught him reading, writing, and arith- 
metic — elements of knowledge which 
hardly one in ten thousand of his fellow 
slaves possessed. .M. Bayou made him 
his postilion, which gave him advaptages 
much above those of the field-slaves. 
When the general rising of tlie blacks 
took place, in 1791, much solicitation was 
used to induce Toussaint to join them ; 
hut he declined, until he had procured an 
opportunity for the escape of M. Bayou 
and his family to Baltimore, shipping a 
considerable quantity of sugar for the 
supply of their immediate wants. In his 
subsequent prosperity, he availed himself 
of every occasion to give them new 
marks of his gratitude. Having thus 
provided security for his benefactors, he 
joined a corps of blacks, under the orders 
of general Biassou, in the capacity of his 
lieutenant; but was soon raised to the 
principal coiniriand, Biassou being de- 
graded on account of his cruelty and 
ferocity. Indeed, Toussaint was every 
way so mucli superior to the other negroes, 
by reason of his general intelli^nce and 
education, liis prudence, activity, and 
address, not Jess than his bravery, that he 
immediately attained a complete ascend- 
ency over all the black chieftaiqjS. Thus 
it happened that, in June, 1794, when the 
English, under general Whyte, captured 
Port au Prince from the French commis- 
sioners Santhonax and Polverel, the lattef, 
on ipetiring into the country, found th^ 
whole island in the possession of Rimud, 
at the head of the mulattoes, and Tons- 
saint-Louverture, with his negroes. They 
contended with various success against 
the English, until 1797, when Toussaint 
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received from the French government a 
commission of general-in-chief of the 
armies of St, Domingo, and, as such, 
signed the convention with general Mait- 
land for the evacuation of the island by 
the British. From 1798 until 1801, the 
island continued peaceable and tranquil 
under the government of Toussaint, who 
adopted and enforced the most judicious 
measures for healing the wounds of his 
countiy, and restoring its commercial and 
agricultural prosperity. His efforts would 
have been attended with much success, 
but for the ill-judged expedition which 
Bonaparte sent against the island, under 
the command of Le Clerc. This expedi- 
tion, fruitless as it was in respect of its gen- 
eral object, proved fatal to Toussaint, solely 
in consequence of the sincerity and good 
faith which marked his character. Tous- 
saint was noted for private virtues ; among 
the rest, warm affection for his family. 
Le Clerc brought out from France Tous- 
sainfs two sons, with their preceptor, 
Coisnon, whose orders were to carry his 
pupils to Toussaint, and make use of tlicm 
to work on the tenderness of the negro 
chief, and induce him to abandon liis 
countiymen. If he yielded, he was to 
be made second in command to Le Clerc ; 
if he refused, his children were to be re- 
served as hosU^es of his fidelity to the 
French. Notwithstanding the greatness 
of die sacrifice demanded of him, Tous- 
saint remained faithful to his brethren. 
We pass over the details of the war, 
which, a’l length, ended in a treaty of 
peace concluded by the black chief Tous- 
saint, Dessalines and Christophe, against 
their better judgment, but in consecjuence 
of the effect of Le Clerc’s professions npon 
their simple followers, who were induced 
to lay down their arms. Toussaint re- 
tired to his plantation, relying upon the 
solemn assurances of Le Clerc, tliat his 
person and i)roj)erty should be held 
sacred. But, notwithstanding these as- 
surances, he was treacherously seized in 
the night, hurried on board a sijip of war, 
and transported to Brest. He was con- 
ducted, first to close prison iji Chateaux 
de Joux, and from thence to Besaiw^on, 
where hS was plunged into a cold, wet, 
subterranean prison, which soon provtul 
fatal to a constitution used only to the 
warm skies and free air of the West In- 
dies. He languished througii the winter 
of 1802 — 1803 ; and his-, death, which 
happened in April, 1803, raised a cry of 
indignation against the government which 
had chosen this dastardly method of 
destroying one of the best and bravest 


men of the negro race, — See Bfalo, His- 
toire de Haiti, published 1825, p. 181 — 
25^ ; also the article Hayti. 

Tower op Lonoon. This ancient 
edifice is situated on the north bank 
of the Thames, at the extremity of the 
city. The antiquity of the building 
has been a subject of much inquiry ; but 
the present fortress is generally believed to 
have been built by William I, and gar- 
risoned with Normans, to secure the 
allegiance of his subjects ; although it 
appeal’s, that the Romans had a fort on 
this spot. The Tower is governed by the 
constable of the Tower, who, at corona- 
tions and other state, ceremonies, has the 
custody of the regalia. The princii)al 
entrance on the west consists of two 
gates on the outside of the ditch, a stone 
bridge over it, and a gate within it. TJie 
keys arc kejit during the <Tay at tlie ward- 
er’s hall, blit dejiosited e\ cry night at the 
governor’s house. The Tower is sejia- 
rated from the Thames by a platform, 
and by part of the ditch. The ditch, of 
considerable width and depth, proceeds 
northwards on each side of the fortress, 
nearly in a parallel line, and meets in a 
semicircle ; the slope is faced witli brick, 
and the great wall of the Tower has^ been 
frequently repaired with that material. 
Cannon are planted at intervals round the 
line, and command every avenue heading 
to Tower hill. The space en closed l)y 
the walls measures twelve acres five roods, 
and the circumference on the outside? of the 
ditcli is 31 50 feet. On the south sidi? 
the Tower is mi arcli called the 

through wJiich state-prison ( rs were 
formerly brought from the river. N«‘ar 
the traitor’s gale is tlie bloody tower, in 
which it is su[)posed the two ynnng 
princes, Edward and his brorlu r, v 
smothered by order of Richard Ml. !n 
tlie soutJi-east angle of lla^ eticlositrr wen: 
the ro3'al apartments ; for the Tovvrr we . 
a palace for nearly oOO years, .ind <»it!y 
ccaseil to be so on the accossiou quc<‘n 
Elizabeth. The princifial hiiiMing^ wiffi- 
in the walls are the clmrch, rhe whia* 
tower, the ordnance office', the old imot, 
the record office, the jiivvel offitu-, ihe 
horse armoiy^ the grand storehouse, m 
which is the small armory,— >lh<' lion’s 
tower, containing the lueuugerie, an<! thf 
Beaucliamp lower. The church called 
St. Peter in Vinculi.9, is remarkable as the 
depositoiy of the headless bodies of nu 
merous illustrious personages who suder- 
ed either in the Tower or on the lull; 
amongst these are Tisher, Anna Boleyn, 
Thomas Cromwell, Catharine Howard, 
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the duke of Somerset^ and the duke of 
Moumodth (1685). The white tower, a 
large, square, iiTegular building, erected 
in 1070, consists of three stories. On the 
first story are the sea armory, consisting 
of muskets for the sea-service, and other 
warlike implements of every description, 
and the volunteer armory, for 30,000 men. 
Witiiin the white tower is the ancient 
chapel of St. John, originally used by the 
English inoiiarchs, which now forms a 
jKirt of the record office. South of the 
white tower is the modelling room, in 
which are models of Gibraltar and other 
jj laces ; but no strangers arc admitted. 
The })arade near the white tower is 
much frequented as a promenade. The 
office of the keeper of tlic records con- 
tains the rolls Irom the time of king 
John to the beginning of the reign of 
Jtichard III. Those since that period 
are ke])t at the Rolls chapel, Chanceiy 
lane. The price of a search is 10s. 6d., 
lor wdiich you may pursue one subject a 
year. Th<ij(5W’el office is a strong stone 
nioni, in whi<di are k(i])t the crown jew- 
(‘!s, or regalia. The imperial crown, and 
the other emhlerns of royally, such as the 
golden orl>, the golden seejUre and its 
cross, tlie sceptre with the dove, St. Ed- 
ward’s stair, state salt-cellar, ctirtana or 
sword of niere}^, golden spurs, armilla or 
brace U'ls, amjiulla or g(»lden eagle, and 
the golden spoon, also the silver font used 
cvr tIk* baptism of llie royal family, the 
states crown worn by his majesty in par- 
iianuMU, and a large collection of ancient 
fdaii', an' kept lu'n'. 'Idle liorse armory 
i a brick building, c'ast of flio wdiitc 
iw\v*'r, iidorned with suits of armor of 
do lost ( V ery description ; but tlie most 
-rriidog arc rlie ('ffigies of the Ihiglish 
kings Oil luascback, armed cap-a-pie. The 
lira (“oiimicncrs with William llio Con- 
qutaor, and ( xTc’iids to (jJeorge II. Sev- 
• lal <*t'tlic cuirasses and helnu^ts taken at 
VVal(‘rloo are also kejil here. TIkj grand 
■ {orchouse, north of the white towx'r, about 
d 1.1 feet in length and 60 in breadth, is com- 
j;os4‘d of brick and stone, was begun by 
knn^s H, ainl linishe<l by William 111. 
riio upper story is occupied by the small 
nriiiciry, containing arms for about 200,000 
iM !i, xdl kept bright and clean, and nu- 
ou rous historicui curicisitiea. The Span- 
3 h armory is principally occupied by tlie 
Mo])]ii<^s taken from the Spanish armada, 
nch as thumb-screws, battle-axes, board- 
m r-pik<*s, &.c. Here also are shown a 
picsentation of queen Elizabeth in 
•rncr; the axe which severed the head 
c Amia Holey n, as well as that of the 


earl of Essex ; the invincible banner taken 
from the Spanish armada ; a wooden can- 
non used by Henry VIII, at the siege of 
Boulogne, &c. The Beauchamp tower is 
noted for the illustrious personages for- 
merly confined within its walls. Amongst 
them were the ill-fated Anna Boleyn and 
the accomplished lady Jane Grey. The 
former is said to have written her memo- 
rable letter to Henry VIII in the apart- 
ment called the mess-house. The lion’s 
tower, built by Edward IV, was origin- 
ally called the bulwark^ but received its 
present name from being occupied as the 
menagerie. It is situated on the right of 
the inner entrance to the Tower ; but the 
animals kept here are not numerous. — See 
Bay ley ’s History of the Tower (2 vols., 4to., 
1821), and Britton and Bray ley’s Memoirs 
of the Tower (1 vol., 12riio., 1830). 

Townley, Charles, a gentleman of 
large fortune, which he employed in the 
collection of antiquities, was bom at 
Townley hall, in Lancashire, in 1737. 
The religious opinions of his family 
])re veil ting his receiving a university ed- 
ucation in England, he W'as sent to the 
continent ; and a residence at Rome 
ensibled him to fonn a museum, replete 
with valuable maiiuBcri[)ts, specimens of 
the finest sculpture, medals, vases, urns 
and other relics of ancient art. These he 
transported, eventually, to England, and 
bequeathed to the British museum. (See 
Terra Cotta,) His death took place Jau- 
uary 3, 1805. 

Towns. Wc have already given an 
account of the rise and growth of towns 
in modern Europe, and of their moral and 
political influence upon society, in the 
articles City^ and Community. (See these 
articles, and also Hanse Towns, and Free 
Cities,) In a general sense, toum, in 
England, is a walled place, or borough, 
an(l comprehends the several species of 
cities, boronglis (q. v.), and common 
towns or villages ; but, in a nan*ower 
sense, it is restricted to the latter class of 
jilaces, a cit}'^ being a place which is or 
has been a bishop^ see, and a borough a 
place which sends members to parlia- 
ment. In the U. States, where tlie difier- 
ent states are divided into couifties (with 
the exception of South Carolina and Lou- 
isiana, in the former of which the divis- 
ions ai'o termed districts, and in the latter, 
jparishes), the word town has a somewhat 
different signification. In the New Eng- 
land and Middle States, (with the excep- 
tion of Delaware), emd in Ohio, the coun- 
ties are subdivided into townships^ which, 
at least in many of the states, are improp- 
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erly styled iowns^ while by ct^ is com- 
monly meant those places which arc 
incorporated with certain peculiar muni- 
cipal powers. In the New England 
states^ the townships differ much in ex- 
t»t, varying from nve to six miles square. 
They are incoiporated by the legislatures 
of the states with certain rights^ and 
distinct police, conducted by officers 
chosen annually by the inhabitants. Some 
of the princip^ officers are a tomi-clerk, 
selectmen, assessors of taxes, overseers of 
the poor, school committee, &c. The 
townships in the New England states, 
and in New York, ai*e subdivided into 
school districts of a convenient size, in 
which free schools are maintained at least 
a part of every year. The money neces- 
sary for the support of the schools and 
the poor, for the repair of roads, &c., is 
raised in each town by vote of the inhab- 
itants. Each of these towns thus consti- 
tutes a litde democracy, in which the 
affairs of the community are managed by 
the people themselves in tlieir iown-meet- 
ings. 

TowTOiv ; a village of England, in 
Yorkshire, three miles south-east of Tad- 
caster. A sanguinary battle was fought 
here, between the forces of the houses of 
York and Lancaster, in 1461, in which 
the latter were completely defeated. (See 
Edward IV.) 

ToxicoiiOOY (from ro(t/cdir, properly the 
poison which the ancients put upon ar- 
rows and spears); the science of poisons 
and antidotes. The works of Frank and 
Orfila are distinguished in this branch, also 
Buchneris and Witting’s. (See Poisons.) 

Tracheotomy, or Bronchotomv (from 
trachmy or Ppeyx^h fo® windpipe, and TtfAVU)y 
to cut) ; also Lartwgotomy (from ^ apvyi , 
the larynx, and rifivu). This is an opera- 
tion in which an opening is made into the 
larynx, or windpipe, either for the fnir- 
pose of making a passage for the air into 
and out of the lungs, when any disease 
prevents the patient from breathing 
through the mouth and nostrils, or of ex- 
tracting foreign bodies, which have acci- 
deiltally fallen into the windpipe ; or, 
lastly, in order to be able to innate the 
lungs, ih cases of sudden suffocation, 
drowning, &c. Its practicableness, and 
little danger, are founded on the faciliw 
with which certain wounds of the wind- 
pipe, even of the most complicated kind, 
have been healed, without leaving any ill 
effects whatever, and on the nature of the 
pans cut, which are not fitrnished with 
any vessd of ransequence. 

Trackshuyt. (See TVeduihusfl^) 


Tractors, Metallic. (See Perkins.) 

Trade or the World. (See Com- 
merce of the World.) 

Trade-Winds (so called from their 
favoring; commerce); easterly winds which 
constantly prevail, with slight variations, 
in certain regions within we tropics. It 
is a common notion, that the north-east 
trade-wind blows exactly from the north- 
east point nearly to the equator, when it 
gradually becomes more and more easter- 
ly, till at length it blows due east ; and so 
with the south-east trade. This notion is, 
however, erroneous. The trade-winds, in 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, extend to 
about 28° of latitude each side of tho 
equator ; so tliat a ship, after passing 30°, 
may expect to enter tliCm every day. 
But, on first entering them, tliey will be 
found to blow from the east, or even a 
little southerly, and, as you advance, to 
dmw round gradually to north-east, and 
even north, at the southern limit of the 
north-east trade, where it is commonly 
represented as being due east. This 
limit varies with the position of the sun, 
reaching, when the sun has a southern 
declination, to witliin three or four de- 
grees nortli latitude, and, as tlie sun ac- 
quires a more northern declination, re- 
ceding ten or twelve degrees from the 
equator. At this point, the mariner en- 
ters the region of calms and variabUs , 
as they are called, where the wind has a 
more or less southerly direction, and 
sometimes blows freshly from the south- 
south-west. This region varies from 150 
to 550 miles, and is subject to heavy 
rains. On passing this range, the soulli- 
east trade begins, and displays the sairai 
phenomena as the north-east. To th<j 
north and south of tlje north-east aiid 
south-east trades, westerly winds will hf! 
found generally to prevail, though 
regular in the northern than in the south' 
eni hemisphere ; and it hfis been remark- 
ed tliat the average of the passages mailii 
by the Liverpool packets from New York 
out, for a period of six years, was tweni} - 
three days, and from Liverpool to New 
York, that is, from east to west, thirty- 
eight days. 

Tradition, in its general application, is 
any knowledge handed down from one 
feneration to another by oral communica- 
tion. This is the'shape in which history 
appears before the art of writing is invent- 
ed or introduced ; and the later this takee 
place, the farther back does tradition ex- 
tend, till it loses itself in mythology. Any 
person who has noticed the manner in 
which &cts are distorted, even al the 
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present day, if not protected a^inst grad 
ual change and misrepresentation by un 
questionable documents, although the 
sources of correct information have been 
so greatly increased, will easily under- 
stand why historical tradition is to lie re- 
ceived with the utmost caution. Every 
person, every country, every age, invol- 
untarily gives a coloring to facts, to say 
' nothing of intentional misstatements. But 
there is a species of historical ti^ition 
which exists even after the invention not 
only of writing, but of printing. It is the 
repetition of hearsay, by which misrepre- 
sentations of facts, or downright inven- 
tions, creep into notice, and soon become 
widely repeated and believed, either be- 
t'ause they suit the purposes of a party, or 
because they are presented with an air of 
credibility. How many stories, believed 
for centuries, have at last been proved 
utterly false! how many are yet in the 
mouths of millions, and, nevertheless, un- 
true ! It becomes the historian, therefore, 
to examine into the origin of every state- 
ment, and the character and situation of 
those on whose authority it rests: did 
they know with certainty what they re- 
late ? ^vere tliey not actuated by interest, 
passion or pi-ejudice ? The same caution 
which the historian must observe in re- 
gard to traditions, politicians and citizens 
of a free government ought to exercise in 
regard to those party rumors which we 
might term political traditions. Without 
such caution, a free pemle becomes the 
tools of demagogues. Every statement 
in firint receives, from this very circum- ' 
stance, a kirid of authority ; and what has 
not been said in print? Newspapers 
(q. V.), much as they contribute to general 
information, also contribute much to tlie 
pro[)agation of these unfounded reports. 
The counterstaternents of opposite papers 
s<^rve, indeed, in some measure, to correct 
each other’s misrepresentations; but, as 
the mass of people read only the papers 
of their own i^rty, misstatements will in- 
(witably gain a footing ; and a man who 
is desirous of believing only tlie truth, 
must subject the stories admitted on hear- 
say by his party to a critical scrutiny. It 
was long believed that a female was raised 
to the papal chair, under the name of 
John FIJI (see Joan the Papess)^ and 
how many persons have credited the 
newspaper stories that Napoleon used to 
heat his wife, and had criminal inter- 
course with bis daughter-indaw ! Tlie 
story of the beating w, in feet, still re- 
peated in some histories of Ni^leon, so 
called ! It is a very common miMke to 
VOL. xir. 27 


ascribe to the statements of ancient wri- 
ters full credibility, though the writer may 
have lived in a time or country so distant 
from that to which his narrative relates, 
that he had no better opportunity of judg- 
ing than ourselves. (See Niebuhr’s Ro- 
man History.) — ^Tradition, in another 
sense, forms on^of the chief points of dis- 
agreement between the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, perhaps the most impor- 
tant. The Catholic understands by tra- 
dition the unwritten word of God, that is, 
sacred truths orally communicated by Je- 
sus and the apostles, which were not 
written down, out, by the assistance of 
the Holy Ghost, were preserved in the 
church from one generation of bishops to 
another. The chief sources of it are con- 
sidered to be the fathers of the church, 
who, indeed, introduced rites not prescrib- 
ed by the Bible, and some of which, as 
the baptism of children, confession, the 
celebration of certain festivals, &c., have 
been retained by many Protestant sects, 
yet with different views ffoni those enter- 
tained by the Catholics rejecting their 
importance, or necessity for sawation^ 
The Catholics ascribe to their traditi^^ 
divine authority, and thus make it a } ^ * 
ciple in their dogmatics. They 
that the church has always remain^Ujj^^ 
possession of the revelation of the 
Ghost, which the apostles enjoyed 
that this revelation* or belief of the 
is ascertained by the decrees of tlie^j^^^ . 
cils (q. v.J, the concurrence of the ^ 
of the enureb, and the decrees 
popes (the Gallican church, 
does not give this authority to the <\empts 
of the pope, unless they are acquies^pl^l^ 
by the church universal, though it 
that this acquiescence maybe tacit). 

Bible, indeed, Js adopted as a rule 
by the Catholics as well as by the P-jhjg 
estants ; but the former consider it as^ ^ 
be explained and understood according 
the construction which the church 
upon the doctrines contained in it-^a 
principle sanctioned by the council of. 
Trent. A reverence for ti-adition, there- 
fore, is taught in all Catholic catechisms ; 
and it is me foundation on which the 
Catholic believes in his ritesf and the 
characterisdc parts ofbis religious wor^ip. 
In the Carumts et Decreta ConcUii Tridm- 
rim, wdppendiXf p. zxu, we find in pope 
Pius’s creed the following passage : ^Spas- 
Micas et ec^dssiatftims 

observation 

i%Uioiu8^fi(missme admUto dt aimphUsr^ . 

Mem, saeram serkduram 
sum^quemUmdi e$ tendsaneta mater^ss^ 
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sut^ eti^usestjudicaredeeero sensu tt inter- 
prdahone sacrarum scnpturarumf admit- 
to ; nec earn unquarn^ nisijuocta unammem 
eonacTmm pairum accipiamy tt interpreta- 
bor. < The council of Trent ascrites equal 
authority to tradition and the Bible. It 
has been said, indeed, that it ought to have 

S *ven greater authority to the former, as 
e latter can only, by the counciPs own 
decree, be legitimately explained by the 
church or traditions. From all that has 
been said, it appears that tradition is to 
the Catholic wnat reason is to the ration- 
alist, and the literal text of the Bible, sci- 
entifically and conscientiously settled, to 
the supematuralist. (See Roman Catholic 
Church.) 

TiiAniTORxs ; a name given, in the first 
ages of the church, to those Christians 
who, during the persecutions, especially 
those under Diocletian, gave up the sacred 
books and utensils to the heathen author- 
ities, to escape the dangers which threat- 
ened them. They were generally tim- 
orous priests, and were punished by the 
church with dismissal from office. The 
Donatists fq. v.) considered the Traditores 
YoP. a level with the worst heretics, and 
casteiirated from the Catholic church on 
here, ground that it tolerated them. (See 
York mists.) 

the latHADuciANS (from traducoy to trans- 
Edwar, a name which the Pelagians an- 
Tox^y gave to the Catholics, because of 
poison teaching that original sin was trans- 
rows ail from mther to children. At prcs- 
and ant he term is sometimes applied to 
Orfilaawho hold that souls are transmitted 
Buchneldren by the parents. 

Tra -afalgar, Battle of. (See JS / avy , 
irachu^ it is fully described.^ 
to cut'AAQEDY (from the Greefcand Latin tret- 
the The Greek word is derived from 

tion yofy and (pSij, a song. It is an old, but not, 
laryerefore, less absurd opinion, says Adc- 
posing, ip his fVbrterbuchy that the first part 
an^>ftne word.rpayof simifies,in this coiiipo- 
pr^ition, a he goat, and the whole, a song in 
honor of Bacchus, sung at the sacrifice of 
♦ a ha goat, or a play, for which the poet re- 
ceived a he goat — a derivation occasioned 
by its being generally known that 
signifies ‘a Ac goaty while it is not so com- 
monly known that it also signifi^ melan - 
chofyy of which the Latin tragicus is a 
clear proof; otherwise that word would 
have agnified goatish Hesychius ex- 
plains eicrf»ayu>jei, explicitly, 1)^ anocfia>{ec, 
attoBpijvar he weeps. In the ancient Upper 
German, die word Trego signifies gnef ; 
in Lower Saxon, trSge is weary, sad ; and 
in Swedirii, trOga means to mourn, and 


tr^Cy grief ; all of which are connected 
wiui the Greek rpayiMf, or rpayos. Trage- 
dy, therefore, properly signifies a melan- 
choly song, as comedy si^aifies a gay 
one. But that rpayosy in Greek, signifies 
both a.he goat and melancholy, is as ac- 
cidental as that raroy in English, means a 
male sheep, and also to drive down. So 
far Mr. Adelung. The invention of 
tragedy, in its first rude form, is ascribed 
to Thespis, who lived in the time of So- 
lon. According to Herodotus, the people 
of Sicyon introduced tragic choruses be- 
fore the times of Thespis, first in honor 
of Bacchus, then of Adrastus ; to them, 
therefore, the invention of the Greek 
tragedy is generally ascribed ; its devel- 
opement is due to jEschylus. As Aris- 
totle found it, he described it as a dramatic 
poem, which has for its object to purify 
by terror and pity, awakened by the 
poetical imitation of an action. To un- 
derstand this oft-repeated explanation, 
we must examine the meaning of purify- 
ing passions by means of passions. The 
artificial production of those passions 
which affect us disagreeably, cannot well 
have any effect in purifying the soul, ex- 
cept by strengthening the mind, anrl 
exercising it in governing the passions in 
general. For such a purpose, indeed, a 
state of mind seems proper, in which man 
feels at the same time the influence of 
strong emotions, and the power to free 
himself from their influence at pleasure. 
Into this state tragedy strives to la-ing us. 
It aims to awaken in us those pasHions 
which rest on sympathy (and which, 
therefore, impede our inward iretHloin 
less than the purely selfish ones), by an 
artificial appearance, by truth of coiu‘(*p- 
lion without reality of action, mid whiK? 
it does not hide the Avant of reality, it 
leaves us the feeling of ability to frc4' 
ourselves from the influence of the scene 
at pleasure, even if it were only by tla* 
consciousness that the wliole is but ap- 
jtearance. Who could calmly witne^-. 
the performance of a tragedy if he reahv 
thought, but for a moment, ilie siiftcrihg'; 
represented on the stage w ere real ? 'flu 
poet strives to operate u[)on us l>y {h* 
liveliness of his creations, and ilms to 
arouse within us those po wet's wliit f. 
counteract the passions. As the even 
of tliese powers is the object in view, fu- 
must avoid carrying the synii>athetic 
emotion so far, that we can escape tic- 
pain only by a complete destruction of 
the illusion ; because, as soon as we take, 
this means, that exercise of the moral 
faculfy ceases. We must be able to suffer 
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the conception of being in the situation 
of the actors, even when we see them 
perish, by feeling in ourselves the exist- 
ence of those powers, of which they, for 
the moment, seem to be deprived. From 
this point of view, the definition of 
Aristotle is perhaps to be reconciled with 
what has been said, in modem times, on 
the essence of tragedy. Even dramatic 
writers have confounded the melancholy 
with the tragic ; but it may be deduced 
from what has been said, that the essence 
of tragedy does not depend on the mel- 
ancholy end, on the tears extorted, but on 
the greatness and elevation of the chief 
idea contained in the fable, and which it 
illustrates, as by a living example. Whilst 
we pity the suffering depicted, we must 
be able to delight in the nobleness of its 
cause, as, otherwise, no feeling is excited 
in us but a purely painful one, from which 
we can only escape by the idea that the 
whole spectacle is an illusion. Many 
theories have been started to explain 
what is properly the tmgical in tragedy, 
some very obscure, others less so ; as that 
the tragical is founded on the struggle of 
human freedom with necessity, of the will 
witli fate, &c. But the comic, the true 
comic, is, in many cases, nothing else. 
This struggle belongs to the drama in 
general. (See Drama,) 

Trajan. M. Ulpius Trajan us, a Ro- 
man emperor, bom in Italica, in the 
Spanish province of Bsstica, was the son 
of Trajanus, a distinguislied Roman 
commander, under Vespasian. He ac- 
companied his father in a campaign 
against the Parthians, and also served on 
the Rhine, where he acquired so high a 
chara<*.ter, that when the excellent and 
aged Nerva came to the throne, he adopt- 
ed him, and raised him to the rank of 
( -a^sar, in 97, being then in his forty-sec- 
ond, or, according to some, in his fbrty- 
lil’th year, and of a most dignified appear- 
a nee and commanding aspect. His eleva- 
tion immediately curbed the insolence of 
the pretorian guards; and Nerva dying a 
fetv months after, he peaceably succeeded 
to tlui throne. He was at that time in Grer- 
many, where ho remained for more than 
a year, to settle a peace witli the German 
states, and, in 99, set out with a numerous 
escort to Rome. After a liberal largess 
to the soldiers and people, he took meas- 
ures for supplying the capital with com ; 
in which iie was eminently successful. 
He then proceeded to punish and banish 
the pernicious tribe of informers, and to 
reduce some of the most odious of the 
taxes, and showed the most praiseworthy 


solicitude to fill the most important posts 
with men of talent and integrity. Like 
Augustus, he cultivated personal fUend- 
ships, and visited his intimates at their 
houses with entire confidence, and as a 
rivate person. His palace was open to 
is friends and to all who chose to enter it, 
and his audiences were free to all the 
citizens. At his table were always some 
of the most respectable Romans, who in- 
dulged in the ease of mixed conversation. 
Although his early militaiy e:!^rience 
had prevented him from acquiring the 
accomplishments of learning, he was 
sensible of its importance, and founded 
libraries; and under his patronage, the 
studies were revived which had suffered 
from the persecution of Domitian. His 
virtues procured for him, by the unani- 
mous voice of the senate, the title of 
Optimus. In the third year of his reign, 
he accepted of a third consulship ; and 
during his possession of this magistracy, 
the celebrated pane^ric upon him was 
pronounced by Pliny, which is still 
extant. In the following year, a war 
broke out with Decebalus, king of th^ 
Dacians, whom he subdued. He tjns- 
retumed to Rome, and enjoyed the ha the 
of a triumph, with the name of Deoplo’s 
The two following years he pas deliri- 
Rome, and in the last of them, lObans of 
was made governor of Pontus nd even 
thynia, which circumstance gavcte cause 
a series of official lettere betwee blood: 
and Trajan, which, beyond any rh>re was 
panegyric, afford proof of tlie ; blood, 
spirit of the government. Ainon, drawn 
are the famous epistles respectittempts 
Christians, whom he directs Plinymplete 
search for, but to punish if brou^at part 
fore him ; and on no account to li&i, that 
anonymous charges. In 104, Dece.other 
renewed the war with tlie Ror. this 
which immediately called out the watd to 
emperor, who, with a view to foro-six 
road for his troops, constructed a bricthe 
over the Danube, which was deemed o^is 
of the greatest works of antiquity. Lt- 
then marched into Dacia, and reduce«e 
the capital of Decebalus, who, in despair; 
killed himself; and Dacia became a Ro- 
man province. His passion fbf war — ^the 
only fault which can be charged on Tra- 
jan as a sovereign — exhibits bin), for the 
remainder of his reign, rather as a victo- 
rious commander, engaged in distant 
expeditions for the enlargement of the 
empire, than as a sovereign, ruler. The 
disposal of the crown of Armenialed^ in 
the first instance, to a contest with Ghos- 
roes the Parthian, of which war td^e 
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reduction of Armenia to a Romahprov- death, which sometimes takes place to 
ince was the* residt. The succeeding such a degree as to have led to the inter- 
Eastern campaigns of Tr^an, and the re- ment of people under the supposition 
newal of the war with Parthia, cannot be that death had actually taken place, see 
detailed in summaries of this natui*e. The Asphyxidy and Deaih ; and for the means 
year 114 is said to be that in which he of restoring suspended animation, See 
decUcated the ma^ificent forum which Drowning,) 

he built in Rome, and erected the column Tranquebar ; a seaport of the Car- 
sculptured with his exploits, which still natic, in Tanjore, 56 miles south of Pon- 
remains under his name. In a final dicherry ; Ion. 7^ 54' E. ; lat. 11® 1' N. ; 
campaim in the East, after giving a king population, 15,000. It belong to the 
to the I^rthians, he laid sie^e to Atra, the Danes, having been purchased by them 
capital of an Arabian tribe, but was in 1616, and is the seat of a governor, and 
obliged to withdraw to Syria. In the the capital of the Danish jiossessions in 
following year, 117, he proposed return- India. (See East India Companies,) It 
ing into Mesopotamia, but was attacked is situated on the coast of Coromandel, 
by a paralytic disorder, attended by a wdth a harbor at the mouth of one of the 
dropsy, which induced him to repair to branches of the Cauvery, defended by a 
Italy, leaving the army under the com- fortress. The town is between two and 
mand of Adrian. He had proceeded no three miles in circumference, and sur- 
farlher than Selinus, in Cilicia, when he rounded with a wall and several bastions, 
died. The empress Plotina took advan- well provided with artillery. Within the 
tage of his last moments to secure the walls are three Christian churches, one 
adoption of Adrian for his successor, not Lutheran, one n)issionary, and one for 
without some suspicion of a gross decep- Roman Catholics (descendants of Portu- 
tion. Trajan died in his sixty-fourth guese who we^re in possession of the 
veor, after a reign of nearly twenty years, town before it was possessed by the 
lEVa sovereign, the only blemish m his Danes), a large mosque for tlie Mohani- 
ca^'cter was his great passion for war, the medans, and five pagodas for the Hindoos, 
her8*iion of empire produced by which The fort called Daneborg is kept in lu aT 
Yor®^ greatest that ever acknowledged order. The territory belonging to tin 
the M* sway — scarcely lasted longer than town is considerable (425 square ojih^, 
lEdw lifetime. In his private charac- population, 50,000), anti is full of ^) 0 })ulolli^ 

Te J vas said to be addicted to sensual villages, 
poisc^^nces, of which a passion for wine Transcendent and Transcendentaj 
rows*y far the least (lisgraceful. Ifis are technical terms in philosopliy. Ar 
and equalities as a ruler, however, were cording to their etymology (from 
Orfili ^iat, at the distance of two hundred dere), they signify that whicli gof\s beyond 
BuclrHy years from his death, the sen- a certain limit ; in philosophy, that wh id . 

T '^n their acclamations on the acccs- goes beyond, or transcends, the circle ol 
trac^f a new emperor, were accustomed experience, or of what is penuq)tihie \\\ 
to that he might be more fortunate the senses. Properly speaking, all i)hilo- 
Augustus and better than Trajan. ophy is in this semse transcendental, hr 
tir /T rajan’s Column. (See Column,) clause all philosophical invesrigations ri-r 
lf^’*RAMONTANA. The Italians give this above the sensual, even if they start 
!j*ne to the north wind, because it comes that which is perceptible by the sens. > 
"them over the Al[}s, and for a similar But philosophical inquiries arc to he di- 
^iason, they call the, north or polar star tinguished according as they proceed 
*tella tramontana. This gave rise to the from experience, or from [>rin(iiplf\^ an. l 
saying perder la iramontana — applied to ideas not derived from that soure(\ 'JM. 
one who loses his way — ^a metaphor taken latter sort are called, in a narrower senst . 
from majdners, who are guided in , their pureyOrtranscendentaL The school of Kant 
course by the pole-star. The phrase has makes a still further distinction : it gi\f 
even passed from the Italians to me Frencli the name of transcendental to that which 
(perSre la tramontane)y and the Germans does not indeed originate from oxpen 
{die Tramontane verlieren)y though, in its ence, but yet is connected with it, bocaust 
original signification, it has no application it contains the pounds of the possibility 
to France and Germany. of experience ; but the term iranscendeni i v 

Trance ; an ecst^, a state in which a(»p}ies to that which cannot be coniiecte<l 
the voluntary functions of the body are with experience, but transcends the limit 
sus^nded, and the soul seems to be rapt of possible experience, and of philoeo- 
into Visions. (For the state of apparent phizing. The transcendent, therefore, is 
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properly opposed to the immanent, Im- 
nummt ](^rinciples are those the application 
of which is confined entirely within the 
limits of possible experience. “ 1 call all 
knowledge trangcenaefUaly^^ says Kant, in 
the Critique of pure Reason, which oc- 
cupies itself not so much with objects os 
with the way of knowing these objects, as 
far as this is possible a priori, A system 
of such notions would be called transcen- 
dental philosophy^ and would be the sys- 
tem of all the principles of pure reason;” 
or, as he says in another passage, ‘‘ the 
philosophy of the pure, merely specula- 
tive reason, from which the practical is 
separated.” Accordingly, metaphysics, in 
particular, has received the name of 
transcendental philosophy. But, in another 
passage, he distinguishes the metaphysical 
from the transcendental. The former 
presents notions as obtained a priori; the 
latter explains the principles from which 
the possibility of other S3mthetic knowl- 
edge can be understood a priori , — In 
mathematics, transcendental or transcen- 
dent lines, are those curves the nature 
of which cannot be explained by algebraic 
equations. Descartes called them me- 
chanical lines, and refused them a place 
in mathematics; but Leibnitz received 
them again, inventing a peculiar kind of 
equations, by which tljeir nature is as 
well explained as that of algebraic 
curves. 

Transept. (See Jlrchitecture, vol. i, 

j). 

Transferring. The following is the 
rnod() of transferring lithographic prints 
or copperplate engravings from paper to 
wood. The print is first placed in a ves- 
sel of water, until it is completely saturat- 
vd, which will be alxiut five or ten min- 
utes, and then placed between blotting 
paper, to remove the superabundant water 
li on I its surface. It is then varnished by 
a brush, and applied immediately to the 
wood, which has been previously var- 
nished, and allowed to dry. The print 
thus applied may be subjected to the 
[)rcssure necessary to efiect its complete 
adhesion, by spre^ing over it a sheet of 
fiaper, and rubbing this with the hand. 
I’he paper on which the print was made 
may then be peeled off by rubbing it cau- 
tiously with the moistened finger^ and, 
when wholly removed, a <3oat of varnish 
must be applied to the print. When coL 
ored prints are to be transferred, an acid 
solution must be used instead of water, to 
destroy the size which exists in the paper* 
nils solution may be composed of two 
thirds of vinegar and one third of water, 
27 ♦ 


and is to be applied only to the back of 
the print. If the article is to be polished, 
apply several coats of varnish, allowing 
each to dry before the application of an- 
other ; and then rub the sur&ce with a 
piece of woollen cloth and pumice stone 
i*educed to impalpable powder. When 
the surfkce becomes smooth, the process 
may be continued with a fine cloth and 
the finest tripoli, with olive-oil. 

Transfiouration, in the lan^a^e of 
the church ; the glorification of Christ on 
mount Tabor, in memory of which the 
Roman Catholic church celebrates a 
feast of the first rank on Aug. 6, which 
seems to have been established as late as 
the twelfth century. Pope Calixtus III, in 
1456, attached to this many indulgences, 
in memory of a victory gained over the 
Turks. One of the most beautiful pic- 
tures of Raphael is known under this 
name. It is in the Vatican. Dorigny and 
Morghen have given fine engravings of it. 

Transfusion {transjusio, from trans- 
fundo, to pour from one vessel into anoth- 
er) ; tlie transmission of blood from ope 
living animal to another. Harvey was 
thirty years before he could get his dis- 
covery admitted ; but, as soon as the 
circulation was acknowledged, people’s 
minds were seized with a sort of deliri- 
um: it was thoujht that the means of 
curing all diseases was found, and even 
of rendering man immortal. The cause 
of all our evils was attributed to the blood : 
in order to cure them, nothing more was 
necessary but to remove the bad blood, 
and to replace it by pure blood, drawn 
from a sound animal. The first attempts 
were made upon animals, with complete 
success. A dog, having lost a great part 
of its blood, received, by transfusion, that 
of a sheep, and became well. Another 
dog, old and deaf^ regained, by this 
means, the use of hearing, and seemed to 
recover its youth. A horse of twenty-s)X 
ears, having received in his veins the 
lood of four lambs, recovered his 
strength. Transfusion was soon attempt- 
ed upon man. Denys and Emerez, me 
one a physician, the other a surgeon of 
Paris, were the first who ventured to try 
it. They introduced into the Veins of a 
youtig man, an idiot, the blood of a calf^ 
in greater quantity than that which had 
been drawn from them, and he appeared 
to recover bis reason* A leprous peiBon, 
and a quartam ague, were also cured by 
this means ; and several other tranrfusioiia 
were made upon hedtby mieons withool 

S disagreeable resulc* However, aome 
events happened to calm the geneind 
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enthusiasm caused by these repeated suc- 
cesses. The young idiot we mentioned 
fell into a state of madness a short time 
after the experiment. He was submitted 
a second time to the transfusion, and was 
immediately seized with a JuBmaturm^ and 
died in a state of sleepiness and torpor. 
A young prince of the blood royal was 
also the victim of it. The parliament of 
Paris prohibited transfusion. A short 
time after, G. Riva having, in Italy, per- 
formed the transfusion upon two individ- 
uals, who died of it, the pope prohibited 
it also. From this period, transfusion 
has been regarded as useless, and even 
dangerous. 

Transit, in astronomy. By a transit 
over the disk of the sun, we understand 
the phenomenon which occurs when Ve- 
nus or Mercuiy, in their revolution round 
the sun, pass between the sun and the 
eye of the observer on this earth, and ap- 
pear to move like black spots over the 
sun’s disk, their illuminated portion being 
the side turned from the spectator. If 
this phenomenon is observed by different 
persons at points considerably distant 
from each other, it will not be of equal 
duration at all of these points ; and, as the 
difierences of time depend on the paral- 
lax (q. v.) of the planet as well as the sim, 
the former will enable us to determine the 
latter. The transits of Venus are partic- 
iilarl;^ suited to this purpose. Such a 
transit nf Venus over the sun’s disk, ac- 
companied with very favorable circum- 
stances, occurred last, June 3, 1769, and 
forms an epoch in the history of astrono- 
my. The royal society of London had it 
observed at Hudson’s bay and Otaheite ; 
the French court, by Chappe, in Califor- 
nia ; the Danish, by Hell, at Wardhus, in 
I^pland ; the Swedish, by Planmann, at 
Kajaneborg, in Finland; and, by tlicsc 
five observations, the sun’s parallax, 
which is one of the most important ele- 
ments of astronomy, was determined with 
great exactness. The next transits of 
Venus fall in the years 1872 and 1884. — 
See the ninth l^ok of Lalande’s Astrono- 
my"; the Mimoire sur le Passage de Vinns 
(rariflL 1772, 4to.); Bode’s Abhandlung 
vom Durchganfi der Venus (Hamburg, 
1769). A good general view of the 8u& 
ject may be found in hslmde^B Abrdgi 
d^AsMmmieJlFwAB^ 1795, p. 264 seq.). 

Transit TraRe ; such as arises from 
the vfisssage of gobds Ihrodgh one country 
on tneir way to ahothor. ft is sometimes 
of grMt importanee, as, for instance, when 
Most bf toe .coi^dmties of th^ East 
#hfeb were cohsilmad in the north of 


Europe passed through Germany. The 
transit trade leaves me commission, and 
other expenses attending the forwarding 
of the goods, in the country through 
which they pass ; besides which they 
sometimes also pay a duty. 

Transition Formations. (See Geol- 

Transmigration or the Soul. The 
doctrine of the passage of the soul from one 
body into another nos its foundation in 
the belief of the connexion of all living 
beings, and of the gradual purification of 
the spiritual part of man, and its return to 
the common source and origin of all 
things — God. The earthly life, accord- 
ing to this system, is only a point in the 
succession of states through which the 
sou), proceeding from God, has to pass, in 
order, at last, to return to its original 
source. Even some modem European 
writers have inclined to the doctrine of 
transmigration, as enabling the soul in one 
condition to supply the deficiencies of an- 
other, and to fit itself better for a more 
perfect state. Pious and reflecting nuin, 
for example. Herder, have thought that 
many reasons were to be found for a be- 
lief in such a transmigration, which is 
also taught in the Talmud. Faint images 
of divine magnificence once witnessed in 
a higher state, and revived in the sou), by 
the view of the true, the good and the 
l>eautiful, which ai'e met with in this IifV% 
and which fill tlie spirit with admiration 
and delight, are thought to be presenti 
ments of those feelings wliich \vill agaitt 
be awakened in us, when wo return to 
the original source of all truth, goodness 
and beauty. The religion of the ancituii 
people of India, in which the first traces 
of a belief in a transmigration of the sorv 
arc found, considers it partly as tic 
course of destiny, partly as a pimislnneni 
for the neglect of religious duties, in 
sequence of which the soul is made 
jiass, after death, through the bodies oj 
various animals, bv way of penance arj<i 
purification. With this doctrine is cori- 
nected.the regard which tlie Indians hav» 
for animals. Prom the Indians, this be 
lief passed into the secret doctrine of thr 
Egyptian caste of priests, who believed 
that the soul had to continue 3000 years, 
after death, in the bodies of animals, be 
fore it could reach the habitations of the 
blessed. From them the Greeks received 
the doctrine, and termed it metempsychosis 
(change of soul), and metensomcUosis 
^haDge of body). (See MefempsycJtosis.) 
Pythagoras (q. v.) adopted it into hts phi- 
losophy, as indicating the immortality of 
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the human soul. The later Pythagoreans 
taught that the mind, freed from Uie fet- 
ters of the body, will enter the realm of 
the departed^ there remain in an interme- 
diate state for a longer or shorter time, 
and again animate other human or animal 
bodies, until the time of its purification is 
finished, and its return to the Fountain of 
life has become possible. The mind of 
Pythagoras himself was conceived to have 
been already fbtir times on earth. The 
, stories of these Pythagorean notions rSst 
on comparatively late reports. The Greek 
mysteries enveloped the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul in agreeable 
mythuses, which represent Dionysos or 
Bacchus as the lord and leader of the 
soul. In these, also, the belief in a pre- 
existence is to be discovered. For this eso- 
teric doctrine distinguishes souls, which, 
according to the organization of the uni- 
verse, are driven from their former ethe- 
real or heavenly life down to the earth, to 
appear for the first time as men, from the 
souls in a state of penance, which were 
obliged to enter a human body a second 
and third time ; and also from those souls 
which voluntarily come to the earth fi-om 
curiosity, or delight in individuality. The 
(h'cek poets and philosophers have given 
various ibrins to these mythuses. Pindar, 
th(j Pythagorean, lets the soul arrive at the 
isles of the blessed after passing three 
uiihlcinished lives on this earth. Plato 
extends the jieriod for the entire return 
of souls into the Godhead to 10,000 years, 
<luring which they liave to abide in the 
bodies of animals and men. Plotinus 
U’<;als of two kinds of transmigrations, a 
passage of souls from invisible, clliereal 
iiodicH into earthly ones, and from earthly 
into other earthly bodies. Among the 
Riauans, Cicero and Virgil have alluded 
to this doctrine. The mbbiiis treat the 
.lihject of transmigration in their peculiar 
way, maintaining that God created but a 
certain number of Jewish souls, which 
thcrcilbro constantly return on earth as 
long as Jews are to be found herc, and are 
sf)metimes made to dweH in the bodies of 
animals for the sake of penance, but, at 
ih*^ <lay of the resurrection, will all he 
pnri/iod, and in the bodies of the just re- 
vive on the soil of the promised land* — 
The Christian sect of the Manichaeans 
(q. V.) also considered the transmigration 
of the soul as a metms of penance. This 
l)ehef was widely diffused. It existed 
among the ancient Italians, the Celdc 
Druids, the Scythians and Hyperboreans, 
and is still entertained by the heathen 
nations of Eastern Asia, the Caucasian 


tribes, the American savages, and African 
negroes. With the ancient Egyptians, it 
led, as it still does with the Hindoos, tot 
the veneration of certain animals, and the' 
fear of eating their flesh, since their bod- 
ies may be the abode of departed ances- 
tors or friends. The Pythagoreans would 
not kill animals, for the same reason. 
This belief in the transmigration of the 
soul, as a means of purification and pen- 
ance, may have been attended with good 
consequences in certain states of society ; 
but the Christian is content to leave un- 
drawn the veil which the Creator has 
placed over the particular circumstances 
of our future condition. Whatever may 
be the means for purifying and perfecting 
the human soul after death, the Christian 
rests assured that a life passed according 
to the commands of God will fit the soul 
to enjoy his presence; and that a life 
passed in the neglect of his commands 
will lead to future misery. 

Transoms; ceitain beams or timbers 
extended across the stempost of a ship, to 
fortify her after-part, and give it the fig- 
ure most suitable to the service for which 
she is calculated. 

Transparency; the property of bodies 
by which they admit the passage of light 
through them. It does not consist, how- 
ever, simply in transmitting light in suffi- 
cient quantity, but in transmitting it in 
straight lines. Water and oil, for instance, 
are each separately transparent sub- 
stances, but, mixed together, are untrans- 
parent, because they refract light difler- 
eutly. On the other hand, paper, which 
by itself is opaque, becomes transparent 
by moistening it with water of oil. The 
transparency of a body has no connexion 
with its haiflness or softness, or porosity, 
as one would at first imagine. Iyic hard 
diamond is transparent : the softest kinds 
of wood, on the contraiy, are not so, be- 
cause the rectilinear direction of the says 
of light in the mass does not depend on 
the properties just mentioned. The un- 
changeableness of this rectilinear direc- 
tion of the rays of light must therefore be 
regarded as the proper fundamental cause 
of transparency. Newton, in hjs Optics, 
has proposed acute inquiries and conjec- 
tures respecting transparency in the sense 
just given. Bouguet, in his 7\mii iPOp- 
ti^ (Paris, 1760, 4to.), baa given the re- 
sults of his experiments on the dimitiution 
which the light sufibiB in its psss^ 
through diflbrent bodies. The neW^- 
invented photometer of LampediiHl .de- 
pends upon this principle of the dlm^Or 
tion of ttght by trahspiurent bodies. 
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a tube in which plates of the transparent 
substances are inserted^ the liffht at 
last becomes invisible through it. (See a 
Practical IVeatise on Goa lAghtj'by Ac- 
cum.) 

Transportation is a kind of punish- 
ment, or more properly an alleviation or 
conunutation of punishment, for criminals 
in England convicted of felony ; who, for 
the fiist ofience, unless it is an extraordi- 
nary one, are generally transported to 
New Holland or Van Diemen’s Land, 
there to bear hard labor for a term of 
years. 

Transubstantiation. (See LcnPs 
Sumer,) 

Transylvania ; a grand principality, 
forming of the Hungarian estates of 
the imj^rial house of Austria, lying be- 
tween Hungary, Walachia and Moldavia ; 
33,500 square miles ; population, 3,000,000. 
It is called by the Germans Siehenbikrgen^ 
from Siebengebirge (q. v.), whence a col- 
ony of German colonists removed to the 
former region in 1143. The Latin name 
Transylvania is derived from its situation 
beyond the Carpathian forests; and the 
Hungarian name Erdely signifies the 
nmnlainoua forest Transylvania is sur- 
rounded on the east, soutn, and part- 
ly on the north, by the Carpathian 
mountains, from which lateral chains 
branch offj and cross the countiy in every 
direction. It consists chiefly of alternate 
mountains and valleys, with few extensive 
plains. The principal rivers are the Ma- 
ros, Samos and Aluta. The lakes are 
deep. The soil is generally fertile, but 
badly cultivated ; the climate cold for the 
latitude, but heathy. The productions 
are wheat, oats, barley, potatoes; maize 
and vines are raised in favorable situations ; 
orchards are not neglected ; hay, and all 
artificial grasses, are unknown, and cattle 
subsist upon natural herbage ; cattle and 
sheep are numerous ; there are extensive 
forests. The mineral productions are 
various. There are salt mines producing 
annually from 30 to 40,000 tons; iron 
mines, yielding 3000 or 4000 tons of iron ; 
ini^es of lead, copper, silver and gold ; 
(|uarries of marble, ia^r, poiphyry, slate, 
limestone, coal, sulphur and petroleum, 
precious stones, as topaze^ chrysolites, 
opals, garnets, &c. ; and mineral springs 
in abundance. Trraqrlvania is a part of 
the ancient Daciiu (q«v.) From the fifth 
centu^ downwaril, it wes successively 
occupied by difl^nt nations; and, in 
1004, it was made aprovinceof Hung^. 
John Zl^yi^ in 15311^ was acknowle^d 
by the king of Hungaiy sovereign prince 


of Transylvania; and he and his succes- 
sors were often supported by ihe Turks 
against the Hungarian princes of the Aus- 
trian dynasty. Leopold I finally conquers* 
ed the countiy, in 1689 ; and, by the peace 
of Carlovitza (q.v.), in 16^, the sove- 
reignty of Austria over Trai^lvania was 
acknowledged by Turkey. I^ie country, 
however, continued to be governed by its 
own princes, until the extmction of their 
line, in 1713, when it was incorporated 
with Hungary. Maria Theresa erected it 
into a grand principality in 1765. The 
population is composed of thirteen na- 
tions. The three principal people are the 
Hungarians, Szecklers (supposed to be 
descendants of the Petshenegurs) and 
Saxons (the German colonists above 
mentioned). The country is accordingly 
divided into three main divisions : 1 . the 
Land of the Szecklers, in the east, thinly 
peopled, and subdivided into three seats 
oi jurisdictions ; 3. the Land of the Hun- 
garians, in the west, which comprises half' 
of the population and extent of the coun- 
try, and is divided into eleven counties 
{comilaius) and two districts ; 3. the Land 
of the Saxons in the south and north, 
which is the best cultivated, and is divided 
into nine seats or jurisdictions and two 
districts. These three nations are called 
the United (Uniti ) ; the others, called the 
Tolerated (Tolerati), are Walachians, Ar- 
menians, Greeks, Moravians, Poles, Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians, Servians or Rasedan.-, 
Jews and gipsies. The last nu^ntionoih 
called also Pharaohs, and JVejv Peasant:^. 
lead a roving life, ami cannot b(^ induced 
to cultivate the land in a stationary 
of residence. The Walachians are the 
most numerous of the Tolerati Trade; is 
chiefly in the hands of Greeks and Arin»‘ 
Ilians. The Saxons are the most Indus 
trious part of the population, and in tljelr 
Land lie Hennarinstadt, tlie capital, witi: 
16,000 inhabitants, and Cronstaidt, tin 
principal commercial and mamifacturin^ 
place in Tran^lvania, with 30,000 iiihah 
itants. The Transylvanian nobility 
exemption from taxes, and from Ur 
count^jurisdiction, and other privilege 
The higher nobility, barons ami count.^ 
are styled ?iu]^fna/e5. The lower nobility 
are not altogether exempt froui taxe;^ 
this class includes those nobles who imv< 
no manor, the citizens of the free citie.-^, 
and the officers of the chase to the sove 
reign. The rest of ibe people coiiBists of 
the citizens of the other towns, emanri 
pated peasants andserfo. The Transyl- 
vanian estates are divided, in rerard to 
nations, into the Hungarian, Szeckler iind 
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Saxon tenches; in respect of religion, 
into the Catholic, Reformed (Calvinistic), 
Evangelical (Lutheran), and Unitarian or 
^Socinian tenches ; and, in regard to char- 
acter, into those of the prelates, of the mag- 
nates, and of the nobles. The diets are held 
in Hermannstadt. The estates have the 
right, in connexion with the crown, to 
make laws, impose taxes, and confer the 
rights of citizenship on foreigners. The 
revenue of the principality amounts to 
5,000,000 guilders. The four religions 
• above mentioned are privileged; others 
ai’e only tolerated. (See Military Dis- 
trict) 

Trapezoid, or Trapezium; a quad- 
rilateral figure of unequal sides, and, con- 
sequently, unequal angles. It is different 
from parallelograms (q. v.), which are 
quadrilateral figures, with the opposite 
sides always equal. The word is derived 
from the Greek rpancftov, which had the 
same meaning in Greek geometiy. 

Trap-Rocks ; an important class of 
rocks in geology, which derive their 
name from the Swedish word irapp(^ a 
stair, because they frequently divide into 
regular forms, resembling the steps of 
stairs. These rocks vary in texture, from 
an apparently simple rock to a confusedly 
crystalline compound, in which crystals 
of feldspar are disseminated. The pre- 
dominant substance in the members of the 
family is a simple rock, of which indu- 
rated clay (wackc) may be placed at one 
(‘xtreiiH*, and compact feldspar at the oth- 
er, the intomiediaUj members being clay- 
stone or clinkstone. In some cases, it 
toj-ms the whole mass ; in others, it is 
mixed w ith other materials in various pro- 
portions, producing gn^at diversities of 
aspi‘ct, w ithout any material variations in 
tin' iiindamental character. It often ap- 
pears lus if quartz, feldspar and horn- 
blciulc 4‘ompo.scd the mass, and various 
cii iMimstaiiccs determined their union in 
such a manner as to produce a large pro- 
portion of the different compounds miown 
as trap-rocks, sometimes the hornblende 
being in mass, at others the feldspar, 
while ilje <piartz rarely predominates. In 
other sitnations, confiisedly crystalline 
cf)mpounds have been the result. Quartz, 
feldspar and hornblende united form sie- 
mtr ; or feldspar and hornblende, without 
the quartz, constitute greenstone. The. 
comjmunds occasionally contain dissemi- 
nale.d crystals of feldspar, and thus become 
what are called greensttme porphyri^ 
{Mahase porphyroide^ French; Gnmkein 
Porphur^ Gforman). A paste of green 
hornbfonde, containing crystals offbl&par, 


constitutes the antimie green porphyry (the 
ophite of the French). Some of the trap- 
pean rocks are often vesicular, in the 
manner of modern lavas; the vesicles, 
however, being generally filled up by 
some mineral substances, which have 
been inftltrated into them subsequent to 
their formation. Such substances are 
either agates, calcareous spar, or some of 
the zeolitic minerals. From these cavities 
frequently being of an almond shape, or 
rather from the appearance of their solid 
contents resembling almonds in form, the 
term amygdaloid has been applied to rocks 
of this description. It must be understood 
that the base, or paste of the amygdaloids, 
is not constantly the sam^ but is liable to 
vary materially. A tr^rock is some- 
times both amygdaloidal and porphyritic 
at the same time. Other minerals besides 
those above enumerated occur in the 
trappean rocks, but cannot be considered 
as forming an essential part of them, with 
the exception of au^te and hypersthene, 
which, with the mixture of either com- 
mon compact, or glassy feldspar, consti- 
tute the avgite and hypersthene rocks. It 
would be inappropriate to the present arti- 
cle to attempt a notice of the various aspects 
under which these rocks present them- 
selves. It should, however, be remarked, 
that the term hasalt is applied to sub- 
stances which are not precisely the same, 
being sometimes given to a fine compound 
of augite and compact feldspar ; at others, 
to a minute mixture of hornblende and 
compact feldspar ; sometimes to dark, in- 
durated claystones, and finally to a com- 
pound of feldspar, augite and titaniferous 
iron. The last mixture seems that now 
most commonly termed basalt Basalt is 
possessed of a greenish, or brownish, and 
sometimes of an iron-black, color. It is 
difficult to break, and possesses a consid- 
erable degree of hardness. It is fusible 
into a black glass, and is magnetic. The 
iron which it contains, as is the fact also 
with greenstone, passes, when exposed to 
the air, into a further state of oxygenation ; 
and they are consequently generally cov- 
ered with a reddish-brown incrustation.-*- 
The whole family of trap-rocks have, on 
the one hand, a close alliance with volcan- 
ic rocks, and, on the other, with the more 
ancient rocks of porphyiy and granite. 
The gradation of trap-rock, having, in 
some parts, a volcanic character, into true 
granite, has been observed in a mountain 
near Christiania, in Norway. The lower 
rocke are meiss, over whiw occurs dark 
slate, in which are beds of blackish Ihne- 
stone, containing organic remains ' These 
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beds are covered by an enormous mass of 
poimlwry, varying in thickness from 1600 
to SOOO feet. In the lower part of the 
bed, the poi^hyry becomes vesicular, 
and changes into an amygdaloidal basalt, 
containing cirstals of augite. Basalt, as- 
sociated vrim porphyiy in enormous 
masses, often covers the primary moun- 
tains of the Andes. They are arranged 
in regular columns, which strike the eye 
of the traveller like immense castles in 
the sky. Porphyritic rocks may, in gen- 
eral, be redded as more ancient than 
basaltic rocks, as porphyjy most frequent- 
ly occurs intermixed with, or covering, 
transition rocks, and basalt is most com- 
monly associated with the secondary, stra- 
ta, which it eAher cuts through in the 
form of dikes, or covers unconfbrmably. 
Sometimes it appears to have broken the 
strata confusedly, and to have enveloped 
large portions of other rocks. All the 
trappean rocks give decisive indications 
of an igneous origin, not only in the 
shapes of their masses, but in their action 
on the adjacent rocks. Where basalt is 
in contact with gneiss, it becomes nearly 
compact, and approaches to the character 
of homstone ; and where greenstone rests 
on sandstone or clay, these rocks have a 
red and burnt appearance, and a hardness 
superior to what they possess in other 
places. Where they cross the coal strata, 
and come in contact with the seams of 
coal, the substance of the coal is, for sev- 
eral feet, converted into soot. At a greater 
distance from the trap, the coal is reduced 
to a coke or cinder, which bums without 
smoke, and with a clear and durable heat. 
At the distance of fifty feet from the dike, 
the coal is found in its natural, unal- 
tered state. The thickness of trap dikes 
varies from a few inches to twenty or 
thirty yards. The extent to which they 
reach across a country has seldom 
liaen explored beyond the mining 
districts. The longest in England ex- 
tends from the western side of Durham 
to Berwick, in Yorkshire. These dikes 
are generally harder than the rocks they 
intersect, and, when the latter are partly 
decomp^ed, often remain, forming vast 
walls of stone, that rise above the surftice 
of the ground. They also extend into the 
sea, and give rise to reefs of rocks ; and, 
when they cross the beds of rivers, they 
form forcis, and sometimes hold up the 
water, and occarion cascades, of which 
there are frequent instances on "the river 
Tees. From these circumstances, it seems 
conclusive that basalt and greenstone (and 
the same may be affirmed of the other vari- 


eties of trap-rocks) were throwp out in a 
melted state, like lava, and poured over the 
surface of the ground. The frequent occur- 
rence of trap-rocks forming isolated caps 
on distant mountain^ was mr a long time 
considered as opposing the hypothesis of 
the igneous origin of basaltic rocks ; but a 
more attentive observation of such dis- 
tricts has established the fact, that these 
isolated caps are parts of continuous beds, 
which have, in remote ages, been exca- 
vated by valleys, in the some manner as 
the beds of other rocks, which frequently 
form isolated caps on detached moun- 
tains. — The occurrence of thick beds of 
basalt, divided into regular pentagonal or 
hexagonal columns, and disposed in 
ranges of vast extent and height eai*ly at- 
tracted the attention of mankind, and 
gave rise to various theories I'especting 
their formation. Few countries in tin* 
world present more magnificent deposits 
of columnar basalt than the north part of 
Ireland and some of tlie Hebrides. The 
Giant’s causeway (q. v.), in the county of 
Antrim, constitutes a small part of a 
range of this description. The promon- 
tories of Fairhead and Borge, in the snnip 
range, are situated eight miles from earii 
other. These capes consist of various 
ranges of pillars and horizontal strata, 
which rise from the sea to the height of 
500 feet. From their abruptness, they 
are conspicuous, and form a pile of !jain- 
ral architecture, in which the rego.’-irity 
and symmetry of art ap[)ear to b(j united 
with the wild grandeur and magnificence 
of nature. Many of the columns in th<i 
ranges at Fairhead are 150 feet in height, 
and five feet in breadth. At tlie base, 
along the shore, is a wild waste of roek\ 
fraginents which have fallen from tJje 
dins resembling the ruins of ojjornious 
castles. At the Gianl’s causeway, the col 
umns rarely exceed one fool in hreailth 
and thirty in height. They are sharply 
defined, and the columns are divi<led iut«^ 
smaller blocks, or prisms, of one foot or 
more in length, whicli fit neatly into each 
other, like a ball and socket. The huvsalt 
is close-grained, excepting the upp(*i 
joint of the column, w^hich is often cellu- 
lar. The columns usually have five or 
six sides ; but some have seven or eight, 
and others only tliree. Beds of basalt 
that are not columnar, in some places lie 
over, and also under, the columns. The 
basalt of the beds is amygdaloidal. Tlie 
columns at Fairhead are not articulated 
like those of the Giant’s causeway ; but 
blocks, which are of great length, lie flat 
on each other. The trap formation ap- 
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pears to extend on the coast and inland 
about forty miles in length and twenty in 
breadth. The basaltic columns of the 
island of Stafia are too well known to re- 
quire a description. No formation of gen- 
uine basalt has hitherto been found on 
the North American continent, at least 
north of Mexico. But localities of the 
greenstone trap are found in several dis- 
tricts, and present nearly all the peculiar- 
ities of the true basalt, differing from it 
only in possessing a lighter green color, a 
Jess compact fracture, and a less decided 
columnar structure. A formation of it 
begins near the north Ime of Massachu- 
setts, and proceeds down the valley of the 
Connecticut to Long Island sound. Its 
first considerable elevations at the north 
are in Greenfield and Deerfield. It then 


is attended with great expense. The 
ophite, when handsome, is much prized. 

Trafpe, La, Trappists. In a valley 
of Normandy, thirty-four leagues north- 
west of Paris, Rotrou, count of Perche, 
founded a Cistercian abbey, in 1140, 
which, from its difficult access, he called 
Ija Trappe (trap-door). It was approached 
by no path, and the traveller was obliged 
to direct his course by the sun and the 
appearance of the trees. The deep si- 
lence of the wild valley, surrounded hy 
woods and rocks, was sufficient to sati^ 
the most ascetic disposition. In the six- 
teenth century, the monks, however, had 
become so licentious, that they were the 
terror of |;he surrounding country, rob- 
bing, murdering and kidnapping young 
females: this wild and lawless conduct 


appears in the borders of Belchertown, 
and forms mount Holyoke (1000 feet 
high), which, running eight miles west, 
disappears at Rock Ferry, below North- 
ampton. On the opposite side of the 
< >onnccti(5ut, it rises again in mount Tom 
to the height of 1000 feet, and so contin- 
ues about six miles towards tlie south, 
'flic same range extends into West 
.Sj)ringfield, Westfield and Southwick, 
Massachusetts, and, in Connecticut, forms 


procured them the epithet of the bandits 
of La Trappe.” In the seventeenth centu- 
ry, the abbey, then containing but six or 
seven monks, was conferred on De Ranc^, 
then (1636) ten years old, as a sinecure 
benefice. In 16m, after a youth passed 
in dissipation, he became regular abbot of 
La Trappe, and accomplished a most rig- 
orous reform of the monasteiy. The Trap- 
pists prayed eleven hours daily, and passed 
the rest of their time in hard labor and si- 


tlie Talcott mountain, h ariuingtoii, Meri- 
den and Southington mountains, and, hav- 
ing a Ik umber or subord inate parts and 
parallel ranges, terminates at East and 
\Vest Rock, in New Haven. Another 
extensive formation occurs in New Jer- 
sey, forming the summits of almost all the 
mountains between the western primitive 
iiighlands and the Hudson. The west 
hanks of the Hudson, for many miles 
above New York, present this rock in 
\r.ry well-jirojiouiiced columns, some of 
wiiich rise, with more or less interruption, 
in the Jieight of 150 feet. Again, this 
toek abounds in the vicinity of the Basin 
of Mines, in Nova Scotia, and upon the 
coast of Labrador, on the St. Lawrence. 


lent meditation. Beyond the sacred hymns 
and prayers, and their usual salutation. 
Memento moriy no word passed their lips, 
but even their wishes and wonts were in- 
dicated by signs. Their meagre diet con- 
sisted solely of fruits and pulse, fiesh, wine 
and butter being entirely prohibited. They 
received no information of what was go- 
ing on in the world, and no news from 
their relations; all their thoughts were 
devoted to penance and death, and every 
evening they dug their own graves. Lou - 
isa, princess of Cond^, founded a female 
order of Trappists. The Trappists were 
obli^d to leave ("ranee at the time of the 
revolution ; but they returned in 1815, 
when their house was restored to them. 


<lreenstone porphyries and sienite, as well 
as ophite, are found in many places in the 
vicinity of Boston, Massachusetts; and 
a variety of greenstone (supposed to be 
of older origin than that above described), 
sometimes called primitive ^eenstone, oc- 
curs at several places in New England, 
both in beds and dikes. — The trappean 
rocks, when free from vesicular .cavities, 
are valuable for architecture, especially 
the greenstone trap, which is quarried 
with little or no exprase, since it breaks 
naturally into angu&r piece^ with smooth 
faces. Basalt is wrought into vases, ta- 
bles for inscriptions, &c. ; but its woiking 


A traveller, who visited them in 1818, 
found their number to amount to a hun- 
dred, of whom more than half were lay 
brothers and^r^es dontUsj who pass only 
a certain time at La Trappe for the per- 
formance of some acts of penan^. The 
professed brothers wear a dark-colored 
nock, cloak, and hood, which covers the 
whole face. The order has, besides, three 
other houses in France, the abbey Jara, 
near Amiens, Mellerai^ in the department 
of the Loire Inforieure, and an abbey at 
St Aubin. Hiere ieu likewise, a feinale 
convent not ftr fiom La Trappe. 

Tsass. (See Cementt.) . 
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Trasuvcre. (See IKberJ) 

Travels and Voyages. Travelling 
has ^mys been one of the means of 
forming tlie character for the business of 
life, and for promoting scientific knowl- 
edge. By travelling, the ancients prepar- 
ed themselves to become legislators and 
philosophers, as, for instance, in the cases 
of Lycurgus, Solon and Pythagoras. He- 
rodotus travelled to study history. The 
statesman and the man of the. world, the 
scholar, ^e naturalist, the geogi*apher, the 
physician, the aitist, the merchant, .the 
political economist, the soldier, &;c., each 
has his own objects in tiRvelling. Young 
men who travel extensively by way of 
completing their education, should he 
well acquainted with the ancient and mod- 
ern classics, mathematics, the principles 
of trade, political economy, history, statis- 
tics and geography, and with one ormoi'e 
foreign languages. The main obj ect of tiie 
tour should be, in the first place, well set- 
tled, and all others be made subordinate 
to it. The young traveller should not 
strive so much to observe a great variety 
of things, as to learn accurately what is 
essential. (See Reichard’s Guide des 
Voyageurs.) In the history of scientific 
expeditions, the five following divisions 
may be made : — 1. The earliest age of 
the Phoenicians, down to Herodotus, 500 
B. C. The Phoenicians undertook the 
firet voyages of discovery for commercial 
purposes, or to found colonies. Their 
colonies did the same. Unhappily, the 
accounts of these voyages are very ob- 
scure (as, for instance, of the circumnav- 
igation of Africa), or couched in figures 
(like the first navigation of the straits of 
Gibraltar), or entirely lost. We know 
but little of their discoveries out of the 
Mediterranean sea. They discovered the 
island Ceme (Arguin), on tlie western 
coast of Africa, the Red seci, Madeira, 
and the Tin islands (England); they 
imported amber (probably obtained in 
their dealings with the Jutes). Their 
caravans to Asia and Africa gave them a 
knowledge of certain countries, beyoncl 
what we now possess. The Tyrian 
colony, the powerful Carthage, under- 
took sthl more extensive expeditions of 
discovery; but they are forgotten, and 
their results have perished with the state 
itself — ^2. The travels of the Greeks and 
the militaiy expeditions of the Romans, 
from 500 B. C. to 400 A. D. The Greeks 
made journeys to enlarge the territory of 
science. Besides the earlier travels of 
Herodotus, who has given faithfuUy the 
results of experience, and besides the al- 


most contemporary voyages of the Car- 
thaginians, Hanno and Himilco, we 
acquainted with the voyage of Scylax of 
Caryanda, who lived about the time of 
the Peloponnesian wai\ About 300 B. C., 
Pytheas of Marseilles first instituted as- 
tronomical observations, to determine more 
exactly the situation of places : he under- 
took two expeditions to the north ; but we 
unhappily possess onlyfi*agments of the ac- 
counts of them. He proceeded even to 
Thule (T^waZ, in Irish, signifies the norik)^ 
probably Iceland, where the floatingice fill- 
ed him with siii7)risc, and nortli-causterly as 
for as the Dwina, which he believed to be 
the Tanais, connecting, like a canal, the 
North sea with the Black sea. Instructed 
by the accounts of Alexander’s expedi- 
tions, and by the sight of the subjects 
which this king sent him, Aristotle en- 
larged the territoiy of geographical sci- 
ence. Soon after Alexander’s deatli, the 
materials that had been ciollecting since 
Herodotus were employed by Eratos- 
thenes, whom wc know only from Stm- 
bo, who, 300 yeai*s after (A. D. 10), pro- 
duced a new edition, as it were, of the 
works of Eratosthenes, in seventeen 
books. Since Alexander’s wars, Asia, as 
for as the Indus and Ganges, Jiad beeome 
better known, and the Greek Macedonian 
empu*es, that sjwaiig up there, still farther 
extended the knowledge of it. The ar- 
mies of Rome supplied, in tliis ptiriod, 
many materials for the knovvhulge of 
countries. Asia was directly known to 
them of India ; they obtained a knowledge 
from Egypt by means of commer- 
cial int.ereoun?e between the two coun- 
tries ; the nortlnn'ii part of Alrica was 
opened to them from Egypt to the Niger; 
and in Europe they iMM^ame ac(|uaiiite<l 
Avith the ])eninsulaof tlie l^yrenc^es, (hiu!, 
South Britain, Germany as Ihr as liie 
Elbe, Daeia and Pannoiiia. — 3. I'lie (‘x- 
peditioiis of the Germans and Norman^ 
till 900 A. 1). The migrations of the 
nations in the fifth mid sixtli (aMiturie-^ 
brouglit witli them information respecting 
countries which had been unknown or 
merely” the tlieatre of wild fictions. The 
Byzantines came in contact with many 
new tribes, respecting which its writers 
liave left us much vmuablo information. 
The Arabians have done much for tht? 
more accurate knoAvledge of the earth 
by their campaigns, their commerce and 
their scientific investi^tions. The sword 
c^ned to tliem a portion of North-eastern, 
Centi-al and Western Asia, Northern Af- 
rica ajfd Spain; and their commercial 
expeditions, by sea and land, extended as 
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ftr as the Jndian udands, China, and the now begins with Henry the Navigator 
interior of Africa ; but they have done and Columbus ; and we now first meet 
less for the scientific improvement of ge- with voyages of di^overy, properly so 
ography than for .the knowledge of difrer- called. The invention of the marineris 
ent nations. What the Arabs contributed Compaq between 1250 and 1320, by the 
by their conquests to this knowledm in aid which it furnished to navigation, led 
the eastern part of the known world, the to extensive^ voyages. The Italians, es- 
German tribes effected in the west, by pecially Venice and Genoa, first set the 
coming in close contact with the more examjple; but their commercial jealousy 
cultivated nations of the Western Ro- has deprived Us of much of the benefit 
man empire. Farther to the north, the of their acquisitions. Their commercial 
Normans did more than the Germans ; for gmns excited other nations to similar en- 
’ we are indebted to them for new, though terprises. The Portuguese wars with the 
but accidental, discoveries. In their Mohammedans made them acquainted 
voyages, they discovered the Faroes, Ice- with Africa, and the eagerness for further 
land in the year 861, Greenland in 982, discovery was encouraged and guided by 
the western coast of which was immedi- the Infant Henry the Navigator (q. v.), who 
iitcly occupied by Norman settlers ; and, pointed out the path to be pursued. Porto 
twenty years later, the Norman Bjorn, Santo, Madeira, the Azores, were discov- 
l>eing driven to the south-west by a storm, ered between 1418 and 14^ ; in the lat- 
discovered Winland (Wineland, so called ter year, Senegal also, and, soon after, Ar- 
Irom the wild grapes found there), prob- guin (the Ceme of the ancients). In 
ably the eastern coast of Labrador, with 1462, Guinea was reached ; and, in 1486, 
which the whole description agrees. The Barthol. Diaz doubled the southernmost 
great Anglo-Saxon king Alfred, who promontory of Africa, which he named 
filed in 901, set on foot, about that time, the cape oj Storms^ but which liis king, 
two voyages of discovery under two John II, called the cape of Good Hope. 
Normans, viz. Other, who proceeded from The Portuguese Vasco da Gama (^q. v.) 
Norway round the Nortli cape into the discovered the* passage to the Indies 
White sea to Biarmen (Permia), and around Africa in 1498 ; but Genoa con- 
Wiilstan, who went from Sleswick to the tinned to conduct its commerce through 
gulf of Finland. — 4. Besides the Com- the ancient channels, and Spain was so 
iiiercial and military voyages of the Arabs much occupied with the Moors of Gren- 
find Mongols, the travels of the Christian ada, that the enthusiastic Columbus could 
missionaries and some Europeans, down no where obtain a hearing for his plan of 
to 1400, furnish much valuable informa- seeking a new way to India towards the 
lion. Pilgrims undertook long journeys ; west. The Spanish queen Isabella final- 
?hc crusaders difiused a more connect ly gave* him her support, and he put 
kiiowledgeofSclavonian Germany and of his project in execution. Oct. 12, 1492, 
Asia ; and the popes even sent envoys to he came ^n sight of land, which proved 
rhe Asiatic sultans, and subsequently to to be an island (the island of Guanahani, 
fhc khans of the Tartars, to avert the or St. Salvador). On his third voyage, 
timber advances of these hordes. Boni- in 1^498, he reached the main land. About 
face did much for the better knowledge the same time (1497), Sebastian Cabot, an 
of Germany by his travels as a missiona- Englishman, discovered the coasts of N 
ry in 775, St. Otho for Northern Sclavo- America, from Labrador to Viiginia. 
u*ia in 1124, and Ansgarius, who died in In 1500, Cabral, driven by a storm, dis» 
H65, for Denmark and Sweden, There covered Brazil ; Bastidas discovered Ter- 
were also individual secular travellers, ra Firma, and Cortereal visited Labra- 
such os John Mandeville of England, in dor and Hudson’s b^. In 1512, Police 
1327 ; John Schildberger, a German sol- de Leon duKXivered t^orida, and Balbao 
dier, who was taken prisoner at Nicopo- crossed the isthmus of Darien, ajgd came 
lis, in 1396, by the Turks, and afterwards in sight of the Pacific ocean. It mis 
by the Mongols, and thus had an op- noW first known that a new continent had 
poitunity to become better acqu^ted been discovered, separated ftom Ada by 
with those nations. A hundred years be- a vast ocean, in vi^hich it iVas deemed 
fore, about 1270, the Venetira Marco Polo probable a second new world ex- 
travelled through ah Ada em for asCathay ist. Hie lean^ Fhnmtine Amerigo 
(China); and at the duhe timo with Schila- Veepucci (who ffied at Seirilku 151S) now 
betger, the tmilhers Zeno, two Venetian made Europe anqiminled nm the ehtsir- 
noMei^ undeidodk a jaiirtiey W the noltii. aeter of the newly-^^Bcbvered e&mtitdB 
•—5. Hie fifth period (from the year 1418) by his description. In 1519 et seq^y Feiw 
VOL. xif. 28 
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nrado ItiBigellan Bailed roimd the south- 
m eiltreiiiity of America, through the 
straits named from him, and discovered 
the wastem passage to the Indies. By 
degrees the interior of America emerged 
fibm tdiscurity; Cortez and Pizarro, Al- 
magro, Cartier and Orellana, made the 
most important discoveries respecting it, 
fiom ISStS to 1541. More accurate infor- 
matioti respecting the northern and east- 
ern parts of America was furnished from 
1559 to 1616 by Francis Drake, Fro- 
bisher, Heemskerk, Hudson and Baffin. 
Whedier Asia was connected with Amer- 
ica was as yet unknown ; but, in 1648, 
the Cossack Semen Deshnew proceeded 
fiom the river Kolyma, around the penin- 
sula of the Tchouktsches, through Beer- 
ing’s straits, to the mouth of the Anadir. 
What had been rendered tolerably clear by 
this voyage was reduced to a certainty^ in 
1726, captain Beeiing, who proceeded 
from the nver of the Kamtschadales, 
through the straits named firom him, to 
the peninsula of the Tchouktsches. This 
was confirmed by several subsequent 
voyagers, and by Cook, in his third voyage. 
They and Vancouver explored more par- 
ticu&rly the western coast of America. 
The North American revolutionaiy war 
made the coun^ still more known ; and 
much infbraiation was diffused respect- 
ing South Anmica bv the missionaries, 
such as the Jesuit Dobrizhofer, in Para- 
guay. The most light, however, has 
been shed on that part of the western 
continent bv the travels of Alexander 
von Humboldt (q. v.), the prince of Neu- 
wied (q. v.)^ ana those of several English- 
men and Germans in Brazil, (q. v.) The 
expeditions of discovery into ffie interior 
of Africa have been less productive. 
The Portuguese explored those countries 
only which were situated near the coast, 
in uie prosecution of their commerce with 
India. Prior to Vasco da Gama, the 
western coast was esi^lored, and after him 
the eastern coast (since 1497); but they 
did not discover the Red sea till the six- 
teenth cent^, although tbw were ac- 

a uainted with ^byssinia.— me Damien 
a Goes, De Bebug JSBSOmpiciSf eie* (Co- 
10|[ne^^ l574> Egypt was visited by 
pngsiiiii^ txit the knowledge of it remain- 
ed, nofw^lSsB, vWy hsperfeet. The 
BOI^ wes particularly ex- 

plotedf lMeed, by the Dutch; but fiuther 
mthonoid^ the BwedeaBpairinantt and 
Thimieilg Am peneWatc^ afterwards 

; and account of 


the sources of the Nile was confirmed Iqr 
Salt in 1809. A comprehensive plan feff* 
expltning the interior of Africa was pror 
jected, and has been hitherto pursued by 
the African association (q. v.), formed in 
England in 1788. Much light has been 
thrown upon particular countries by the 
travels of Burexhardt, Bowditcb, Mollien, 
Campbell, as well as those of lori Valen- 
tia and Salt to Abyssinia, those of Bel- 
zoni, Gau, Menu von Minutoli, to Egypt, 
and those of J. R. Pacho to Cyrene, in 
1824. In April, 1828, Cailli^ a yoimg 
French traveller, succeeded in reaching 
Timbuctoo (see CaillUj and Timbuctoo)^ 
and the Landers (q. v.), in 1830, traced 
the Niger, and discovered that it emp- 
tied into the Bight of Benin. (See Am-- 
cOf and JV^g-er.) Asia was first visited by 
the Portuguese, but subsequently chiefiy 
by the English and Russians. As early 
as 1498, Vasco da Gama discovered 
the coast of Malabar ; and, before 1542, 
almost all the south coast, mth its islands, 
and even Japan, were discovered by the 
Portuguese. But the coast alone was 
known, till, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the English laid the foundation 
of tbeur dominion in India, by which the 
interior of Asia has been opened to civ* 
ilized Europe. Farther to the north, th€ 
Russians undertook important expeditions. 
In 1577, Siberia was esmlored by the 
Cossack captain Jermak Timosejeff and 
the Russian merchant Stroganoff. In 
1639, Kopiloff reached the eastern coast 
of Asia, and soon after, Kamtschatka was 
discovered. Since 1745, the Kurile, and 
the Aleutian, or Fox islands, on the 
coast of America, have come to light; 
and in the north of Asia, Mfiller, Gmelin, 
Lepechin, Gfildenst&dt, Falk, and, above 
all, Pallas, have mode die most important 
expeditions, under the patronage of the 
Rusrian government. After Lap^rouse 
had already accurately determined tlie 
north-eastern coasts of Siberia, the Rus- 
sians explored the Caucasus and the Cas- 
pian sea, by means of G&rber, Reineggs, 
Klaproth, Parrot^ end Engelhardt ; Go- 
lownin described bis residence in Japan. 
The other rqgioits of Ask also became 
better known; Arabim by die travels 
of Car&tm Niebubrt who visited it under 
the direction of the Daniil gQV^nment,iii 
176L to add to the meaiis ftMr ittustratitig 
the Kble ; Persia, eliie% by those of J. 
Chardin, ftom 1664 lb 1677^ and, of W, 
by those eff Morkr and ; CMNlf 

those of Etpbbimm; 3yiiSb^ and ral- 
egdae^hy n^ans of pilgiimaaod eiploreni 
of antiquities. But the nofth of India 
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Thibet, 9110 the interior of the great East 
Indian islands, are still little known. In 
the Southern ocean, the Portuguese sus- 
pected the existence of a new world ; and 
the French jurist Bodinus, in bis Intro- 
duction to History, in 1610, gives five 
grand divisions of the world — Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. In 
1511, the Portuguese reached New Guin- 
ea ; and Magellan, in his circumnavigation 
of the earth, likewise visited the Southern 
ocean. But these discoveries, like those 
’ of Mendoza, Mindana and Guiros (1568 — 
1605^ remained for the most part unim- 
prov^, till the Dutch, in 1615, sent out 
Lemaire, Schouten, Hertoge and Tasman 
on voyages of discovery, and became ac- 
quainted with New Holland, New Zea- 
land and the Frieni^ isles. Dampienre 
shed new light, in 16%, on the countries 
in the Southern ocean, and Cook explored 
this new world so accuratelv, in 1768 and 
the following years, that little was left for 
Vancouver, Lap^rouse, Krusenstem and 
Kotzebue. The discoveiy of a coast 
near the south pole, made by British 
navigators in 1819, which was called 
New South Shetland, promises to add to 
the science of geo|^phv. (Respecting 
the latest scientific travels of British ad- 
venturers to the north pole, see JSTortk 
Polar Expeditions.) Hifoerto, there has 
been wanting a critical description of the 
various voyages of discoveiy. It would 
perhaps be me best methoa of studying 
geography, if the extension of geographi- 
cal knowledge, gradually produced by 
travels since the times of Moses and Ho- 
mer, could be brought before the youth- 
ful understanding in an orographical 
and hydrographical description. Many 
good materials for this obfoct are contained 
in Zeune^s .dnsickten (Berlin, 

1815), and his Goo, as well as in Spreng- 
eVs Geschichie der Geogregpk. J&itdeck-^ 
ungen^ in Von Zimmermann’s writings, 
and in Malte Brun’s History of Geography* 
Murray jmblidiied a Historical Account 
of the Discoveries and Travels in Africa 
(Edinburgh, 1817, 3 vola), has a Histori- 
cal Account of the Discoveries and Trav- 
els in Asia (Edinburgh, 1830, 3 vols.) ; and 
an Account of IMseoveir in N. America 
(1839). A chronological view of travels, 
with literary and bbgrephical notices, is 
a desideratum ; for im tMaempts of Stuck 
Hn bis maeh 

j^ueher de^^la Rieharderie and Beck- 
mann are impetfoet Eveb the great 
ooHeetioiis of iravcds wbieh have wetn 
publitfied by EbiHiinti, SpcangeL Ber- 
tiiifo, at Weimar-~B<&£ der ffkMig- 


stm Reisebeschr.^ extending already to 94 
volumes — hy Pinkerton, in London, 1808 
— ^1813, by Robert Kerr, in London, 1814, 
and by others, as well as Spiker’s Journal 
der iMndrund Seereiseny are not compiled 
on a strictly scientific plan. This is also 
the case with the Hist. Giniralt des 
Vojfogesy by Walkenaer (Paris, 1^6), of 
which three volumes have been published. 
The first gerqas of geography are con- 
tained in the Mosaic records, and the 
book of Joshua (1400 B. C.); in Homer, 
Hesiod, (1000 B. C.); Herodotus and 
Aristotle (444 and 330 B. C.); Hanno, 
among the Carthaginians (440 B. C.). 
(Respecting these works, see the modem 
critical geographers, Rennel, Gosselin, 
Mannert, Vosi^ &c.). Polybius, Hippar- 
chus, Artemidorus, added, 300 years 
afterwards, new accounts of travels ; Ju- 
ba, king of Mauritania, described Lybia 
as it vras in the age of Augustus, and 
Strabo, A. D. 10, collected all former 
discoveries in a comprehensive work. 
The same thing was done by Pomponius 
Mela, A. D. 50, and, twenty years after- 
wards, by the industrious Pliny. Under 
the emperor Adrian, Airian described 
Lybia; and Marinus of Tyre, in Phcenicia, 
A. D. 150, with his contemporaiy Ptole- 
my, fitted, with much more exactness, the 
situation of places. After them, geogra- 
phy ceased to be scientifically cultivated 
for upwards of a thousand years ; but the 
knowledge of particular countries gained 
much by excellent books of travels ; for 
instance, those of Pausanias (A. D. 170), 
Agathemer (A. D. 300^ Marcianus of 
Heraclea (A. D. 300), and Agathodaemon. 
To this time, also, probaMy belongs the 
Table of Peutinger. (q. v.) All that was 
learned from the migrations of the Ger- 
man tribes, and frcun the crusades, was 
collected by the fathers of the church, 
from whose (often fictitious) narrations, an 
Egyptian monk, Cosmas, commonly call- 
ed fndopleustes (Indus nayigatorj though 
he did not personally go lieyond .^khio- 

f na, conmiled his Chnstian Topography 
A. D. 450). About two centunes aner- 
wards, lived the geographer of Ravenna 
(Sprengel calls turn Guides but tnis is 
omy a corruption of his pc^W name, 
for he vriM a Goth), whose geography wo 
know only from the camless abridgment 
ot Galadro. , Several instance of maps 
now occur. The ix^p of Charfemsgne 
was a silver .tatdeL Besides these , ^ 
tian gaogiimhi^ ,thei?e weiw the 
writers. Wabad and Abuzeid, tmwfkd 
thron|0i the Eastern.’ oountries .4!^ 
end have left descriptions of thrir ridels 
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(A- D« 851--S77); Abu Idiak published 
(A. D. 920) hietraveb .fipom Khora^in to 
Sina. Massudi Kathbedidin of Cairo 
described (A* D* M7) Uie most celebrated 
kiogdoms of the three parts of the world 
then known imder the title the Gilded 
Meadow, and the Mine of Precious Stones. 
In the year 98^ Ibn Haukal gave a de« 
scription principally of the Mohammedan 
countries. About 114(^ apjieared the trav- 
els of the Almagrurim (the wanderers), 
and in 1153, appeared the celebrated 
Nubian geographer, the Sherif Edrisi. 
We ought to mention, moreover, the 
travels of the Je^ Benjamin of Tudela, 
of the Syrian Ibn al Wardi, and the Per- 
sian Uambullah, from 1160 to 1240. Ru- 
isbroeck (Rubriquis), a Minorite of Bra- 
bant, travelled, as ambassador from saint 
Louis to the great Mo|^u], through the 
chief part of Central Asia, and has left an 
account of the most interesting of his ad- 
ventures. Almost twenty years after Ru is- 
broeck, in 1277, Marco Polo of Venice 
travell^ through all Asia to Cathay (Chi- 
na). Fifty years afierwar^ AbuUed^ 
prince of Hamah, in Syria, wrote his 
geographical work. Description of the 
Inhdtiited Earth. In 1390, the brothers 
Zeno of Venice made a journey to the 
north, which one of their descendants has 
described. At this time, there also ap- 
peared several maps by the Persian Nas- 
sir Eddin, by Picigno, Mart. Sanudo, 
Andrea Bianco, Benincasa, Roselli, Brazl, 
Behaim, and Ulug Beg, a grandson of 
Tamerlane, in Samarcand. The first 
map, containing Americ^ was executed 
by the brothers Appiani ; another was 
soon after prepared by Ribero. About 
this time, 152^ lived Leo of Grenada, 
who composed a description of Africa. 
Fifty years afterwards, the famous Gerard 
Mercator, a German, published his charts, 
and the measurement of a degree was 
now made, for the first time in Europe, 
by Ferrel, Schnell, Norwood^ Riceili and 
Picard, between 1550 and 16^, 700 years 
after the, Arabian Caliph Al-Mamun had 
caused the first measurement of a degree 
in Asia. In the beginning of the sevens 
teenth century, the Austrian ambassador 
Von He#nereAein (q. v.) rendered a great 
service to the geomphy of Russia by hts 
Commmta^ies. At the end of the same 
century, EnmBirecht Kfimpfer traveled 
to Japai^ And has toft us the description 
of his travels, which are still very valua- 
ble. ^ Ihrtbe beriming of tbe^ ei^teenth 
centuiy, the metisurements of a degree 
by Cendamine and Maupertuis, and the 
mops of Swanson and Homann, must be 


noticed. The attempts of the Frenchy 
Swedish and Spanish mathematicians iS 
measure a degree under different latitudes, 
have been pursued in the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy, and, in 1818, the Briti^ astronomers 
united their exertions with the French. 
Our maps have been veiy much improved 
by this means, as well as by the tri^ 
nometrical surveys of various countnes, 
since the Cassini set the example in 
France. (See the Monai.^ Correapondenz 
of Zach, the Jllgemeine Geographiachen 
EDhemenderif the Aatranomiachea Jahrhuch 
or Bohnenberger and of Lindenau ; see, 
also, the article Geography,) 

Travesty (from the ll^rench traveatir^ 
to disguise) designates a comic treatment, 
particularly in poetry, of a subject whicli 
has been already handled gravely, so 
that it is, as it were, divested of its grave 
dress, and a comic one put on. Tra- 
vesty presupposes weak points in the 
travestied subject; it takes for granted, 
that an air of grandeur has been attempt- 
ed to be given to littleness. But, in fact, 
most travesties purposely degrade the 
sul^ect treated, in order to make it appear 
ridiculous. In its proper character, — that 
of ridiculing littleness, which has assumed 
the shape of greatness, — ^it differs essen- 
tially fiom parody, which employs the 
existing poetical diress of a grave sub- 
ject, for clothing a ridiculous one. Both 
depend on contrast, and, though they 
may excite a laugh, hold a very inferior 
place among the various species of po- 
etry. It has been asked whether they 
are at all admissible. As respects paro- 
dy, which only imitates the form of a 
grave composition, but without ridiculing 
its subject, tliere seems to be no sufficient 
reason for condemning it entirely. But 
travesty, being a direct attempt to throw 
ridicule on subjects of an elevated char 
acter, seems less entitled to indulgence. 
Still, however, when the poet" merely 
seizes upon the weak points which heac- 
tualiy finds in the midst of greatness an^l 
dimity, and exposes them in a fonn 
a&pt^ -to produce a comic effect, he 
wjll divert his reader, witliout degrading 
the truly noble, or impairing the effect of" 
works of an elevated character — a re> 
proach wbigh has been so often brought 
against travesty, rinoe the time of L;i 
Mothe. The nnest comic productions of 
the Greeks sprung from this freedcmi of 
rmitii ; and, though the Grecian spirit tu- 
clined more to the narody (for instance, 
tlte Batmehompomo^ ( 9 - v.), the paro- 
dies of Matron, ana bis friimietits, in 
Atbenseus ii, 5, and inaumerable passages 
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of Anstophanes), travesty was yet by no 
means umijpown by them^ but showed it- 
self with equal boldness in the produc- 
tkms of the fine arts, and in comic po-^ 
etry; the highest' of their gods were 
' mMe to appear in works of scfulpture, 
and on tlie stage, in a comic character. 
The question, however, still remains, 
whether travesty is not a dangerous game, 
and especially in the case of such na- 
tions as have a natural tendency to levity, 
or in ages when taste has degenerated, 
lost its susceptibility for the great and no- 
bble, and become eager for amusement 
solely. In such cases, travesty undoubt- 
edly tends to encourage a tendency which 
is already excessive ; and even m those 
cases in which it may be allowable for 
the sake of the satisfaction to be found in 
a hearty laugh, it requires a sound judg- 
ment, teth in the writer and reader, and 


fhtiguing, and the prisoners are relieved 
every eight or ten minutes. 

Treason. Treason, the crimen Ueecc 
mcffestaiis of the Roman law, is consid- 
ers to be the greatest crime that can 
possibly be committed. All crimes are 
remrded by the law, and punished, as 
ofmnces against the peace and dimi^ of 
the community; and that crime vimich at- 
tacks directly the supreme authority of 
the state, is tife most aggravated and 
heinous. Such is treason, or high trea- 
son ; the minor species, or petty treason, 
being a treachery to some political or re- 
ligious superior, who is not the chief of 
the state. There is no offence in the U. 
States that passes under the name of petty 
treason, nor does there seem to be any 
subject to which the appellation could be 
given, excrat an offence against a gov- 
ernment or one of the states, to which it 


should be enjoyed with much caution, to 
prevent it from exciting a sickly craving 
for amusement. Travesty is either purely 
comic, the fiee effusion of a sportive hu- 
mor, or it unites with the object of mirth 
that of satire. It may exhibit the ridicu- 
lous side of a subject, or may merely at- 
tack the form in which it is presented, 
and show the incongruity between the 
two. Either mode is consistent with the 
general aim of satire, the lashing of foUy 
and vic^. In respect to its form, the tra- 
vesty is either lyrical, epic or dramatic. 
Among the modems, the French have 
the most writers of travesties, as Mari- 
vaux, Scarron (who travestied Virgil), 
and Moreau ; the Italians possess a tra- 
vestied Iliad, by Lorodano, which does 
not, however, correspond to the true ob- 
ject of travesty ; the Grermans have, be- 
sides several smaller lyrical poems of 
the kind, a travesty of the iEneid, by 
Blumauer (q. v.), which often runs into 
vulgariw, but is not without wit. Cotton 
and Philips have travestied Virgil’s iEneid 
in English. There are also various other 
English travesties, but generally too vul- 
gar to be worthy of mention. 

TreadmiIiI., an instrament of punish- 
ment, lately introduced into England and 
this country, condsting of a wheel, 
about twenty or twenty-five feet wide, 
with steps on its external surface, upon 
which the criminals are placed. Their 
weight sets the wheel in motion, and 
they maintain diemselveii in an li^ght 
fiosture means of a hmrizontiu Mr 
fixed above them, of whieh they keep 
hold. The power thus obtained may be 
applied to die same purpose as Water 
power, steam, &c. The exercise is very 


could not be properly applied, since these 
governments are, in some respects, su- 
preme. Treason is, accordingly, difier- 
ently defined, in reference to what is the 
supreme power of the state. In a mon- 
archy, it & considered to be the betray- 
ing or the forfeiting of allegiance to the 
monarch ; but in a community not gov- 
erned by a Buprome hereditary chief; it 
has reference to the government, or Ae 
whole body of the community. This 
crime can be committed only by a sub- 
ject of the sovereign power, or a citizen 
of the state to which he owes allegiance, 
and only a^nst such sovereign or state ; 
and it consists essentially in renouncing 
his allegiance, and putting^ himself in the 
attitude of enmity or hostility. A traitor 
puts himself in the some rmtion to bis 
own sovereign or state that a pirate holds 
to dl states and governments. As alt vio- 
lations of the laws are acts of disrespect 
and disobedience to the authority by 
which these laws are enacted and aa- 
ministered, Socrates considered the act 
of escaping fi^m prison, and so avoiding 
the pum^ment of death, which awaited 
him, as inconsistcint with his allegiance to 
his state, and a sort of treason, and, for 
this reuK>n, refused to make use of the 
means offered fbr Mb escape. But what- 
ever opinion may be formed of the force 
and .extent of the obligation of obedience 
to the laws In genenJ, there is a charac- 
teristicat' distinction betwem other viola- 
tkms or eyMions of the laws, and trea* 
scHi, Which orime conshaa ih betraying, 
setting at defiance, or making war against, 
the fRiprome authority. Such is the dia- 
tihguiahing cbanestenstic of tiMsen, ki 
the applieitieii of which to paitloiilar 
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lu^s, there has been a i^reat diversity. 
No one subject of leffisktion and juridi- 
cal interpretation has heen more fruitful 
of abuse, oppression and cruelty. The 
more arbUrebry ipoyemments, whether 
popular, aristooratical or monarchical 
(for all these species may be equally ar- 
bitrary), have construed the most indiffer- 
ent ana insignificant acts into treachery 
to the government, and a forfeiture of the 
sacred pblimtions of alleriance. In ^e 
reign of Inward IV, in England, a citi- 
zen of London said be would make his 
son heir of the crown, meaning the rim 
of the house in which he lived, for 
this pun, he suffered death, under a con- 
viction for high treason. In the same 

a n, a gentleman, whose favorite buck 
been killed by the king, in hunting, 
said, in bis vexation, he wished its horns in 
the belly of the person who had coun- 
selled the king to kill it ; and, as the king 
liad killed it of his own accord, and was 
so bis own counsellor, this expression 
was construed to be high treason, for 
which the party suffered death ; though 
one of the justices of the court in which 
the judgment was given, justice Mark- 
ham, chose rather to leave his place 
on the bench, than to assent to such a 
judgment Those convictions were had 
under the species of treason, which con- 
sists in compassing or imagining the 
king’s death. It was under the same de- 
scription of this crime, and in pursuance 
of a still broader interpretation of it, that 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, order- 
ed a man to be executed, for dreaming 
of the tyrant’s death, on the pretence, that 
he would dream of only that which had 
occupied his waking thoughts. This 
was construing to be treason what was 
not even the act or thought of the party 
executed. But, when some act of the 
party accused has been considered requi- 
site to constitute this crime, instances 
have occurrki, of constmetivo treasons, 
which were little more than dreams. Al- 
gernon Sidney was condemned in the 
court of king’s bench for treason, while 
thejnfkmous Jeffreys was chief justice, 
and executed in pursuance of the sen- 
tence, in the time of CWles II, on the 
proof of some abstract speculations on 
the subject of government, found in his 
hand^wrifing, in bis private cabinet, and 
not proved to have been shown to any 
other, persem, or intended publication. 
Thm construed to m an act of 
treason* bedauae Mcribere eH agere (to 
^te is to act} ; and, mK>n this coostruc- 
t!6ii* he was executed for whia was little 


more, in a juridical view, than a waking 
^clream reduced to writhig. legisla- 

tion of pariiament, during the reign of 
Henry Vill, seconded the capricious and 
arbitraiy disposition of that monarch, by 
creating a multitude of descriptions of 
high treason, such as stealing cattle by 
M^lshmen ; counterfeiting foreign coin ; 
wilful poisoning ; execrations against the 
king, and calling opprobrious names by 
public writing ; licentious solicitation of 
the queen or a princess ; a woman’s be- 
coming married to the king without first 
disclosing any deviations from chastity, 
which she might have committed ; judg- 
ing or believing the king to have been 
lawfully married to Anne of Cleves ; der- 
ogating from the king’s royal style or 
title ; assembling riotously, to ^e number 
of twelve, and not dispersing on procla- 
mation. It would be tedious to enumer- 
ate all the acts, which, by legislative 
enactments or judicial construction, have 
been brought under the denomination of 
treason, and, on the iniputation of which, 
men have been barbarously put to death. 
The present law of treason in England 
rests substantially upon the statute of the 
twenty-fifth year of Edward III, which 
comprehends seven descriptions, viz. 1. 
compassing or imagining the king’s death : 
2. violation of me lung’s companion 
(meaning the queen), his eldest daughter, 
unmarried, or the wife of his eldest son 
and heir ; 3. levying war against the king, 
in his realm ; 4. adhering to his enemies* 
in his realm, and giving them aid and 
comfort in the realm or elsewhere ; 5. 
counterfeiting the great or privy seal ; (>. 
counterfeiting the money of the realm, 
or bringing into the realm any counter- 
feit of the national coin ; and, 7. slaying 
the chancellor, treasurer, either of the 
justices of tlie court of king’s bench or 
common pleas, or of the justices in eyre 
or of assize, when in the discharge ol’ 
their judicial functions, in open court. 
To the provisions of this statute others 
have been added, by other statutes, re- 
lating, 1. to Papists ; 2. to falsifying thr 
coin ; 3.- to the Protestant succession in 
the house of Hanover. Some of thesis 
laws have become obsolete by the extinc- 
tion of ^ die Pretender’s branch of the 
reigning family, and the laws in relation 
to Papery have been materially modified 
and miH|gttted. It is evident, from the 
preceding enumeration of now or 
heretofore considered hi England as con- 
stituting treason that this is a subject of 
legiriation and juridical adminitaration, in 
which the liberty of the subject or citi- 
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zen Is veiy deeply concerned. “Thenatu- fliin{>iy beheaded. The mode of execu* 
ral inclination,’’ says Mr. Rawle, in hi0 tion in the U. States is by hanging. By 
View of the Constitution of the U. States, the English law, a conviction of treason 
^ of those who possess power, is to in- works forfeiture of lands and goods to 
crease it. Histoiy shows that to enlarge the crown,and attainder olf blood ;so that 
the description of treason has often been no person can inherit an estate to which 
resorted to, as one of the means of in- he must derive a title thro^h the person 
creasing power.” The governors, whetb- convicted of this crime. I^is attainder 
er for life or fixed periods, or by heredi- may be reversed, that is, the punishment 
tary right, or election, or merely the right of the traitor’s heirs for his offence may 
of the strongest, in estimating what acts be remitted by act of parliament, as was 
of disrespect, indignity, or hostilities to done in resmct to the heirs of Algernon 
themselves, or to the government of Sidney. The constitution of the U. 
which they, for the time being, form a States also provides, upon this subject,, 
part, shall to considered as treacheiy to that no attainder of treason shall work 
the state, and a dissolution of the ties of corruption of blood or forfeiture, except 
allegiance, are, veiy naturally, liable to during the life of the person attainted, 
err on the side of exaggerating the trea- (See Blackstone’s CammenktrieSy b. 4, c. 
sonable character and tendency of con- 6 ; Dane’s Jlbridgment^ c. 199 ; Rawle’s 
duct. As fer, therefore, as the influence View of the Constitution of f&e United 
of self-esteem, and a love of the exercise States ; Chitty’s Crimincd Law,) In the 
of power, are to be guarded against, it is French code phud^ the term high treason 
important to limit me discretion of the no longer occurs. Crimes against the 
governors, in putting a construction upon peace and safety of France, and against 
the conduct of the governed, in this re- the person of the king, or of the royal 
spcct Accordingly, by the constitution family, are punished with death and the 
of the U. States, treason is declared to conflscation of properly {Code PhudjA- 
consist in only two of the descriptions of 75—102). The Prussian code deimes 
acts already enumerated, viz. 1. levying high treason as that crime which has for . 
war against the U. States, or, 2. adhering its object a subversion, by violence, of 
to their enemies. The framers of the the goveriiment of the state, or which is 
constitution, not stopping at the limita- oirected against the life or liberty of its 
tion of the species, have also prescribed the sovereign, and is distinguished, both from 
kinds and degrees of proof requisite to the LandesverriUhereiy § 100 (by which 
conviction, by the provision, that no per- the state is exposed to danger from foreign 
son shall ^ convicted of this crime, un- powers), and from crimes against the in- 
loss on the testimony of two witnesses to temal tranquillitv and security of the 
the same overt act, or on confession in open state, and from the crimen Itesce nu^esta* 
court. On the construction of this arti- tis^ or of personal injury to the dignity 
cIp, as to what shall be considered a of the head of the state. The Austrian 
levying of war, we refer to Dane’s Abridg- penal code of 1805 defines high treason 
inent, chapter 199, and so, also, as to the to be, 1. the violation of the personal 
interpretation of what shall be considered safety of the sovereign, and, 2. under- 
as the giving aid and comfort to enemies, takings for effecting a violent revolution 
This crime may also be committeil. of the government, or for produciM or 
against any of the states, by the citizens inereasing a danger to the state from 
owing allegiance to them, respectively, abroad. The Ovarian code (1813, of 
The punishment of treason is nothing Feuerbach) assumes a kind of trea£id]i,. 
loss than death, and, by the laws of some without giving a definition of it, of which 
states, a peculiarly crud death ; as in the the first degree is called high treason, and 
cases of Ravaillac and Damiens in France, is committed by attacks on the person of 
The English law condemns the convict the king, with the intention of killing' 
to be drawn to the place of execution, him, taking him prisoner, or delivering^ 
there hanged, and cut down alive, and him into the hands of the enemy, and by 
emlio welled, and his entrails burned while attacks on the indejpendence and ' consti- 
he is yet alive ; then he is to be beheaded tufton of the state. Asristing the enemy 
and quartered. But the more barbmus is treason the second degree: treache- 
and revolting pahs of this punish- to the stafe^ by the deUveir of piqiers, 
ment are umiallv remitted, the convict belongs to die third obss: in the 
being drawn to the place of execution, it fburth, veiy difibrent acts are tHX>ttj|^ to-^ 
is true, but on a hurdle, and not on the gether, such as au^hig to a fofOlgife 
ground, and, when he arrivra/there, is power, on aticottMOrsfe|^c{dtongil« 
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the state, injuring foreign sovereigns and 
ambassadors, inducing snbjects to emi- 
grate, afad levying soldiers for foreign 
pdwCrs. In the new plan of 1822 (by 
Gfitmer), diese ideas are somewhat diimr- 
cntty arranged. The second class of 
treasons Is united whh high treason ; the 
idea of treason against the state is limited 
to the third class ; and the fourth is brought 
under the tide of actions dangerous to 
the security of the state. High treason 
is disdngiiished from other cnmes, inas- 
much as it is regarded aa wholly mrpe- 
trated, i. e. is obnoxious to the fuH pun- 
ishment of the }aw, so soon as the de- 
sign is evinced bjr acdons, and inasmuch 
as diose are participators in it who are 
acquainted with treasonable projects, and 
do hotTeveal them. 

Treasurt. In the U. States, the de- 
partment of the treasury is under the 
management of the secretary of the 
treasury. (See Secretaries.) In England, 
there was formerly a lord l^h treasurer, 
who was the principal omcer of the 
crown, and under whose charge was the 
treasure in the royal exchequer. He was 
invested with his office bv the delivery of 
a white staff to him by the king. But for 
upwards of a century, the ‘management 
of the treasury has b^n put in commisi^ 
sion. There are five commissioners, 
among whom are the first lord of the 
treasury, and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The former is considered as 
prime minister, and has the appointment 
of all offices employed in collecting the 
revenues of the crown, the die^sal of 
all places relating to die revenue, and 

K wer to let teases of crown lands. The 
ter, to whom is specially intrusted the 
revenue and expenditure of the nation, 
commonly takes the lead of the ministeri- 
al party in the house of commons, in 
which the seats occupied by that ptuty 
are called the treasury benches. The 
fices of first tordjof foe treasthy and cban- 
ceUor of foe exchequer are sometimes 
united in foe same person, when the 
fosmgit ik a commoner, as in foe case of 
Pitt and Canning. 

Trxbia ; a river of Iti^, duchy of 
Parma,whicb fidhi'intD foe Po above Pia- 
cenxa. It is noted as foe scene qf Kanni- 
baPsseeond victory over foe Romans {me 
iMid wio 8^ of Su- 

warrowV vjetoiy over foe FiJdacb in 1799. 
TagBisoiaH w TxmAiiqsAiir. (mciently 
aciQr of Asiade TMu^^ 
it^,^ a pacMie, wifo ajumm on foe 
Black founded^ a CM colony of 
£• ; tat 4P 3^ N. ; pop- 


ulation estimated at about 15,000. The 
houses, mostly built of stone and lime,arq 
of a mean appearance. It contains eighteen 
mosques, eight khans, five baths, and ten 
Greek churwes, and is foe residence of 
a pacha and a Greek metropolitan. The 
trade is considerable. The present walls 
are built of foe ruins of the ancient edi- 
fices. The castle, which is much neglect- 
ed, is situated upon a rock, and its mtch- 
es are cut in the rock. Trebisond was, 
at one time, the capital of a small king- 
dom, erected by Alexius, a Byzantine 
prince, at the time when the capital of 
the empire was captured (1204) by the 
Latins, or crusaders from the West. (See 
Byzantine JBmpire.) His successors as- 
sumed foe imperial title, and continued 
to bear their family name, Comneni. 
(q. V.) After this little state had existed 
for two centuries, Mohammed II besieged 
and captured the king in hk capital ( 1461 ), 
and incorporated the kingdom with the 
Turkish territories.— See Fallmerayer’s 
History of the Empire of Trebisond (in 
German, Munich, 1827). 

Trebuchet, or Cucking-Stool. (See 
Cacking-^ol.) 

Trecht, Dbecht, Tricht ; termina- 
tion of many Dutch names (derived from 
foe Latin frq/ccfuin, passage, ford), as Dor- 
drechtf Utrecht^ Mastricht (passage of the 
Masa, Meuse). It is the same os the Ger- 
man Furt. (q.v.) 

Trecxschutt ; a sort of covered ves- 
sel, sixteen to twenty -six paces long, and 
three to six briiad, drawn by horses, and 
used in the Netherlands on the canals. 
They go at fixed times from one town to 
another, and have generally a large apart- 
ment for all the travellers, together with 
a cabin for those who wish to be private. 

Tree. (See Plant.) 

Tree-Nails ; certain long, cylindrical 
wooden pins, employed to connect the 
planks or the ship^s side and bottom to 
foe corresponding timbers. They are 
suiierior to spike iifuls or bolts, which are 
liable to rust and iMsen. The thickness 
of the trae-naila is usually proportioned to 
the length of the ship, allowing one inch 
to every hundred feet. 

Teeb or Libertt. (See Liberty Tree.) 

Tremolite. (See tiombknde.) 

Trenches are, in g^eral, all those 
works wbicli are used m attacking a for- 
tress f hence, when a siege j[o. v.) is com- 
menced, foe trenches areaaia to be open- 
ed. Ditches are dug from three to five 
fe^ deep, feom ten to twelve feet broad, 
and foe earth ts^en from tbem is thrown 
up on the side toward the fortress, to 
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afford a defence against the shot. In ordeci he commenced a gazette at Au:*Ia-Cha>- 
Co protect *the j^anks, the ditches are so pelle, which he conducted for some time 
extended as to reach beyond the fortress, with considerable success. His wine 
This gives to the trenches a zigzag form.^ trade foiling, he returned to Germany, 
Trenches of this-kind were first used by and was employed in various political 
the French, at the siege of Harfieur^ missions.^ At Vienna, he received new 
1449. The idea\>f this mode of proceed- favoia from the empress, Maria Theresa, 
ing is found even among the ancients, who bestowed a pension on the baroness 
Sometimes the besieged construct coun- Trenck, which, however, she lost on the 
ter trenches {contre approcht8\ to the death of that princess, for whom Trenck 
extreme point of the trenches of the be- composed a funeral oiatioii and ode. He 
siegers, and place cannon on them. then retired to his castle of Zwerback, in 

Trenck, Frederic, baron von der, a Hungary, where, for six years, he devoted 
Prussian officer, born at Konigsberg, in himself to agricultural pursuits. He also 
1726, was the descendant of an ancient published, by subscription, various works 
family. In his youth he displayed ah ad- in prose and verse, including thehistoiy 
venturous disposition, and, at the age of of his own life. After an exile of forty- 
sixteen, was admitted to the court of two years, he was permitted to revisit his 
Frederic the Great, as a cadet in the regi- native coimtiy, in 1787, when he was 
incnt of guards. The king made him his kindly received by the successor of the 
aid-de-camp, and, in the seven years’ great Frederic ; and he had an interview 
war, Trenck greatly signalized himself with the princess, to whose favor he had 
An intrigue with the sister of Frederic owed so many of his misfortunes. The 
involved him in severe misfortunes, and revolution in France found a ready par- 
ho was at length imprisoned in the for- tisan in Trenck, who published some po- 
tress of Glatz, under pretext of his car- lidcal pamphlets, which involved him in 
rying on a correspondence with his cous- disgrace with the' Austrian government ; 
in, Francis von der Trenck, commander anff he not only lost a pension which he 
of the Pandoors in the service of Austria, had hitherto received, but also suffered a 
Having effected his escape, his relation, short imprisonment. Towards the end 
geriercd Lieven, who was m the service of of 1791, he revisited France, but was 
Russia; persuaded him to go to Moscow, arrested on suspicion of being a secret 
where he was exceedingly well received, emissary of the king of Prussia, and im- 
f laving visited Sweden, Denmark and prisoned at St. Lazarus. There being no 
Holland, he returned to Vienna to take evidence to support this charge, he was 
possession of the property of his cousin, accused of having taken pai't in a con- 
wIjo died in 1749, and then took a jour- spiracy in the prison, for which he was 
ncy to Italy. On his return, he was ap- ^illotined, Julf 25, 1794. 
pointed a captain of Austrian cuirassiers, Trent ; a city of TVrol (ii;^ Latin, TW- 
and, joining his regiment in Hungary, he dmlunij ccJled by the Italians TVento, and 
(’ontribiited materially to its improvement by the Germans TVtenl), fonnerly capital 
in discipline. The death of his mother of a princely bishopric of the same name, 
raking place in 1758, he went to Dantzic sixty-five miles north-west of Venice ; 
to arrange the disposition of her proper- Ion. 11^ 4' E.; lat.4£P & N.; populafion, 
t \’, when he was arrested and conducted 9603. It is situated on the Adige, in a 
to the fortress of Magdeburg, where he delightful valley among the Alps ; but its 
remained in close confinement till 1763. climate is subject to great extreme^ being 
His involuntary seclusion was devoted to intensely cold in winter and hot in sum- 
i I leffectual projects for effecting his escape, mer. It is surrounded with walls, and 
to study, and to writing verses. Being at contains a cathedral, two other chur<^hes, 
length set at liberty, probably through the an hospital, a gymnasium, and a lyceum or 
interference of the princess Amena, he central schooh The street are tolerably 
wf^nt to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he fixed wide and well paved, the bouses general- 
t)Ls residence, and, in 1765, married the ly old. The mhabitants are employed 
ilaughter of a burgomaster of that ci^. p^Iy in the niamifacture of silk, and 
Literature, politics, and Commerce as a pjortly in the culture of vines end tobacco, 
wine-merchant, then alternately epga^ Trent is remarlnble for a ftmotis council, 
hLs attention. He wrote a piet^ wtified coinmencCd in IMS, feiihinated 4, 
the Macedonian t^ profossCd de^- 1563, having oontiihied^ wHb more or 
sign of which was to uiiinask the cfaarec- less dazmg cf|^fafteen yesss. 

ter of Frederic II, and edited a weekly (Seo the nekt article*) . ’ 

paper called the Friend of Men. In ITTS, TkenIp, Coiiimii. Op. 
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tiw of tile ehuvdi) whioh hitti been the 
objeei of die cotmcih Cbwtanee end 
Beelei diepoUerof the pofM would not 
euiler to be canM into eset^on. Pius 
Ily ib 1460^ forbade en appeal to a Mneral 
cotinci), and Julius II renewed this pro- 
liibitiott in 1513. But to such a council 
only could Cadudie Christendom look fbr 
the accomplishment of its earnest wish 
fbr a thorough reformation of the church; 
and, in the course of the German retbr- 
manon, even the Protestant princes ex- 
r>res86d their desire fbr such an assem- 
blage of the clergy. The emperor Charles 
V urged it zealously. He found it a veiy 
effectual mode of alarming the pope, and 
curbing the Protestant princes, and thus 
controUing both parties, to persevere in 
demanding that a council should be con- 
voked on German soil; for whilst the 
pope justly feared the questions which 
might come under investi^tion, the Ger- 
man Protestants dared not, on account of 
the Catholic states, refuse at least to ac- 
cept a proposal, which, in realiQr, was of 
, importance only for the latter. Charles 
solemnfy announced a council to the 
states at the diet of Augsburg, in 1530, 
and, in order to prevent ms summoningit 
also, preparatioiis for ft were made in 
Rome. Accoidinffly, Clement VII, in 
that same year, ifecreed it, but without 
fixing the time ; and Paul III, his succes- 
sor, appointed it to be held, May 37, 1537, 
at Mantua. As the conditions offered by 
the duke of Mantua were not acceptable, 
the place was changed to Vicenza, and 
May 1, 1538, was fixed upon, when, as no 
pielates aniyed, it was again delayed tlU 
Easter, 1539 ; and, as neither France nor 
Germany consented to the place selected, 
it was again postponed to an indefinite 
period, in consequence of the resolu- 
tions of the diet of Ratisbon, in 1541. Paul 
summoned it agmii for Nov. 1, 1543» and 
showed bis wiuhigness to choose a Ger- 
man ci^ by naming Trent. His legates 
arrived there Nov. 32 ; but a war of the 
emperor with^ France gate oocasimi to 
another pos^nement to a more conve- 
nienttime. I^ch a time t^ pope believ- 
ed he «hfd found amidgE the prepasations 
of ^Cbarlos against the Protemmts, and 
snmmoned the council to meet on March 
1.5, 1545. The cardinabllel Mcmte, Ccr- 
vino della Croce, and t arrived at 
Trmt, at the appointed time, as nresHliiig 
legates ; but as foe number or bishops 
(twan^y.aiid envoys who^ followed was 
hut^asfoJh foe time was spmt in disputes 
about fimk, and in pleasure exeuniions ; 
the sfUsaier passed away, fotring which 


foe prehtss came and went, till at length, 
at the command of the pope, Dec. 13, 
1545, the general council of iVent (iSs- 
crosancta acumemea ei ganentlis aynodua 
IVidentinOj prmaukniibiua lagoHa a^oakli* 
cit, thus called in the papal Inief ) was sol- 
emnly opened, twmQr-five bishops and 
some other prelates being present In the 
succeeding confidential conferences, it 
was agreed that committees of bishops and 
doctors of theology should prepare the 
subjects to be trosled in particular and 
general meetings (not public sessions of 
the fiithenr)^ the proposed decrees and 
canons should be aecided by a mmority 
of votes (the votes being reckoned, not 
by natio^ as at Constance, but by heads) ; 
the public sessions in the cathedral, %vith 
mass and preaching, should be merely 
ceremonial acts, for publishing and con- 
firming the resolutions that had been 
adopted. This method of voting by 
heads, of which the Italian prelacy and 
the titular bishops (who were both bn the 
side of the pope) formed the majority ; 
and the circumstance that the committees 
were chosen and instructed by the leg- 
atee, was sufficient to give a turn to the 
council according to the will of the pope, 
who had formed, at Rome, a particular 
assembly of cardinals to consult upon the 
affiurs of the counciL Add to this the 
vigorous, proud and domineering spirit 
or the caidinal Del Monte, entirely de- 
voted to his master ; bis daily, nay, hour- 
ly, correspondence with him by nutans of 
an uninterrupted line of couriers, which 
brought to him, according to the chang- 
ing resolutions of the pope, public and 
private directions fbr every aspect of af- 
faii^ and many other arrangements by 
which the Roman policy was able to in- 
fluence the assembled prelates according 
to circumstances. Hence even the Ital- 
ian bishops were heard to complain, that 
the council was iKit a free one. Princes 
and people expected frem this union of 
holy men the abolition of almses which 
had been long complaiiied of, and an im- 
provident of llie cliurcb in its head and 
members, which would obviate the objec- 
tions of foe iVotestmts, and induce them 
to return to the bosom of foe Catii- 
olie eburefa. The imperial envoys open- 
ly urged foat this ahoiw be the chief ob- 
ject of their labors, yet, in foe second 
am) liihrd aearions, Jan- 7 and Feb. 4, 
1546^ nofo^ was dene except the read- 
ing of rake for foe xBgvmdm the 
fiifoem whik at ^ eakiftatkine to 

extirpate her^ciS and of foe Hirene creed. 
From the fourth to foe^hfoof April, when 
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five arehbishope and ftrty^eight iHflbope time, held no session, ahd, as the empe^' 
were olreddy assembled, two decrees ror Artnly refused to consider the assem*- 
were enacted, in which tte reception of bly at Bologna as a council, and as the 
the Apocrypha into the canon of the Holy bishops departed, one after another, the 
Scriptures was taken for granted ; tradition pope at len^ declared, in a bull of Sept, 
was declared of equal authori^ with the 17, 1549, the council adioumed. After 
Bible ; the Latin translation or the Bible, his death, the cardinal Del Monte, Feb. 8, 
known by the name of Vtdgaie^ was re« 1550, ascended the papal chair, under the 
ceived as authentic ; and the church was naiOe of Julius III, and formally un- 
declared the only legitimate interpreter nounced, at the desire of the emperor, 
of them. From these, as weU as from the reassembiing of the council of Trent 
the decrees of the fifth, sixth and seventh in that very year. His legate, the cardinal 
•sessions, June 17, 1546, Jan. 13, and Marcellus Crescentiua, a man of a pas- 
March 3, 1547, on the doctrines* of origi- sionate temper, came with two nuncios to 
nal sin, justification, and the seven sacra- Trent, and opened the council, Mi^ 1, 
inents, till then not confirmed by a statute 1551, with the eleventh session, lliia 
of the church, it was evident that the second period commenced with little 
pope and his legates had the intention of splendor, on account of the small number 
placing Catholicism in pointed contrast of prelates nresent ; and even when the 
with the doctrines of Protestantism. To influence or the emperor bad brought to- 
each of these decrees, several canons, that gether the German archbishops, besides 
anathemas against those who dissented many Spanish, Italian and German bish- 
Irom them, were added. In order to pay ops, in all sixty-four prelates, yet, on ac- 
some attention to the wishes of the nation, count of the deficiency of theologians, 
strenuously supported by the emperor, the only the subjects of future deliberations 
iegatesadaedsomedecrees,forthe purpose could be decided upon in the twelfth ses- 
of refonnation, to those intended merely for sion, Sept. ^ 1551. France krot back its 
the settlement of doctrines. The duties bishops, as in the first period or the coun- 
of preachers, and the administration cil, and presented, in this session, protes- 
nf the inferior offices, from the bishops tations against the rantinualion of it, by 
downwards, were more suitably arrang^, its envoy, James Amyot, on account of 
without, however, radicaUy attackiiig the the then existing political contentions be- 
|)revaiiing abuses. Even by these half tween king Heniy and the pope. Nev- 
nieasures, the lemtes feared they had ertheless, the fathers proceeded in their 
\ielded too much; and, as the violent work. The Jesuits Lainez and Salme- 
contentions between the prelates and the ron, who had been sent as papal dieolo- 
tdergy of various orders, the bold asser* gians, bad a decisive influence upon the 
tions and proposals of the imperial en- decrees, wbichnow, laying aside scbolas- 
voys and German bishops, made the tic difforences, were briefly and precisely 
course of the deliberations continually drawn up respecting the Lord^s supper, 
more doubtful, and a speedy vacancy of penance, and extreme unction, and were 
the papal chair was anticipated, the leg- published, the first with eleven Canons, in 
4ites made use of the false rumor of a pes- the thirteenth session, Oct. 11, the two last, 
tilence in Trent, and, in accordance with with nineteen canons, in the fourteenth 
a power long since received from. Rome, session, Nov. 15. Th^ added to this 
ta the eighth session, March 11^ 1547, re* two decrees of reformation on the Juris- 
solved upon transferring the assembly to dietion of foe Imiiops^ in which the limits 
Bologna, which was immediately follow- of foe episcopal autliority, and foe causes 
cd by the departure of the Italian fa- admitting of appeal to foe pope, were de- 
thers. The solemn protestations of foe termine^ encroachments in foreign dio- 
emperor ^inst tUs measure compelled ceses^ and abuses in exerciring the rights 
eighteen bishops, lh>m bis states toTOtber of ptUronage, and in foe drese of the 
with foe bishop of Trent, cardiniu Ma- cleiOT, were prohibited ; ahd foe privi- 
ilruzzi, to remfun in that city, whilst foe leged ecclesieimcal bodies, univeiwtier, 
legates, with mx archbishop^ thirty-two rntmasteries, hoepittt^ foe., were exempt- 
bishops, and four gisneiUto of relij^^us oi^ ed Aom the jforisdietion of the bidieps. 
<krs, contented foemsehre^ B(%Mm in Tbm Cttons^coniieeted wMl ftur dogoniatic 
the uinihand tehfo sessidnsi A|Ml 31 and dectlte coBtilned only m ebn^ 
June 3, Vrifo puMliihing repeated decrees defonittoii tbsi epiinxtoe er ii^ 

of a^oummem, witbe^ deeiding ftiirfoer end yit foe^ pdpe hid 'tefifod 

upon foe subject of foe c^uctL The foe noiesnuits, by several niMM, ^ 
nominal council at Trent, in the' mean take part in this act of foe eo ui W |^ foe 
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emperor insisted on their admission. 
Some envoys of the Protestant powers 
appeared, indeed, at Trent ; those of Bran- 
<ieuburg in order to obtain fh>m the pope 
the cotilEunnation of prince Frederic in 
the archbishopric of Magdeburg, those of 
Wfiitenibera, and deputies from the cities 
of Upper wrniany, to please the empe- 
ror, and peiiiapB aim at the instigation of 
the Sector, Maurice, whose own envoy 
turrived there Jan. 7, 1552, and obtained 
nn audience Jan. 24, in a general assem- 
bly. To his extreme vexation, the cardi- 
nal legate was obii^d to consent, that the 
Protestant theolo^ans also should be 
heard, and provided with safe conducts. 
In order to cut off every possibility of an 
agreement with the Protestants, be had 
composed a decree on the consecration of 
priests, entirely in the spirit of Gre^ry 
VII ; yet the emperor gained his object, 
and, in the fifteenth session, Jan. 25, this 
<lecree was not published, but only a 
postponement of the deliberations was 
resolved upon till the arrival of the Prot- 
estant divines. Under the imperial pro- 
tection, the divines of Wfirtemberg and 
Upper Germany (from the cities) now 
a^ came to Trent, and the Saxons were 
already on their way thither, under the 
conduct of Melanchthon. These meas- 
ures, however, were only a stmtagera on 
the part of Saxony, in order to lull the 
emperor into security, as was soon evin- 
ced by the sudden commencement of 
hostilities on the part of the elector, Mau- 
rice, who forced the emperor to fly, and 
the members of the council to disperse. 
They resolved, accordingly, in tlie six- 
teenth session, April 8, upon its adjourn- 
ment for two years, without having oven 
commenced negotiations with the Prot- 
estants. Amidst these circumstances, of 
the ^atest disadvantage for the authori- 
ty of the pope, the treaty of Passau, and 
the religious, peace of Augsburg, were 
<!oncldd^, and two Cattolic^ princes, the 
Roman king FerduBand, and the duke of 
Bavaria, even ventured, at their own risk, 
to grani to their Protestant subjects the 
priraem of the cup, tbo^h the council 
had refuBed them permission so to do. In 
France, ahe increasing power of the Prot- 
estants threatened to extort similar, and 
still greater prtvilwes ; and because pope 
Paul ly (1555 — 5^ would hear nottiina 
of any council held without the city of 
Rome, the French Idsbops thought of 
aununoning a national synod, for the set- 
tlement pf the refigiojus disputes. Paul’s 
Picks IV, saw bitnMf compel- 
ledt and IS&lj to reassemble the 


genera] council. Altliough Uio Prote^ 
tauts did not accept the invitation, ana 
the French government, rejecting the pre- 
vious decrees of the council, demand^ 
an entirely new and independent council, 

J ret it was reoiBened, Jan. 8, 1562, by six 
eaates of the pope, under the presidency 
or the cardinal, prince Hercules Gonza- 
^ of Mantua, with 112 bishops, mostly 
Italians, four abbots, and four generals of 
religious orders. In the eighteentli ses- 
sion, Feb*. 26, a decree was merely pub- 
lished for preparing an index of prohib-* 
ited books; but, in the nineteentn. May 
4, and in the twentieth, June 14, it was 
again resolved to delay the publication 
of new decrees. This delaying was a 
common means of the Roman policy to 
avoid opposition ; for France, as well as 
the emperor and Bavaria, repeated their 
pro[)ositions for the reformation of tlio 
church, and for the admission of the laity 
to the cup in the Lord’s supper, the mar- 
riage of the priests, and a revision of the 
laws concerning forbidden meat ; and, be- 
sides, all the bishops, except those from 
Italy, agreed in the opinion so odious to 
the pope, that the episcopal power and 
rights were not of papal but of divine 
origin. But, in consequence of the ma- 
jority of the Italian bishops, the reNiilts of 
the votes were always in favor of tlie 
views of the Roman court. Thus there 
were passed, in the twenty-lii*st and twen- 
ty-second sessions, July 16 and Sept. 17, 
1562, the decrees inspecting the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, and the sacrifiei? 
of mass, allowing preparatory explana- 
tions in the vernacular languages ; hnt 
the laity were referred to the pope, as re- 
spected their demand for the cup in tlaj 
Lord’s supper. In these sessions, there 
were present 230 prelates, besides the? 
ambassddoi's of tlie Catholic courts ; and 
the number was increased, Nov. 13, by 
the arrival of the cardinal of Lorraine, 
with fourteen bishops, tliree abbots and 
eighteen theologians, finiri France, wlio 
not only gave new strength to the o]»posi- 
tion, but also proposed tliiity-four articles 
of reformation, which could not but lx? 
exceedingly ofiensive to the Papal party. 
This party, therefore, i-esorted again to 
delays, and postponed the next session 
from one month to another. Gonzaga, 
who was generatty . esteemed for his up- 
rightness, but who was fottered in every 
step by the directions which be receivetl 
from toe Roman court, died meanwhile, 
March 2, 1563 ; and, in bis the new 

le^es Moroni and Stavageti presided, 
who amused the ftthers with empty for-^ 
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* malidoB and theological disputes, so that 
at*lengtli the imperial and French courts 
were convinced that no reformation of 
the church was to he expected from this 
council, and still less a peace with the 
Protestants, who entirely rejected the 
council. Moreover, the cardinal of Lor- 
raine was won over to the Papal party by 
secret promises of personal advantage; 
and, although the German, Spanish and 
French bishops had hitherto zealously 
maintained the divine origin of their pow- 
er, yet, at length, either tired out by length 
of time, or influenced by intrigues, they 
consented to a decree respecting the con- 
h'ecration of the priests and the hierarchy, 
c‘.ntirely in accordance with the views of 
the pope, which received public confir- 
iriation in eight canons, in ^ the twenty- 
third session, July 15, 1563. With equal 
pliability, they sufiered to be passed, in 
the twenty- fourth session, Nov. 11, the 
decree respecting the sacrament of mat- 
rimony, in twelve canons, in wliich the 
celibacy of the clergy was enjoined ; and, 
in the twenty-fifth and last S(?ssions, Dec. 
3 and 4, the hastily-composed decrees re- 
.spcuniiig purgatory, the worshij) of saints, 
relics and images, the monastic vows, 
indulgences, fasts, ]>rohil)ition of certain 
kinds of food, and an index of prohibited 
books ; the last of which, together with 
file (*om[U)sition of a catechism and brev- 
iary, was Icfc to the ])opc. In the dc- 
«‘rres of reformation, published in 
these hist five sessions, which contained 
mostly iiisignilicant or self-evident ordi- 
ojinces, or at least the same repeated only 
with diffi'rent words, provision was made 
for liie removal of the prevailing abuses, 
ha* the coiifennoiir and administration of 
‘^niritual ofiices and sinecures, The 

most useful [provision was that for fouiid- 
tug seminaries for the education of the 
cierg}’, and lln^ (jxanii nation of those to 
h>‘ ordained. At the close of tite last 
<sion, the cardinal of Lorraine exclaim- 
‘‘Curscil ho all }ien;tics !’’ and the 
ruv lates joined in the cry, “ Cui-sed, cui*s- 
.1 vso tliat the dome resounded with 
fiiur im])recation8. Thus ended tbo 
ouncii ot‘ Trent, the decrees of which, 
ugneil by 255 prelates, perpetuated the 
:<‘pamtion of the Protestants from the 
>atbolic churcli, and acquired, with the 
alter, the authority of a symbolical book. 
The pope confirmed them, Jan. 26, 1564, 
n their whole extent. The chief object 
»f this council, the gaining back of the 
•rotestants to the Catholic church, was 
lot attained, and the points of dissentiori 
'ctween the Roman and the Greek 
von. XII. 29 


churches were marked out so distinctly, 
as to ’ leave no hope of any future recon- 
ciliation. By its decrees, the Catholic 
doctrines were more exactly determined, 
and many abuses remedied, though the 
worst and most pernicious were left. 
These decrees were received without limi- 
tation in Italy, Portugal and Poland ; in the 
Spanish dominions they were restricted 
by the statutes of the kingdom ; in France, 
Germany and Hungary, on the contrary, 
they met with an opposition which grad- 
ually resulted in a silent approbation of 
the doctrinal decrees on the part of the 
Catholics, but has always prevented the 
reception of the decrees of reformation, 
as irreconcilable with many laws of the 
respective countries, although the real 
improvements ordained were cheerfully 
received and put in execution. For the 
explanation and interpretation of the de- 
crees of this council, Sixtus V, in 1588, 
instituted a council of cardinals, the con- 
tinuation of which was found necessary 
by his successors. The works which 
have been written in support of, and op- 
position to, the council of Trent, the last 
that has been held, are very numerous, 
and many exhibit great talent. During 
the sessions of the council, Calvin wrot«r 
his antidote against the council of Trent, 
and, in 1560, when pope Pius VII order- 
ed the reassembling of the council, ijjo 
Lutheran princes of Germany issued 
their Concilii Tridcntini deertiis opposita 
Gravamma, and even down to recent 
times, works have continued to be writ- 
ten on it, though the notions of Protcis- 
taiits arc now too well settled to indueii 
them to spend much time in refuting its 
decrees. The fundamental ciTor con- 
nected with this council was, that 
Catholics and Protestants could supj)ose it 
possible to reconcile their differences by 
means of a council, which could only 
bring them out in stronger roliefi It v/as, 
in fact, the great mistake of the time to 
suppose that truth could be settled by re- 
ligious disputations. But, though it is 
easy to see now that a union between tlte 
Catholics and Protestants was impossible, 
it was not easy to see it then ; and we can 
hardly blame men for wishing tb prc)- 
duce harmony in Christendom. Even at 
a much later period, men like Leibnitz 
believed in the possibility of a reunion of 
the churches. 

Trenton; the metropolis of New Jer- 
sey, in Hunterdon coun^, on the east 
bank of Delaware river, opposite to the 
falls ; ten miles south-west of Princeton, 
thirty north-east of Pbiladdphia, irixty 
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BOllith^est of New York, one hundred 
and sixty-seven from Washington , lat 
40^ 14' N. ; Ion. 74® 39' W. ; population 
in 1830, 3942; in 1^, 3935. It is the 
fourth town in size in New Jersey. It is 
pleasantly situated, and incorporated with 
city privileges. It contains the state and 
county buildings, and houses of worship 
for Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists and Friends. The Delaware is 
navigable to this place for sloops, but is 
not navigable, except for boats of mode- 
rate size, above the falls. At the fbot of 
the falls is an elegant covered bridge 
across the river. Trenton is distinguish- 
ed, in the history of the revolution, for 
the victory gained by general Washing- 
ton over the British army, on the 36th of 
December, 1776. The American army 
crossed the Delaware on the night of tlie 
35th, during a violent storm of snow and 
rain, and attacked the enemy on the north 
and west parts of the town. A detach- 
ment of the army had been ordered to 
cross the river and secure a position at 
the bridge, to prevent the escape of the 
British troops ; but, owing to the oxtrcinc 
difficulty of crossing the river, this part 
of the plan failed, and almost 500 of the 
troops escaped. The British lost 30, who 
were killed, and about 1000, who siirren- 
dered. The American loss was 2 killed, 
3 frozen to death, 5 wounded. 

Trepanning ; the operation of open- 
ing the skull, by means of a surgical in- 
striiinent, adapted for the puq>o.se. The 
instrument used is called a trepan^ or tre- 
phine^ and consists of a handle, to which 
is fixed a circular saw, or hollow iron 
cylinder, of about an inch in diameter, 
called tlie crown^ Irom the centre of 
which projects a sharp perforator, called 
the centre-pin. The u|3per part of thcj 
centre-pin screws into a hole at the top 
of the crown ; its use is to steady the 
trepan before the teeth of the saw have 
made a sufficient furrow to prevent it 
from slipping; for which purpose it is 
pushed down below the level of the teeth 
of the saw, and fixed in the centre of 
the bone to be removed. The trephine 
difiers from the trepan in having its 
crowturfixed upon and worked by a com- 
mon transverse handle, like a gimlet, in- 
stead of being turned by a handle, like a 
wimble or centre-bit, as is the case with 
the ti*epan. The former is used in Eng- 
land and the U. States ; ^e latter is De- 
ferred by the surgeons of continental Eu- 
rope. The trejj^hine performs only a 
semicircular motion, imparted by the 
pmnation and supination of the band. 


the teeth being so arranged as to cut, 
whether the instrument is Aimed fitrni 
right to left or the reverse. The trepan 
is turned completely round and round on 
its own axis. The operation is performed 
in the following manner: — The hair is 
first removed from the portion of the 
skull to be taken out, and incisions, in the 
form of a cross, or of the letter T or V. 
are made quite through the scalp, in or- 
der to expose the bone. The centre-piii 
is then nxed, the trephine or trepan is 
put in motion, os above described, and 
the operation is continued until the bone 
is sawn through, which is then removed 
by the forceps. The divided scalp is 
finally placed, as nearly as possible, in its 
natural situation, and dressed. The aper- 
ture in the skull gradually becomes closed 
with soft granulations, which slowly ac- 
quire a hard consistency. Until this is 
the case, the patient must wear a thin 
piece of horn, or plate of metal over the 
aperture. The operation of trepanning 
is resorted to only for the purpose of n*.- 
licving the brain from pressure. Such 
pressure may be caused by the depression 
ofaportion of the cranium, or it may be pro- 
duced by an extravasation of blood, or by 
the lodgment of matter betwixt the skuil 
and the dura mater^ occasioned by a bloAv 
upon the head, or the inflainniutioii of 
the membranes of the brain. 

Tressan, Louis Elisabeth do la Vergno. 
count oi; was born in 1705, at Mans, went 
at an early age to Paris, and became a('- 
quaiiited with Voltaire, Fonteiiolle, and 
other celebrated men, by wdiom In' wn- 
confirmed in his love of Jiteratnr**. In 
1723, he entered the army, and ath i 
wards travelled in rnly. VVhem iho wnv 
broke out between France and Aiisiiia, 
he was appointed aid-de-camp m ti;» 
duke de Noailles, with whom Jh‘ was 
the siege of Kehl. He also distinguislad 
himself at Esslingen and Philipsburg, in 
1734. In 1741, be was employed in Flan 
ders. In 1744, he. was made marerhal 
de-camp, and served at the sieges of i\h-- 
nin, Ypres, and Fumes. He was aid-de 
carnp^o the king at the battle of Font< 
noi, where he was wounded. In 1750, 
he was appointed governor of Toulouse 
and Fretich Lorraine, and, soon after, 
made grand marshal to the ex-king of” 
Poland, at Luneville, where he remained 
till the death of that prince. In 1781, 
was admitted into tlie French academy, 
and took up his residence in Paris, where 
he died, October 31, 1783. Ho publislicd 
a translation of tlie Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto, which, together with oxti'acis 
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ond traDslatione of many other Italian 
and old French romances, appeared in 
Im (Euvres Choiaies dt Treaaan (Paris, 
1787 — ^91, 12 vols., 8vo). He also wrote 
ReJkjdona aur VEaprit ; Diacoura^prononci 
it VAcad. de JSTanci ; Elo^a^ &;c. 

Treves (in German, Trier ; anciently, 
Auguata Trevirorum) ; a city in the Prus- 
Hian province of the Lower Rhine, capi- 
tal of a government of the same name, 
formeriy capital of an electorate and arch- 
bisliopric, on the Moselle ; Ion. 6° 38' E. ; 
• Jat. 49° 47' N. ; population, 9608. It has a 
picturesque situation in the centre of a 
large valley lying along the Rhine, and 
open to the north-west and south-east, but 
ronfined on the other sides by gentle emi- 
nences covered with vines ; and the envi- 
rons abound with gardens. It contains 
the late elector’s palace, now converted 
into barracks, a cathedral, nine churches, 
seven convents, three hospitals, a lyceum, 
ainl a public library. A university was 
founded here in 1454, but converted by 
the French, in 1794, into a central school, 
now styled a gymnasium. Treves is the 
iriost ancient, and among the most cele- 
brated, cities of Gemiany. It contains 
joany Roman antiquities: coins, medals 
and inscrii>tions are frequently dug up ; 
and the remains of the baths are exten- 
sive. The archbishopric of Treves Was 
the oldest in Germany ; the archbishop 
was the second elector (q. v.) of the em- 
pire, and had the title of “arch-chancellor 
of holy Roman empire, for Gaul and 
Aries.” Ky the peace of Luneville (1801), 
"frt've's was annexed to France, but, since 
i1k‘ peace of Paris, lias belonged to Pnis- 
>ia. TIk* gymnasium has a libraiy of 
7<^,0()() volumes and 2000 manuscripts. 
\mongthe churches, that of Our Lady 
is oiK' of the finest monuments of Ger- 
man archiUM'ture. The arch called the 
hlni'k galf’^ from its color, is the most im- 
portant JtotTtan monument in Germany. 
'TKEvrso, Duke of. (See Morlicr.) 

'ruE WES. (See HigJdanda^ 

'ruiAD {three in one). The number 
ilire<^ was thought holy in tlie earliest on- 
!>qnity. (See, lor instance, Numbers xix, 
12.) Tliis must have its reason in the 
nature of the number. The number 
dirce represents to us unity and opposi- 
tion, iJie principle and the moments of 
tlevclopement, or opposition, and the con- 
la'cting unity (synthesis). It is the first 
uticven number in which the first even 
one is contained ; herein lie its peculiar 
signification imd perfection. Even in an- 
ti< julty, it could not escape attention, that 
this number is to be found wherever va- 


riety m developed. Hence we have 
beginning, middle, end, represented in 
the heavens by rise, point of culmination, 
and setting ; morning, noon, evening, and 
evening, midnight, morning ; and in gen- 
eral, in the great divisions of time, the 
past, the present, and the future. In 
space, also, this number three occurs, as 
ill above, midst, and below ; right, midst, 
and left ; and in general, in the dimen- 
sions of space, as length, breadtli, and 
tliickness or depth. To the eye, the 
number three is presented in the regular 
figure of the triangle, which has been ap- 
plied to numberless symbolical represent- 
ations ; the car perceives it most per- 
fectly in the harmonic triad. (See the 
next paragraph.) As the triple is also the 
basis of symmetry, the three-figured form 
is found in architecture and in simple 
utensils, without any particular reference 
to symbolical or other significations. Of 
this’ kind are the triglyphs in architecture, 
the tripod, the trident, the three thunder- 
bolts of Jupiter, the ancient three-stringed 
lyre ; though the number three has in 
these objects, as well as in the three-head- 
ed Cerberus, other more symbolical rela- 
tions. Even in our thoughts, we meet 
tlie triad in position (thesis), opposition 
(antithesis), and union (synthesis)^. 

Triads Harmonic ; a compouna of three 
radical sounds, consisting of a funda- 
mental note, its third, and its fifth. Of 
these three sounds, the gravest is called the* 
fundamental^ the fifth the excluded aoundj 
and the third the harnumical mean. This 
division of tlie fifth into two thirds is 
performed in two ways ; first, harmoni- 
cally ; as when the greater third is lowest, 
in which case, the triad is said to be per- 
fect and natural ; secondly, arithmeti- 
cally ; when the lesser third is lowest ; and 
then the ti-iad is called fiat or imperfect. 

Trial. (See /wry, and Proceaa^ and 
Mittermaiers German Penal Procedure^ 
fyc., compared toilh the English and French 
(2 vols., Heidelburg, 1832). 

Triangle, in geomeliy ; a firare of 
three sides and three angles. Iriangles 
are either plane or spherical. A plane 
triangle is one contained by three right 
lines; and a spherical triangle is one 
contained by three arcs of great cir- 
cles of the sphere. Triangles are denom- 
inated, fh>m their angles, r^hl. obtuse^ 
and acute. A right-angled triangle is that 
which has one right angle ; an obtuse- 
angled triangle is such as has one ob- 
tuse angle ; and an acute-angled triangle 
is that which has all its angles acute. 
The triangle is the most important figure 
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iu geometry ; and its vaiious lines bear the 
most interesting relations to each other. 
(See TVigonometi^.) 

TaiANGUiiAR Compasses are such as 
have three lera, or feet, whereby to take 
off any trian^e at once ; much used in 
the construction of maps, globes, &.c. 

Triangular Numbers are a kind of 
polygonal numbers, being the sums of 
arithmetical progressions, the difierencc 
of whose terms is 1. Thus, from the 
arithmetical numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, are 
formed the triangular numbers 1, 3,6, JO, 
15,21. 

Triangulating. In survej'ing, the 
larger the space the more complicated is 
the labor. A number of points are taken 
as the apexes of the angles of triangles, 
into which the space is supposed to be 
divided. This process is called iriangu- 
lallng. Triangles are chosen on account 
of tlie ease, with which, if some pai*ts of 
these figures are given, the others can be 
calculated. In those surveys in which 
the spheroidal form of the earth must 
bo taken into consideration, astronomical 
operations are necessary ; accurate instru- 
ments are to be prepared for measuring 
angles, such as theodolites, reflecting sex- 
tants, &c.' The longitude and latitude of 
)>laces, at least 140 miles distant from 
each other, must be accurately determin- 
ed, and their meridians must be marked 
on the ^und. These points then form a 
network, to be afterwards filled up, and are 
supported by a great basis, obtained as 
well from accurate measurement as from 
trigonometrical calculations or careful 
tnangulating. This basis is situated, if 
possible, in a meridian, and is astronomi- 
cally determined. In each of the chief 
triangles, a system of smaller triangles is 
calculated; the whole is then divided into 
square sections, each of which coiituins 
some of the points trigonomolricuUy as- 
(jcrtained in what we have called tlic net- 
work. These furnish the means of sur- 
veying in detail, and of exafniuation. 

Trianon; the name of two palaces 
near Versailles. Great Trianon (/« 
Grand Trianon) has a front of 384 feet, 
and is remarkable for the beauty and lux- 
uriance pf its gardens, laid out by Le- 
n6tre. The palace, built by Mansard in 
the Oriental style, is but one story high. 
At tlie end of the park of Great Trianon 
is k Petit IVianonj Little Trianon), which 
consists merely of a pavilion in the Ro- 
man style, wim English ^rdens. This 
little pm^e was the mvorite resort of Ma- 
rie Antoinette, and Was therefore exposed 
to the violence of the populace during the 


revolution. Great Trianon was much vis- 
ited !)y Napoleon, and the decree of Aug. 
3, 1810, was dated here. (See Continent 

Tribe {tribus)l Romulus divided the 
inhabitants of Rome into three bodies, 
thence called tribes, each of which had a 
presiding officer [tribunus)^ and was di- 
vided into ten curini. Servius Tullius 
divided the inhabitants into four parts, 
which still retained the name of tribes. 
To these four city tril)cs (tribus urbanev) 
were added the rural trilies [tribus 7'us- 
tic(B)y the luimher of which was gradually 
increased to thirty-one. In the comitia 
iribiitay in which the people voted by 
tribes, the lower magistrates, the ordinary 
magistrates, and the provincial magis- 
trates, were chosen, laws were made, 
and criminal trials, not capita), conduct- 
ed, &c. 

Tuibonian, a (•elebrated statesman un- 
der .Justinian, a nativ^e of Side, in Ram- 
phyJia, Wiis distinguished for his great 
learning, particularly in jurisprudeiic<\ 
which gained him the favor of the empe- 
ror, and raised him to the highest offic<*s 
of slate. He became queslor of the ])al- 
ace and consul ; but his vices mafic him 
obnoxious, and he was removed (532), in 
consequence of a sedition, but again re- 
stored to his former dignities. He was 
notorious for avarice and taking bribes ; 
but his learning and ability preserved him 
the confidence of Justinian, who nanuifl 
him, with nine other civilians, to prepare* 
the new code, with sixteen others tf> cfini 
pose the digest or pandects^ and with two 
others to draw up the iiistitutf's. (Sin* 
Civil Ijtiw.) Tribonian was cliargi.d with 
being the secret enemy of Christ iauit\ , 
v/ith atbeisiri, and atlachmeiU to pag;u» 
ism ; but these cliarges are not susiaiitt -i 
by sufficient ])roof He fliod 5 

Triuhacuis. (See RhtfUrn.) 

TiiibuiV\l, with the Romans : ,m rU 
rated place whfiro the [UTtor (<p a.) ‘ 

upon liis sella curnli^y \v]\ n acting c 
judge: his counsellors sat near him. ?’i 
the camp, tJie Roman general had also 
tribunal of turt^ where he gave 

TuinuNAT. Tiio French constitution 
of Dec. 15, 179J), ])rojcctc<l by Jloiiaparti 
and Bieyes, coninijlted the legislative 
power, tliougJi more in appearance tlnin 
in reality, to a body [corps legislatif) of 
300 men, mid a tnhmial of 100 ni«rnh<n s 
chosen by the conservative senate, from 
the three lists of candidates profioscfl by 
the dfipart mental colleges. To the tlu'cfi 
consuls was reserved the right of initiat- 
ing laws; to the tribi/nafy that of dehbe- 
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luting on subjects thus proposed, and to 
the legislative body that of accepting or 
rejecting measures thus proposed by the 
first, and discussed by the second. The 
members of the council of state, os the 
mouthpieces of the government, had a 
considerable influence in each body. 
The trihunat had also the privilege of ex- 
pressing its wishes, and making repre- 
sentations to the government, and some- 
times ventured to exercise this right. A 
trihun was to be twenty-five years old, 
• and have a yearly income of 15,000 francs. 
The trihunat was renewed every five 
years, by the reelection of one fifth of its 
members yearly. The last voice of free- 
dom in the trihunat was Carnot’s speech 
in opposition to the election of Bonaparte, 
as emperor, in 1804. By the s^natus- 
consulte organique of May 18, 1804, its 
general meetings were abolished, and it 
w^as permitted to meet only by sections, 
of which there were three (for legislation, 
)iom(5 affairs, and finance). In 1807, the 
Irihunat was supywcssed. 

Tribune {trihunua)^ among the Ro- 
mans ; originally, tlie commander of a 
tribe (q. v.), thence a public officer, a 
< oinmander in general. Thus there were 
military tribunes, and tribunes of the pub- 
lii* treasury {tnhuni militares and trihuni 
arrant). The former commanded a di- 
vision of a legion, consisting usually of 
about 1000 men; the latter assisted the 
qiiesiors, particularly in the distribution 
jnoney. The most important officers 
with this title wx^c the trihuni plebis^ or 
ribimes of the ptjoplc (i. e. of the commons 
or plebeians), who were chosen from the 
nl(*beian.s to defend the rights of their 
oj-d(*j‘ against the encroachments of the 
{ \'itrieiaiis. These tribunes were not,strict- 
speaking, magistrates, or invested with 
otagisteriai powers ; but they exercised a 
great influence upon public affairs. The 
occasion of the creation of this office was 
t lu* secession of the plebeians, on account of 
fhe oppression and injustice which they 
snffin-ed from the patricians, to Mons Sa- 
ee*r, whe,nc<i they refused to return into 
the city, till they bad procured the con- 
sent of the senate to the creation of tri- 
bunes, whose yiersons should be inviola- 
ble, to [irotect their rights. They had 
the f)ower of putting a negative Uj^on the 
decrees of the senate, and of stopping the 
yiroceedings of magistrates by their veto 
[l forbid it ) ; and in process of time their 
influence was increi^^ to such a degree, 
that they often eada;ngeiied the sidety of 
the state. Their number was at first two, 
but was afterwards increased to ten ; and 
\ 29 * 


as they were not dignified with the name 
of magiairatesy they enjoyed none of the 
external marks of distinction which 
were attached to the magisterial dignities 
in Rome. 

Tribune, in the French houses of 
legislature; the pulpit or elevated place 
from which the members deliver their 
speeches, which they usually read, if 
they treat a subject at length. In gene- 
ral, only short replies are made ex tempore. 
Hence tribune is often used metaphori- 
cally. (See Tribunal,) 

Tricolore. Whenever a great prin- 
ciple or interest, good or bad, brings large 
bodies of men into direct oy)position, it is 
the common and natural course of things 
for some distinguishing ciy or badge to be 
adoyited by all those who espouse the same 
side ; and the more active and absorbing 
tfic opposition is, the more significant be- 
comes the sign. There is not time to 
give or receive long explanations: the 
questions will be. Are you whig or toiy ? 
patriot or royalist ? a friend of the gov- 
ernment or of revolution ? Do you fight 
for the red or white rose ? Do you wear 
the white riband on your sleeve .5^ &c. 
These are the si^ns or watchwords in 
times of great excitement. Such a sign 
is the French iricolore (white, red and 
blue). It is the emblem of all who adhere 
to the principles of the new order of things 
in France, of all, whether monarchists or 
republicans, Bonapartists or Orleanists, 
who maintain the yirinciyile of equali- 
ty, under whatever modifications. The 
white banner is the sign of the ancient 
aristocracy, the Bourbons, and repre- 
sents the old order of things, under all 
modifications. The Iricolore was adopt- 
ed, originally, by accident, but has be- 
come a historical sign ; and even if the 
elder line of the Bourbons could regain 
any permanent power in France, it could 
only be by adopting the tricolore; i. e. by 
yielding to the spirit of modern France, 
by becoming nationaL Bourrienne’s Life 
or Napoleon contains some interesting 
facts respecting this badge. The comte 
^Artois wore it in 1814. Fouch4, in 
1815, advised Louis XVIII to adopt it ; 
but an intrigue prevented his so doing. 

Why,” said the king, when Fouch^ 
urged this measure, should 1 change my 
badge for another ?” Afin que peraenne 
autre que V. M, nt puiase le prendre^* an- 
swered the duke of Otranto. The first 
thing the duke of Orleans did, when he 
hastened to Paris, in the revolution of 1890, 
was to put on t^ tricohre. He gave a 
pledge t^so doing, which was understood 
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by all, and section 67 was immediateiy add- 
ed to the constitution, which runs thus : 
Franet resumes her colors : for the faJturey 
there fsill be no other cocked than ^ tri- 
colored cockade* This shows, that the tri- 
colore ia considered the emblem of France, 
in oppomtion to the white — the color of a 
ihmily, the Bourbons, and, of courae, all 
the interests attached to, and represented 
by, that femily. The tricolore^ according 
to the best accounts of the time when it 
was adopted, owes its rank, os a national 
color, to chance. In a moment of eiithu- 
siasm, the patriots had ornamented them- 
selves with green leaves ; and this color 
of hope was about to be retained as the 
badge of their party, when it was recol- 
lected that it was the color of the comic 
(TJbrtoia^tho most unpopular prince of the 
whole royal ^amil3^ But a distinguishing 
sign was wanted ; therefore the colors of 
the city of P^ris, blue and red, were taken, 
and planted every where by the citizens. 
In the-mean time, the national guard had 
been organized : it was n6t hostile to the 
king; and many militaty men having 
been, besides, incon>orated with them, 
the white color of the Bourbons was 
added to the colors of Paris, and thus 
arose the fiimous white, red and blue en- 
sign, which accompanied the French ar- 
mies to Egypt, Spain and Russia. It inay 
not be irrelevant to remark, that the colors 
composing the tricolore have bo€;u suc- 
cessively those of the French snandard 
for many centuries. The moat anci<ait 
national standard of France is wliat is 
now called chape de SainUMartin, though 
probably it did not refer to the garincnt 
of the saint, but to the standard of his 
abbey. St. Martin of Tours was one of 
the iiret apostles of Gaul ; and the religious 
Imnners of saints were, at early pfirii>ds, 
assumed by the warrioi^, who com- 
mended themselves to their protection. 
This banner was blue, and became that 
of France. Pfobably alK)ut the begin- 
ning of the "third race^ of kings, when 
the sovereigns resided pennanently at 
Paris, St. Denis, the saint of Paris, be- 
came more important, and his banner was 
adopted as the common standard of the 
country.* It is the femous orijlamme (a. v.) : 
the color was red. During tiie crusades, tl lo 
cross took the place of the flag; and we 
must often look for its cobr to And the 
national color of chat period; The French 
cross was red, and the English white; and 
it is difficult to ascertain exactly the period 
when the interchange of colors between 
these two nations occurred. It is gen- 
orally placed under Charles VII ; but we 


find the white emss even under Charles 
VI. The change probably happened un- 
der Philip of Valois. At this period the 
English kings began to claim the sove- 
reignty of France, and naturally adopted 
also tlie color of France: they were, 
moreover, of the house of Limcaster, 
whose cognizance was the red rose. 
When the English were in possession of 
Paris, it was impossible for Franco to re- 
tain the red oriflamme as a distinguishing 
sign. Charles VII, moreover, wished to 
place France under the protection of tlie 
Virgin, whose emblem is often the white 
lily. Hence France adopted the white 
color ; and the standard of that time was 
known under the name of comdte hlanchc. 
Other clianges were made afterwards. 
The king of Navarre and the Calvin istic 
party wore white sciorfs; tiiid the king 
himself wore the color after he became 
Henry I V^ But it seems that from time iui- 
memorial, a tricolored Hag was tlie nation- 
al banner, as contradistinguished troni 
tiiat of the iiKiiiarchy. When the Dutch 
asked Henry J to give them the colors 
of France, he gave thorn tiie tricolorcii 
standard, which has ever since remained 
the Dutch flag, as wejl as that of the kiiifr- 
doni of the Netlierlaiids. It is, likt* th; 
French, red, blue and white, only the 
colors are in a difterent order from th(»s<; 
of France. The livery of Louis .\1\ 
was tricolorod, bine, with whiter and n d 
galoon lace. The vain Louis obli^eil IjIn 
grandchild to tliis livery vvith Jiiin to 
Spain, wlu?re it ha> dt\’<eended to liii- 
day. Tin,* sarm' \v?is conlinin^d bv fh 
French de’scfuidariLs of Louis till the Higlu 
of Charles X. Louis also gave a tricuh^i 
Oil livery to Piiilij) of f Orleans, r(*d, nJ. 
white and hliuj galoon lace. Jt is rio\% i;k 
livery of the servants of Lonis-Philij>}‘ 

III the eightoenth century, when Spai? , 
France and Bavaria concluded an aiii 
ance, a cockade was invented, Oj be wojn 
by the armies of all thre<\ in wbieli 
re<l of Spain, the white f»f Franee, iied 
llie blue of Bavaria, vvirre nnitcfb .V 
early hH Mod, the colors of Paris we^ 
blue and red. Like roany other thinl^^ 
produced by the French revolutifvn, iIj** 
fashion of a national cockade was rulopiei ' 
by other nations; c. g. the Pniasiiun r. 
white and black; the Dutch orange, from 
the houHe of Oninge ; tlie Rmistati hliudi 
and orange ; the royal Saxon ia green aawl 
white ; and, liy tlie natural innuenco of 
great examples, wo find that the UberalH of* 
all coimtri(58 0D the ctmtittent have adopted 
a tricolored liatineraiideockade— 4he Ger- 
mans, Italians, Poie% Belipians^ &c. The 
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Gormans have chosen the three colors of 
the ancient empire— black, red and gold. 
— ^For a historical investigation respecting 
the tricolore^ see Recherches Historiqiuis sur 
ies Trois Couleurs J^ationales et le Coq 
Grtfdow, reprinted in the Courrierdes itiata 
Unis (New York) of Nov. 27, 1830, and 
Jan. 1, 1831. 

Trident. (See J^eptune,) 

Triennial Act ; the name generally 
given to the act of parliament, 16 Charles 
II, “for the assembling and holding of 
• parliaments once in three years at least.” 
'riiis act was confirmed, after the revolu- 
tion of 1688, by 6 William and Maiy,c.2. 
fJnd<;r George I, the septennial parlia- 
ments were established. (Sec Septennial 
Elections,) 

Trieste (anciently Tertresium; Ger- 
man 7Wc.?f), ai seaport of the Austrian 
dominions, in the kingdom of Illyria 
(q. V.), capital of* a district of the same 
nrinie, is an opt'ii town, and lies at the 
bead of the gulf of Venice, on the bay 
c rilled the gulf of Trieste, in lat. 40® 43^ 

Ion. 12® 58' K. ; population, 40,530, con- 
sisting of a mixture of (ifermans and Ital- 
As it is ibe only seaport of Austria 
which has a convenient harbor, it has an 
evlensive commerce. Among the exports 
;»re quickrilver trom Tdriu and Hungary, 
linen and woollens, [>rinte<l cottons fi-oin 
Swii/crhind, Hungarian and Dalmatian 
^vine's, A"c. I'he inifiorts are raw cotton 
(in I >31, 21,000,000 lbs.), cofliee, siigiu*, 
fisli, indigo, &rc. In 1R30, 290 
entered tlie Jiort, of which 140 
wen" Ilngiish, and 50 American. 
riuFoinv’M. (See Clover,) 

'j’uionvciis, (See Jirrkitccturc,) 
'fiiHrONOMETuv ; the ait of measuring 
(rinnHcs. (q. v.) Tlie tneniiing of the 
void, however, luLs Ix'eii much extended, 

• o th?;t ir eiul)ra<*("s the determination of 
ihi* slmaiion and distance of all the points 
iii a triven sjiaee, in which the situation 
atid divstnnea of some points are given, 
flic surveyor nioasuros one or more lines 
••nd augh's, and finds from those all the 
<tthar poiiiiH to ho settled, by calculation. 
*rhc great practical insefulness of trigo- 
Homeiry is obvious. If wo imagine the 
various parts of the space to hi^ surveyed 
eoiinectod by stitiight lines, besides the 
ieiigtli of the lines and angles which they 
iincliido, tho.so angles also are to be consid- 
ered which the various planes to which 
they reliu«5 make with each other. If the 
geometer has chosen some points of 
mountains, which, for the purpose of the 
survey, he considers as connected in tri- 
angles, they must, as they lie in various 
\ 


planes, be reduced to the horizontal plane ; 
so that a plan may be drawn, on which 
all these various elevated objects shall ap- 
pear in one plane. But if we consider 
the apparent celestial sphere, in the centre 
of which the observer seems to stand, the 
various points of the same may be regard- 
ed as connected by arcs drawn from this 
centre ; and thus we shall have spherical 
triangles, as we had before plane ones, 
which again serve to ascertain the various 
points on the surface of the sphere. Trig- 
onometry is divided into plane and spher- 
ical, and, in general, teaches to find, from 
three given parts of a triangle (of which, 
however, in plane triangles, one, at least, 
must be a side), the three remaining parts. 
How this is done we cannot show here. — 
See the articles SinCj and TrianguUUinfi^* 
For further information, see Fischer^s 
Manual of Plane and Spherical TrigoTumt- 
(in German, Leipsic, 1819) — a very 
practical book ; Lacroix’s TraxU 6Umeid, 
rfe T^ngonometrie reciiligne et sphMque 
(6th e<l., Paris, 1813); and the great work 
of Cagiioli, lSrail6 de Prigonomitrie rec- 
tiligne et sphirique; Vince’s TrtaRse on 
Plane and Spherical Trigonomthy (Cam- 
bridge, 1800) ; Inp-am’s Elements of Plane 
and Spherical ( 17W, 8vo.) ; 

also the works of Playfair, Bonnycastle, 
Respecting trigonomemcai tables, see 
Sine^ and Logarithms, 

Trill, or Sjiake (in Italian, irillo )^ is, 
in music, the quick, uniform aitemation 
of two adjoining tones or semitones. The 
beauty of this grace, in music, depends 
upon its being equal, distinctly marked, 
and moderately quick. The lower tone 
is the chief and essential tone, and sup- 
ports the shake : it is therefore marked, in 
writing the notes, and with this the shake 
hr 


clo.ses; for example. 


The upper 


tone is the ai^sistant one, and distant from 
the lower either a whole or a half tone. 
M^hether a whole tone or only a half tone 
higher is to be taken, depends upon the 
key, and the place of the chief note. The 
whole tone is taken, if the chief Jone be- 
longs to a sharp key ; the half tone if k 
belongs to a flat kev, or is a lower lea^k^ 
tone. The ^neral rule for the eucutieii 
of a shake is to begin witli the 
tone, because thus the sliake beooiMS 


clearer; hence 


t when execu^ 
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yet there are some who execute it thus : 


a 


that is, they give 


the chief tone first. Several proCTessive 
shakes are called a catena di triUu Ac- 
cording to what we have said, it is a fault 
in a shake, the second tone is heard 
little or not at all. This is called by the 
Indians tosse di caproj or gocU^s coughy and 
happens when the singer continues to 
quaver on the same tone, or when the 
shake is narrower than the interval of 
half a tone. On instruments, the shake is 
much easier than for the voice. Some of 
the best singers have no shake ; and, as it 
is merely an ornament, it is much better 
to omit it than to perform it badly. Some 
birds have an exquisite shake, as the lark 
and nightingale. To learn a shake, it is 
necessary to be^n slowly, in order to hit 
the distance of the two tones precisely. 

Triloot; among the ancient Greeks, 
a union of three tragedies, connected in 
subject, which, together with a satirical 
piece, were pei^ormed in immediate suc- 
cession. The ^ilogy in connexion with 
this satirical piece was called tetralogy. 
Eveiy tragic poet who became a compet- 
itor for the prize at the feast of Bacchus, 
was obliged to produce such a tetralogy 
for performance. Such tetralogies of 
JBschylus were the Orestias and die Lty- 
curgiOk Mr. Welcker also assumes the 
supposition of a trilogy of wdQschylus, in 
his Provietheus. But there is only one 
trilogy of antiquity which we can be cer- 
tain of possessing complete, namely, tiic 
Orestias of ASschylus, which contains the 
rndge^mnony CoSphori^ and Eumenides. 

Trim; the state or disposition of the 
ballast, cargo, masts, sails, &c., by which 
a ship is best, fitted for the purposes of 
navigation. 

Trinidad ; an island near the coast of 
South Amorico, separated from Cuinana 
by the gulf of Paria, which is about sev- 
enty-five miles broad. It is of an irregu- 
lar square form, seventy -nine miles by 
fifiy-six, and belongs to Great Britain. 
Lon. 60P 6^ to 6P W. ; lat. 9^ 48' to 
10° 43^ N. It is the largest, most fertiie, 
and most beautiful, of all the T^^eeward 
islands, and was compared by Columbus 
to a terrestrial paradise. It is full of for- 
est trees, and is situated out of the paral- 
lel . of hurricanes, which have never as 


yet shifted so far to the south. The 
mominj^ and evenings in the island are 
delighttul ; the nights cool and refreshing, 
although the heat is great during the day ; 
and the climate is healthy. Trinidad is 
capable of producing every article for the 
West India market, equfd to any of tlu^ 
Windward islands. Here are several 
sorts of animals, plenty of wild hogs, fish, 
fowl and fruit. It also produces maize, 
cassava, and other roots, and, in general, 
all that is commonly found in America. 
The island of Tobago is separated from 
T^rinidad by a channel called Trinidad 
channel. The chief town is Port of 
Spain. Population, 44,163 ; 24,006 slaves, 
15,956 free colored, and 4201 whites. 
Exports to Great Britain, in 1829, 
£694,001 ; imports from the same, 
£361,077. — ^Trinidad (Spanish, Trinity) 
was discovered by Columbus, in 1498. 
After having been taken by Raleigh, in 
1595, and by the French, in 1676, it was 
finally reduced by the British, in 1797, 
and was ceded to England by the peace 
of Amiens. Utensils, vases and pu.st<,»s 
have been found here, which some have 
supposed to have been left by the Cartha- 
ginians. 

Trinity. The doctrine of the Trinit} . 
received by the greatest part of the 
tian world, teaches tliat in the unity of thc^ 
Godhead there are three pei-sons, of one 
substance, power and eternity, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy GliosU Tlie word 
THnity does not occur in ilie Srriptiiro, 
nor in the Apostles’ Creed, nor in the i\i- 
cene creed, but is found in the Athanasian 
creed (see Creed), in the following clause : 
‘‘The Catholic faith is, that we wui-ship 
one God in Trinity, and Trinity in unit\. 
neither confounding the persons nor di 
viding the substance.” (See Jlnlitrinitu 
rimiSy and Unitarians.) The fornic ir ciaus< * 
is directed against the Patrofiassiari an<i 
Sabeltian hercsie^ and the latter again, i 
the Ebionites, Cerinthian.s, Photinia^^^, 
Arians and Macedonians. (Set*^ Heretic , : 

Trinity Codleoe, or Dublin Univkh 
siTY, was founded by queen Elizabiith, in 
1591. It has a provost, who receive^ 
£3000 a year, seven senior follows, with 
about £1000 income, sixteen junior tch 
lows, who are tutors, and whose iiiconn 
depends on their success, and seven t\ 

scholars. Tlie students are divided into 
three classes, follow-commoners, pension- 
ers end BiKars, about thirty in nuraWr, 

who receive their commons imd instruo 
tion gratis. Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters are not excluded, as they are in 
England. (See ilufckn, and Umversity.) 
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Trinity House (London). The soci- 
ety of the* Trinity was founded in 1515, 
for the promotion of commerce and navi- 
gation. it is a coiTioration, consisting of 
a master, four wardens, eight assistants, 
and thirty-one elder brethren, selected 
from commanders in the navy and mer- 
chant service ; but, as a compliment, some 
of the nobility are occasionally admitted. 
They examine the children in Christ’s 
hospital, and the mastcns of king’s ships, 
appoint pilots ibr the Thames, settle the 
• nitcs of pilotage, erect light-houses and 
sea-marks, hear and determine com- 
plaints of officers and men in the mer- 
<diant service, and all business connected 
with the Thames, &c. The revenues of 
tile Trinity house are supposed to exceed 
.Cl 50,000 a year, derived from light- 
house (IiK^s, pilotage, &c. The present 
'Trinitv house, on 'Power hill, was built 
in 1795. 

'PfiiNiTY Sunday. (See Sunday,) 

'pRiNiTv Term. (Sec Ta'ms.) 

•'I'rinkamaey, or 'Princomauee ; a sca- 
])oil of Ceylon, on the north-east coasts 

• i'veniy inih'S north-east from Candy ; Ion. 

I']. ; lat. 8° 8P N. It is of greater 
< xt(*nt tlian Columbo, but contains fewer 
houses and much less population. The 
harbor is one of tlie best and safest in the 
island, and, from its convenient situation, 
of great coiisofjiiencc to a maritime 
[lower. 

'Prio; 1. an instrumental piece of tliree 
obligato voices, or two chief voices and 
;ui aceotnpanyiiig bass, or of one chief 
^oieo and two accoiniianying parts. A 
Tr io is also calital sonata a. fre, and gener- 
ally iK’longs to the class of sonatas, (q. v.) 
ii is not lUTcsisarily OT^ntined to tliree 

Is, jis, V. g. if one part is for the piano, 

A })ich, in a trio, is generally counted but 

• ujc, iJiongli it plays at least two parts, as 
- tIm^ <%*ise in many trios of lleetbovcn, 
Kii fs, cVc. 2. In a minuet (q. v.), frio sig- 
o!ii{ s the passage which alternates with 
If propjT minuet, and corresponds to it, 

. jkI which, therefiro, was formerly called 
(ilternaixvoy or the second iniii- 
oT‘t. it is generally written in the corre- 
ponding flat key, and was formerly writ- 
u n Ihr thr<‘o voices; hence the name. 

'PitiouETT; a stanza of eight lines, in 
wliich, after the third the fii*st line, ami 
after tlio sixth the firet two lines, are re- 
[icated, so tliat the first line is heard three 
liincH ; hence the name. It is cultivated 
hy the French ; h^sa by the Germans; 
and is suited for playfltl and light sub- 
jects. 

Tuirof) ; a symbolical instrument in 


ancient Greece, which is first met with in 
connexion with the worship of Bacchus. 
It was also connected with the Delphian 
oracle, or worship of Apollo (see Delphi); 
in genera], a symbol of prophecy, of di- 
vine authority and wisdom, d&c., particu- 
larly at Delphi, Athens, Thebes, Dodona, 
where it was also used in music. Creuzer 
observes that the tripod, like the three- 
stringed lyre, contained an allusion to the 
three seasons of the primitive calendar. 
We frequently find it guarded by a grif- 
fin. In the ago of Homer, and till the 
beginning of a freer period of art, about 
the fiftieth Olympiad, the tripod was used 
chiefly for sacred offerings, or for the 
prizes in the games connected with reli- 
gious worship. Thus, Olymp. 48, 3, the 
first contest was celebrated, in which the 
victor received a wreath ; at the same 
time the determining of the seven wise 
men took place, among whom, accord- 
ing to tradition, the ti*ipod was passed 
round. The tripod was retained as a 
prize in the Bacchanalia to a late period. 
The traditions of robbed, or presented, or 
lost tripods, upon which are founded al- 
most every where rights of dominion and 
other claims, are of the highest antiquity. 
Of the robbing of the tripod by Hercules, 
an interesting representation is given up- 
on the canddabrum in the collection of 
antiques in Dresden. The eldest group 
of statues representing this subject (Pan- 
sanias XIII, 4) was a donation which the 
Phocians sent to Delphi, on account of a 
victory over the Thessalians. It consisted 
of large images of Hercules and Apollo 
contending for the tripod, and had on one 
side Minerva, on the other Diana and La- 
tona. See Ottfried Mfiller’s dissertation De 
Tnpode DelphicQ (Gottingen, 1830, 4to.). 

Tripoli ; the most easterly of the Bar- 
bary states, in Africa, bounded north by 
the Mediterranean, east by Barca, south by 
Fezzan and the Desert, and west by Tu- 
nis. It consists chiefly of a line of coast 
extending about 800 miles in length, from 
Ion, 11® S8' E. to Ion. 32® Sff E. ; s<^uare 
miles, about 190,000; population ditfor- 
ently stated at from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000. 
(See Barbca^ Statcs.'j The pacha exer- 
cises despotic authority. He is nominally 
subject to the Porte; but the authority of 
that power is little regarded. The prin- 
cipal officers of state are the bey or gen- 
eraUssimo; the who commands the 
Turkish troops ; the kaya, or grand judge ; 
the kadi, or religious judge ; the kaids, or 
governors of provinces ; and the first and 
vice-admiral. The naval force is smaH ; 
the armed vessels not being supposed to 
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txteed SIX, mounting from six to sixteen 
guns. There is no regular army; not 
more than five or six thousand men are 
often caUed out; but on emergencies, fif- 
teen thousand have been assembled. — 
Triptdh the capital, lies on the Mediterra- 
nean, miles south-east of Tunis ; Ion. 
13® 18^ E.; lat. 33® 54' N.; population 
atated from 30,000 to 35,000. It is built 
in a low situation, on a neck of land ex- 
tending into the sea. It is of great extent, 
but a large portion of the space included 
within the walls is unoccupied. The car- 
avansaries, mosques, houses of foreim 
consuls, and of the higher ranks of the 
natives, are mostly bunt of stone. The 
lower ranks construct their houses of 
earth, small stones and mortar: they never 
exceed one story, and have flat roofs, 
which serve as a promenade. Witli the 
exception of those belonging to the for- 
eign consuls, they have no windows to tlie 
street. Bazars occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the city, and are kept in excellent 
order. The chief monument of antiquity 
is a superb triumphal arch of marble, 
erected in the reign of Pius Antoninus. 
The harbor, though not very spacious, is 
safe, and will admit small frigates not 
drawing more than eighteen feet. The 
castle is an irregular square pile. The 
town is surrounded by a wall, flanked 
with six bastions: there are two gates: 
the batteries are mounted with about fifty 
pieces of cannon. The trade is chiefly 
confined to Malta, Tunis and the I^evant. 
The city has a considerable portion of the 
caravan trade with the interior of Afidca ; 
and the exports consist of the productions 
of the country and articles fmm the interior. 

Tripoli, or Tarabolus (anciently 7H- 
polls) a city of Syria, and capital of a 
pachalic of the same name, seventy-five 
miles north-west of Damascus ; Ion. 35® 
44' E. ; lat 34® 26' N. ; population estimated 
at 16,000. It is situated at the foot of the 
branches of mount Lebanon^and along the 
edge of a small triangular plain, which ex- 
tends between them and the sea. There 
is no harbor, but a mere road, defended 
against the action of the sea by small islands 
or shoals. The anchorage is neither safe 
nop corfvenient. The only fortification 
consists of an old citadel, a Saracen build- 
ing, now useless. The plain is covered 
with mulberry trees, serving for the pro- 
diicfion of silk, the staple of Tripoli. — 
The pa^dlic of IVtecrff comprises a great 
I^art of the ancient Phcenicia, and consists 
of the declivity of Lebanon, with the plain 
between it and the Mediterranean. (See 
in Jlsia.) 


Tripoli. (See Clcy.) 

Tripolitza ; before the Greek revolft- 
tion, the capital of the Morea, and resi- 
dence of the pacha ; at present, according 
to Anderson (Observations on the Pelo- 
ponnesus), a heap of ruins, aflTording shel- 
ter to about 800 fiimiles; thirty miles 
north-west of Misitra ; Ion. 22® 18' E. ; 
lat. 37® 25' N. It contained several 
mosques and churches, with 12,000 in- 
habitants, chiefly Turks. In 1821, it was 
taken by storm by the Greeks under Colo- 
cotroni (see Greece, Revolution of\ and- 
became the chief city of fi-ee Greece, 
containing a Greek population of 30,000 
souls. Ibrahim Pacha took possession of 
the place in 1825, and, in 1828, exaspe- 
rnted at the destruction of his fleet at Nav- 
ariho, razed it to the ground, striking the 
fimt blow with his own hand. The walls 
were levelled, the citadel blown up, and 
the churches, khans and mosques demol- 
ished, and whatever was combustible was 
then destroyed by fire. 

Trippel, Alexander, a very distin- 
guished sculptor, was bom at SchafThau- 
sen, of poor parents, in 1747, and died at 
Rome in 1793, where he had lived since? 
1776. His works are distinguished by 
deep study of the antique, richness of im- 
agination, accuracy of projwrtion, and the 
most delicate working of the marble in 
the naked parts. 

Tripping; the movement by which an 
anchor is loosened from the bottom, either 
by its cable or buoy rope^. 

Triptolemus, in mythology; a son 
of Oceanus and Terra, or, acconling u* 
some, of Trochilus, a j^riest of Argos. 
According to the more received opinion, 
he was son of Celeiis, king of Attica, b\ 
Neaera, whom some have called Metanira, 
or Polymnia. He was bom at Kleusis, irj 
Attica, and cured, in his youth, of asev<?r* 
illness, by Ceres, who had been invited 
into the house of Celeus by the monandf s 
children, as she travelled over the coinnr\ 
in quest of her daughter. To repay tin 
kindness of Celeus, the goddess rook par 
ticular notice of his son. She fed him 
with her own milk, and placed him on 
burning coals during the night, to destrov 
whatever particles of mortality he had 
received from his parents. The motbcj 
was astonished the uncommon growth 
of her son, and die bad the curiosity to 
watch Ceres. She disturbed the godriess 
by a sudden cry, when Triptolemus was 
laid on the burning ashes ; and, as Ceres 
was therefore unSde to make him im 
mortal, she taught him agriculture, and 
render^ him serviceable to mankind, hy 
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instructing him how to sow com and 
make bread. She also gave him her 
chariot, which was drawn by two drag- 
ons ; and in this celestial vehicle he trav- 
elled over the earth, and distributed com 
to all the inhabitants of the world. In 
Scythia, the favorite of Ceres nearly lost 
his life ; but Lyncus, the king of the 
country, who h^ conspired to murder 
him, was changed into a lynx. At his 
return to Eleusis, Triptolemus restored 
Ceres her chariot, and established festi- 
. vals and mysteries in honor of the deity. 
He reigned for some time, and, after death, 
he received divine honors. Some sup- 
pose that he accompanied Bacchus in his 
Indian expedition. 

Trismegistds. (See Hennes Trisme- 
giatusJ) 

Trissino, Giovanni Giorgio, an Italian 
poet and scholar, bora at Vicenza, of a 
noble family, in 1478, devoted himself to 
study late in life. Demetrius Chalcondy- 
las, whose memory he honored with a 
monument, was his first teacher in Greek. 
After the death of his first wife, he left 
his native city for Rome, where Leo X 
tmated him with gmat distinction. That 
prince employed him in several honora- 
ble posts, and sent him on embassies to 
Denmark, the German emperor and Ven- 
ice. Clement VII likewise sent him'to 
the emperor Charles V, who received him 
with favor, and loaded him with marks 
of his esteem. Meanwhile, Trissino had 
married a second time, and his son by 
his fimt marriage had instituted a suit 
against him at Venice, which, being de- 
r.ideil in favor of the son, deprived the 
poet of a gi*eat poit of his foitune. Tris- 
>iiio accordingly left Venice for Rome, 
where he died in 1550. He acquired 
gj cat rej>utation among his countiymen 
hy Ids Sophonisha, the first modern trage- 
dy composed after the rules of Aristotle 
(1515). On its first appearance, it was re- 
ci'ivo<1 with incredible ailmiratlon, as a 
re\ ival of the old Greek dramatic spirit, 
aiid was exliibited under the patronage 
of with great splendor. But thisen- 
tiiusiasm could not last, since Sophouisba 
was a 4U)ld imitation of antiquity, and 
foreign to the national taste. It, however, 
contains single scenes of merit, but, as a 
whole, is dencient in vigor, elevation and 
fire. This tragedy contains die ftrst speci- 
men of Italian blank verse (eerss seu»Uo). 
Trissino attempted to compiM an epic in 
a similar way, after die inMel of Homer 
and the rules of Aristotle. But bis RoKa 
l&eraktdm Gab*, although apparently pop- 
ular in its subject, was too^ poor in inven- 


tion and originality to become a national 
epic. His lyrical poetry is more happy. 
He likewise wrote a treatise on the Art 
of Poetry, which displays much learning* 
The best edition of his works is that pub** 
lished by Mafiei (2 vols., 1729). 

Tristan d’Acunha; the largest of three 
islands in the South Atlantic ocean, about 
1500 miles from any land either to the 
west or north, very lofty, and about fifteen 
miles in circumference. A part of the 
island towards the north rises perpen- 
dicularly from the sea to a height ap- 
parently of a thousand feet or more. A 
level then commences, forming what 
is termed table landy and extending to- 
wards the centre of the island ; whence a 
conical mountain rises, not unlike, in ap- 
pearance, to the Peak of Tenerifie, as 
seen from the bay of Santa Cruz. Lon. 
15°40' W.; lat. 37^ S. 

TritchinopoiiY, a townof Hindoostan, 
in the Carnatic, capital of a district, sixty- 
seven miles west of Tranquebar, one hun- 
dred and fiffy-six south-east of Seringa- 
patam, Ion. /8® SCy E., lat. 10° 48' N., is 
advantageously situated on the south bank 
of the Cauvery, built on a hill or rock 
350 feet high, surrounded by double walls 
flanked with towers, encompassed with a 
ditch, and was esteemed by the natives 
impregnable. It contains a palace, a 
mosque, and two magnificent Hindoo 
temples, has a strong garrison, and is the 
residence of the civil authorities of the 
district. It was taken by the British in 
1751. 

Trithing. (See Ridings.) 

Triton ; son of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite ; a sea god. In the war of the ^ds 
with tlie giants, he put the latter to flight 
by blowing his shell. Homer does not 
mention him, but Hesiod speaks of him 
as the powerful. He appears at fir^ 
merely as the god of the Libyan lake Tri- 
ton, but was afterwards represented as one 
of the inferior deities of the sea in gen- 
eral ; and finally we And mention made of 
many Tritons, who were half man, half 
fish, and upon whom the Nereids rode. 

Triumph. One of the most splendid 
spectacles of ancient Rome, ami the 
highest reward of victoriousjroner^ was 
the triumphal procession, 'me triumphs 
were of two kinds^-^the g]^t triumph, 
and the ovation, or inferior triuisfA* 
Both could be celebrated only by oroer 
of the senate, with the consent of the 
people, and the former only a dietattur, 
consul or pretor, who baa .gained a vie^ 
tory over a fbrei^ and flee enerayt^iii a 
just war carried bn under bis cominaiMl 
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{sms auspictis) : it was likewise necessary 
that at least 5000 of the enemy should 
have £iUen in open fight According to 
the lex jPoreia iriumpkaliSf the general 
was required to appear, at the head of his 
army, befixre Rome (od urbem), and pre- 
sent it to the senate, assembled in the 
temple of Bellona. The spectacle then 
began as soon as he had received per- 
mis^on to triumph from the senate and 
peop First, the triumphing general, 
in his triumphal robes, bearing a laurel 
branch in his hand, distributed, in the 
presence of the assembled people, money, 
marks of honor, bracelets, lances and 
garlands^omong his soldiers. The whole 
senate then went out to meet the victor, 
who, being seated in a gilded chariot, 
usually drawn by white horses, clad in a 
purple tunic (tunica pahnaia) and an 
embroidered toga (toga picta\ crowned 
with a laurel wreath, and tearing an 
ivory sceptre, with the eagle, in his hand, 
moved, with the procession, from the 
campus Martius through the streets, deco- 
rated with festive ornaments, to the capi- 
toL Singers and musicians preceded, 
followed by choice victims, highly adorn- 
ed, by the spoils, by the emblems of the 
conquered provinces and cities, and, 
finally, by the captive princes or generals, 
in chains. Next came the victor (tri‘ 
umphator)j followed by his relations and 
friends, and a long train of citizens, in 
festal garments, and uttering acclamations. 
Lastly followed the victorious aiTny, on 
foot, and on horseback, crowned with 
laurel,, and adorned with the marks of 
distinction which they had received, 
shouting lo triumphej and singing songs 
of victory, or of sportive raillery. It w^ 
an old and touching custom for a slave to 
stand close behind the triumphing general, 
bearing a gold crown set with precious 
stones in Ills hand, and repeating to him 
the solemn words, ^ Remember that thou 
art a man !’’ Upon the capitol, the geiie- 
vel rendered public thanks to the go^ for 
the victory, caused the victims to be 
slaughtered, and dedicated the crown 
and a part of the spoils to Jupiter. He 
then ptve a great feast, and, in the even- 
in||c, the I people accompanied him home 
with torches and acclamations. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that every 
Roman aspired to the honor of a triumph, 
and considered it tbo highest distinction 
to be esteemed worthy of it. A com- 
mander who bad gained a vi<^cny at sea, 
was honored with a naval triumph (fri- 
navalis). Duillius was the first 
who received that honor, in consequence 


of his victory over the Carthaginians. 
Those who had once triumphs (eiii 
triumphales) continued to enjoy somo 
marks of distinction, such as a place of 
honor on public occasions, &c. In the 
ovation (so called, as is supposed, from 
ovis (sheep), because a sheep was sacri- 
ficed on the occasion), the general en- 
tered the city on horseback or on foot, 
wore a toga prettextay and was crowned 
with myrtie. It was celebrated with less 
pomp than the triumph, and was granted 
when the victory was not of the kind 
prescribed as worthy of a triumph. From 
the time of Augustus, few triumphs were 
celebrated, and those only by the empe- 
rors: to the private generals trophies 
were given. 

TaiurjpHAL Arch ; a monument con- 
sisting of a grand portico or archway, 
erected at the entrance of a' town, in its 
principal street, upon a bridge, or in a 
public load, to tlie glory of some cele- 
brated general, or in memory of some im- 
portant event. Several triumphal arches 
appear to have been erected with the 
double purpose of serving as monuments 
to the glory of the chieftain whose name 
they bear, and as gates of the town to 
which they belong. The invention of 
these structures is attributable to the Ro- 
mans. The earliest si>eciniens are desti- 
tute of any magnificence. For a long 
time, they consisted merely of a jdain 
arch, at the top of which were placed the 
trophies and the statue of the triumpher. 
Sijl)sequently, the span was cnlarge(i, tint 
style enriched, and a profusion of all 
kinds of oniaments heaped on them. 
The triumphal arches varied greatly in 
point of construction, form and decoration. 
Those existing at the present day are of 
three very distinct species: — First, those, 
which consist but of a single arch, sncfi 
as that of Titus at Rome, of I’nijafi at 
Ancona, &c. ; secondly, those which 
formed of two arches or arcades, such as 
those of Verona, &c., which appear to 
have formed, at the same time, gates lor 
the town ; thirdly, the s})ecies conqK>.sed 
of three arcades, the centre being the 
principal or grand arch, and the others at 
each side much smaller. The arch 
known to us as that of Constantine is 
the test preserved of all the great antique 
arches. The arch of Septimius Severus, 
placed at the fi>ot of the Camttdkie hill, 
and also partly buried, greatly resembles 
that of Constantine. The arch of Titus 
is the next most considerable, in Rome, 
after these two. The arch of Benevento, 
erected in honor of Trajan, is one of the 
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most reiharicoble relics of antiquity, as 
well on Account of its scu^tures as its 
architecture. The arch of Triyan, at An- 
cona, is liljcjewise one of the most elegant 
works of ancient architecture. The arch 
of Rimini, erected in honor of Augustus, 
on the occasion of his repairing the Fla- 
ininian way, from this town to Rome, is 
the most ancient of oil the antique arches, 
and, for its size, one of the noblest exist- 
ing. Many, beautiful i^ructures of this 
kind have been erected in modern times, 

. but principally on the plan, and in imita- 
tion of some one of those above mention- 
ed. Ancient medals often bear figures 
of this species of architecture ; and some 
of them represent arches which have for 
centuries past ceased to exist. 

Triumfhai. C01.UMN. (See Columfi>) 

Triumvirate; an oftice administered 
by three men (triumviri). When Ctesar 
was murdered, Antony, Octavius and 
T^epidus received power to restore order 
ill the state: they were called triumviri 
rcipuhlictB constUuendcE^ and their oftice 
the triumvirate. (Sec ^^ttgusius.) The 
coalition between Ctesar, Pompey and 
Cnissus, is also often, but improperly, 
emailed a triumvirate^ as it was merely a 
union or conspiracy of three private men, 
without the public sanction,. 

Trivium ; the name given, in tlie mid- 
dle ages, to the fii^t three of tlie seven 
lilieral aits-~gi*aniniar, rhetoric and logic. 
The other four, consisting of aritlimetic, 
numc, geometry and astronomy, were 
called the quadrivium. Schiols.) 

Troad, or Pi^AiN OF Troy ; a tract in 
the north-west part of Asia Minor, to 
which this name has been applied by 
modem Europeans, and W’hicli included 
the ancient city of Troy. It now contains 
MO great cities, no grand features of nature, 
nor even any ancient monuments of ex- 
traordinary magnitude. The peculiar 
interest excited by it depends on its being 
the scene of events celebrated in the im- 
mortal voi*so of Homer. The subject, 
liowever, is enveloped in m^fsteiy, and it 
Is imporaibie to identify, with certainty, 
the various objects mentioned by the 
p>et. The most teamed travellers and 
inquirers, Chandler, Wood, Chevalier, 
Gell^ Clarke, Hobhouse, i&c., 
difier widely in their conelusions. , Bnr- 
ant denies not csily that any spot can be 
identafrad as Troy, but mat there was 
over snch a ptee^ an Troyw or sueb an 
event as the iMiin war. Other wHters 
have aadaavoiM ^ plaM Ttey in a po- 
sition %rAer to oie iou^ mi on the 
j^otiiHrtlieiiigaaaaa^ EbtthoMerd 
asi. 30 


opinion seems now fixed upon that part 
of die c^iast of Asia Minor which lies 
immediately without the narrow sea, an- 
ciently called HdUspont,^ and opposite 
to the island of Tenodos. Every trace 
of ancient Troy being obliterated, its site 
can only be guessed by the relative posi- 
tion of the natural objects alluded to by 
Homer* Here is a plain of considerable 
extent, watered by several streams, be- 
hind which rises a chain of mountains, 
called by the Turks Kazdaghij but whicli 
correspond to the Gargarus and Ida of 
Homer. Of the streams, the most con- 
siderable is the Mender, supposed to be 
the ancient Sedmander. A rivulet which 
flows into the Mender on the east side, 
called CaUifflt Osmack, is thought to be 
die ancient Simois. The Tknmhrek, a 
larger river, which flows mucm farther 
eastward, and joins tho Mender at its 
moutli, is supposed to be the ancient 
Thymbrius^ though some take tliis to be 
the Simois. Various ruins are found in 
diflerent parts of the plain, as remains of 
a citadel, of temples, tumuli, fragments of 
|K>ttery, term cotta, medali^ &c. The 
city or Troy (Troja), more properly Rios, 
or Ilium, was situated upon an elevated 
spot between the Simois and the Scaman- 
der. Fable relates, that the name was 
derived fiom Tros, son of Erictlioniiis, 
and father of Ilos. Paris, son of Priam, 
ono of his successors, having carried away 
Helen, gave occasion to the Trojan war, 
which was terminated, after ten years, by 
the destruction of the city by the victori- 
ous Greeks, probably about 1184 B. C. 
The citadel or Troy was called Pergamos^ 
which name is sometimes given to the 
city. 

Trochef.. (See Bh^hm.) 

Trochilus. (Sec Jjxmnmiiig Bird.) 

Troglodytes (from rmayMp cave, and 
iviw, to enter) ; individuals or tribes who 
live in subterranean Aavems. The w-. 
cienta mention some tribes of troglodytes 
in Asia, ASthiopia and Egypt, but give 
little information concerning them. T^g- 
lodytes is also tho n^e of an ancient 
heretical sect, who, rejected by all parties, 
were ftxrced to Iteld their meetings in 
caves. Certain Jews who were accused 
of pnicUsing idolatiy in secret, have also 
hem termqd irogioti^es. In natural 
.history, iroglqd^ is the sotemhic name 
of jhe cbimpi^iijBee (see and of a 
speetes of wrSD. 

Taois Bivinniu,^ or JEbrks Rivers:; 
a towh t^ltewer ^Qimada, eapkal of 
a 4Mrict ojf the flsnie liai^ at iho en- 
trsnoe of the St. Maurice into the ^ 
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lAwrence ; 84 miles above Quebec, 96 
bdow Montreal ; lat. 4SP 29 N« ; Ion. 729 
29 W. ; population, about 3000. It de- 
rives its name from the circumstance that 
two islands near the mouth of the St. 
Maurice divide it into three channel^ and 
give; it the appearance of three rivers. 
The town stantfa on a light, sandy soil : the 
houses are generally mean, and the trade 
of the whole country centres in Montreal 
and Quebec. It was formerly the capital 
of the French government of this coun- 
try. 

Trouhatta. (See Cataract^ and Ca- 
nalA 

TSlombone, or Trombono. Of this 
instrument there are three kinds — the 
bass, the tenor, and the alto. The bass 
trombone begins at 6 gamut, and reaches 
to C above the tM^-cliff note, pro- 
ducing every semitone within that com- 
The tenor trombone begins at 


A, one note above G gamut, and pro- 
duces all the semitones up to the fifteenth 
above. The aJto trombone begins at C 
above G gamut, and produces every 
semitone up to the fifteenth above. This 
powerfully sonorous instrument is by 
some esteemed extremely useful in gi*and 
choruses and other full compositions ; but 
many acknowledged judges think it more 
powerful than musicu. 

Tromp, Martin Harpeitzoon, one of 
the most celebrated Dutch naval officers, 
was bom at Briel, in 1579. In his eighth 
year, he was placed hy his parents on 
board a vessel in the East India trade. 
While very young, he was made prisoner 
by an English privateer, and had an op- 
portunity of learning, in his new service, 
all the arts of petty naval warfare. Some 
years after his return to his country, he 
was captured by the Turks, in the Medi- 
terranean sea, from whom, however, he 
escaped. He subsequently entered the 
serv^ of die states-general, accompanied 
the celebrated admii^ Peter Hein, whose 
favorite he became, in all his enterprises, 
and was fighting by his side when Hein 
was kinecL He became, in 1639, admiral 
of HoUfuid, and, upon tbe information that 
a Spanish fleet of ten ships of the line, 
four fir^gates, and several small vessels, 
had gone out of Bandyk, he followed 
them, and to^ and deitrpyed five ships 
of the tine, togediar vrith the frigates. 
In Oetabpr.of the same, vqar, in coonex- 
ion w|(|t admi^ ^ Wftte^ 

he. aQMMlj^ Spanidi fleet 

under.^#q|lmd% tiSie Dawns, wliich 
I a pi ti i tOT liyme Englit^ tmd obfafoed 
great Oquendo^ ovm ship 


would have sunk had not Trpmp gene- 
rously sent a frigate to his assistance*. 
This victory made his n^e famous 
throughout all Europe, and the king of 
France conferred on him a title of no- 
bility. In 1652, hostilities commenced 
between Holland and England, and 
Tromp and the English admiral Blake 
fought in the Downs: the Dutch fleet 
sustained some loss, and was compell^ 
to retire. Soon after, Blake having taken 
some ships engaged in the herring fishery, 
Tromp received orders to attack him ; but 
a violent storm dispersed his fleet, just as 
the signal fol* attack was given, so that he 
returned to port. This misfortune, al- 
though Tromp was not to blame, gave 
occasion to the government to dismiss 
him and appoint De Riwter in his place. 
Nevertheless, the chief command was 
again intrusted to him in the same year, 
and, November 29, assisted by Evertzoon 
and De Ruyter, he defeated the Englisli 
fleet, which lay, under Blake, in tiie 
Downs, so that it was compelled to retire 
into the Thames, with the loss of five 
ships. Upon this occasion, Tromp, in 
the spirit of a true sailor, caused a broom 
to be fastened to his mast-head, as a sign 
that he would sweep the channel of the 
English ships. About the close of the 
year, he entered a Dutch port with a 
large fleet of merchantmen, and received 
the thanks of the states-general. In 165?}, 
Tromp and De Ruyter, accompanied by 
a great number of merchant vessels, wei-o 
attacked by the united fleets of Monk, 
Dean and Blake; both fleets were very 
strong, but the English were superior. 
An action of three days’ coritiiiiiance 
followed, in which the Dutcli lost eleven 
ships, but retired in good order, and car- 
ried their convoy home. Tromp, wlio 
suffered no diminution of reputation on 
this occasion, was sent out to convoy 
another fleet of merchant vessels, which 
he carried to the northern coast of Scot- 
land, without losing a single one. He 
afterwards attacked, in June, tbe Englisli 
fleet under Monk, Dean and Lawson, 
near Newport, but was compelled to re- 
tire to with considerable loss. 

He and De Rioter saved one another, 
upon tlfis ocemon, from imminent dan- 
ger. After obiainiiQg additional supplies 
of ships snd men, Tramp sailed, witli 
eighty-five vewls, towards the coast of 
Zeaknd, where he cams updn the Eng- 
ffiifo nefit of thir^-fimr A storm 

delayed the a«aek; ,b^^ 6^ lOa 

luring beto streiigdien 0 d die anrival 
of De Witte, so UmlbSB iftot aihouhted to 
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19Q veas^y the battle began, between 
Scheveningen and the Meuse. The iirst 
day, nothing decisive was effected. On 
the second day, Troinp, according to his 
usual custom, broke through the enemy’s 
line, but was soon surrounded, and was 
not supported by his own fleet. He 
fought desperately in order to escape, till 
he fell, pierced by a musket-ball. Cour- 
age, my boys,” exclaimed he, expiring ; 
“ my course is ended with glory.” Every 
effort of De Ruyter and- the other officers, 
' after the news of his death, to keep up 
the courage of the Dutch sailors, was in 
vain, and the English obtained a dear- 
bought victory. Tromp is said to have 
been victorious in thirty-three naval ac- 
tions. He had desired to die in the 
service of his country. His body was in- 
terred, with splendor, in the church at 
Delft, and a magnificent monument 
erected to his memoiy. The state caused 
medals to be struck in honor of him, and 
sent a solemn deputation to his widow, to 
assure her of the public sympathy. 

Tromp, Cornelius, the second son of 
the preceding, bom 1629, commanded a 
ship, in his nineteenth year, against the 
African pirates, and, two years later, was 
made vice-admiral. In 1665, in the war 
between England and the United Prov- 
inces, he was present at the battle of 
Solcbay, where the Dutch fleet was de- 
feated, and the ship of admiral Opdam 
blown up. The masterly retreat of 
Tromp allowed the victors to reap but 
little advantage from their success. His 
conduct and courage gave him a reputa- 
tion little inferior to that of his father; 
and, like him, he was devoted to the 
Orange party. On this account, De Witte, 
although politically opposed to him, 
thought it advisable to appoint him to the 
chief command of the fleet, during the 
absence of De Ruyter. After De Ruyter’s 
li'turn, Troinp refused to serve under 
him, but was forced to submit. In the 
battle, which lasted four days, in the 
Downs, July, 1666, he showed equal 
courage and ability, without being so for- 
tunate as De Ruyter. In August of that 
year, while he was pursuing, with too 
much ardor, an English fleet which he 
liad defeated, he was cut off flrom the 
main body of the Dutch fleet, and was 
thus prevented fVom going to the assist- 
ance of De Ruyter, who was therefore 
compelled to retire. Tronip bibught bis 
own fleet, with litfle loss, into the Texel, 
but, upon De Ruyter’s coipplaiiiti was de- 
priv&i of his command, lii }ibw- 
*V;vcr,when the war between Holland arid 
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the united kingdoms of Eu^and and 
France broke out, Tromp was again 
taken into the service, and was entirely 
reconciled to bis rival De Ruyter. In 
this war, he distinguished himself by 
many victories over the English. In 
1675, after the peace, he visited England, 
where he was received with the greatest 
honor, and made a baronet by Charles II. 
In the same year, he was sent with a fleet 
to Copenhagen, to assist Denmark i^nst 
the Swedes, and was invested bv the king 
of Denmark with the order of the Ele- 
phant; After De Ruyter’s death, he suc- 
ceeded him as admiral lieutentant-general 
of the United Provinces, remain^, dur- 
ing the war, in the Danish service, and 
him a great share in the conquests of this 
crown in the north. In 1691, on the re- 
newal of the war between Holland and 
France, he was acminted to the chief 
command of the Dutch fleet, but veiy 
soon after died, at Amsterdam, May 9i9 
of that year, and was buried in the splen- 
did tomb of his father. 

Trona. (See Soda^) 

Trope (from the Greek rponog , turn); 
an expression used in a different sense 
from its ordin^ signification, for the 
sake of presenting an idea in a lively and 
forcible manner. As the change of ex- 
pression made 1^ the trope affects imme- 
diately the chief idea of the sentence (for 
instance, when we say, instead of This 
cunning deceiver will ruin us,” “ This old 
fox will ruin us”), tropes differ from fig- 
ures of speech. Tropes are as old as the 
application of language to invisible things. 
The want of means to designate concep- 
tions obliged men to apply the names of 
sensual oj^ects, often n^m very obscure 
principles of resemblance, to intellectual 
subjects. Every language possesses many 
words, borrowed in this way, which haVe 
by degrees lost their original meaning, 
such as spirit^ cmctpiitmy &^c. ^There- 
fore,” says Jean Paul, “every language, in 
respect to intellectual relations, is a dic- 
tionary of fiuled metaphors.” But, as 
these metaphors become abstract^ the 
want of new tropes is folt. And even 
tropes which do not actualh|^' become 
mere abstract terms, lose their force by 
constant use, as when a great stsftestiian 
is-called b, pillar of ikit siSu* “With ev- 
ery Century,” says Jean Paul^ in bte Fer- 
tmtde turJk^Oieiikf d}^* 2,^BW!fe1teld of 
p€^ti«1 floweis kmas its fiesfaneiB, void 
hecofnes dead it]fatlsr;’.’"aiid tiveiyivn|>e8 
become more and more hire whli^^the 
pmgmss of tiiiie, b^use^ thorigbCliaimea 
of circumstances affbrd opifoittlb!iiasno 
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make new onee, yet tbo best, that is, the 
lAmplesI, iiaye been worn out, and every 
writer is therefore obliged to omit the use 
of numerous tropes, which his imagi- 
nation suggei^ Writers disagiee us to 
the various lands of tropes, some reckon- 
ing mo^ some fewer sorts. Quintilian 
complains of this vagueness, and attempts 
a new diviMonf but without much pre- 
cision. Adelung reckons only the me- 
tonymy, synecdoche, and metaphor, 
among the ti'qpes ; but this enumeration 
seems to be too restricted. More modem 
writers add the allegory and prosopopoeia, 
or personification, which certainly have 
the character of tropes. 

Trophies {r^ttata ) ; monuments in com- 
memoration of a victory, formed of cap- 
tive arms, or, in a more general sense, all 
memorials of victory. The ancients usu- 
ally erected them upon the spot where 
they had gained a victory. In the ear- 
liest times, the Greeks wer6 accustomed 
to hang up the arms taken ih>in the ene- 
my, or the spoils, upon an oak or an olive 
tree, in such a manner as to imitate the 
lippearance of an armed maoj From the 
nearest tree, most of the branches were 
lopped ofiT, a few being left, upon which 
were fixed swords, shields, spears, &c. 
Upon the top was placed a helmet, and 
around the trunk, a cuirass or breast-plate. 
The trophies were, at a later period, also 
formed by erecting wooden frames, upon 
which the spoils were suspended, as the 
Greeks were unwilling to render the me- 
morials of hostility permanent. At a still 
later period, foey were formed of bronze 
and marble, or even of gold; and they 
were often the subjects of medals. In 
these, the emblem of the conquered 
province or town was sometimes repre- 
sented in a mourning posture, under a 
tree, with some inscription, indicating the 
viotoryi Similar representations were 
also made upon altars. An inscription 
was abo sometimes placed upon a votive 
shield, to perpetuate the victory. At tri- 
umphs, it was usual to bear trophies be- 
fbi^s the triumphant general. 

TrophoniUs, a celebrated architect, 
son of Erainui^ king of Orcbotnenos, in 
Besotia. built Apollob temple at Del- 
phi, with the assistance of liis brother 
Agamedes, and,, when he demanded of 
the go# a rewaid for bb Uouhle, be was 
told by the priestess to wait eight days, 
and. fo bre, during tbpt tim^ wbb ell 
cbeeifolnees and pleami^^ vnien the 
paaiiedt Tifoplionins and his 
brother were found de^ in their bed. 
According to Pausanias, however, bo was 


swallowed up alive in the earth; 
when, afterwards, the country was visited 
by a great drought, tho Bceotians were 
directed to apply to Trophonius for relief, 
and to seek him at Lebadea^ where lie 
gave oracles in a cave* They discovered 
this cave by means of a swarm of bees, 
and Trophonius told them bow to ease 
their misfortuues. Prom that time, Tro- 
phonius was honoiied as a god : he passed 
Ibrtlic son of Apollo; a temple and a 
statue were erected to liim, and sacrifices 
were offered to his divinity, when con- 
sulted to give oracles. The cave of Tro- 
phonius became one of the most cele- 
brated oracles of Greece. Many cere- 
monies were required, and the suppliant 
was obliged to make particular sacrifices, 
to anoint his body with oil, and to bathe 
in the waters of certain rivers. He was 
to be clothed in a linen robe, and, with a 
cake of honey in Lis hand, be was di- 
rected to descend into the cave by a nar- 
row entrance, from whence he returned 
backwards, after he had received an an- 
swer. He was always pale and dejected 
at his return ; and thence it l>ecame prover- 
bial to say of a melancholy man, that he 
had consulted the oracle of Trophonius. 
There were annually exhibited games i.o 
honor of Trophonius, at Lcbadea. 

Tropical Year. (See Year.) 

Tropics, Tropical K£gio>s. The 
tropics are those points of the ecliptic in 
which the sun, having reached his high- 
est southern or nortliera declination, turn^ 
back (Greek, rpenw, to turn), and begins u> 
approach the equator, from which he had 
been, for three months, receding. TIkj 
imaginary circles drawn through thesr 
points, parallel to the equator, are distant 
Irom ii 23° 30', and are also called irop- 
ics or tropical circles. The northc'rn 
tropic, cutting the ecliptic in the constcl 
latiuQ Cancer, is called the tropic of Can- 
cer; and the southern^ cutting the sam* 
circle in the CQnstellation Capricorn, i- 
called the trojpic qf Capricorn. The pars 
of the globe included within these limits, 
twenty three degrees and a half each 
side of the equator, aud, consequently, 
forty-seven degrees of latitude in breiuhh. 
is called the torrid zone^ or, to avoid tin 
error of implying, that it is universally 
scorclied by burning beats, tropical re- 
giom* As a great fiart of the tropical 
regions known to us is formed of insular 
or mountainous countries, the heat is 
much less excemivo than was fcwmerly 
repreifemed, and is even now. generally 
supposed. (See {he arthfo»9 
Temperature^ and MtnmUnns; conSid: 
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also Humboldt and Bonpland’s TabUau 
]^8ique des Regions E^inoxialesj and 
ttomTOldt’a Views of Nmure.) 

Troppao. a principality, which has 
belonged, Since 1614, to the house of 
Lichtenstein, is situated pi^tljr in Prus- 
sia, partly in Austrian Silesia. The 
Prussian part contains 54,500, the Austrian 
76,000 inhabitants. In the latter is situ- 
atra the capital, Troppau, on the C^pa, 
with 8300 inhabitants, exclusive or the 
3000 inhabitants of Katharinendori; which 
is connected with the city. Troppau is 
famous for the congress held there from 
Oct. to Dec., 1820, m which the assem- 
bled monarchs, the emperors of Austria 
and Russia, and the kinff of Prussia, 
announced the principle of armed inter- 
vention. (q. V.) The revolutions of Spain, 
Portugal, and Naples, gave occasion to 
this confess. The protocols were dravm 
up by Gentz. (q. v.) The object of the 
deliberations was to effect a compact be- 
tween the great powers, that they would 
not acknowledge any constitution which 
should deviate from the legitimate mo- 
narchical standard. But England and 
France endeavored to establish the sys- 
t(3m of neutrality, the reasons for which 
were stated in a note of lord Stewart. 
Great Britain expressed her unwillinmess 
to take part in any measure of vioTebce 
against Naples, and France would join 
the league only upon certain conditions, 
which, however, were refused by Aus- 
tria, Russia and Prussia, as these powers 
were resolved to use force to put down the 
revolutionaiy spirit. The king of Naples 
was invited to proceed to Laybach (q. v.), in 
order to act the part of meoiator netween 
his people and the governments, whose 
quiet was endangerra by the revolution 
in Naples. The king of France joined 
in the invitation, and Ferdinand I left 
Naples, Dec. 13, With the consent of the 
Neapolitan parliament. He arrived at 
I^yiMich in Januarv. It had been fur- 
ther resolved at Troppau, that in case a 
war should actuallv break out with Na- 
ples, Austria should*' carry it on alone, 
whilst Russia and Prusria pledged them- 
selves to keep watcAi on the rest of Eu- 
rope,'and guarantbd the seourity of the 
Austrian statea The monkrehs alwo dis- 
claimed all ideas of conquest or of inh^ 
to tho Mdependtooe of other States, 

Work written against the congress of 
Du de 

BAcns. (Sea Dock RJodrihM 

the foasi dSsti^giddied s&otdmkMer 6f his 


time, of whom Melanchthon smd, "(pim 
oA regendas seholcw non mhms quam 
ad regenda easira Sctpionem eKm 
numputo^ (Decl., vol. v., p.817), was bom 
probably in ^ 1490,^ in Trotzendorf, in 
Upper Lusatia* His father was a poor 
prasant, and Valentine learned to write 
oh the bark of birch, with ink made of 
water and soot. B^ great efforts, he was 
enabled to study m Leipsic, where he 
became, master of arts in 1515. He in- 
structed the rector of the university lin 
the elements of Greek. In 1518, he went 
to Wittemberg, and, being too poor to 
pay a Jew for teaching him Hebrew, he 
oecaihe bis servant, to enjoy his instruc- 
tion. In 1531 , after having gone through 
many cbanfl^ he became a second time 
rector of the school at Goldberg. For 
thirty-three years he conducted this school 
with great fhithfulness and talent. Pu- 
pils came to him fit>m Poland, Lithuania, 
Austria, Bohemia, Hungaj^, Transylva- 
nia, Germany, &c. ; and it is said that he 
used sometimes to Salute them, on enter- 
ing the school in the morning, thus: 
" Good morning, ye noble lords, ye im- 
perial, royal and princely counsellors, ye 
Durgomasters ana magistrates, mechan- 
ics, artists, merchaUts and soldiers, good- 
fbr-nothings though you be.’’ He had 
sometimes above a thousand pupils, 
and used the nienibers of the upper 
classes to teach the lower ones. He m- 
structed his Scholars in the principles of 
religion, in Latin, Greek and Efebrew, 
rhetoric, histoiy, dialectics, gymnastics 
and inusic. ^Leimi to sing, my dear 
boys,” he Wotild asfjr, “and, then, if you 
go to heaven, tiie iSnj^ls will admit you 
into their i^hoir.” {lis institution was a 
republic, with the fibrins of Roman gov- 
ernment at tlie head of which he smod. 
He w^ assisted tw two consuls, two cen- 
sors, imd a senam of twelve members, 
with whom he decided important affidrs. 
Each* class had a questor, &c. He died 
in 1556, at Leignitz. He was mve, kind, 
strict,' just, active, learned, benevol^t 
moderate, and pious ; one of the best and 
most successflil teachers that ever lived, 
and revered fay his pupils, who were so 
numerous, thkt he usea to Bay^“ Could I 
but collect all itiy pupih, I could earily 
beat the iTurks.” Hii meihoiy was mt- 
tn^i^imuy; 

T^CtteAnooms. ^e nsM beitid^ 

the smith cf lie ghifhte iind 

poets euled llfis iihtiieihi 

derived ftom tte BrClw4i"w6id 
dM'msdlai'lho dne'bf uMt 
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opposition to the elaborate compositions 
GKreek The inx^er hozne 

Troiibadoum was France, pan of 
Upper Iu4yy rad, for some time, tiie king- 
• dowof Catalbiiiarad Arraran; and their 
flourishing period ratonds m>m the tenth 
crati^ to ithe middle of the thirteenth. 
.In this periodi e<nnresponding to the he- 
roic era of Greece, raer the migrations 
of the tribes under Pelasgus and Da- 
naus, chivalfy arose, and spread, all over 
li^uiope, giving birth, in the difierent 
countries, to poetry as diversified as the 
forms of the chivalric character from 
which it sprung. Thus originated the 
productions of the minnesingers in Ger- 
many, the loi^ poetry of the north, the 
ballads of Spain, the sonss of the Trouba- 
dours and trouvires in France, and those 
of their brethren, the min8trel8,‘in Eng- 
land. The life of the nobles, at this pe- 
riod, inall the Christian lands, wasa.scene 
of hazardous and romantic exploits, A- 
vorable, in a high degree, to poetiy« But 
their pMtry was necessarily unpolished, 
the genuine growth of nature and of the 
genius of the times. In difierent coun- 
tries, indeed, it assumed different shapes, 
but its nature and spirit is one and the 
same. Through the whole of the middle 
ages, France was divided by the Loire into 
two distinct countries, the provinces of the 
Longue d^oui^ or Longw dVtZ (Walloon 
Romance), and of the Lotigtie tfoc (Pro- 
vencal Romance). The difierence of 
these two, as shown in their political con- 
stitutions, and their history, appears also 
in their poetry. The trou v^res of North- 
ern France, in England called also min- 
sireU (q. v.), who cultivated the Walloon 
Romance, the mother of the modem 
French language, were the epic poeis of 
Frrace^ whose songs and chivalrous ro- 
mracra described the fabulous exploits of 
the knights of the Round Tablq, of Ama- 
dis, and of Charlenmrae, with his peers. 
They proceeded ebieflv firom the duchy 
of Normandy, founded by Rollo, spread 
over France and England, and flourished 
from the twelfth Century till the rise of 
tbe^nodem French literature. They 
confined themselves to the reasoning, nar- 
rative style, Which still prervails irt France. 
Tbe baatitiful shores of Provence, Lan- 
guedoc, and Guienne, tog^er with Gas- 
cmiv, bad earlier become susceptible of 
ciriJikation, through their intercourse 
with the' Romras; and file vicibFioua 
(fciiniui found in- these ir^ons 

imidi inducemenis to exclmiigo 

their saVage.iifb for gentler manners dbra 
in Ha ii0pfth df Fhmee; Leim istitated 


than Spain, ^bese provinces riuured with 
that country all me luxuriance otf the 
south. Rich pasture^ with' the fincM 
productions, romantic vidleys and hilb in 
the fertile Cevenne^ a long extent of 
coast on the Mediterranean sea, give 
loveliness to the country, and a ray, 
pleasure-loving character to the inhabit- 
ants. Their chivalry was naturMiy 
difierent from that of Spain or of tbe 
north ^ more j^lant than tbe latter, and 
softer and brighter than the former, 
and was prone to show and festivity. 
Tbe storms which raged in Franco under 
tbe Merovingian and Cariovingian races, 
till Hugh Capet, in 987, possessed himself 
of the throne, were scarcely felt in the se- 
cluded souths rad Burgundy alone served 
to connect the Provencal regions with 
France in the stricter sense. In Aquitaine, 
as well as in Languedoc, Provence, Bur- 
gundy, Auvergne, &C., the power of the 
great barons, dukes and counts was more 
and more developed, while the authori^ 
of the king declined. They, not only 
made their own dignity hereditaiv, but 
encroached continiimly on the royal terri- 
tory. About 1071, the famous Troubadour 
william IX, count of Poitou, celebrated 
by Tasso under the name of Raymond dc 
St Gilles, was duke of Aquitaine. In 
1151, it fell to Henry II (Flantagenet) of 
England. In Languedoc, during the 
ninth century, the counts of Toulouse and 
the counts of Provence reigned together, 
and, in the eleventh, Raymond de St 
Gilles and Alfonso II of Arragon. Prov- 
ence made itself independent under Louis 
the Stammerer. The duke of Burgundy, 
Boso, was crowned, in 879, king of Prov- 
ence; and this kingdom was called the 
•Arelatj from its capital, Arles. Lower 
Burgundy, which is also highly important 
in the history of the Troubadours, enjoy- 
ed, for more than two centuries, the 
greatest tranquillity. In the eleventh 
century, reigned the celebrated count of 
Barceloni^ Raymond Berengarius, under 
whom the Provencal poetrv was intro- 
duced into Barcelona and Oatalooia. 
Around these political stars of tbefifstnuig- 
iiitude was a multitude of innaller counts, 
viscounts, and bmrons, depenAmt on the 
greats merely in name, but in foot sover- 
eign^ Oftbe devastating wars ofthe rest of 
£uix>pe,thesouthofFrrarafolthutiiktla. At 
times, the ehivahous foiuivalsof PtEOvsiiee 
were disturbed byfoaiioise oframinaaOie 
private feuds b^ween poweiflil Ismewria, 
or were interrupted Iw tbe attatika of the 
Normans or Moots ; hm the inroedi of 
these plunderers ihb coast wets Mi- 
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,|her frequent nor destructive. Sometimes There might be seen the joyous compa- 
^ the desire^of adventures^ or the cry of war nies of ladies and knights under fiagiant 
in foreign, i countries, summoned the olive grove^ upon the enamelled rSead- 
luiights OT Provence, to the battles of the owe, sporting from one bolydav to 
other European nations. Thus, for in- anodier: there the mllant knight broke 
stance, in the wars of king Alfonso VI of his limee on the sbidd of his manly an- 
Castile with the Moors, many knights of tagohist; there ^e princess sat in the cir- 
the South of France fought under the cle of ladies, listening seriously to the 
; Spanish. Cid, and aided In conquering songs of the knights contending in 
Toledo, by which means they came into rhymeS' respecting the laws of love, and^ 
close connexion with Arabian civilization, at the *cloee of the contest, pronouncing 
The crusades, to which the first impube her sentence {arr£t d^amovry Thus the 
was given in the south of France, at hfe of the Provencals was lyrical in the 
* Clermont, in 10^ by f^pe Urban VII, highest, degree; and, if it degenerated, in 
and which had so decisive an influence later times, to voluptuousness and lieen- 
oii the whole of Europe, were also folt in tiousness, this was owing to the want of a 
Provence. A single war took place upon strong moral principle. Their poetry 
the happy fields of Provence, which was was necessarily lyrical, the emression of 
fatal to the prosperity of that cotmtiy, and their feelings ana passions. Even deeds 
to the poetry of the Troubadours, which and facts were rei>resented merely through 
never recovered from the effects of it the medium and in the form of feelings. 
This was the unfortunate crusade against Such a poetry could never be more than 
the Albigenses, in the beginning of the a continual improvisat^ effusion. It 
thirteenth century, when the ancient fam- was necessarily superficial : it could be of 
ily of the counts of Toulouse was ruined, value only with me accompaniment of 
and the whole land filled with scenes musii^ and was not suited to be preserved 
of cruelty and bloodshed. During this in writing. With the Troubadour him- 
whole period, courteousness and galratiy seif bis songs lived and died. Provence 
were no where so fblly developed as in cultivated its Romance idiom earlier than 
Provence ; and we need not be surprised, any other of the Romance countries. The 
when we see the emperor Frederic Bar* fouhdation of this was laid as early as the 
harossa in Gennaiw, and king Richald tenth century, la the court of Arles. In 
COeur de Lion in England, inviting the the eleventh and twelfth centuries, it had 
Provencal knights to their courts, to re* attained its highest bloom, while the Qas- 
ceive instruction from them in the usages tilian language, the Northern French and 
and ceremonies of chivalry. Provence is the Italian, were but beginning to be de* 
the native land of the courts of love (q.v.); veloped. It, had spread into Spain and 
and besides the inferior courts of this Lombardy, and even German emperors 
kind, as numerous as the castles of the vis- (Frederic Barbarossa) and English kings 
counts and barons, there were four station* ^Richard Coeur de Lion) composed songs 
ary courts of love at Pierrefeu, at Rama* in the Proven^ dialect In the thirteenth 
gny, at Abe, and at Avignon. The royal century, it baa completed its course, and 
court in Provence, at Aries, was fiOm sunk with the country into a state of de- 
the times of Boso I, for almost two cen- pendence.- This language was peeuliariy 
turics, the theatre of the finest chival^, soft: no other has so many onomatopoe- 
the centre of a romantic life. The as* ias, so much indistinctness in the gender 
sernbly of knights and Troubadours, of of the wordi^ so complete a system 
Jongleurs, with their Moorish story-tellers of diminutives andaugmentativeB: noth* 
and buffoons, of ladies acting as Judg^ Or ing is wanting but energy. With regard 
parties in matters of courtesy, exhibits a to rhyme and to the mMem metres, the 
jittering tHctu]Oofdmirthful,soft and lux- Provenods claim not only the merit of 
urious life. The knight of Provence de- having first made use of them, but also of 
voted himselftoche service of his lady-love having fixed the finm which rhyme and 
in true poetic eames^and made the dance metrO aasumed in the romanl^ poetry, 
and the e^rt Of the fill-yard the great Irr their rhymed metre^ they have seMom 
businoHi m hU Itfo* Each iwon, a Hove- gbro bevmd tlie aimpie which 

reign in his oWn territory, invited fire theyexd^ge«l|iijU)S% 
neighboring knights to bis castle to take vemhtmKHEi wmeh thm is no a t r s p% lbr 
pare in tourtiisintets and 4o contend in t]}0 fifoenee, pyirificlfiias oiid so 

Hongf U. a tiine when the knights of Ger- if their verses (wi^ly or ten sylki- 
many and Ncatheto PranOe were cfaal- bUii^ onfybsd fibs esesuin sn^ 
lengifig each oebesr to deadfy ceiiihat. qtttfibte sulioiett^ atMnled^'t^ 
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little about the uiieaeure of the othqr sylla- 
Utea. But they were veiy/fbud of 
plicated rbymee* We find in their 
zaa not only the same rhyme repei^d 
through « a loiig eeries of yers^ or the 
same rhymed word returning^ at {me end 
of every other verse, , but variously intw- 
twioed rhymes, in terzinas and ptlier me- 
tres, distinctly point out the pattei^ of 
Petrarca^s canzone and sonoe^* As a 
specimen of the Provencal Romance idi- 
om, and of their metres, we give the follow- 
ing stanza of a sirveute of William de St. 
Gregory, with its translation, taken from 
Roscoe^s translation of Sismondi 

Be m play lo doux^ tewps de paaccr 
Que fai fuelhas e floras vemr; 

E mi quant la 
ueU auteU que Jan reteidir 
Lor chan per lo boscdige , 

E plai me yuan yey sue etc praiz^ 

Tendas e paoalloe femuAx : 

E plai nden mon cordtge 
Quan vey per campanhas rengatz 
Cavalliers ab cavals armatx. 


Poitou and duke of A(]^uitaine, equallyjBi- 
inpiis as a poet and a warrior ^boralwt'). 
He was followed by the foreign princes 
and lords, who gladly saw the ekotic 
plaiit , of gallant poetry transplanted to 
their courts — ^the emperor Frederic Bai-- 
lofo^ Ro^er of Naples, Richard CoDur 
de Lion, with his ftmous minstrel Blon- 
del,, who comporod, also, Provencal 
verses, and who, according to tradition, 
discdveiod the prison of his king by means 
of his harp ; the kings Alfonso and Peter 
of Airagdn, and a vast number of princes 
and counts in Spain, France and Italy. 
*5rhe most renowned of the rest of more 
than two hundred Troubadours, whose 
nimes and poems have been preserved, 
aio Sordello of Mimtua, celebrated for bis 
chivirirous exploits and the praises of 
Himte ; Peyrols, the happy as well as un- 
fortunate servant of the sister of the dau- 

S hin of Auvergne, wife of the baron of 
lercoBur ; Bertrand de Bom, who is con- 
nected with the romantic adventures of 


The beautifuj spring delights me well^ 

When flowers and leaves are gro^ng; 

And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
C^the birds' sweet chonis flowing 
In the echoing wood 5 
And I love to see, all scattered around, 
Pavilions and tents on the martial ground | 

And my spirit finds it good 
To see, on the level plams oeyond, 

Gay knights and steeds capansoned. 

What we have left of the poetry of the 
TVoubadours are spn^ of contention 
. (ten»ones\ satires, martial and other seri- 
ous songs {strv€ntes)f apd Numerous small 
son^ (tAonzos), war-sona^ adhjps of pes- 
tonu life and love {wnuMf jpasiou- 
reU€$\ morning ^ngs arid serenade (ou- 
badea and sermmdea), aii^ re- 

dotufef, the. Idtter ^tinguisbea by artifi- 
cial burdeiu^ The ppeftr of the j^uba- 
doursy as in the course of times it b^me 
more cominon, was degn^dl^ not uniSre- 
qumtly. to mere balM iripging> 9^ was 
exposed to rpticli moekeir, of i^hi^ the 
nobler singers offen bitterly qomplitin. It 
. ffeim|bed vaost at tbe court Arles, 
oapeoially under the coun^ of Frbyence, 
in tbo twelfok cqntury. ; btOjmphies 
of dto Troiil^OMif fun&b iis with a 
grM^>;iri^ of niittter fo^thoir poetry, 
wimbf ihioiigh. i^l m 

tiomd^ upon foe little ^ ithe 

are watt wbrfoy ^^fo 

MMt ‘foe 

amd 

pnoMf 8iii|j|erk is WBHmi||X 3C, count of 


Richard CcBurde Lion; Amald de Mara- 
viglia, who was devoted to the noble lady 
Beziers, an eminent Troubadour and 
yalrimt knight, whose motto was Ditu 
mon time, ma vie au rot, mon cceur aux 
dameSf Phormeur pour moL” — See Diez, 
Die Poesie der Troubadours naeh gedruck- 
tm und handschrifUichen JVerken dor- 
swteBt (Zwickau, 1827 — Poetry of the 
Troubadours according to printed Works 
and Manuscripts); SIsmondi’s lAteraJlure 
of the South of Europe (1st volA The 
chief work on this subject is by Raynou- 
ard, CAotr de.f Poesies origtrudes dts Trou~ 
hadours (Paris, 1818 — ^21^ and contains a 
grammar of the ancient Romance language 
and its history, besides biographies no- 
tices of 350 Troubadours. 

Trough, in marine language ; the inter - 
val between two waves. 

Trout. Many of tbe species of salmOf 
which pass their lives altogether in fresh 
water, never visifoig tbe ocean, have re- 
ceived this appellation ; it is not, however 
always thus strictly applied, and, besides, 
is olfton imfnmi^y riven to ftfo of entire- 
ly differcnitbd»tsaxidt^tifottn Tri>ut 
aie ftHind bnfy in foeclearerifunai^ and 
are partieulam fotid of tnoubtaiii tonrents 
aiid alpfiiie lakes. 'X%ey am remarkable 
for the betn^ of thrir eoNrai; lure Vriy 
vomikfm, foefovtw- 

^ fifo of fbeamWv (Jfdr ra 

cf fob jenerie fodWrin.) 

The oonmion ef enr wat w a (S. 

t^nAbi M & 
jfoMaw of thelwnlieni imd Midfoe 
Slaie% foose, at least, wbfeb ftow inm foe 
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A^antic. It is a beautiful fish : the back 
is mottled; the sides dark-bro\vii, with 
yellow spots, which have a scarlet dot in 
the . centre. It sometiincs attains the 
weight of four and a half pounds, but is 
usu^ly much smaller. It is much in re- 
quest for the table. The large smeies of 
trout which inhabit the larger lakes of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and those about 
the sources of the Susquehannf^ have not 
yet been described or properly distinguish- 
ed, that we arc aware of; indeed, it is 
])ossible that more than one species has 
been confounded under the common trout. 
A gigantic species of trout, from lake Hu- 
ron, has been described by doctor Mitchill. 
It is said to attain the weight of a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. The flesh is re- 
markably fat, rich and savory. The spe- 
cific name amethystinua was applied on 
account of the pui7>Jish tinge auu hyaline 
tips of the teeth. W e add some observa- 
tions on the trout as an object of pursuit 
to the American angler. It is particularly 
abundant in New Englantl, where the wa- 
ters and soil, being of a more alpine char- 
acter, are highly congenial to the nature of 
this species of fish. They may bo divided 
into three principal classes, namely, pond 
trout, river trout and sea trout. Of these, 
however, there are as many varieties and 
shades of difference as ore known and 
described in England, Scotland, and other 
countries ; but, for all the purposes of the 
angler, it is unnecessary to enumerate any 
others than those above mentioned. Pond 
or lake trout vary in shape and color. 
Their size is generally in proportion to 
tin* extent of the water in which they are 
lakt*ii. In Moose Head lake, in Maine, 
tlu^y attain the enormous weight of forty 
or fifty pounds, and, in the lakes of other 
stales, are fi)und of the average size of 
salmon. This large description of trout 
uro. seidoin tal^en, except through the ice 
ill Avinter, and consequently afford but 
little sjK)rt to the lover of angling. In the 
\Vini|>isseogec lake, in Ncav Hampshire, 
and Sebago lake, in Maine, the average 
size of the fish is about that of the largest 
iiiackerol, whicli it also resembles in 
i*Ui\\u\ Tlie spots upon these and other 
hike trout are seldom red, but dark and 
indintincr, according to their size. The 
hist mentioned lake is one of the few in 
which the fish are taken by the usual 
tiiethod of angling, for whicli they 
are more esteemed^ as affording good 
sport, than for thohr flavor; an4 tlie com- 
mon impression is, that these fish sprung 
from salmotb hut that, having been, jpre- 
"^t-nted, by obstructions in the river, trom 


entering the sea, they have become, by 
confinement, degenerated in size and 
quality, retaining only the color of the 
flesh. In the interior lakes of New York, 
and in the great lakes of the west, the 
trout grows to a vast size; but these 
lake trout, being coarse fish, and taken 
without skill, in the winter only, are held 
in no estimation by the scientific angler. 
River or brook trout arn common in 
the New England states; but, much to 
the annoyance of the angler, they percep- 
tibly diminish in proportion to the increase 
of mills and manufactories upon the Vfu4- 
ous streams. The size of thte class of 
trout, and the color of the skin and spots, 
are much alike in all, excepting that some 
are of a more silvery hue than others ; and 
the color of the flesh varies, perhaps, as it 
has been observed, according to their dif> 
ferent food, being sometimes perfectly 
white, sometimes of a yellow tinge, but 
generally pink. There are also trout in 
various small ponds, both natural and 
artificial, those taken foom the latter being 
in all respects similar to the brook or river 
trout. This is to be understood of ponds in 
the interior, as there are many artificial 
ponds, situated near the sea co^ at the 
head of inlets from the sea and tide-water, 
where the fish are very little inferior in 
size and quality to those which are taken 
where the tide ebbs and flows. Of the 
three classes of trout referred to, there is 
none so much esteemed as tlie sea trout, 
which may be called migratory, in dis- 
tinction froEii those which have no access 
to the salt water. In the early spring 
months, they are taken in gi*eat abundmee 
in the various salt rivers, creeks and ride- 
waters upon the shores of New England 
and Long Island, but more particularly in 
the waters of cape Cod, where the cele- 
brated Waquoit bay, with other neighbor- 
ing waters, has long been the favorite in- 
sert of the scientific fisherman. As the sea- 
son advances, these fish repur to fissh 
water, at which time, as well as earlier, 
they afford, great diversion to the angler, by 
whom they are highly prized, not merely 
for their superiomy of form, color an4 
delicious flavor, but for the vorqpity with 
which they seize the bait or thp artificial 
fly, and their activity upon tlfo hbok. In the 
if. States, as well as in Great Britain, this 
fish is the great olge^ofthe §l^:t^a^ 
perfection of which k the umi of thh arflfi- 
cl^fly. This seductive 
new attracriops firopi Uie amusing wnric 
of sh Humphie Dkry^ 

$40 vna ; Mji a who 

is in possesrioa of the godds^ of am^r, 
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Mid refuses to deliver them to the owner, 
or sells or converts them to his own ttse, 
without the consent of the owner. It was 
originally confined to cases in which one 
nrnn bad actually found the goods of an- 
other, and refused to deliver tlieni on de- 
mand, but converted them to his own 
use ; hencer the names of trover and con- 
vention. 

Trot. (See TroacL) 

. Trot, Citt of ; capital of Rensselaer 
county, New York, 164 miles north of the 
city of New York ; lat. 42® 44' N. ; popu- 
lation in 1801, 1500; in 1830, 1 i 3B4; 
houses, 1667. There are nine places of 
public worship, three banks, with a capi- 
tal of $1,018,000 ; two insurance compa- 
nies, and a saving hank ; a court-house, 
of Singsing marble, county jail, of brick, 
female seminary, Laucasterian school, an 
infimt school, and the Rensselaer school, 
a very respectable institution, intended 
particularly to teach the practical applica- 
tion of knowledge ; taxable property in 
1881, $3,857,793. Large quantities of 
lumber, fiour, grain, beet; pork, wool, &c., 
beffldes manufactured goods, are shipped 
to the river towns, and New York, New 
Jersey and Boston, in eighty vessels, ave- 
raging more than 75 tons : ten transport 
boats, averaging 250 tons, and towed by 
steamers, also ^y between Troy and New 
York. It is common to see boats from 
lake Erie rater the Hudson at Troy, and 
spread sails on spars which they have 
brought on deck. There are now (1^1) 
two dmly lines of western boats, sixty- 
eight in number ; also two daily lines of 
noitbeni boats, forty-three in number. 
The united Champlain and Hudson ca- 
nate enter the Hudson at Troy ; tolls re- 
ceived in 1831 at the collector’s office, 
$169,456. Two large steam-boats run 
daily between Troy add New York, and 
two or three steam-boats between Troy 
and Albany. The manufactories include 
ei^t^grain mills^ grinding 500,000 to 
6w,000 bushels annual]k, tmee mills for 
grinding gypsum, two jlajrge rolling and 
slittilttiiuDi^ using (1832) 3^ tons Of for- 
eign nron, connected witn two nail fecto- 
ries rad one spike fiietoiy, which will 
niakcv 1832, it is supposed, about 1300 
tone of nails, rad 700 tons of spikes for 
sifeps^ inil-waycL ; ttvo air furnaces, 
mraing about 600^tMsdf iron, two steam- 
engine fiuttftiW an cackensive bell-foun- 
dety, where 27^000 bells were cast in one 
year; two sbmis fir eaniage buildiM, 
which have solo, tvhliin a year, about 1 w 
poet eoaehee, beeides a large number of 
ofifer caiviai^^ elsafiurp^eries. which 
miike wares to the amount of ^^,000 


annually ; two cotton factoriee, a woollen 
fectory, a rope-walk, two buhr mill-stotie 
factories, a paper-mill, a paper-hanging fhe- 
tory, four tanneries, a morocco factory, dec. 
dec. A bout 25,000 bbls. of beer, 95,000 rolls 
of paper, 700,000 lbs. of tallow and soap, 
100,000 pair of boots and shoes, and hats 
to a large amount, 500,000 bricks, $30,000 
worth of brushes, and more than 100,000 
caries, are annually made, and not less 
than 200 tons of staves annually sold. 

Truce of God, in the Latin of the 
middle ages, TVeuga Dei (TVciigc, or 
JVewOj from the German word TVcti, 
faithful), was, in the period just mention- 
ed, a limitation of the right of private 
warfare introduced by the church, in or- 
der to mitigate an evil which it was unable 
to eradicate. This truce of God provided 
that hostilities should cease, at least on the 
holydays, from Thursday evening to Sun- 
day evening in each week ; also during 
the whole season of Advent and Lent, 
and on the ** octaves of the great festivals.” 
(See FestivalJ) This salutary regulation 
was first introduced in 1077, in Aquitaine, 
where a bishop professed to have received 
the command of God for its institution ; 
then in France and Buigundy. In 1038, 
the diet at Soleure deliberated respecting 
the establishment of it in Germany. Un- 
der William thu Conqueror, it was intro- 
duced into England, and, in 1071, into 
the Netherlands. In French, it was call- 
ed TSreve de Dieu. The clergy yv re very 
anxious that it should be genen.Ily ac- 
knowledged. At many councils, it was a 
chief subject of discussion ; for instance, 
at the councils of Narbonne (1054), Troyes 
(1093), Clermont (1095), Rouen (1096), 
Nordhausen (1105), Rheirns (1136), Sr. 
John of the Lateran (1139 and 1179), aiui 
Montpellier (1195), it was enjoined by 
special decrees. At a later f>erio<l, tin' 
truce of God was sometimes extended to 
Thursday. Whoever engaged in private 
warfare on these days was excommuni- 
cated. This was all which the clergy 
could effect in that barbarous age. The 
truce of God was also extended to certain 
places, as churches, convents, hospitals, 
church-yards, &c., and certain persons, as 
clergynflcn, peasants in the fields, and, in 
general, all defenceless persons. At the 
council at Clermont (1095 ]l it was made 
to include particularly all crusaders. 
Thus the clergy efifected what would 
have been impossible fit any neeulnr au- 
thority, because they wisely denniaried no 
more than they could to Obtain, 

and because retiirian irra m the 
strongest power wnrai rauld be l^ught 
to act on the turbulent warriors of thoes 
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' times. It may be easily imagined, how- 
ever, that the limits prescribed were not 
very nicely observed ; and we find con- 
stant complaints of their violation in the 
records of the councils and the chroni- 
cles of convents. 

Truffai-dino. (See Masks.) 

Truffle (tu6er); a genus of mush- 
rooms {fungi)y remarkable for their form, 
and for growing entirel)r under ground, 
at the distance of a few inches from the 
surface. Unlike the lycoperdon^ or puff- 
ball, they are not resolvea into a powder 
at maturity, but their substance becomes 
gelatinous. Only few species are known, 
which are found chiefly in temperate cli- 
mates. Some of them have the rind 
rough, with small tubercles ; others have it 
entirely smooth. They attain the diame- 
ter of two or three inches. — The common 
truffle (T. cibarium)y so celebrated in the 
annals of cookery, is said to inhabit all the 
warm and temperate parts of the northern 
iiemisphere ; but we are in need of fur-, 
ther evidence to establish the fact of its 
(existence on this continent. In certain 
districts, it is astonishingly abundant, as 
in Piedmont, and at Peri^ord, in France, 
which latter place has, m consequence, 
acquired celebrity for producing it. They 
abound most in light and diy soils, 
especially in oak and chestnut forests; 
but it would be difficult to procure them 
any where, were it not that hoM are ex- 
tremely fond of them, and lead to their 
iliscovery by rooting in the ground. Dogs 
are sometimes taught to find this fungus 
by the scent, and to scratch it up out of the 
ground. The season for collecting con- 
tinues from October to January. The 
truffle is usually about as large as an egg ; 
is entirely destitute of roots; the win 
blackish or gray, studded with small py- 
I amidal warts ; ilio ""flesh white, gray or 
blackish, varied with black or brown 
vciins. They are prepared for the table 
in various manners, but should be eaten 
with moderation, as they are difficult of 
digestion. They may be kept in ice, or 
<*overcd with lard: in some countries, they 
are dried. They were in use among the 
ancient Gredks and Romans. Several 
varieties are distinguished, and, besides, 
some of the other species are much 
esteemed for culinary purposes. 

Trullaft CoufreiL. (See Cbnateil^no- 
pfc, Cptenctis of.\ 

TRtTMBULL, John, OH eminent Ameri- 
can boet and patriot, was born April 34, 
179^ in the place now called Watertown, 
Ccameetteut. His cbn^Uition was deli- 
isate ; and bis education was conducted by 


his father, a clergyman of good classical 
attainments, and his mother, a ladv of su- 
perior refinement^ until 1763, when he 
entered Yale college. In 1771, he was 
appointed a tutor in that institution. In 
1773, he was admitted to the bar of Con- 
necticut, but removed to Boston, and con- 
tinued his studies in the office of John 
Adams. At that time, the members of 
the bar in that city were distinguished for 
the zeal with which they vinmeated the 
rights of the colonies. With Otis and 
his compeers, Trumbull, though much 
younger, warmly sympathized and coop- 
erated. In 1775, he published the fim 
part of McFingol, a political satire, 
which he had composed at the request of 
the members of the American congress. 
This poem passed through thirty editions, 
and was very serviceable to the American 
cause. For many years, Mr. Trumbull 
was a member of the state legislature of 
Connecticut, and, in 1601, was appointed 
a judge of the superior courL He receiv- 
ed the additional appointment of judge 
of the supreme court of errors, which he 
held until the new organization of the ju- 
dicii^ under the constitution of 1818. 
In 1825, he removed to the city of De- 
troit, the capital of Michigan territoiy, 
where he resided until his death, which 
occurred May 12, 1831, from gradual 
deeny. 

Trumpet; the loudest of all portable 
wind instruments, and consisting of a 
folded tube, generally made of brass, and 
sometimes of silver. The ancients had 
various instruments of the trumpet kind, 
as the tuba, cornu, &c. Moses, as the 
Scripture informs uis, made two of silver, 
to be used by the priests ; and Solomon, 
Josephus tells us, made two hundred like 
those of Moses, and for the same purpose. 
The modem trumpet has a mouth- 
picice nearly an inch across. The pieces 
which conduct the wind are call^ the 
branches ; the parts in which it is bent, the 
tenets; the canal between the second 
nd and the extremity, the pavilion; the 
rings where the branches take asunder, or 
are soldered together, the knats^ which are 
five in number, and serve to cover the 
joints. This powerful and noUe instru- 
ment, like the iioni,OQWhas certain notes 
within its compass. The trumpet pio- 
ducesy naUirsUy and ea8%y O amve the 
bass^eUff note, or Ikldle O, ,0 oii> the ftnt 
leger line bdow in the treblei.E* en^ 
flm|ine of the stavai Q on aeeolid 
line^O on die third npaceyand attiheiia^ 
ceeding notes up to G in al^iliichidii^di^ 
sharp of F, the fourdi of the kef* 
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performers can also prepuce B flat (the 
third above the treble-clitT note) ; and| by 
the tAd of a newly-invented slide, many 
other notes, which the common trumpet 
cannot sounds are now produced. The 
trumpet, from ks exciting effect, is well 
fitted for military music ; and a band of 
twenty or thirty trumpets has a peculif^ly 
tmiiit-kiiring sound. It is used for givioj^ 
signals, and also accompanies flags of 
truce, heralds, &c. With the ancients, 
the (ToXffiyf seems to have come nearest to 
our trumpet Weidipger, in Vienna, has 
invented a trumpet with keys; but the 
instrument, in this ^vay, loses in beauty of 
tone what it gains in compass. 

TVumpety Htanixg. (See JEJar Trim- 

^ isrumpetj Speakings is a tube of con- 
siderable length, viz. flom six foet to 
twelve, and even more, used for speaking 
with, to make the votee heard to a great- 
er distance. In a trumpet of this kind, 
the sound in one direction is supposed to 
be increased by tlie reflection from the 
sides. 

Trumpeter (psophia) ; a South Amer- 
ican bird, about as large as a domestic 
fowl, referred by naturalists to the waders, 
of which 4t has the long neck and legs ; 
but it possesses many characters in com- 
mon with gallinaceous birds. The feath- 
ers of the throat and upper part of the 
breast have the most brilliant rejections 
of green, gold, blue and violet: the other 
parts of the body are black, except the 
middle of the back and lesser coverts, 
which are reddish, and the greater cov- 
erts of the wings and tail, which are ash- 
colored. In the wild state, this bird is 
found only in the mountainous and woody 
districts of the hottest parts of South 
America, where it lives on fhiks. It runs 
swiftly, sometimes walks with a slow 
pace, or leajis. Its wings and tail are 
very short, and its flight clumsy. The 
name has been applied on account of the 
note which k utters. It is easily tamed, 
and shows -as much attachment and fidel- 
ity to its master as a dog. It obeys his 
voice, caresses and follows him, and rec- 
.ognises him after a Jong absence. It 
drives away all strange animals, and 
fears neither cat nor dog* Those which 
live, in the streets of Cayenne will often 
aiUach themadves to a stranger, and fol- 
low him whererer be goes. In ehortf 
these birds are su^Mior to all others 

in inteBigence and «acial dieposidonj 
sad ft -would be desimbh to natvralize 

them W our cXWnate — eu experitiMaut 

wbicb baMneverbeea Airl/tried, that we 


are aware of. It is said that flocks of 
sheep are confided to their V^harge, and 
that they constantly bring them homo 
every evening : it is certain that the care 
of poultry may be safely intrusted • to 
them. 

Trumpet-Feo WER (bignonta). The i?. 
rcuKcmis is a well-known ornamental vine;, 
a native of the Southern and Middle 
States, and frequently cultivated in gar- 
dens. The flowers are very large, scar- 
let, and tlie corolla tubular, three times as 
long as the calyx. The leaves are pinuate ; 
the leaflets ovate and dentate. The stem 
clim^ by means of radicles, which it 
tin*ows out at intervals. Among the vege- 
table productions of our climate, wc hard- 
ly know an object more imposing than 
this plant when in full flower. 13. capre- 
olata is more strictly a southern species, 
but succeeds very well in tl.io Middle 
States: the leaves are widely different: 
the fiowci'S tire similar, though n}ueh 
smaller. 

Truss, in surgery ; a bandage or ap- 
paratus employed in ruptures (see Her- 
n{a)y to keep up the reduced parts, and 
hinder a fresh protrusion. It is essential 
to the health of a large portion of the hu- 
man race. A truss ougnt so to coinpresd 
the neck of the hernial sac, and the ring, 
or external opening of the hernia, that a 
protrusion of any of the contents of th^^ 
abdomen way bo completely prevented. 
It should make an equal pressure on the 
parts without causing iuconvenjenc(3 to 
the patient, and he so secured as not ea- 
sily to slip out of its right position, liv- 
ery truss consists of a pad, for <ioinpjT\sH- 
ing the aperture through which the 1 m, r- 
nia protrudes, and of another piece which 
surrounds the abdomen : to these aro 
sometimesaddedathigh-strapaiul a scap- 
ulary, which passes oxxr the sl»oul<iei . 
The various kinds arc far too nuineroii s 
to be described here. 

Truxton, Thomas, a capUtin in tho 
navy of the U. States, was born on 
Island, in the state of New York, Feb. 
17, 1755. At the age of twelve years, ho 
went to sea. He was impressed, during 
his apprenticeship, on board the Frudent, 
an Eugliri) sixty-four, but was subsequent- 
ly ^released. In the early part of 1775, 
while in command of a ship, he w as suc- 
cessful m eonriderable quantities 

of powder into wo united eolomes, but 
was subsec^ently, in the same year, cap- 
tured and carriea into St Cbnatopbers. 
Haying made bis escape, and arrived in 

‘Pbiladelpluay be enteifed^ cm \ie%itenant, 

on board the ConffesSf one of the tiro 
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first priv^e armed ships fitted out in the 
cbloniesT^This ship sailed in company 
with die Chance, m the winter of 1776, 
and captured several valuable ships off 
the Havana, one * of which he took the 
command of, and arrived in her at Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. In June, 1777, in 
a vessel called the Independence, and fitted 
out by himself and Isaac Sears, esquire, 
he sailed for the Azores, and made many 
prizes. He now chansred his sfarp« and sail- 


prizes. He now changed his ship, and sail- 
ed in the Mars, of upwards of twenty 
*guna In this cruise on the British chan- 
nel, he sent his prizes into Quiberon bay, 
which induced lord Stormont to make a 
remonstrance to the French court. Dur- 
ing the whole war, he was constantly en- 
^ged either in fitting out or command- 
ing ships of war fi*om Philadelphia, 
while carrying to France Thomas Bar- 
clay, esquire, our consul-general to that 
countiy, in the ship St. James, of twenty 
guns, he had a very close engagement 
with a British private ship of thirty-iwo 
guns, which he obliged to sheer ofL In 
ml his engagements with the British, he 
was victorious. From the peace of 
178J1 until 1794, he was very actively en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits. President 
Washington, during the war with France, 
appointed him one of the six captains of 
the American navy ; and, after building 
the frigate Constellation, he sailed, at the 
head of a squadron, fbrthe West Indies, in 
the early part of 1799. Feb. 9 of that year, 
he captured, after an engagement of one 
hour and a quarter, the French frigate 
L’Insurgente, of fifty-four guns. This was 
the first opportunity offered to an Ameri- 
c-an frigate of engaging an enemy of su- 
perior force. In a short time, the Con- 
stellation was again at sea, and soon en- 
countered, Feb. 1, 1800, the F'rench frig- 
ate La Vengeance, of fifty- four guns. An 
action ensued, which lasted fixjm eight in 
the morning until one, when the enemy 
was completely silenced. A squall now 
<'nsued, which enabled the French ship 
to effect her escape, and to arrive in Cu- 
ra^oa, in a most shattered condition, hav- 
ing lost 160 men, killed and wounded. 
Congress voted a gold medal to the com- 
niodove, for the gallantry displayed in 
this action. This was the last cruise of 
captain Tmxton. Having, during the ad- 
mjiilfitmtioQ of Mr. Jefmrson, 0een ap- 
fainted to the command of the expeal- 
(ion agai^ Tripoli, he was denied the 
as^istapee of a captain to comnkmd his . 

i!w ship (a custom which had alwaVa 

p|fvidie0l and therefore decthied foe 
4otnn\ana of the expedhion, which was 
voi.. XII. 31 


> cozistrued, by the preeident, into a rpi^- 
r nation of hki rank in the service ; am) he 
, was therefore dismissed. Commodore 
' TVuxton retired to the country, where he 
i continued to reside uutil the citizens, of 
' Philadelphia, in 1816, elected hitp their 
i high sherifE He remained in that office 
[ till 1819, and died May 5, 18^ in his six* 

, ly-seventh year. 

Trying ; the situation in which a ship 
lies nearly in the trough or hollow of tto 
sea in a tempest ; or it is the act of lying 
to in a storm, which may be perf(n*med 
, under any of the courses reeved, if re- 
. quisite, or even under bare poles^ the 
helm being lashed a-lee. (See 

Tschaik (Turkish for ship) is used in 
Hungary to signify a sort of light galley, 
used on the Danube, and provided with 
sail and rudder* The tschmk carries from 
two to twelve cannon, and from ten to 
one hundred men. The men who serve 
on board are called tachmkisU^ or ponhm- 
eers. They occupy a pint of the military 
frontier of Hung^, lying between the 
Theiss and Danube, and hold their land 
by rendering service in manning flotillas 
on tlie Danube, and acting as jpontoneers 
on the rivers in . Hungary. Their arms 
are muskets, musketoons, ^ sabres and 
lances. (See i^Vonhers. 1 

Tschirnhausen, Etirenfiriea Walter 
von ; an ingenious mathematician, born 
in Lusatia, April 10, 1651. He studied 
some time at the university of Leyden, 
and, in 1672, entered the Dutch army, in 
which he served some time as a volun- 
teer, and then travelled into most of tl»e 
principal countries of Europe. On bis 
return, being desirous to perfect the sci- 
ence of optics, he establi^ed three glass- 
houses in Saxony, and showed how por- 
celain might be made from a particular 
kind of earth, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as the founder of the celebrated 
Dresden porcelain manu&ctoiy. Ho 
likewise directed his attention to inatlie- 
madcs, and discovered a particular kind 
of curves, endowed witli vei^ retnarkablo 
properties, an account of which he com- 
munkated to the academy of sciences of 
Paris, in 1682, which body elected him a 
member* About the ye«r 1687,* he con- 
structed an extraordinary burning mkror 

(see Burning Mirror), and, ttoon after, a 
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in 1687) ; but he was the author of seve- 
ral papers on burning glasses, and on his 
discoveries in regard to curves, which ap- 
peared in the Leipsic Transactions, and the 
Memoirs of Ae French Academy of Sci- 
ences* 

TscitAKEESfOr TsaiiAKEEs (sometimes 
also written nalagia ) ; the proper name 
of the Indian tribe whom we commonly 
term Charokees. Their tenitoiy origi- 
nally comprised more than half of what 
is now the state of Tennessee, the south- 
ern part of Kentucky, the south-west 
comer of Virginia, a considerable portion 
of the two Carolinas, a large part of 
Geoigia, and the northern part of Alaba- 
ma* This tract probably contained 
more than 35,000,000 acres* Between 
the close of the revolutionary war and 
the year 18^, the Cherokees sold to the 
CJ* States, at different times, more than 
three quarters of their possessions, and 
now retmn less than 8,000,000 acrei, of 
which Georgia claims 5,000,000 acres as 
falling within that state, and Alabama near- 
ly 1,000,000 of the residue. The remain- 
der, if a division takes place, will go to 
Tennessee and North Carolina. Their 
population is increasing. In eighteen 
years, ending in 1825, their numbers, in- 
cluding those who emigrated to the Ar- 
kansas, had increased more than 7000, or 
sixty per cent., which varies little from the 
common rate of increase among the 
white inhabitants of the Southern States. 
The number of native Cherokees of pure 
and mixed blood, east of the Mississippi, 
was at that time 13,563, and 147 white 
men and 73 white women had intermar- 
ried with them, and resided among them. 
The number of African slaves was 1277. 
The population is now (1832) 15,060, of 
whom over 1200 are African slaves. Ag- 
riculture and many of tlie arts of civil- 
ized life have been introduced among 
them, and their progress in civilization 
has been very considerable. In 1825, 
they possessed 79,842 domestic animals 
(horses, cattle, swine and sheep), 762 
looms, 2486 spinning-w heels, 172 wagons, 
2943 ploughs, ten saw-mills, thirty-one 
grist-mills, sixp^-two blacksmiths* shops, 
eight cdtton gins, eighteen schools, nine 
turnpike roads, eighteen ferries, and twen- 
ty public roads, being a great increase 
above the returns of 1809. A well-or- 
ganized system of government has been 
established* The executive consists of a 
princt]^ chief and assrstant, with throe 
executive counsellors, ail elected by the 
legistative l]^y. The legislature consists 
or two bodi^ a national committee and 


a national council, the formei^ntaining 
sixteen members, the latter tfM5nty-foi!r* 
The members are chosen for the term of 
two years, by the qualified electors in 
their several districts. These electors in- 
clude all free male citizens who have at- 
tained the age of eighteen years, except 
persons of African origin* The rules 
respecting the nature and powers of the 
legislature in general, are similar to those 
of the several states in the Union. Each 
of the two bodies has a negative on the 
other, and together they are styled the 
general council of the Cherokee nation. 
The chief and his assistant hold their 
offices for four years. The executive 
counsellors are chosen annually. The 
judiciary consists of a supreme court, and 
of circuit and inferior courts. The mem- 
bers of the supreme court hold their offices 
for four years. There is also a public 
treasury, a printing-office, and a new^spa- 
per, the Cherokee Phmnix, commenced 
in Februaiy, 1828, and edited by a Cher- 
okee. This newspaper is printed partly 
in tlie Cherokee character, invented by 
Guess.* The press is owned and d irec tci! 
by the Cherokee government. They have 
founts of types in the Cherokee character. 
The Gospel of Matthew and a collection of 
hymns, translated by Mr. Worcester, 
one of the missionaries, have been print- 

^ The inventor and the invention are thus <h'- 
scribed in the Cherokee Phoenix -Afr. 
is, in appearance and habits, a full ("herokoe, 
though his grandfather on his falber^s side was u 
white man. He has no knowledge of any lan- 
guage but the Cherokee, ffe was led to* think 
on the subject of wTiting the Cherokee languagi* 
by the conversation of some young men, who 
said that the whites could put a talk on paper, and 
send it to any <listancc, and it w'ould be under' 
stood. In attempting to invent a Cherokee ^h;W’ 
acter, he at first could think of no way but thru of 
giving each wwd a particular sign, * He pursued 
this plan for about a year, and made several thou 
sand characters. He then became' t'onvineeii 
that this wa.s not the right mode, and, arttT tr\ 
ing several other methods, at length roiicelvi;d 
the idea of dividing the words into parts, lb* 
now soon found that the same <’haracters would 
apply in dirterent words, so that their nundH’j 
would l)c cotnparalivelv small. After piutinj', 
down and Icaming all toe syllables that he roidli 
think of, he would listen to speeches and the roe 
versation of strangers, and whenever a word or- 
curred which had a part or syllable in it whieh 
was not on his list, he would bear it in mind till 
he had made a character for it. In this way ht 
soon discovered all the syllables in the language. 
In forming his eharacters, he made some use of 
the English letters, as he found them in a spelling- 
book ill his possession. After commencing upon 
the last mentioned plan, he is said to have com- 
pleted his system in about a month, having re- 
duced all the sounds in the language to cighly-iivc 
characters.-^Mr. Guess was considerably advan- 
ced in life when he made this mventioo. 
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ed in tins character. Intermarriages 1831), state that they have the names of 
have ilT^^anv instances taken place be- 200 Cherokee men and youths whom they 
tween the Cfierokees and the whites in believe to have attained an English edu- 
the neighborhood, and many of the half cation sufficient for the transaction of or- 
breeds have large plantation^ and carry dinary business. This number does not 
on agriculture with more spirit than the include fomales, and many men and 
full-blooded Cherokees. There are very youths who can barbly read and write, 
diffierent degrees of improvement among An increasing anxiety amon^ the people 
the members of the tribe. Some families for the education of their children is very 
have risen to a level with the white pop- apparent. The missionary schools con- 
ulation of the U. States, while the im- tain about 500 children, learning English, 
nroveinent of others has just commenced. A majority of the persons between cmild- 
• In general, those of mixed blood are in hood and middle age can read their own 
advance of the full-blooded Indians. Not language, in Guess’s alphabet, with greater 
less than a quarter of the people are prob- or less facility. In regard to relimon, the 
ably in a greater or less degree of mixed mass of the people have extemfdly em- 
blood. The dress of most of the Chero- braced Christianity ; and there is regular 
kecs is substantially the same as that of preaching at several places, both by mis- 
t he whites ainund them. A great part of sionaries and natives. How fiur the 
their clothing is manufactured by them- schools and the preaching have been in- 
selves, though not a little is of the fabrics terrupted by the agitations at present pro- 
of New England and foreign countries vailing, we cannot say. During the two 
— calico, broadcloths, silk. The greater last years (1831 and 1832), the Cherokees 
part arc clothed principally in cotton, and have been greatly agitated by political 
many families raise their own cotton, out troubles. Their government has been 
of which the women make substantial hindered in its operations, their laws coun- 
cloth. Cultivation by the plough is al- teracted by the extension of the jurisdic- 
most universal. Most families raise tion of Georgia over their territory ; many 
enough to supply their own wants, and of their citizens have been imprisoned, 
many hav’^e considerable quantities of com and the nation has been threatened with 
for sale. Suflering for want of food is banishment. The missionaries of the 
said to be as rare among the Cherokees board of foreim missions have been pro- 
as in any part of the civilized world, hibited to reside among them by the laws 
None of tliem depend, in any considers- of Georgia. Four of them were arrested 
l>Ie degree, on game for a support. The in the summer of 1831, for not removing ; 
Cherokees live chiefly in villages, and and two of them, Mr. Worcester and Mr. 
their dwelling are mostly comfortable Butler, have been, for the same cause, 
log cabins, with chimneys, and generally tried and sentenced by the court of Georgia 
floored. Many of the houses in the na- for four years to the Georgia penitentiary, 
tion are decent buildings of two stories, where t6ey are now confined. The Gteor- 
and some are even handsome dwelling's gians have made a law, authorizing the 
of painted wood or brick. Polygamy is governor to have the Cherokee lands sur- 
Iwa'.oming rare, and women ai'e no longer veyed and divided by lotteiy. The gov- 
t rested os servants, but are allowed their emment of the U. States are endeavoring 
[)roper place. Superstition is rapidly de- to effect the removal of the Cherokees 
clining, and the ancient traditions are fad- from their lands by treaty — the only mode 
ing from memory, so that it is difficult to in which they can legitimately deal with 
collect them. Conjuring, however, is still them, as they have already recognised 
practised to a considerable extent. In re- the^r independence by severed treaties ; 
gard to intemperance, the Cherokees and their rights under these treaties have 
would not suffer by a comparison with been lately confirmed by a decision of the 
the white population around them. The supreme court of the TJ. States, in Janua- 
laws rigorously exclude intoxicating li- ry, 1831. The terms o^red thetn are an 
quors from all public assemblies, and oth- extensive and fertile territory west of the 
or wise restrict their use. They ha ve Arkansas, to be secured to them by pat- 
among them temperance societies on the ent, and to be for ever beyond foe boun- 
principle of entire abstinence. The civil daries of any state or territory, where 
officers enforce the la^ against the intro- they are to be flowed to exercise the 
duction of ardent spirits, and fine trans- powers of self-government compatible 
gres^rs. In regam to education, the with a general supervision of con gre a s 
missionaries, in a report dated Deo* 29, over them, to appoint an agent to reride 
1830 (aoe Misswnmy Herald for March, at Wasbin^on, to send a dogate to coil* 
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gren^ and to be recognieedi when con- 
mm shall deem proper, os a territory* 
The general council of the Cherokees, 
however, have declined accepting tlie pro* 
posal* — ^The Cherokees of the Arkansas 
are those who, since the year 1804, re- 
moved, at different^ times, from the east 
of the Missisnppi to a tract on the north 
Imnk of the Arkansas river, between Ion. 
94® and 95® W.; population, about 5000. 
The greater part of this emigration took 
place between 1816 and 1820. There is 
a missionaiy station among them. By a 
treaty concluded in May, 1828, they 
agreed to remove still farther west. This 
portion of the Cherokees has also made 
considerable progress in apiculture and 
the arts of civilized life . — For further in- 
formation, see the different numbers of 
the Missionary Herald and the Cherokee 
Piaznix; the Decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Cherokee 
Case (published at Philadelphia^ 1831) ; 
also Essays on the Present Crisis in the 
Condition of the American Indians (Bos- 
ton, 1829). For information respecting 
the language of the Cherokees, sec Indian 
Languages (appendix, end of voL vi.). 

Tdaricks, called by Ilomemann the 
most interesting nation of Africa, are most 
extensively spread over Nortliern Africa, 
and, indeed, divide with the Tibboos tlic 
whole of the Sahara ; the latter occupy- 
ing the wells and the wadys of the east- 
ern, and the Tuaricks tliose of the west- 
ern portion of this sterile belt. The Tibboos 
are black, yet without what we generally 
call negro features ; the Tuaricks, on the 
other hand, are white people of the Ber- 
ber race, and are Mohammedans of the 
sect of Maleki, but are believed to be 
quite as indifferent to religion as the 
Kabyles. They are a very warlike nation, 
and often make incursions into the territo- 
ry of the timid Tibboos to carry off all 
whom they can catch for the slave market. 
The late travellers Lyon, Denham, Clap- 
fierton and Laing found them hospitable, 
frank and honest. They inhabit that ex- 
tensive portion of the Sahara circum- 
scryt>ed on the east by Fezzan and Tib- 
boo, sout^ by the negro nations of Bour- 
nou, Haourra, Gouber and Timhuctoo, 
and on the west by the oases of Tedee- 
kels and Twat The couiitiy of the Mo- 
zabis, Engousah and Ghadame^ forms 
their northern limits, beyond which they 
never proceed. ^ Being nomadic, they aio 
found in the vicini^ of all the negro pop- 
ulation from Tibboo. to Timhuctoo, where 
they love for the purpose of kidnapping. 
They cany on war and commerce with 
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equal activity. According to Mr. Hodg- 
son’s interesting letters in the Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, 
(vol. iv, new series), Thutriek com^ from 
the Berber language, in which it signifies 
if^es* Now kabail is the Arabian for 
tribes, borders or fomilies ; and thus the 
Kabyles of the Atlas have an appellation 
coiTesponding to the Kabyles of the des- 
ert ; and they are tlie same people, as Mr. 
Hodgson shows by a comjiarison of their 
vocabularies. They are one people, and 
the great Lybian race still exists in Afri- 
ca: its language has not been effaced. 
— For more information respecting the 
Tuaricks, and particularly their language, 
the Berber, see the above letters, already 
alluded to in the article Berber^ but not 
published when that article was written. 

Tuba ; a wind instrument of the Ro- 
mans, resembling our saebut or trumpet, 
though of a somewhat different form. It 
w as used in war. 

Tubercles. (Sec Pulmonary Con- 
sumption.) 

Tuberose {poliantkes tiiberosa). This 
highly odoriferous and favorite flower 
w^as introduced into Europe from the 
East Indies, about the middle of the six- 
teenth centurv% Though almost purely 
an oinarnental plant, its culture is now so 
extended that the roots form a considera- 
ble article of export from the southern to 
the northern parts of Europe. The root 
is a rounded bulb ; the radical and inferior 
leaves long, sessile, entire, almost sw^ord- 
shaped, and very acute ; the stem upright, 
cylindrical, uabranching, three or lour 
foet high. The flowers are disposed in a 
simple and more or less elongated spike ; 
they are large, sessile, alternate, tubular, 
and of a very pure white : the tube of the 
corolla is a little curved, and divides into 
six oval obtuse lobes. The flowers ex- 
pand successively, so that ll)oy continue 
nearly thrcje months. Scveml remarkahh^ 
varieties are known. It succeeds best in 
a warm exposure. Tlie essential oil is 
used by perfumers. 

Tubingen; an old town of Wurtcin 
berg, circle of the Neckar, situated in a 
valley on the Neckar, sixteen miles south- 
west of Stuttgard ; Ion. 9® 4' E. ; lat. 48 ' 
31' N. ; population, 7600. It contains an 
hospital, four churches, a theological sein 
inary, a college for the nobility, and « 
university. The environs are finely di- 
versified by hill, dale and forest. TJio 
towri has some woollen tnamifiictures, 
but is suppoited chiefly by the university, 
which was founded in 1477, and receive 
very important improvements* in 17G9. It 
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has a sped library^ a botanic garden, and, 
874 students. It was for- 
merly exclusively Protestant ; but a few 
years since the Catholic university at El- 
wangen was united with it* In 1828, the 
Wftrtemberg chamber of deputies grant- 
ed it a yearly sum of 80,000 guilders. It 
has thirty-one professors. 

Tuccoa Creek, Cataract iif. (See 
Catarcict) 

Tucker, Abraham, an English writer 
on morals and metaphysics, was the son 
Of a merchant of London, where he was 
bom in 1705. After completing his stud- 
ies at Oxford, he travellea in France. He 
married in 1736, and, having lost his wife 
in 1754, he published, under the title of a 
Picture of Love without Art, her letters 
to him. Some time after he produced his 
Advice from a Country Gentleman to his 
Bon, and commenced his great work, the 
Light of Nature pursued (7 vols., 8vo.J, 
the first three of which appeared in 1768, 
under the pseudonym of Edward Search : 
the remaining volumes were printed after 
the death of the author, which toc)k place 
in 1774. (See Mackintosh’s Essay on 
Ethical Philosophy.) 

Tudor. (See Great Britain^ and the 
ttrticles Henn/ Vlly VIH Elizabeth^ &c.) 

Tuesday (Latin dies Mariis)^ the third 
day of our week, probably so called froiri 
the Anglo-Saxon god of war Tuu, (gen. 
^PaueSy whence the Anglo-Saxon Thiues- 
deeg.) (See Week, and, for Shrove-Tues- 
<lay, sec Shrovetide.) 

Tuet. (See Puiscon.) 

Tucendbund (German, uriMTi of virtvje), 
the name generally given to an associa- 
tion in Prussia, called also the moral- 
scientific imion, founded by some patriots, 
soon after the fatal peace of Tilsit. Its 
object wfis to promote the moral regene- 
1 ation of the people, and to prepare it for 
lictter times. Schools and universities, 
f)liysical and moral science, the army, 
tlu^ government, the distress of the people, 
all occupied the attention of the society, 
which suggested many ideas subsequently 
adopted. The government formally recog- 
nised its existence, and at times received 
reports from the society. There were no 
degrees, secrets, signs, or forms of initia- 
tion. Any Prussian subject of good char- 
acter might become a member, on prom- 
ising in writing to promote the objects of 
foe society, and to be faithful to the 
reigning family. The minister Stoin 
(q. V.) favored the society ; but when he 
left the ministry, and Schili (q. v«), one < 
of the members, had attacked the French, 
ii^^ough not at the instigation of the socie- 
31* 


ty, the French induced the king to abol- 
iw it. Professor Krug of Leipsic, who 
was himself a member, wrote D<is Wesen 
und Wirhen des sogenannten 7\igendbundes 
und anderer angeblichen (Leipsic, 

1816). 

Tuideries (from tuQe, a tile, because 
the spot on which it is built was formerly 
used for the manufacture of tiles); the 
residence of the French monarcbs,on the 
ri^ht bank of the Seine, in Paris. Cath- 
arine de’ Medici, wife of Henry II, be- 
the building from the desims of 
Philibert de POrme and Jean fiullant 
( 1564), Henry IV extended it, and found- 
ed the galleiy (1600), which was intended 
to connect it with the Louvre, and form a 
residence for twenty-four artists. Louis 
XIV enlarged it (1654), and completed 
the great gallery. The side towards the 
Louvre consists of five pavilions and four 
ranges of buildings ; the other side has 
only three pavilions. In the pavilion of 
Flora Napoleon resided, and it was after- 
wards occupied by Louis XVIII. The 
exterior of the Tuileries is deficient in 
harmony, having been built at different 
times, and on very diflferent plans ; but 
the interior is magnificent. The galleiy 
above mentioned, which connects the 
Tuileries with the Louvre, is completed 
on the side towards the Seine ; the lower 
part consists of open arcades ; above is the 
collection of pictures. The second gal- 
leiy leading to the place Rwoli and the 
rue St, Honor6, was begun by Napoleon 
in 1808, but is not finished. To make 
room for it, many houses and whole 
streets were levelled ; and much of the 
ground is still occupied by the ruins of 
the fbnner buildings. On the west of 
ihe palace lie the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, forming a quadrangle of the width 
of the palace, and 1800 feet in length; 
they are sixty-seven arpents* in superficial 
area. Upon two sides thev are enclosed 
by long terraces (that on the side to the 
Seine commands a beautiful proGpect) 
and iron railings. This garden, laid out 
by the celebrated Lendtre for Louis XIV, 
has, in more recent times, been highly orna- 
mented in the French style, and conf^ns al- 


lawns with beds of fiowers and shrubbe- 
ries, fountains and basins of water with 

and more ^an slx^ stipes Imitated firom 
ancient works, li: is filled at all hburs of 
the day with persons of all dasses: chaiis 
and the newspapers may* be had m a 

* The Paris arpeat is rather more lhaa fhair 
fifths of an English acre. 
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small price. Towards Ih^ ci^, and sepa- 
rated nom the court by an iron palisade, 
is the place du Carrousel which receives 
its name from a carrousel exhibited here 
by Louis XIV, in 1664. The arc du Car- 
rousel^ erected by Napoleon in 1806, forms 
the principled entrance into the court : it 
ivas formerly ornamented with the horses 
of St. Mark and a statue of Napoleon, 
which have been removed. The French 
court was formerly called the ‘‘ court of 
the THiileries but under the three last 
Louises, who resided at Versailles, that 
appellation was changed to the ^ cabinet 
of Versailles.” Napoleon resided some 
time at St. Cloud, and the court then re- 
ceived that name. But since the restora- 
tion, the kings have again occupied the 
Tuiieries. 

Tuiscon. According to Tacitus, the 
(Germans, in their songs, gave this name to 
the founder of their nation. Thvisco or 
Tuisco is probably the adjective of Tkevi 
or Tent; hence thevtischj teutsch. (The 
Germans call themselves Teutsche or 
Deutsche^ and their country Teutschland 
or Deutschland.) Tlievt signifies some- 
thing original, independent, e. g. earth, 
nation, father and lord. From Thmt 
comes TevtoneSf the people of Theut ; 
hence also lingua T^evtisca^ Theodisc^ 
Teutonic^ Thevtish^ Teutsck (called, in a 
great part of Westphalia, Diisk). In this 
we recognise the Thuisco of Tacitus 
(Gena, 2). The word Deutsch first ap- 
pears in a document of the year 813 ; and 
the first king who was called Konig der 
Deutschenf rex Tevtonicorum^ was Otho 
the Great. (See German Language.) In 
the northern mytholog)^ Thuiscon^ Tuts- 
con^ Tautf Tot^ Theot^ Tuu^ &c., is a god, 
from whom the Gauls and Germans he- 
lieved themselves descended. Thuiscon^ 
with the Eartli {Artha or Hertha)^ gave 
birth to men ; hence called Teutones. 
But only the inhabitants of the Scandina- 
vian islands, between the extreme coasts 
of Southern Scandinavia and the Cimbric 
Chersonesus, were properly called Teu- 
tonea. The ancient Germans revered 
Tipscon as a man with a grav beard, clad 
in the s^in of an animal, holding a scep- 
tre in his right hand, and stretching out 
the left with extended fingers. Accord- 
ing to Julius CsBsar, they offered to him 
hum^n sacrifices. The name of ISiesday 
has been derived from this god. 

Tula ; a town of Russia, capital of a 
TOveminent rf the same name on the 
Pphl^; 1)2 miles sputh of Moscow; Ion. 

S^JE. ; lat. ISI'N. ; population, 
381 p 000. It contiuns several seminaries, 


but is chiefly distinguished foi; its manu- 
factures of hardware, on whiSfi account 
It is styled the Sheffield of Russia. It 
has a cannon foundeiy, and a manufac- 
tory of arms for government as muskets, 
bayonets, swords, &c. ; besides two iron 
founderies, and 600 shops of smiths and 
others for making fire-arms and cutle^ 
for private use. The ore is supplied in 
abundance from the vicinity ; but the 
manufacture is inferior to that of Eng- 
land. 

Tulip (fuZipa); a genus of plants be- 
longing to the liliaceeey containing about a 
dozen species, mostly natives of Europe, 
or of the neighboring parts of Asia. Their 
roots are bulbous ; the leaves few in num- 
ber, and disposed about the base of the 
stem ; the latter simple, and usually ter- 
minated by a large solitary flower. The 
calyx is wanting; the corolla composed 
of six petals, and the stamens six in num- 
ber. The most noted species is the com- 
mon garden tulip ( T. gesneriana\ which 
has received its name from the celebrated 
Conrad Gesner, to whom we owe its 
introduction into the European gardens. 
It was brought, originally, from the Le- 
vant; and Gesner first discovered it in 
1559, at Augsburg, in the garden of an 
amateur, who had received it from Con- 
stantinople or Ca[>padocia. The stem is 
about a foot or eighteen inches high, 
provided at the base with three or four 
lanceolate, glaucous leaves. In the wild 
plant, the color of the flowers is uniform, 
often yellow or reddish, sometimes brown- 
ish ; but cultivation has modified them in 
a thousand ways, and produced an im- 
mense number of varieties. The tulij> 
has always been a favorite plant with th(‘ 
Belgians and Dutch ; and, alwut a century 
after its introduction, the mania prevailed 
to such an extent in these countries that 
more than two thousand dollars were often 
given for a single root — in those days an 
immense sum. It is still extensively cul 
tivated in Holland, from which all Ku 
rojMj is supplied with bulbs ; and it is said 
that nothing can equal tlie magnificence 
of the gardens in thatcountiy, at the tirn«f 
wlien 3)ey are covered with innumerable 
varieties of these flowers. These varieties 
are often disposed in a regular figure, ac- 
cordinff to their size and the different col ■ 
ors. In raising tulii)s from the seed, flo- 
rists pursue a mode in some respects the 
reverse of that practised with otter plants. 
Instead of saving the seed from the finest 
variegated tulips, they prefer unbroken 
flowers for brewers, selectingsuch as have 
tall, strong stems, with large, well-fonnecL 
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cup&jiJefu; ill the" bottom. Plants raised 
ritim the “seed of the finer variegated 
sorts fbrm poor, weak breeders, of no val* 
ue. The seed is sown on fine, light soil, 
thinly covered, and protected and shaded 
by a frame. At the end of the second 
year, ^e bulbs are taken up, and replant- 
ed three inches apart ; and again at the 
end of the fourth year. Some will bloom 
the fourth year, most the fifth, and all the 
seventh year. 

Tulip-Tree (lyriodendron ivlipifera)\ 
’one of the most remarkable productions 
of the North American forest. Among 
our deciduous trees, it is second in size 
only to the button-wood ; and the fine fbrm 
of the trunk, tlie beauty and singularity 
of the foliage and fiowem, entitle it to 
rank among the most magnificent vegeta- 
bles of temperate climates. It is, besides, 
one of our most valuable trees, from the 
numerous and useful applications of its 
wood. The tulip-tree is readily recog- 
nised by the peculiar truncated leaves. It 
belongs to the same natural family with 
the magnolias. The flowers are large and 
sho^v}", variegated with difiTercnt colors, 
among which yellow predominates, and 
somewhat resemble those of the tulip. 
The fruit is a cone two or three inches in 
length, composed of' a number of long, 
thin, narrow scales, attached to a common 
axis. The leaves are alternate, supported 
on long foot-stalks, smooth, and of a 
pleasing green color. They ai*e divided 
into three lobes, the middle one of which 
is truncated, and slightly notched at the 
summit. In most parts of the CJ. States, 
tiiis tree is known only by the improper 
denoinination of poplar : sometimes it is 
cal hid white-woody or canoe-wood ; but the 
more appropriate name wliich we have 
adopted is used chiefly in European gar- 
dens. It is unknown, in the wild state, 
east of the Connecticut river, although 
occurring as far north as latitude 45% at 
the soiuluirn extremity of lake Cham- 
plain. It is most common, and attains 
the largest size, in the Middle and espe- 
cially in the Western States. Its com- 
parative rareness in the lower parts of the 
Southern States is owing to the nature of 
the soil, which is either too arid or too 
watery. Every where it is less abundant 
than oaks, walnuts, ashes and beeches, 
for it delights only in deep, loamy, and 
extremely fertile soils, such as are found 
in the rich alluvial fiats which lie along 
th<§‘ rivers, and on the borders of die 
giWt swamps that are enclosed in the 
forests*. , In some parte of the Western 
States, it constitutes, alone, pretty exten- 


sive tracts of the forest, and here attiuns 
its largest dimensions : stocks have been 
measured more than twenty feet in cir- 
cumference, and whose height was esti-' 
mated at from 130 to 140 feet ; and some- 
times the trunk is perfectly straight, and 
uniform in diameter, for more than forty 
feet. The heart, or perfect wood, is yel- 
low, approaching to a lemon color, and 
die sap white. Though classed among 
the light woods, it is much heavier 
than the poplars: the grain is equally 
fine, and more compact : it is easily 
wrought, polishes well, and is sufficiently 
strong and stiff for purposes requiring 
great solidity. The heart, if perfectly sea- 
soned, long resists the action of the atmos- 
phere, and is said to be rarely attacked by 
worms. Its greatest defect is, that, when 
employed in wide boards, and exposed to 
the weather, it is liable to shrink and 
warp, from the alternations of dryness and 
moisture. The nature of the soil has such 
an influence upon the color and quality 
of the wood, that mechanics distinguish 
two varieties, the white and yellow pop- 
lar, the fomer of which is always neg- 
lected when the other can be procured. 
At ‘New York, Philadelphia, and in the 
adjacent country, this wood is emplc^ed 
in the construction of houses, for rafters 
and the joists of the upper stories, for 
which purposes it is esteemed on account 
of its lightness and strength. In other 
parts of the Middle States, in the upper 
parts of the Carolinas, and es{>ecially in 
the Western States, it is more generally 
used in building, and is considered the 
best substitute for the pine, red cedar and 
cypress. Wherever it abounds, it serves 
for the interior work of houses, and some- 
times for the exterior covering in situa- 
tions where it is difficult to procure pine 
boards. The panels of doors and wain-, 
scots, and the mouldings of chimney- 
pieces, are made of this wood. In the 
upper part of North Carolina, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, &c., the shjngles of tliis wood are 
preferred, because they are the most du- 
rable, and are not liable to split by the 
effect either of intense frosts or a hot sun. 
In all the large towns of the U. States, the 
boards, yrhich are often two or three feet 
wide, are exclusively used for the panels 
of coaches and chaises. When perfectly 
diy^ they receive paint well, and admit of 
a bnUiaut polish. They af^ exported to 
the Southern as well as the Eastern 
States for this puipose. The seat of 
Windsor chairs, which are made in Nisw 
Yor]^ Philadelphia, Bahinipre, &C., ia al» 
ways of this wood. A very large qaaaA- 
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ty of the timber is consumed in this way, 
as also in the manufacture of trunks and 
bedstead, which last are stained in imi- 
ration of mahogany. The circular board 
and win^ of fanning-mills are of this 
wood. As it is very light, and easily 
wrought in the lathe, it is much used for 
W'ooden bowls : it is also preferred for the 
head of hair-brooms or sweeping-brushes: 
farmers select it for the eating and drink- 
ing troughs of their cattle : in Kentucky, 
it is sometimes employed for rails : it is 
found useful in the construction of wooden 
bridges,from uniting lightness with strength 
and durability : the Indians of the Middle 
and Western States preferred this tree for 
their canoes, which are made of a single 
trunk, are very light and strong, and 
sometimes calrry twenty persons: — in fine, 
the tulip-tree affords excellent charcoal, 
which is employed by smiths in districts 
which furnish no stone-coal. These are 
some of the more common purposes to 
which this wood is applied. The lumber- 
yards of New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore contain a great quantity of this 
wood in different forms. It is very cheap, 
being sold at half the price of black wal- 
nut, wild cherry and curled maple. In 
all the countiy watered by the Mononga- 
hela, this tree is extremely abundant, and 
large rails, composed wholly of its timber, 
are floated down the stream to Browns- 
ville, where the logs are sawed into 
boards, and used in the environs, and 
even at Pittsburg, in the construction of 
houses. 

Tullus Hostilius ; according to the 
common statement, king of Rome and 
succeasor of Numa Pompilius, B. C. 672; 
a warlike monarch, in whose reign took 
place the combat of the Horatii and Cii- 
riatii. (See Horatii.) He afterwards sub- 
dued the Albans by treachery. He like- 
wise conquered the Fidenates and Sa- 
bines. In his old age he became super- 
stitious. His death, after a reign of thirty- 
three years, is ^ascribed by some to light- 
ning, ny others, to AncusIVfartius, his suc- 
cessor. (See Neibuhr’s Roman History.) 

Tullt. (See Cicero.) 

Tumuli, or Barrows, are the most an- 
cient and general of all monuments to the 
dead. The earliest barrow of which we 
read is that which Homer mentions as 
iiaving been formed over the remains of 
Patroclus. That of Achilles is still, as it 
was originally designed tp be, a distant 
eea mara. By the Athenian customs, 
earth was heaped on the dead by the 
nearest relations, and com was then sown 
on the barrow* The Scythians heaped 


huge barrows over the bodies, of their 
kings. The height of the mouAifwas in 
proportion to the honor intended to be 
raid to the deceased. The steppes of 
Tartary are thickly covered with barrows. 
In vol. 2d of the ^chccologioj a Tartarian 
barrow is mentioned, in which were 
(bund two corpus wrapped in four sheets 
of gold. The ' weight of the gold was 
for^ pounds. The famous Irish barrow 
at New Grange, described by governor 
Pownall (Arcfueologiaj 2d, 236), is in the 
county of Meath. It consists of small 
rabbles. The base covers two acres. 
The circumference at tlie top is 300 feet, 
height 70. There is a rallery within it 
sixty-two feet long, leading to a cave, 
which intersects the gallery transversely, 
so as to form a cross. The length and 
height of the cave are each twenty feet, 
the breadth eleven feet six inches. Bar- 
rows of loose stones or of dark mould 
and flints ai'e very common in England. 
Ashes, urns, spears, swords and shields, 
bracelets, beads, mirrors, combs, and hair- 
pins, are among the principal contents. 
Denmark, Sweden, Lower Saxony, and 
many other countries on the continent, 
al>ou nd with sepulchral monuments of 
this kind. To the north of the Hotten- 
tots, innumerable barrows are described 
as having been seen by doctor Sparrow 
{Travels, 2d, 264). In New Caledonia, 
Mr. Forster met with a barrow four feet 
high, surrounded by an enclosure of 
stakes. Mr. Oxley, in 1817 — 1818, found 
in the interior of New South Wales two 
native burial-places. The principal on<* 
showed iniicii labor. The form was 
semicircular. Three row^s of seats fonw^d 
one half ; the grave and an outer row of 
seats, the other. The scats constituted 
st'gments of circles of from forty to fifty 
feet, and were raised by the soil being 
trenched up between them. The grave 
was an ohloi^ cone, five fe^;t higli and 
nine long. The barrow was supported 
internally by a sort of wooden andi. 
The body was wrapped in a great num- 
ber of opossum skins, covered with dry 
barb grass and leaves, and lay about four 
feet below the surface. In the valley of 
the Mississippi, fumuZt, or mounds of earth, 
are found in great numbe^rs, of the origin 
and uses of which we are yet mioraiic. 
Similar constructions are also found in 
Mexico.^ (See Humboldt’s 
the JSTcUives of America.) The mounds m 
the Mississippi valley have been found to 
contain l>ones, and are said to be com- 
posed of earth different from that of the 
surrounding country. They exhibit no 
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trace of tocjl^ and are, in fact, merely reg- 
ular'^^s ofi earth, without brick or stone. 
They are commonly situated in rich 
plains and prairies. There is one near 
Wheeling; seventy feet in height, and 
thirty or forty rods in circumference at 
base, and 180 feet at top. There is a nu- 
merous gmup near Cabokia, stated at 
about 200 in all, the largest of which is 
a parallelogram, about ninety feet high, and 
800 yards in circuit. It has been asserted 
the skulls found in these mounds bear a 
*Btriking resemblance to those found in 
Peru. 

Tunbridgk WEI.LS ; a town of Eng- 
land, in Kent; thirty-five miles from 
i.ondon. It is an appellation given to a 
series of scattered villages, which are 
nearly two miles in length, and owe their 
origin and importance to the celebrated 
mineral waters in the vicinity, consisting 
of four divisions, Mount Ephraim, Mount 
Pleasant, Mount Sion, and the Wells, 
properly so called. The air of this dis- 
trict is remarkably pure and salubrious, 
the appearance of the country inviting, 
and the aspect of the villages pictur- 
esque, appearing like a large town in a 
wood, interspersed with rich meadows, 
and enclosing a large common, in which 
are walks, rides, handsome rows of trees, 
and various other objects. Hero arc 
excellent accommodations for visitants, 
also assemblv rooms, a theatre, libraries, 
chapel, ^narket place, &c. The waters 
are chalybeate (see Mineral Waters)^ ex- 
tremely clear and pellucid at the fountain 
head, and the taste is strongly imprecated 
with iron. They are of great use in re- 
moving com])laints arising from sedenta- 
ry habits, weak digestion, and nervous 
and chronic disorders. The discovery 
of their virtue is ascribed to Dudley lord 
North, a courtier in the reim <>f James I, 
who was restorcKl to healtli by drinking 
them. A variety of toys in wood of 
various kinds is nmnufactured here, and 
known by the name of 'Tunbridge ware. 
'fhe high rocks, one mile and a half from 
ih(? wells, arc much celebrated. In some 
parts they are seventy-five feet high, and 
form a very striking and romantic picture. 

Tune. (See Tone, and Melody.) 

Tungsten ; one of the metals, so nam- 
f (1 from the Swedish word iung^ heavy, 
in allusion to the ^eat specific gravity of 
the mineral in which it was first detected 
na an ingredient. The ores of this metal 
are three, viz. and yel- 

low oxide qjf tungsten. 1. occurs 

in i^ort, highly modified prismS| whose 
''primary form is a right oblique-Aiigled 


prism, the larger angle of the lateral 
planes being 117^ 22^. The secondary 
forms are produced through the replace- 
ment of the lateral edges and of the 
longer terminal edges. Cleavage parallel 
to tfie primary form, perfect ; surrace of 
the crystals streaked parallel to the axis ; 
lustre metallic adamantine, or imperfect 
metallic; color dark grayish, or brown- 
ish-black ; streak dam reddish-brown ; 
opaque ; not very brittle ; hardness be- 
tween apatite and feldspar ; specific grav- 
ity 7.15. Besides occurring in single 
crystals, it occasionally presents itself un- 
der the form of twin-crystals, and massive. 
The massive varieties are irregularly la- 
mellar, sometimes columnar. It is alsp 
found in pseudomorphs, in the shape of 
tungsten. It consists of 


Tungstic acid, 78.77 

Protoxide manganese, 6.22 

Protoxide iron, ISJ32 

Silex, 1JJ5 


It decrepitates before the blow-pipe, but 
may be melted, in a sufficiently elevated 
temperature, into a globule, having its sur- 
face covered with crystals possessing a 
metallic lustre. It is easily soluble in bo- 
rax. Wolfram occurs very frequently 
along with tin ore, in veins and in beds. 
It is met with also in veins along with 
galena. Its localities are the Saxon and 
Bohemian tin mines, as at Schlackenwald, 
Zinnwald, Ehrenfriedersdorf and G^er; 
also many places in Cornwall. It is 
also found in France and Siberia. It 
has one locality in the U. States, at 
Munroe, Connecticut, where it is found 
in a bed of quartz, both crystallized and 
pseudomorphous, accompanied by galena, 
blende, native bismuth, and the other ores 
of tungsten. 2. Tungsten is found in crys- 
tals of an octahedral figure, and depend- 
ing upon a primary rorm, which is an 
acute octahedron, the upper pyramid in- 
clining to the lower one under an angle 
of 128° 4(y, parallel with whose ikbes it 
cleaves, and also with the faces of an 
octahedron less acute. The surfaces of 
the crystals are commonly drusy ; lustre 
vitreous, inclining to adamantine ; color 
generally white, often inclining to and 
passing into yellowish-groy, yellowish 
and reddish-brown ; streak white ; semi- 
transparent to translucent ; brittle ; hard- 
ness a little above that of fluor ; specific 
gravity 6.07. Besides the crystals, tung- 
sten IS found massive. It consists of 
lime 19.40 and tungstic acid 80.42. AloM 
upon charcoal, it Si inftisibie before llfo 
blow-pipe, except that the thtnnest edgeis" 
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are eonrorted, in a very Btroug heat, into a 
aemitransparent vitrified mass. It gives 
a white glass with borax. ^ It is found in 
aimilar repositories with 'wolfram. The 
principal localities of tungsten are 
Schlackenwald and Zinnwald in Bohemia, 
Ehrenfiiedersdorf in Saxony, and Corn- 
wall, England. Splendid specimens have 
lately been found at Carrock in Cumber- 
land. In the U. States it occurs at Mun- 
roe, Connecticut, along with wolfram, in 
large imperfect crystals imbedded in 
quartz, and massive, in pieces of consid- 
erable dimensions. 3. Yellow oxide of 
tungsten is found in the state of an orange- 
yellow powder investing tungsten, from 
whose decomposition it appears to result. 
It is readily soluble in warm liquid am- 
monia, and is precipitated white by acids ; 
the precipitate, by standing, reacquiring 
the yellow color. It has only been met 
with at Munroe, Connecticut. The easi- 
est method of obtaining tungsten in the 
metallic stale is the following: — Fuse to- 
gedier a mixture of wolfram and carbonate 
of potash in a crucible. Then digest the 
fused mass in water, which will dissolve 
the tungstate of potash formed. To this 
solution add a quantity of solution of sal- 
ammoniac in water, and evaporate the 
whole to dryness. Put the dry saline 
residue into a Hessian crucible, and heat 
till the sal-ammoniac is entirely dissi- 
mted. The residual matter being now 
dissolved in hot water, a heavy black 
powder separates, which is oxide of tung- 
sten. Let it be boiled in a weak solution 
of potash, and, finally, in pure water. 
When this powder is heated in an open 
crucible, it takes fire, and is converted 
into tungstic acid. The affinity of tung- 
sten for oxygen not being very strong, it 
is et^ily reduced to the metallic state by 
passing a current of dry hydrogen gas 
over tungstic acid, heated to redness in a 
glass tube. Thus purified, tungsten (schee- 
Hum of the Germans) is of a grayish- 
white color, or rather the color of steel, 
and is possessed of considerable brillian- 
cy. ^ It is one of the hardest of the metals, 
it being almost impossible to make an im- 
pression upon it by the file. It seems 
also to bo brittle. Its specific gravity is 
17.6. It is therefore the heaviest of the 
metals after gold, platinum and iridium. 

It requires for fusion a very high tempe- 
rature. It is not attracted by the magnet. 
When heated in an open vessel, it grad- 
ually absorbs os^gen, and is converted 
into an oxide. Tungken seems capable 
of combining with oxygen in two dif- 
ferent proportions^ and of forming the 


brown or black oxide, and the yellow, or 
tungstic acvL The first of ^besO' is Ob- 
tained by putting a quantity of tungstic 
acid in a gloss tube, heating it to a very 
low red heat, and passing throug|:i it, while 
in that state, a cun*ent of hydrogen gas. 
Water is formed, and the acid is deprived 
of a poition of its oxygen. The oxide 
has a flea-brown color, and, when heated 
in the open air, takes fire, and burns like 
tinder, and is converted into tungstic acid. 
This oxide has the power of uniting with 
soda, and would appear to play the part 
of an acid. The tungstic acid, obtained 
as described above, has a pale lemon- 
ellow color. When strongly heated, it 
ecomes green, as it does also when ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun. Its specific 
gravity is 5.6. It is tasteless, insoluble in 
water, but is very soluble in llie caustic 
alkalies. It has the property of com- 
bining with other acids. When precipi- 
tated from tungstate of ammonia by - an 
acid, the precipitate is always a compound 
of tungstic acid and of the acid employed 
to throw it dowm. Tungsten forms three 
compounds with chlorine^ all of which 
are chlorides. It combines also with 
phosphorus and sulphur. According to 
the trials of Gnieiin, tungsten, even when 
in the state of an acid, has no injurious 
effect on the animal economy, when taken 
internally. 

Tunguses ; a numerous people in Si- 
beria, of Manteboo origin (see Mand- 
shures)y dwelling in the lower regions of 
the Yenisei, on the Tungusca, the Lena 
and the Amour. Those beyond the 
Amour arc under the protection of Chi- 
na; those to the north under that of Rus- 
sia. Some of the Tunguses are convert- 
ed to Christianity, and practise agricul- 
ture ; but the most are dcvoterl to Siia- 
mpism, and rove about with horses, 
reindeer, or dogs, which draw their 
sledges and serve them for fi)od, rarely 
spending more than one or two nights in 
the same place. Hunting, fishing, and in 
some cases the breeding of cattle, are 
their employment. They are divided, 
according to tlie nature of the country 
which they occupy, into the Tunguses of 
the steles and the Tunguses of the fi>r- 
ests. The former are shepherds, and 
own horses, neat cattle, sheep, goats and 
camels. They are active and vigorous, 
and are remarkable for the flatness of 
their faces, and the smallness of their 
eyes. ^ They have no money, and are un- 
acquainted with the use of silver and 
^Id. They pay their tribute to the Rus- 
sian government in furs. Some of the 
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^ small tribqi serve as liaht troops on the 
lfofigolian«>l^ntier8, and are exempt from 
tribute. All the Tunguses have a com- 
mon language, and, although so much 
dispersed|iraro to be considered as form- 
ing one nation. Their number is un- 
certain. 

Tunic; a garment worn by the Ro- 
mans of both sexes, under the tom and 
next to the skin. It was generdly of 
wool, of a white color, and reaching be- 
low the knee. Several tunics were worn 
•one above another. Only slaves and the 
lower class of the people appeared abroad 
in the tunic ; but at home, the Romans 
generally wore only the tunic, which they 
girded up when going out, or when en- 
gaged in Dusiness. The senators wore a 
tunic with a broad stripe (claviLs) of pur- 
ple sewed on the breast : the equites had 
narrow stripes. Hence the terms Zerft- 
clavti and angiisticlavii, applied to persons 
of these orders. A sort of tunic worn by 
the women under another made of linen, 
and having sleeves, was called indusium^ 
and much resembled the modem shirt. 

Tunis ; one of the Barbaiy states in Af* 
rica, bounded north by the Mediterranean, 
east by the Mediterranean and Tripoli, 
south by Tripoli and the deserts, and west 
by Algiers. It consists chiefly of a large 
peninsula, stretching into the Mediterra- 
nean in a north-east direction, and com- 
ing within a hundred miles of the coast 
of Sicily. It has an extent of about 500 
miles of coast on the Mediterranean ; and 
the cultivated part reaches 200 or250 miles 
into the interior, till it terminates with the 
chain of Atlas and desert plains. Square 
miles, about 72,000; population variously 
estimated from one to tw’o millions, of 
which about 100,000 are Jews. (See Bar^ 
barif StatesA Tunis is watered by the 
1 iver Mejeraah, or B€igrada, on the banks 

which are many towns and large vil- 
lages, Its banks, and the country to the 
cfi>*tward, are fertile, of great natural 
btiauty. and are the best cultivated parts 
nf the country. The western part is more 
thinly inhabited, and, in many places, is 
almost a desert. The mountains of Tu- 
nis contain mines of silver, copper, lead 
Kiul quicksilver, but they are not wrought. 
The situation of the country is very fa- 
vorable for commerce, and die amount Is 
considerable. The exMrts consist bt 
strain, the principal article, next olive oil, 
wool, soap, sponge and orebiila weed; 
also, gold dust, ivory, and ostrich feathers, 
brought by caravans from Timbuetoo. 
The imports are European manufitetures, 
.colonial produce, and East India cotttma. 


Tunis, the capital, has a population estf-^ 
mated at from 100,000 to 1^,000, of which 
about 30,000 are Jews. It is 300 miles east 
of Aimers. It is situated at the bottom of a 
large bay, about ten miles south-west of 
the site of ancient Carthage, on a plain, 
surrounded on all sides, except the east, by 
considerable heights, encircled by 
and marshes. It is built in a most irreg- 
ular manner, and the streets are extreme- 
ly narrow and filthy. The principal 
structure is the palace of the bey. Thera 
is one great mosque, and a number of 
smaller ones, with several colleges and 
schools ; and near the centre is a piazza 
of vast extent, said to have formerly con- 
tained 3000 shops for the sale of woollen 
and linen manufactures. The houses be- 
longing to European consuls are all in- 
sulated habitations, resembling prisons. 
The Moorish houses are of only one sto- 
ry, with flat roofs, and cisterns for the 
purpose of collecting rain water. The 
city is well supplied with water, by an 
aqueduct. Large sums have been ex- 
pended in the construction of forts, and 
in surrounding the city with a high wall ; 
yet it is by no means a strong place. The 
citadel, called JSl Gassa^ is much out of 
repair. Six miles to the west is the Go- 
letta, the harbor and citadel of Tunis, and 
' the naval and commercial depot of the 
state. It is strongly fortified. A basin 
has been formed sufiicient to receive all 
the vessels of war and merchant .ships 
belonging to Tunis. A lake extends from 
the cit^ to the Goletta. Tunis has a more 
extensive commerce than any other town 
in Barbary. After Tunis, Cairwan is the 
chief commercial place: it contains a 
large mosque, considered the most holy 
in Northern Africa. At Bersach (perhaps 
Byrsa, the ancient citadel of Carthage) are 
seen the ruins of a Carthaginian aqueduct. 
After the destruction of Carthage, the Ro- 
mans built a new city, near the site of die 
modern Tunis : it was peopled with Roman 
colonists, and soon became one of the 
most important cities of the ancient world. 
This beiiig destroyed by the Saracens, 
Tunis, before an insignincant place, rose 
to importance. The Normans of Sicily 
afterwards possessed themselves of Uie 
city, but they were driven out of the coun- 
tiy by Abdalmamum of Morocco. In 
1530, the state was disturbed by domestic 
troubles, of which Charles V availed him- 
self to undertake his celebrated expedi- 
tion to Africa. He defeated the TuiId^ 
who bad made themselves masters of 
Tunis under Hayradin Bairberossa, and 
forced his my into the city. (See > 
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fWfo, Chartes F, aii4 Bariary Staiifs.) In 
the Algerine Turks obtained pos- 
ambn of Tiuu% and established a Turk- 
ish re^ncy and a militaiy constitution* 
An aga preside over the divan, or prin- 
cipcd council, and a pacha exercised the 
supreme pow^ in die name of the grand 
seignior* A military revolution soon af- 
ter occurred, which placed the chief pow- 
er in the hands of a dey. At present, the 
head of the government is styled frey; 
ihe present bey, Sidi Hassan, succeeded 
Hamonda Bey in 1824. The bey of Tu- 
nis acknowledges the sovereignty of the 
grand seignior, by the annual payment of 
tribute under the name of a present ; but 
tlie latter has no authority in the govern- 
ment* The revenue is estimated at about 
$4,000,000: the land force amounts to 
15,400 men, and the navy consists of 
about twenty corsair ships. In case of 
emergency, the bey can raise 50,000 ir- 
regumr Braouins. (See Ottoman Empire^ 
and Thtrhey.) 

Tunkbrs, and Tunkerstowjt. (See 
Errata.) 

Tunny ; a fish belonging to the family 
of the mackerel, or the genus scomber of 
Linnseus* It attains large dimensions, 
weig[hing a hundred pounds, and often 
considerably more. The body is covered 
with snifdl scales; is thick, rounded, spin- 
dle-shaped, and has a prominent carina, or 
keel, on e^ch side of the tail. The colors 
are brilliant but not much varied: the 
back resembles polished steel ; the under 
piuts are silvery ; all the fins are yellow 
except the first dorsal. These fish live in 
shoals, in almost all the seas of the warm- 
er and temperate parts of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America, but are not equally 
common in eveiy season or in all parts of 
the seas which they frequent. Immense 
numbers enter the Mediterriinean by the 
sbraits of Gibraltar, and immediately di- 
vide, one part following the shores of Eu- 
rope and the other those of Africa, in 
search of a place to deposit their spawn. 
They penetrate into the Black sea ; and it 
is reinarkable that they fi>llow the right 
shore of the Bosphorus in going, and the 
left in returning — a cireunistance which 
ihduced*some of the ancients ta suppose 
that they saw more clearly with the right 
eye than the othen At the approach of 
winter they retire to deep water. They 
often, beridb^ imdertake uregiilar migra- 
tions* In sailing from Burope to Ameri- 
ca, Aey have been known to accompany 
i^^esds for moio than forty days* The 
tunny is veiy vdrapmiis, and eonaomes a 
quantity of fbodj; Its animosity 


against the mackerel is well kpown : it ia ' 
sufiScient to present a rough jmagtfOf tUa 
fish to draw it within the nets. It is taken 
in immense quantities in large nets* The 
flesh somewhat resembles vw, delicate, 
and has been in request from time irnme** 
morial* It forms an extensive branch of 
commerce in the Mediterranean, and not 
less than 45,000 are taken annually on the 
coasts of Sardinia alone* Stations have 
been established, in elevated places, for 
watching the approach of the tunny, fit>m 
the most remote antiquity* This fish 
rarely visits the northern coasts of Europe 
in shoals, though solitary individuals are 
not unfrequent* 

Tupac Amaru is the name of several 
Peruvian Indians, of the family of the 
incas. The subject of this article is Jos^ 
Gabriel Tupac Amaru, cacique of Tun- 
gasuca, in the province of Tinta, in Low- 
er Peru. His original name was Jos6 
Gabriel Candor Canqui; but, being di- 
rectly descended, by the maternal line, 
from Tupac Amaru, son of Manco Capac, 
the last of the reigning incas, he assumed 
the name of his ancestor, and became 
celebrated for his attempt, in 1780, to re- 
establish the empire of the Sun. He en- 
deavored, in the first place, to obtain some 
alleviation of the intolerable oppressions 
which the Indians sufiered. Finding this 
impracticable, he proceeded from one 
step to another, until he and his immedi- 
ate dependants took up arms, and put to 
death Arriaga, the corregidor of Tinta, 
November 10, 1780. This act was the 
simal for a general rising of the Indians, 
wTio proclaimed the abolition of the mtfa, 
repartos^ and other odious forms of taxa- 
tion and bondage, and kindled a civil war 
through the southern and upper provinces 
of Peru. Tupac Amaru now assumed 
the imperial horla^ and other insignia of 
the incas; and a desperate attempt was 
made by the Indians to regain their inde- 
pendence. The war raged with various 
success for two years, but ended in the 
sulHUgation of the Indians. Many cities 
in tipper Peru, particularly La Paz and 
Orurpf su^red greatly during this war, 
which both parties regarded as a stmraie 
for life and oeatb, ana in which one th&d 
of the whole population of the country is 
suppooed to have perished* Jooi Gabriel 
was taken prisoner early, and put to doath, 
being Urm asunder by fimr wild hofees* 
But tike Itkiiians nAied atievy underhis 
brother Diego CMsMniI, and his ntptew 
Andreas^ who, aktod ofobiiptiie 

orig^ named Tupa CMmi, were near 
oveieomiag tiie Spaairii power. The 
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new leadefi^ however, were at length 
suBSuedt aiaA in violation of aolemn en- 
gagementSi were executed as traitors. 
See fSmtB Paraguay (yol. iii^ p. 242). 

TuPEii^nwaa) ; a ^nus of forest trees 
peculiar to NorUi America, and almost 
strictly confined within the territory of the 
U. States. The leaves are simple, alter- 
nate, and mostly entire ; the flowers 
greenish and inconspicuous, disposed at 
the extremity of a long peduncle ; the 
fruit is a drupe, containing a hard stone. 
*The natural nimtiy to which it belongs 
has not yet been clearly determined. The 
flowers are dicDcious. — The black, yellow 
or sour giim (JV! viUosa) is found in all 
parts of the (J. States south of the forty- 
flrst parallel of latitude. It is distinguish- 
ed by the hairiness of the leaf-stalks, and 
by having the fertile peduncles 3 — 6 flow- 
eied. The leaves are five or six inches 
in length ; the fruit small, oval, and of a 
deep-blue color. It attains the height of 
sixty or seventy feet, with a trunk eighteen 
or twenty inches in diameter. On high 
grounds, thih tree' has no peculiarity of 
form ; but, in the lower parts of the South- 
ern States, where it grows only in wet 
places, the base of the trunk is enlarged, 
and has a regular pyramidal shape. The 
wood is fine-grained, but soft : the fibres 
are not straight, but are interwoven and. 
collected in bundles, which arrangement 
is peculiar to this genus, and renders the 
timber exceedin^y difficult to split. 
Throughout the greater part of Virginia, 
this wood is employed ror the naves of 
coach and wagon wheels ; and, at Rich- 
mond, Baltimore and Philadelphia, it is 
preferred for hatters’ blocks. In the 
Southern States, it is used in rice-mills 
for the cylinder which receives the cogs* 
ft is also chosen by shipwrights for ffie 
c^p or piece which receives the top-mast. 
For all these uses, the following species 
is equally well adapted : JVl h^ra^ call- 
ed, indiscriminately, tupelOf gum^tree^ or 
sour-guTTi^ differs from the preceding in 
iiaving the fertile flowers disposed in 
pai^and the leaf-stalks less hairy. It is, 
besides, a much smaller tree, rarely ex- 
ceeding forty or forty-five feet in height; 
and the limbs are gpven out at the distance 
of five or six feet fn>m the ground, and 
spread horizontally. It is found fiirtlier 
north, being not unfrequent the fbrty- 
thiml painllel of latltade, but is moat abun- 
dBmtin the MiddleStitfiM It iasaenonty 
in tliqv|otnily.ofw^ place% growing con- 
atan# along the of aqaunijpa Tim 

onA biK^onioa ooiogdeiioiia afier the ftU 


of the leayea. It ia a great reaouree fbr 
the American robin in ita migrations 
at the approach of winter. The wood 
holds a middle place between soft and 
hard- wooded trees, and, on accoijint of the 
interlacing of the fibre^ and consequent 
extreme cufficulty of splitting, is preferred 
for certain purposes. In New York, 

. New Jersey, ana particularly at Philadel- 
phia, it is exclusively employed for the 
naves of wheels destined to bear heavy 
burdens. In Europe, it could not be ad- 
vantageously substituted for the variety 
of the elm called twisted elm; but, in the 
opinion of Michauxy if it attained three or 
four times its present dimensions, and, 
besides, grew on elevated grounds, it 
would be the most precious to die me- 
chanical arts of all the forest trees of Eu- 
rope or North America. As fuel, it is 
esteemed for burning slowly, and diffus- 
ing great heat ; and, at Philadelphia, it is 
customary to select a certain quantity for 
loffl. — ^The large tupelo (A*, tomevdoad) is 
a lofty and beautiful tree, inhabidng the 
southern parts of the U. States. It grows 
in wet swamps, and rises to die height of 
seventy or eighty foct : the trunk is enhrged 
at the base in an extraordinary manner, 
and is often eight or nine feet in diameter 
at the surface of the ground : above this 
conical base, the trunk is only fifteen or 
twenty inches in diameter, and maintains 
this thickness for twenty-five or thirty 
feet. The leaves have a few large teeth, 
by which character it is easily distinguish- 
ed. The fruit is solitaiy, alxiut the size 
and shape of small olives, and is preserved, 
like them, by the French inhabitants of 
the Mississippi. The wood is extremely 
light, and softer than that of any other 
tree in the U. States. It is used only for 
bowle or trays. The roots, also, are ten- 
der and light, and are sometimes employ- 
ed by fishermen, instead of cork, to buoy 
their nets. — ^The Ogechee lime (A*, oondi- 
cana) is not found north of the Ogechee 
river, in Geor^pa. The fruit is an inch or 
an inch and a half in length, of a light-red 
color, thick-skinned, intensely acul, and 
contains a large ^oblcmg stone. It might 
be used as a sub&ritute for the lime, were 
it not that the latter tree succeeds pmect- 
ly in Uie.same countries, and is preferable 
on many accounts. It is of small size, 
rarely exceeding thirty feet in height, 
with* a trunk'Seven or eight inches in di- 
ameser. The wood is soft, and is net 
used <m acqount of its small 
There is a lemarki^ dlariti^liu^ 
modeef growth between the niale. eiid 
fett^ptaMi: thebreneheiofthelbrm^ 
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iMoeiid perpendicularly, while those of 
die latter assume a horizontal direction. 

Turban (in Turkish, dtdbendj iutbend ) ; 
a coTering of the head, worn by most 
nations in the East, and of veiy various 
forms in diflbrent nations and different 
classes in the same nation. It consists of 
a piece of cloth wound round a cap. 
The Turkish sultan’s turban contains 
three heron’s feathers, with many dia- 
monds and other precious stones, and the 
’Furies honor it so much that they touch 
it with awe. A particular officer, tut- 
htnd agOj takes care of it. The grand 
vizier has two heron’s feathers ; other of- 
ficers but one. The emirs wear a green 
turban — a privilege which they enjoy as 
relations to the prophet and to Ali. 

Turbot ( pUuronectea maximua). This 
species of flounder is second in size only 
to the halibut. In the excellence of its 
flesh, it is decidedly the first of the genus. 
It is Common along the coasts of Europe, 
even in the northern seas, but, unfortu- 
nately, does not visit our western shores. 
It often weighs twenty-five or thirty 
pounds, and is ^nerally very abundant in 
Its favorite locafities. It is taken in deep 
water by lines, some of which are three 
miles in length, and are furnished with 
more than two thousand hooks. The 
flesh is exquisitely flavored and nutritious, 
though rather difficult of digestion. This 
fish, with several others, has been sepa- 
rated from the true flounders on account 
of the length of the dorsal and anal fins, 
and its having die eyes placed to the left. 
We have speefes belonging to this sub- 
divirion on our own coasts. 

Turcomania ; a name sometimes given 
to Turkish Armenia, as the Tartar tribes, 
who inhabit it, are also sometimes called 
Thircomans, The more proper name of 
the people is CurdSj and that of the coun- 
try Ourdiataiu (See Curds.) The name 
is also sometimes applied to the country 
between the Caspian and Aral seas, the 
coiin^ of the Turkmans, or Turcomans. 
(See Twrkssian.) 

Turcomans. (See Turkssian.) 

^Turennb, Henri do la Tour d’Au- 
vergne, vicomte de, a renowned French 
commaBder, bom in 1611, at Sedan, was 
the second son of Henri de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne, duke of Bouillon, and of Eliza- 
beth, daugbfor of William I, prince of 
Orange. The fovorite books of the young 
KVirenne were foe lives of great omn- 
inanders, and partleidariy foe faismy of 
Adsosaivtor by Gurtimi Under his utiele, 
ptteee Maifriee of Nsasan, he studied foe 
est of srsr, stid, in 1634, received the 


command of a French regiipent, ^s^ed 
at the siege of Ijamothe, in t^rraine, hn- 
der marshal la Force, and took a bastion, 
which the SOD of the marshal had in vain 
attempted to occupy. For tii|s he was 
appointed field-uisrshal ; and, having also 
performed important services at the taking 
of Brisacb, the cardinal Richelieu offered 
him one of his nieces in marriage — an of- 
fer which Tureime declined on account 
of his attachment to the Protestant reli- 
gion, in which he had been educated. In 
1639, ho was sent to Italy, where he raised 
the siege of Casale, and defeated the ene- 
my near Mohtcallier, while the marshal 
d’Harcourt besieged Turin. In 1643, he 
conquered Roussillon, and was rewarded 
in 1644, with a marshal’s baton and the 
chief command of the army in Germany. 
He crossed the Rhine, defeated the Bava- 
rians, under Mercy, and joined the duke 
d’Enghien, was defeated (1645) at Mer- 
gentheim (Marienthal), biit, three months 
after, gained a victory at Nordlingen. In 
1645, having formed a junction, after a 
march of 150 French miles, with the 
Swedes, under Wrangel, he defeated the? 
Bavarians at Zusmarshausen, fell upon 
Bavaria, and compelled the duke to sue 
for peace. This prince having afterwards 
broken his engagements, his army was 
once more beaten by Turenne, and he 
himself was driven out of his territories. 
In the war of the Fronde (q. v.), 1649, Tii- 
renne was at first gained over, by the duke 
of Bouillon, to the party opposed to the 
court. In 1650, being defeated by the 
marshal dii Plessis-Preslin, near Rhetell, 
he candidly confessed that he had lost the 
battle through his own negligence, for, he 
added, if any one commit no faults in war. 
it is a proof that he has not had long <^x- 
perience in it. The Spanish court, in or- 
der to encourage him to continue the war. 
sent him 100,000 crowns; but this sum 
Turenne retunied, as he expected to be 
reconciled to the court party. This rec- 
onciliation took place in 1^1, and Tu- 
renne was now appointed general of the 
royal army. His great adversary was the 
duke d’Enghien, afterwards prince of 
Cond^i who was in the Spanish service. 
These two commanders carried on the 
war with alternate success, until at length 
Turenne, by the taking of Dunkirk and 
the occupation of a great part of Flan- 
ders, enabled cardinu Maatuhi to con- 
clude the peace of the I^renees. In 
1653, he married foe daUj^ter of foe 
maraim] and duhe de ia a Frotea- 

tant lady; ImtidiebCire^ail no chiMbmi. 
tlfo mBNaval of fo^ 
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Louis XIV selected marshal Tu 
reuno for hii^ teacher in the art of war, 

S Lve him the title of marshal-general of 
e French^my, and made him his lieu- 
tenant-ges^eral. Flanders and Franche- 
Comt^ were subdued, and Turenne joined 
the Catholic church in 1668. The Cath- 
olics consider this religious change as the 
result of conviction ; the Protestan^ on 
the contrary, attribute it to ambitious 
views; Voltaire, perhaps more impartial 
than either, says, “The conversion of Tu- 
Venne was perhaps sincere. The human 
heart frequently unites policy, ambition, 
and the weakness of love, with religious 
ideas.” When Louis XIV, in 167^, re- 
solved on the conquest of Holland, Tu- 
renne was appointed again to the chief 
command, and compelled the elector 
Frederic William of Brandenburg, who 
assisted the Dutch, to sign the peace of 
Vossem. Turenne appeared on all occa- 
sions very honorable and disinterested. 
When a general made a proposal to him, 
by the execution of which he might have 
obtained 400,000 livres, he answered that 
he had oflen rejected such proposals, and 
would not alter his course. A city offered 
him a present of $100,000, to induce him 
not to march through its territory. “As 
your city,” answered Turenne, “does not 
lie in my route, I cannot accept your of-* 
ier,” After the occupation of Franche- 
< /omr6, he defended the borders of tliis 
district, and, in 1674, crossed the Rhine at 
Philippsburg, conquered Sinzheim, and 
drove back the imperial army, under Ca- 
prara and the duke of Lorraine, even to- 
the Maine. He then turned his arms 
against the prince of Boumonville, who 
had arrived with fresh troops, defeated 
him also, and prevented his junction with 
the imperial army. The imperialists fell 
upon Alsace, with 70,000 men, and be- 
Riegcjd Brisach and Philippsburg. Tu- 
renne had only 20,000 men, but was 
stnmgthened by Condi. He then contin- 
ued his march over mountains covered 
with snow, and was in the midst of the 
hostile army, in Upper Alsace, when ihev 
supposed him in Lorraine. Ho dispersed, 
without any important battle, the numer- 
ous army whiqh opposed him, protected 
Alsace, and compelled the Germans to re- 
tire over the Rhine. The confidence of 
the soldiers in him waa almesrbdundiess ; 
and this enabled him to ftecomfrtisb great 
enterprises. The gioty ^hkh Turenne 
obtained in ibis campaign, was the great- 
er, as he feUowed hkcMm views wtire^ 
and not the comMlMife of fiSie king* . But 
the drbadyfol derautatkm of die Bwatiiiate 


tarnidied bis feme ; and we are inclined to 
believe that, in this measure, he obeyed 
the commands of the minisUy in oppon- 
tion to his own opinion. “ After the bat- 
tle of Sinzheim,” says Voltaire, “ Turenne 
laid waste the Palatinate (a level and fo- 
tile tract) whh fire and sword* The elec- 
tor of the Palatinate saw, firom his castle 
at Manheim, two cities and twenty-five 
villages in flames. Reduced by this sight 
to despair, be sent a cballeDTO to Tu- 
renne in a letter full of reproaches. The 
marshal gave the letter to the king, who 
forbade the acceptance of the challenge ; 
and Turenne accordingly answered it by 
an unmeaning compliment. He was ac- 
customed to express himself with moder- 
ation and ambiguity. He also permitted 
a part of the cornfields of Alsace to be 
laid waste in cold blood, in order to de- 
prive the enemy of the means of subsist- 
ence, and allowed his cavalry to ravage 
Lorraine. He preferred to be the father 
of the soldiers intrusted to him, rather 
than of the people, who, according to the 
laws of war, are always the victim. Tu- 
renne’s extraordinary fortune induced the 
imperial court to oppose to him their best 
general; and Monteeuciili was sent, in 
1673, over the Rhine. After a variety of 
skilful movements, they were about to 
come to an enmgement at Sassbach, in 
Baden, when Turenne, while reconnoi- 
tring for the purpose of finding a place 
for the erection of a battery, was killed 
by a cannon ball. The same ball carried 
away the arm of general de St. Hilaire, 
who, upon his son’s bursting into tears at 
the sight, exclaimed, “Not for me, but for 
this great man, must you weep.” The 
highest honor was shown ^ the king to 
the remains of Turenne. They were in- 
terred, like those of the constable du 
Guesclin, at St.Deiiis. Turenne possessed, 
under a rough and ordinary exterior, a 

g eat mind. His disposition was cold. 

is manners were decorous and simple* 
He was not always fortunate in war, and 
committed some faults; “but,” says Vol- 
taire, “ he always repaired them, apd ac- 
complished much with small means.” He 
was esteemed the most skilful commander 
in Europe, even at a time whan the art 
of war was more studied than it had ever 
been before. Although reproached, for 
deserting his par^ in the war of the 
Fronde; although, at the age ^of nearly 
sixty years, he suffered faimfliebr to be ae- 
dueed by love to disclose a secret of state ; 
abboughhe commHieil unpecesiary emelr 
ties in the Palatinaie^ — ^yet be 
the reputation of a man df eeiaelqr^ Iflih 
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dom and moderation ; ibr his virtues and 
talents covered the weaknesses and faults 
which he bad in common with so many 
others. (See Condi^ Dronde, Montecucvhj 
and Zkoum XIK) 

TuaeoTy Anne Robert Jacques, a pat- 
riotic and enlightened French minister, 
son of the premdent of the grand council, 
was bom at Paris, in 1727, and, in his 
youth, gave himself up to the study of 
theology at the Sorbonne. At the age of 
twenty-four, he commenced a translation 
of .VirgiPs (Jeorgics, and, soon after, at- 
taching himself to Quesnay and the 
Economists (see Physiocraite System)^ 
quitted the Sorbonne m order to accom- 
l^y Do Goumay, inteudant of com- 
merce, in his travels. On his return, he 
was himself appointed intendant of Li- 
moges, which post he occupied for twelve 
years, and was long remembered with 
gratitude, for his wise, salutary and be- 
nevolent reforms and regulations. When 
raised to the post of comptroller-general 
of the finances (17741, he gave a wider 
extent to the principles of amelioration. 
He moderated the duties on articles of 
the finst necessity, without loss to the 
revenue; freed commerce from many 
fetters, and encouraged industiy by en- 
larging the rights of individuals, and 
abolishing the exclusive privileges of 
companies and corporations. lie also 
formed a project for commuting the feu- 
dal rights, for rendering salt an article of 
free merchandise, and for reforming the 
royal household. His reward for these 
useful and benevolent views was oppo- 
sition and ridicule. He was, however, 
able to carry into effect some very im- 
portant improvements; but as he en- 
deavored to control the nobility, restnet 
the clergy, and restrain the license as- 
sumed by the officers of the crown, they 
all united against him. The result was, 
his dismissal from office, in 1776, from 
which period he lived a retired and stu- 
dious life until his death, in 1781, at the 
age of fifty-four. 

• Tuaiif, or Torino (anciently Auspista 
Tmwrinorum ) ; the chief city of Pied- 
mont, the capital of the Sardinian mon- 
archy, Ok. the west side of the Po, 75 
miles south-west of Milan ; Ion. 7® 4(K E. ; 
fat 45® 4^ N.; population, 117,987. It 
has an agreeable situation on a delightful 
plain, in a luxuriant countiy ; a beautiftil 
range of hills rising on one side of the 
riveP; on the other, a plain strewed with 
vim^ and gardens^ extending to the base 
of The town is of an oblong 

form, and, including the ramparts, four 


miles in circuit. The streets are g;|Ciiie- 
rally wide and straight, intepecting eibh 
other at right angles, and running in di- 
rect lines th>m one extremity of the city 
to the other. They are keptsclean by 
means of streams of clear ruiming water. 
The principal square, called Pioxxa 
RtdU^ both for size and beauty, ranks as 
one of the first in Europe. Several of 
the streets have, at the sides, arcades or 
piazzas, affording a convenient walk for 
foot passengers. The houses are gene- 
rally of brick, and the best are plastered 
in fi*ont with stucco. Of the public 
walks, the most frequented are the ^blic 
gardens. The public edifices of Turm 
are built or ornamented with marble of 
every vein and color. The palace has 
fine gardens, which are used as public 
walks, and command fine prospects. 
The university (81 1 students) has a good 
library, an observatory, a natural cabinet, 
a botanical garden, and a rich Egyptian 
museum, containing the collections of 
Drovetti, papyrus rolls, mummies, statues, 
inscriptions, &c. (See Champollion’s 
heUrts rilatives au Music royal JSgyptien 
de 7\irin.) After the battle of Marengo 
nSOO), Turin became the capital of the 
French department of the Po, and was 
restored to Sardinia in 1814. 

Turkestan, or Turkistan (L e. land 
of the Turks)^ is used, in a wider sense, 
to signify all the couniiy between Russia 
to the north, tlie Caspian sea to the west, 
the Chinese dominions to the cast, and 
Afghanistan to the south. This descrip- 
tion answers to the Independent Tartaiy 
of geographers (sec Tartary)^ and includes 
an extent of country about 850 miles 
from noitJi to south, and 700 from east to 
west. Tlie chief divisions of this re- 
gion are Turcoinania, between lake Aral 
and the Caspian sea; Turkestan, in a 
narrower sense, to the east of lake Aral ; 
Usbekistari, or Bucharia, to the south ; 
and the country of the Kirghises, on the 
north. The two last mentioned divisions 
are described under the heads UsbecL% 
Bucharia and Kirghises. — 1. Turcoma- 
nia, or the land of the Turkmans, or 
Truchmens, consists chiefly of sandy 
steppes, destitute of water, but contains 
some fertile districts, and some mountain- 
ous tracts. It produces corn, but the 
principal employment of the inhabitants 
IS bre^ng cattle. Camels, horses, n^ 
cattle, <idieep, goats^ game, birds, and fi#h, 
of various sorts, are found here. The in- 
hahirante are of Twrmr and are 

rude, ignorant, and ai^satly attached 
fieedom. They are Mohammedan Tor* 
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' coinania. Mfith Khiva, corresponds to the 
a^ent Chammia {Khowaresui, or Cha^ 
rasm^ form^ly tlie seat of a civilized 
Arabian state overturned by Gengis Kban 
(ISSO), aijiiTimour (1388). The inhabit- 
ants are Trucbmens, Kbiwintzes, and 
Karakalpacs, Tartar hordes, who are sub- 
ject to the Usbecks. The chief citj^, Khi- 
wa, or Khiva, contains a population of 
about 10,000 souls. — See Mauraview’s 
Voyage en Tttrcomante et h, Kkiwa^ en 
1819 et 1820 (from the Russian, Pari^ 
•1823), and Meyendorf’s Visage (POren- 
bourg i. Boukhara (Paris, 18%). 2. Turk- 
estan, or land of the Turks, is inhabited 
by Usbecks, Bucharians, Turcomans, 
Kirghises and Jews. It is now subject 
to the khan of Kokan, who was formerly 
dependent upon Bucharia, but is now in- 
dependent Kokan, the ancient Fergha- 
na, is little known. The Turkestanese 
speak the pui*est Turkish. (See Ottoman 
Empire^ and T\irkish Ijonguage.) 

Turkey (meleagria gaUo-pavo\ The 
wild turkey was formerly abundant in 
Canada, and in many of the now thickly- 
settled parts of the U. States. It is still 
common in the wooded parts of the west, 
on the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri; 
but the day is, perhaps, not iar distant 
when it wifi be rare even there. It is yet 
found occasionally in Carolina, Georgia 
iUid Florida, more rarely in West Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, and may be consider- 
ed altogether extinct in the remaining 
Northern and Eastern States. It is occa- 
sionally brought to the New York and 
Philadelphia markets; but a domestic va- 
riety, of a very superior metallic tint, and 
closely resembling the wild one, is more 
frequently sold in its place. Wild tur- 
keys feed on berries, fruits, grasses, in- 
sects; even tadpoles, young 11*0^ and liz- 
ards ai e occasionally found in their stom- 
achs, The acorn is their most general 
tavoriie ; but they prefer the pecan nut to 
any other food. A common mode of 
taking them is by means of pens, con- 
structed of logs, and covered at the top, 
while a passage is made in the earth just 
largo enough to admit an individual stoop- 
ing; Indian corn is strewed some dis- 
tance round to entice the flock, which, 
picking up the grain, is graducdly led to- 
wards the passage, and thence into die 
endosnrO, when they rtam their heads 
and discover that th^ ore prisoners: all 
their exeidoiis to escape are directed Up- 
wattfs and ^inat the rides, as they have 
not sagacity enough to slow sufficientiv 
low to oseme fay the way uiey entered. 
The male m ftet in length. 


The prevailing color of the plumage cop- 
per or bronze-gold, changing into vioM 
or purple. The ordiuaiy weight is from 
fifteen to twenty pound^ but sometimes 
reaches thirty or even forty. The female 
is more plainly attired, and the medium 
weight about nine pounds. The turkey, 
in its wild state, appears to be almost en- 
tirely confined within the limits of the U. 
States; and well may we be proud of 
having produced this noble bird. It was 
first introduced into England^in 1524, and 
is now domesticated in all parts, of the 

S lobe. The flesh is almost unrivalled fer 
elicacy of texture and agreeable flavor. 
A second smaller species has lately been 
discovered in Honduras, distinguished 
the greater brilliancy of the plumage, and 
especially by ocollated spots on the taiL 
It has received the name of JIf. ocettata. 

Turkey. The extent and population 
of the Ottoman empire, previous to its 
recent losses, were estimated as follows: 
in Europe, 178,928 square miles (in- 
cluding Moldavia, Walachia, and Servia, 
52,600 square miles, population, 1,790,000, 
which were only tributaiy province), 
population, 9,393, (X)0; in Asia, 425,000 
square miles, population, 10,290,000; in 
Africa (Egypt and Nubia), 3M,000 i^uare 
miles, with 3,114,000 inhabitants; in the 
whole 900,000 square miles, 11^800,000 
inhabitants. Of these possessions, the 
African are not only lost, but the Egyp- 
tian sovereign has become the most 
formidable enemy of the grand seignior, 
and has actually conquered the four 
pachalics of Syria, having, in the cam- 
paign of 1882, successively reduced Acre, 
bainascus and Tripoli.* Greece has 


been severed from the Turkish domin- 
ions, and a boundary more favorable . fer 
the new kingdom than that established 
by the protocol of 1880, has recently been 
procured by the three powers finm the 
Porte. This frontier line extends from 
the gulf of Volo to the gulf of Arta, and 
annexes Etolia, Acamania, and part of 
Thessaly (about 3000 square imles) to 
the kingdom of Greece. The nuniDers 
of different races were, Tartars, 8,525,000 ; 
Arabians, 4,449,000; Hellenes (Greeks), 
4,598,000 ; Sclavonians (Serviait^ Bulaa- 
rians, Bosniacs, Croats, &e.), 1^926,000 ; 
Armenians, 1,SIMS0,000; Walachians and 
Moldavians, 1,376,000; SyriamL 914,000; 
Amaouts, 460,000; Jews^ 690^000 ;Cunis^ 


The CgypOaa fleet fi^k ssUadsowsfd* the 
close of 1831, consisted of seven fhgnl^. 
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lSmfiOO;Gjtm^90fiOO,^ Of these, 
18,5^000 wereMohammedans ; 7,083,000 
of the Greek church; 1,483,000 of the Ar- 
menian ; 613,000 Catholics ; 380,000 Mo- 
hophysites; 300^000 Nestoriana; 60,000 
Druses, &c. 1%e histoiy of the state has 
been given in the article Ottoman Etn- 
pim. Moldavia, Walachia, Servia, Egypt, 
Greece, Natolia, Syria, Bulgaria, Albania, 
&C., are descril^d in separate articles. 

Turkey in Evrope is bounded by Rus- 
sia, Transylvania, Hungary, Galicia, Il- 
lyria, Dalmatia, the Ionian republic, 
Greece, the Adriatic and Ionian seas, and 
the Archipelago. The command of the 
Black sea the Porte shares with Russia. 
The Bosphorus (q. v.), the sea of Marmo- 
ra, and the Dardanelles, are open to all 
merchant ships of nations at peace with 
. Tuikey. The situation of the country, 
widi its long extent of coast and its nu- 
merous bays, is favorable for commerce. 
It is protected on its frontiers by the val- 
leys of the Save and Danube, and also by 
the Balkan (Heemtis), which extends fiom 
cape Emineh to the Illyrian mountains, 
and which is conuected with the Rhodope, 
the Pangseus and other chains which in- 
tersect Greece. Separate from these lies 
Monte Santo, or Athos. (See Mhoo .) — 
Turkey in Asia is bounded by Persia, 
Russia, Arabia, and the isthmus of Suez, 
which connects it with Egypt, and the 
Mediterranean sea. From the mountains 
of Armenia flow the Euphrates (q.v.) 
and the Tigris (q. v.), which, uniting at 
Bassora, flow into the Persian gulf In 
Anadoli or Natolia, there is a considera- 
ble river — the Kisil Irmac (Haly^ — flow- 
ing into the Black sea, and in Palestine 
the Jordan, (q. v.) The latter falls into 
die Dead sea, a lake formed by volcanic 
eruptions, fifty miles in length, and from 
four to ten In breadth, whose waters are 
bituminous, saline, and sulphureous, and 
have no visible outlet. The principal 
mountains are "the Taurus (^•vA in Nato- 
lia; the Lebanon (q. v.), in Syria; the 
Antilibanus, &c. The most level prov- 
ince is Irak ArabL In the south-east, im- 
mense deserts extend into the Arabian 
peninsule. The climate is temperate in 
the northern provinces, mild and refresh- 
ing in the centra), and hot in the southern. 
The air of M^potamia is noxious, and 
diere the debilitating samiel (see SSthoosi) 
blom over burning' aiid the 

[le finds a homef Every region here 
ita productions in abundance. 
!ie julktles of export are wheat 
Ihnii Riim4lL ijce fihom the countries, on 
/the south of H^mus, cotton and tobacco 



fiom Macedonia, silk firom Amaouti^d 
Natolia, figs, saffron, gall-nuta and meonh 
chaum from Natolia, mastlch from Scio, 
wine from Cyprus, Angofi& .hair firom 
Natolia, naphtha from Mesopotamia, wool 
from Walachia, &c. In addition to these, 
opium, Lemnian earth, saltpetre, and 
marble, especially the Parian, are among 
the exports. Mining is totally neglected, 
and there is, in general, little manufactur- 
ing industry in the country; there are, 
however, some traces of skill in the 
preparation of saffron, the dyeing of yam 
(esj^ciaily in Thessifly), the manufacture 
of cotton cloths, carpets and works of 
steel (particularly excellent sword-blades). 
The Turks despise agriculture, and leave 
it to the conquered nations, whom they 
plunder when they find them to be 
wealthy and prosperous. It is only 
where the barbarians bave no power, as 
in the country of the Druses, on mount 
Lebanon, or have not appeared, as upon 
some of the islands, of the Archipelago, 
that successful industry is to be found. In 
Asia, agriculture is attended to only in the 
neighborhood of the cities: the wide plains 
on the banks of the rivers are covered 
with bands of wandering robbers. The 
people of this vast empire consist of a 
number of different nations, which mutu- 
ally hate and despise each other, and are 
held together merely by fear and force. 
1. The lords of the country are all Sun- 
nites (q. V.), as the Aral>8, Tartars and Tur- 
comans, and particularly the Ottoman 
Turks, a peoy/le of great natural vigor, 
and inflamed with political and religious 
enthusiasm. They are most numerous 
in the northern provinces of Asia. They 
despise unbelievers, looking upon them 
as dogs and swine, and continue to act 
the part of the first savage conquerors. 
The character of this people shows ex- 
traordinary inconsistencies. They are, at 
the same time, according to circum- 
stances, brave and cowardly, mild and 
savage, strong and weak, enterprising and 
sluggisfi, sensual and hardy. The great 
men at court, in the army, and in itie 
provinces, are proud and cringing, aitii- 
picious and ungrateful. In general, the 
Turks are as ignorant as they are indif- 
ferent and insensible. They make no 
provision for posterity. No nation is 
mcna fully convinced than the Turi^ 
that all upon earth is sulb^t to ehiQ|fa. 
!&. The Turcomans (sea TurcommidhkA 
Armenia, Natolia am on the rtvera of 
the interior. 3; The Tart^ who hove 
migrated from the Criaiea 'to the fisw-* 
luces on the Danube. 4. ArSba. (qj* v.) 
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6^ Curds. (q« v.) 6. Greeks ; among 

ara the Suliots, in the ancient 
Epirus. 71 Armenians (see Jlrnunia)^ 
scattered ^ough the provinces as mer- 
chants and mechanics. 8. Sclavonians, 
in several tribes, as the Albanians or Ar- 
naouts (q. v.) ; i^sniacs, in Bosnia, in part 
Mohammedans, part Catholic Christians ; 
Servians or Rascians (see Servia\ ; Bulga- 
rians; Montenegrins, (q. v.) 10. Druses 
q. V.), on the Lebanon. 11. Jews. 12. Wa- 
achians. 13. Gypsies, and several small 
tribes, of unknown origin, principally in 
the mountains in Asia. The written and 
court language is Arabic. (See Turkish 
Language and lAUraturt.) In Constan- 
tinople, there are Greek, Armenian, Jew- 
ish and Turkish printing presses ; bu^ in 
all the cities, a great number of scribes 
(kodjakians) are occupied in transcribing 
the almanacs, the Koran, &c. They 
form, in Constantinople, a powerful body. 
The ulema (q. v.), or body of lawyers, 
who belong to the religious order, is 
almost exclusively in possession of the 
learning. Ptolemy is still their guide in 
geography, and Aristotle in physics and 
natural history. A historiographer is ap- 
pointed at the court of the sultan, and a 
court astrologer is consulted on matters 
of state. Painting and sculpture are neg- 
lected, because the Koran forbids the* 
imitation of the human form. The music 
is noi^ and without taste, but there are 
good female dancers.* The constitution 


pMsms absolUf tempiri jpor k regicide^ 
The people have no ri^ts. Merit; or 
favor, or intrigue, can raise the lowest to 
the highest stationa There is no heredi- 
taiy nobility. The succession to the 
throne is hereditary in the family of 0&- 
man ; the, will of the people and of the 
janizaries has often decided upon the 
individual. On the extinction of the 
male posterity of Osman, the right to the 
throne passes into the fiimiiy of the for- 
mer Tartar khan. Women are excluded 
from the succession. The padishah is 
not crowned ; he is merely girded with 
the sword of Osman, after he has sworn 
to uphold the religion of Mohammed. 
The women of his harem are, for the 
most part, Circassians or Georgians : a 
free-l>orn woman cannot enter the harem 
as an odalic. Since Ibrahim, the sultans 
have been accustomed to choose from 
among them seven wives (cadiu). She 
who nrst bears a sou is called chakessi 
sultana ; the other mothers of the princes 
have the name of sultana chassecki. The 
mother of the reigning sultan, or the aid- 
fanavoZtie, enjoys great privileges. She is 
not confin^ in the apartments of the Eski 
seraglio, and has a yearly |)enrion of 500,0CO 
piasters. (See Harem, and SuUan») The 
l>rinces are usually brought up in con- 
finement, among the eunuchs and oda- 
lics. Each learns a mechanic art pr 
handicraft, but they never acquire the 
knowledge which would fit them to rule. 


rests upon seven collections of political 
laws {Kanunname)y and is altogether Ori- 
enUil. The padishah, as caliph, unites 
the highest spiritual dignity with the su- 
preme secular power. He has unlimited 
control over the property and lives of his 
subjects, especially of the highest officers 
of state, ^ whom he can remove or put to 
death at will. They kiss the bow-string 
which he sends them, and it is what they 
may all look forward to. The sultan 
makes laws without being himself subject 
to them. The Koran and the fear of 
public opinion, when it speaks by the 
voice of rebellion, alone restrain his will. 
All his subjects are equal in his e^ea, for 
they are all slaves. A French historian 
cails the Turkish government un des- 

* The present sultan has not only endeavored 
to introduce European customs and tactics, but 
hjUK appointed a librarian to the library of the 
Homstairge mosque, in Medina, with orders for 
tl^ preparation of a catalogue, and the adoption 
of m^aHures for the preservation and increase of 
the library. A newspaper it now likewise print- 
ed at Constantinople, in French and . Turkish 
(j^miuwr Ottoman), and another in Crete, In 
T^ah and Greek. 


They have no prospect hut the throne or 
death in prison. The daughters of the 
sultan have the title of sidtarut, and, while 
yet in the cradle, are married to viziers; 
jiachas, and other great officers ; but their 
male posterity, by a law of the empire, 
are condemned to death from their birth. 
The court establishment, with all the 
eunuchs, women, guards, &c., includes 
10,000 persons. The external court con- 
sists of the attendants of the grand master 
of the seraglio, seven chamberlains, the 
court officers, a body-guard of 2000 men, 
(the bostangi was dissolved in 1826), the 
confidants or titular dignitaries, to which 
class belong the mutes,, the dwarfs, the 
musicianeL the masters of audience, the 
masters of the stirrup, and the^viziers of 
the shoulder. (See SeragHo.) inner 
court establishment consists of tlie harem, 
with its women, white and black eunuchs 
(whose chie^ the kblar and capi aga, 
possess great itifluetNse); the gratid vizipr, 
and 'the sublime ports, which fbtm the 
two eahifietB of the kiam beg, or ihli^ 
ter of the hit^or, and of the 
*or minister of foreign Afihiim. Tim 
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of the present padiriiah Sultan, eon 
of a sultan, chakan, son of a chakan, 
sultan Mahmoud II, khan, son of the vic- 
torious Abd-ul-Hamid, by the infinhe 
grace of the Creator of me world and 
uie eternal Being, and through the medi- 
ation and great miracles of Mohammed 
Mustapha, the greatest of prophets, upon 
whom rest the blessing of God, servant 
and mast^ of the cities of Mecca, Me- 
dina, and Kods (Jerusalem), towards 
which all men turn their laces when they 
pray, padishah of the three great cities 
of Istambul, Edreneh (Adrianople), and 
Bursa, which all princes remrd with 
envy,” &c. The arms assumed by Mah- 
moud II, after tlic conquest of Constanti- 
nople, are a silver crescent in a green 
shield, Selim III, in 1799, after Nelson’s 
victory of the Nile, founded the order of 
the crescent, in three classes, for Franks, 
which has been conferred on Nelson, Se- 
bastiani, and other foreigners. The ad- 
ministration of government is also Orien- 
tal. The grand vizier rules in the name 
of the sultan, or, in his absence, the cai- 
rnachan. The intrigues of the women and 
the eunuchs in the seraglio have also 
much influence. The supreme council 
of state, the divan, is held in the second 
hall of tlie ser^lio, under the presidency 
of the grand vizier. The ordinary divan 
consists of the highest officers of the em- 
pire (the kiaga beg, the rcis effendi, the 
defterdar, or minister of linances, the ca- 
pudan pacha^ or high admiral, the tchaush- 
CMischi, or minister of the executive), and 
the agas of the troops : to ffie extraordi- 
nary divQD, several other persons are 
called, particularly the mufti. The prov- 
inces, with the exception of Moldavia, 
Walachia and Servia, and the two cities 
of Istambul (Constantinople), and Edre- 
neh (Adrianople), are divided into twenty- 
five ejalets, pachalics or governments, 
with two hundred and ninety sangiacs or 
banners ; the pachas of Rum-lii, Anadoli 
(Natolia), and Damascus, bear the title of 
beglerbeg, and have three horse-tails car- 
ried before them. The capudan pacha, 
or high admiral, enjoys the same honor ; 
the omer pachas have but two taib. The 
imchas in^the provinces have their divans 
shnilm* to the sultan’s. In other respects, 
unless the powerful ulema opposes them, 
their autborily is without control, and 
tbrir only duw is to pay the contributions 
to die grand seignior. Yet th^ are 
sometiims removra from their places, 
when the pec^e are driven to femffimi 
by ofqprearioD, or when the utema b hos- 
1U0. lo them ; acmedim8,also^ m punhdi 


tbeir pride, or from 8U8p]cion,i,or to 
fiscate their property. In June, 1827, ms 
pachas in the provinces lo^ their right 
of civil administration, and civi) govemors 
were sent to supersede them, in militaiy 
matters, every pachalic is divided into san- 
giacs. The pachalics are likewise divided 
mto moslemiicB, woiwodolics, and agalics. 
In some countries there are moslemlics 
and agalics, entirely independent of the 
pacha, the rulers of which, with the excep- 
tion of administering justice, cxercbe all 
tlie rights of sovereigns: some of these 
places are given for perpetuity to ceitain 
fomilies. The source of all civil, political 
and criminal law is the Koran. In addi- 
tion to the code of laws (MouUeca), the in- 
terpretations of the ulema have gi-eat 
weight in the tribunals. The mufti is not 
only the chief of the priests, but the 
highest interpreter of the laws. His de- 
cisions (fotvas) are collected. The high- 
est tribunal, the divan chancb, is held 
four times a week by the grand vizier in 
his palace, or, in his absence, by the 
tchaush-baschi. In the lower tribunals 
of the large cities, the mollas sit, in those 
of small towns, the cadis. The moslenis 
ai*e, under them, the execiitons of the 
sentences. The administration of justice 
is as simple as it is prompt and energetic. 
The common punishments arc the basti- 
nado, hanging, drowning, strangling, and 
impaling. Bearing false witness is the 
greatest crime. At the head of the church 
stands the sultan, as calipli, and, in his 
name, the mufti, who ivS appointed and 
deposed by the grand seignior. In the 
larger cities, the innfti ap[)oint.s niuler 
muftb. After him, the cadileskis, mollas, 
and cadis, arc the most important mem- 
bers of the ulema. The priests are di- 
vided into secular and monast^. The 
former (the imans, dan ish mends, and tal- 
ismans) perform tlic public religious cere- 
monies in the mosques, dshamis (teniplcs 
built by the grand seignior in the capita) 
cities), and medsheds. (Sec Mos^/ues.) 
The latter, the dervises, form about thirty 
diftcrent orders or brotherhoods. All 
other religious sects, though despised and 
insulted, are allowed the free exercise of 
their religion in their temples, and under 
their patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops. 
The revenues of the state flow into the 
miri or public treasury, and amount to 
about eighty-four purses, or 20,000,000 
dollars. They ore drawn from the ka- 
radseh (a poll-tax upon unbelievma, and 
a tax upon tbeir real ostate), from Che 
tithes which the moslems pay for the sup- 
port of the church, from the tajtes upm 
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pm^erty, the customs, monopolies, mines, 
the mint, taxes in the provinces, and the 
tribute of fce hospodars of Moldavia, 
Walachia .4md Servia. The miri has a 
debt of about seventy million florins. 
Distinct from this is the itsch hazne, or 
treasury of the sultan, which is filled by 
the rents of estates, by presents and ex- 
tortions, and by the confiscated property 
of the great officers. The land forces 
were, until recently, organized on a mise- 
rable Asiatic system, and amounted, ac- 
* cording to Marsigli, to 220,000 men ; of 
whom 74,000 were mercenaries, 59,000 
infantiy (see Janizaries\ toptshis, or ar- 
tillery, and others, and 15,000 cavalry. 
(See Sipahis.) There were, besides, in 
time of war, the bands of feudal vassals, 
amounting to 126,000 men, the contin- 
gent of the Tartars, 12,000, and that of the 
Moldavians and Walachians, 8000. The 
grand vizier is commander-in-chief; the 
separate corps are commanded by agas, 
the provincial troops by pachas and san- 
giacs. The present sultan, with more 
success than Selim HI, has bemn, since 
1814, to form an army on the Euro;>ean 
plan, and, in the year 1826, dissolved the 
body of janizaries throughout the king- 
dom. Selim III formed a mathematical 
school for the officers of the navy, which, 
consists of ten ships of the line, twenty’ 
frigates, and thirty smaller ships, com- 
manded by the capudan pacha. Tunis 
and Tripoli arc still nominally dependent 
on Turkey, Algiers is now in the hands 
of the French. See Von Hammer’s 
Conjititution and Adininistraiion of the 
Ottoman Empire (in German, 2 vols., 
Vienna, 1815), and his History of thjt 
Ottoman Empire^ drawn from original 
NOiirces (in German, 7th vol.. Pest, 1831); 
3'alla’s Histoire abr^gSe de V Empire Otto- 
man (Paris, 1825). Marsigli has given an 
accfMint of the military, and Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Of the 7bbleau fj^inirate de V Em- 
pire Ottoman^ par JVf. d^OkssoUj the first 
f >nr parts appeared in five volumes (Paris, 
1788 and 171K)) ; the fifth, axth and sev- 
enth jmrts complete the work (Paris, 
182^^1). The writings of Tott, lady Mon- 
lagiKi, Olivier, Eton, and Thornton, to- 
gether with the accounts of later travel- 
lers, Clarke, Yon Hammer (Constantinople 
and the Bosphomsl, Fprbin, Choiseul- 
Goufficr, Pouqueville, J. Carne (Letters 
fitmi the East, London, 16^, 3 vola), 
and others, serve to give a correct ideaof 
titis empire, composeit of various notions 
and countries, the Sm^enxs and rains of 
the oneient world. 


Turkish Lanffiutge and LUerahtre^ 
The Turks are of Tartar origin, and their 
language is a Tartar dialect. It is en- 
tirely different from the Arabic, as well as 
the Persian, and from the languages re- 
lated to these. The Turkish language is 
sonorous, but, at the same time, rough 
and harsh. The Eastern nations have 
various savings to indicate the character 
of the prmcipal languages of Western 
Asia, the Arabic, Persian and Turkish ; 
for instance, the Arabic language, they 
say, persuades ; the Persian flatters ; the 
Turkish reproves ; the Serpent employed 
Arabic in paradise to seduce our general 
mother; Adam and Eve discoursed of 
love in Persian ; the angel epoke Turkish 
when he was compelled to drive our first 
parents from paradise. The Turkish 
language is very regular in its grammati- 
cal construction, but, in itself, is poor in 
words. The Turks, therefore, to supply 
its deficiencies, have adopted all the stores 
of "the Arabic and Persian ; and these 
have become so united with it, that a 
good knowledge of Turkish cannot be 
acquired without a knowledge of Arabic 
and Persian. By the mixture of three so 
completely dissimilar languages, the learn- 
ing of Turkish becomes very difficult; 
for words and phrases from all are inter- 
mingled, without any change, as well 
in common life as in writing. The Turks 
use the Arabic characters, with some small 
alterations, and write, after the manner of 
the Jews and Arabians, from right to left. 
Their paper they receive principally from 
Venice, but polish it highly befere using 
it. Their pens are m^e of fine reeds* 
and their ink is like our printer’s ink. 
They write upon their knees, or, at the 
most, use a piece of pasteboard fer a sup- 
port. The vowels, which consist of little 
straight or crooked strokes, and are placed, 
some above, some below, the consonants, 
are, excepting in the Koran, seldom writ- 
ten. The difficulty of reading is increas- 
ed by the many dissimilar alphabets and 
characters which are employed in writ- 
ing : one alphabet Is used in the official 
papers of the governments another in let- 
ters, another in the courts, another in 
literary productions, another in^accounts, 
&c. A person who can read one of them 
easily, may not be able to read a word of 
another. Like Hie French in Europe, the 
Turfctsb is, in a great part of Aria» and on 
the nortbeni coast of AfHca, theeoimnon 
rnedium of communioation hetweM na* 
tiostm apeaking difibrent languages^ After 
Hie %rics bad rooeived a written : chav«i0» 
tar iwith the Konm of Mohamtnadp^ 
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at tbe commencement of the fourteenth 
century, under one of their emirs, Osman, 
had founded an independent empire upon 
the ruins of the Greek, they began grad- 
uaUy to feel the necessity of more literary 
cukivadoD. Even sultan Orkan, the sue* 
cessor of Osman, although devoted to 
war and conquest, founded, in 1336, at 
Brussa, in Natolia, a literar}' institution, 
which became so celebrated for the learn- 
ing of the teachers, that even Arabs 
and Persians were not ashamed to be- 
come scholaiis of the Turks. Their own 
historians remark that the monarchs of 
this house, until the time of Achmet I 
(1603), although not all equally distin- 
guished by glorious undertakings and 
princely virtues, yet all gave lustre to 
their reigns, by their love and encourage- 
ment of learning. The golden age of 
Turkish literature was in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, during the gov- 
ernment of Soliman, w'ho was called the 
the great-grandson of Moham- 
med II, whose victories put an end to the 
Roman empire. In the Turkish schools 
and higher literary establishments which 
are usually connected with the mosques, 
and whose number amounts in Constanti- 
nople to several hundreds, the principal 
branches taught are the Arabic, ^mmar, 
Ioffrc,rhetoric, dialectics, according to man- 
uals which were written by the Arabians 
in the middle ages. In general, the Aratis 
of what we call the middle ages, continue 
to be the teachers of the Turks in phi- 
losophy, mathematics, physics, medicine, 
law, and theology. Treatises on astrolo- 
gy, the interpretation of dreams, and ail 
the modes of predicting future events, 
ibrm no inconsiderable part of Turkish 
literature, and are continually suidied. 
Astrology, in particular, holds the rank of 
a science among the Turks, and has also 
an important iiiduence upon all affairs of 
state and i>rivate concerns. The muned- 
schirn Imscbi ^superior or court astrolc^r) 
is one of the most important court officem, 
Htuce the time of the most important 
transactions is determined by him. The 
I'oleiidar is likewise prepar^ under his 
superintendence. But the instruments 
essential Yo investigations in natural sci- 
ence are, in Turkey, either entirely un- 
known, or used only in childish jug^leiy, 
to oKcite the astooishmeDt of the Ij^o- 
rant The telescope, the magni^ing 
glass^ the electrical machine, and all sim- 
ilar Mb to the study of natoie^tbe Turks 
do fxot know bow to use to advantage. 
Th^ do not even generally empkj the 
cofopaas in their tea voyages. Hence 


navigation, astronomy, geocraphy, agri* 
culture, chemistry, and omer scienew 
Which have received an i^tirely new 
form by the discoveries of thk ^^niodems^ 
must be in a very low state among the 
Turks. They are fond of history, but 
their historical works are written, tor the 
most part, either in a dry chronological 
method, or in a bombastic style, half po- 
etry, half prose, and overloaded with ng- 
iir^. One of their oldest and most es- 
teemed annalists is Baad-ed-din, who, 
after having been the instructer and tutor 
of two sultans, died in the office of mufti 
at Constantinople, in 1599. His chroni- 
cle is entitled Tadsth-et-taxoarich (that is, 
the Crowm of Annals), and extends from 
the origin of the Turks to the death of 
Selim I, in 1520j and is regarded by the 
Turks as a classical work. It has been 
translated by Leunclavius into Latin, by 
Bratutti into Italian, and by Podesta. into 
German and Latin. Tiithe worksofNaima, 
Roschid and Tchelebisade, the annals of 
the Turkish empire, from 1592 to 1727, are 
continued in unbroken succession. Hadsehi 
Chalfa, surnamed Tchelebisade, who died 
at Constantinople, 1657, was distinguished 
for his historical and literary attainments. 
Under the title of Open Books, and 
Knowledge of Science, he composed a 
work of a cycloptedic and bibliogi'aphical 
character, in which the names of all the 
branches of science cultivated by the 
Arabians, Persians and Turks, ar given, 
and the titles of all the works wr t en in 
these three languages, from the 1st to the 
1050th year of the Hegira (A. I). 1640). 
This work served as tlic foundation of 
the Phicyclopfedic Vi(nv of Oriental 
Science (by Josepli von Hammer, Leij)- 
sic, *804), to whicli is prefixed an auto- 
biography of Hadsehi Chaliii. Hesides 
this biographical work, and sevenil olljcr 
writings of Hadsehi Clialfa, his chrcajo- 
logical tables, beginning w^ith Aflam, and 
continuing to 1640, fleserve to be f)artirn- 
larly mentioned. The Latin iranslatiojj 
of these, by Reiske, is still to be found in 
manuscript in tJie royal library at Copen 
hagen. In poetry, also, the Arabians and 
Persians are their models. Their poems 
are chiefly of a mystical or moral east, or 
devoted to love. We need only men- 
tion the romantic poem of the I'urk 
Motla Khosrew, Cluasroes mid Sherem* 
Borne Turkish eclogues are contained in 
Hammer^s MotgeMndisches KleMM 
(Eastern Trefoil, vienfia, 1819). Riddles, 
Jogogryphs, chronograms, and stmib^ 
f>oecical trifles, are very popular Bmsmg 
them. All their poetiem produeftonsara 
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* in rhyme. , Their prosody and the tech- 
nical part of their poetry are the same aa 
those of the Arabians and Persians. JMoa- 
nem is los^ poem, in which each dis- 
tich has Its peculiar rhyme ; ^azelles^ and 
cassUUs are odes or 'songs with a single 
rhyme ; the rubaji (tetrastichonl is most- 
ly epigrammatic ; the kiioui nas 4 — 8 
strophes with various rhymes, and is ap- 
plicable to all subjects. Accounts of 
British poets, and specimens of their 
poetiy, are contained or Biograph- 

ical Sketches of eminent Turkish Poets, 
together with an Anthology drawn from 
their works ; translated from the Turk- 
ish of Monka Abdul Latifi and Aschik 
Hassan Tschelebi, by Thomas Chabert 
(Zurich, 1808). The Divan of Baki, the 
principal lyric poet of Turkey, who died 
in 1600, has been translated into German, 
entire, by Joseph von Hammer (Vienna, 
1825). In 17^7, during the reign of 
Achmet III, Ibrahim, a renegade, a native 
of Buda, with the assistance of a Jew of 
Prague, Chacham Jonas, and under the 
patronage of the grand vizier, Ibrahim 
Pacha, established u Turkish printing 
press at Constantinople, at which, in 
1742, seventeen works^ comprising twen- 
ty-three volumes, and 13,000 copies, had 
been printed. After a long interval of in- 
action, the press was again used, in 1783, 
during the reign of the sultan Abdolha- 
mid. But its activity continued only about 
two years. In 179^ it was again brought 
into action by Abdorrliaman Effendi, a 
Turkish mathematician, who had render- 
ed valuable services to the Porte, as com- 
missioner l<>r settling boundaries after the 
peace of Sistow. Abdorrhaman con- 
nected it with a school for teaching en- 
gineering at Chasskoi, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople. It remained them some 
years, and, at the beginning of die present 
century, w'as removed to the bai*mcks of 
the new militia at Scutari. In 1806, 
iwenty-sjx works had issued fi*omithis 
pi*es8. In the disturbances of 1807 and 
J809, it suffered great damage, but was 
restored by tho present sultan, Midi- 
inoud II, ill 1809. A complete catalogue 
of the hooks printed at Constantinople, 
flown to 1813, has been given by 
iner, in the Leipsic Literary Journal, 
1813, No. 42, 1814, No. 197 and 198, and 
page 307, and in Hormayr^i Ar- 
chives. See, also, Toderifii^ JhxrkUh 
IMmehare (3 vols.) ; and Lodedk^ •<36- 
emmi of the Thstkieh Empire (3 pans}* 
All bocdcs reladngto dieoiogy and law 
vmm excluded from the press. The 
pness at Constantinoplo has tAnca pro- 


duced the Kamtts (3 vols., ibl.) ; the 
akibf a metaphysical work, and, in 1824, 
the Arabian commentary of the Seheich- 
sade (written under Mohammed IV), on 
the Arabic MouUeka^ the &motur Mo- 
hammedan religious code, composed by 
the dieik Ibrahim von Haleb, under So- 
lymon tho Great. The imperial histori- 
o^pher, Jerome Megiser, published, at 
Vienna, the first Turkish grammar, in 
1612. Afterwards the study of the Turk- 
ish langua^ was much attended to, partic- 
ularly atVienna,as the intercourse between 
Austria and the Porte had become very 
considerable. Francis von Mesgnier Me- 
ninaki, court interpreter, publishM the best 
Turkish grammar (Vienna, 1680), in Lat- 
in, folio, and likewise the dictionary 
of the Turkish language. The first, with 
the addition of exercises in analysis and 
reading, was republished by Kollar (Vi- 
enna, 1756, 4to.) : the last, likewise, much 
enlarged, by Jeniscb, was republished at 
the expense of tho emperor (Vienna, 
1780 — 1803). There are Turkish gram- 
mars in the French language, in which 
the Turkish words are printed in Roman 
letters, by Preindl (Berlin, 1789, with a 
dictionary), and by Viguier (Constanti- 
nople, 1790 — 1794). The last grammar of 
the Turkish language was published by 
Jaubert (Paris, 18^). Many scholars, 
of much learning in Turkish literature 
have been formed at the Oriental acade- 
my in Vienna, established by the empress 
Maria Theresa, in 1753, for the education 
of young diplomatists to conduct the in- 
tercourse with the Porto ; particularly 
Von Jeniscb, Von Sturmer, Von Chabert 
and Von Hammer. The last has given a 
view of Turkish literature, in tho appen- 
dix to the Codices Arabidj Persicif 7W- 
ctei BibL Vindob. recens, (Vienna, 18^). 
Toderini, in his work upon Turkish lite- 
rature, written in Italian (Venice, 1787, 3 
vols.}, Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Joseph 
Christ. Clodius, Goldermann, Von Diez 
and Von Hammer have also done much 
to furnish information concerning the 
Turkish language and literature. 

TSaldsh Jiftme. The Tuiks received 
their musip from the Persians. It is rude, 
but much emfdoyed by them, eShpeeialiy^ 
in the expression of love or wainke ex- 
citement. But public exhibitions of mu- 
sical skill for money they eonsider as dis- 
gnbe^K The chief instrumrats in tbeir 
wwiMke music are hautbom trumpets of 
a iriimiug sound, erarfisn^ sdraB Arums 
of various kinds, ana thebaiui dnmi phut 
smil) #ite% t^^ and ausl^as- 
tbs Eeropens uss in what 
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Moorish or TSxrkish music^ are rarely unit- 
ed with those above mentioned. Their 
martial music is monotonous, and has 
principally the character of a rhythmi^l 
noise, which inspires the warrior with 
lire and fury. In general, their music is 
deficient in harmony, and most of their 
pieces are not played from notes: they 
have, however, the same tones as we 
have, but they use the half tones much 
more. Their soft music has something 
melancholy and touching: the instruments 
which they use for it are a violin with 
three strings, the viole (Tamourj borrowed 
from foreigners, the dervise flute, the 
tambour, a kind of lute {munderjj the 
shalm, and the drum with bells. Turkish 
music has been much used in operas and 
concerts of late; but it confuses and 
deafons rather than delights the cultivat- 
ed ear. 

Turkmans. (See Jhirkestan,) 

Turk’s Islands ; a cluster of small 
iriands among the Bahamas, the largest 
of which is situated in lat. 21^ 20' N., 
Ion. 71® W. Tliey belong to the British, 
and there is a port of entry established 
on the largest, Grand Key : there is here 
an anchorage, but no harbor. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is small and fluctuating ; 
many of them merely spending part of 
the year there for the purpose of salt- 
making. Salt, which is procured from 
salt ponds, is the only article of export. 

Turmaline. (See Tourmaline.) 

Turmeric {terra menta); the root of 
the curcuma longa. It is brought from 
the East Indies, and is very rich in a yel- 
low color, which has great brightness, but 
little durability. Common salt and sal- 
ammoniac are the mordants best adapted 
to fix it. The root must be reduced to 
powder to be fit for use. It is sometimes 
employed to give the yellow made with 
weld a gold cast, and an orange tinge to 
scarlet ; but the shade which the turmeric 
imparts soon disappears in the air. It has 
an aromatic smell, somewhat resembling 
that of ginger, and is much cultivated in 
the East Indie^ where it is in common 
use as a seasoning for ragouts and other 
dishes. ^ It constitutes a prinpipal ingre- 
dient ill curry powder, and in this form is 
used in great quantities both in India and 
Europe. 

Turnament. (See T(nirnammt.) 

Turner, Sharon, anJBnriish solicitor, 
is the author of several vduable works 
on the htesory of England, which are 
distinguish^ for accuracy and extent 
of research. They form together (His- 
tbiy of . England from the earliest Pe- 


riod to the Death of Elizabeth) twelve ' 
volumes, octavo, but censist of the ‘fol- 
lowing separate parts : ISstoiy of the 
Anglo-Saxons (5th edit., ^m^oIs., 8vo«); 
England during the Middle Ages (5 vols., 
8vo., 3d ed.) ; Reign of Henry VIII (2 
vols., 8vo.,3d ed.), being the fiiat part of the 
modern histo^ ; Reigns of Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth (2d pait of modem 
history, 2 vols., 8vo.), and contain much 
new and interesting matter on the govern- 
ment, laws, literature and manners, as 
well as on civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the country. His other works are 
Vindication of the ancient British Poems 
of Aneurin, Taliesin, &c. (8vo., 1803), 
and Sacred History of the World to the 
Deluge (1832). 

Turnerite ; a rare mineral found in 
small crystals, having an oblique rhombic 
prism of 96® lO' for their primary form. 
Color, yellowish-brown ; shining ; trans- 
lucent ; scratches fluor, but yields to the 
knife, affording a grayish-white powder. 

It contains alumine, lime, magnesia, and 
very little iron. Its only locality is mount 
Sorel, in Dauphin^, where it occurs ac- 
companied by quartz, feldspar and an- 
atase. 

Turning, in mechanics; a very in- 
genious and useful art, by which a great 
variety of aiticles are inaniifactui’ed, by 
cutting or fashioning them while they re- 
volve upon an axis or line, which in most 
cases remains immovable. Every solid 
substance in nature may be submitted to 
this process ; and, accordingly, we have ar- 
ticles turned in the metals, in wood, in pot- 
tery, in stone, in ivory, &:c., so numerous, 
and so universally in use, that it would he 
8upei*fluous to point them out. Ilie sini 
plest process of turning is that of the pot- 
ter, who, in the first stage of forming his 
ware, sticks a piece of wet clay upon n 
wheel, or flat table, while it revolves hori- 
zontally, and, in this state of rotation of the 
clay, fashions it, with the greatest facili- 
ty, into vessels of every description. But in 
most operations of the art, the revolving 
body* is cut or shaved by applying a chisel, 
or other suitabletool, to its surface, while in 
motion ; a condition that requires firmness 
in the axis of rotation, and also tliat th«; 
tool itself should foe steadily supported. 
The instrument or apparatus for these 
purposes is called a lathe. Among the 
great varieties of lathes, it is indispensa- 
bly required, for circular turning, that the 
work should be supported by two steady 
centres, or by pam equivalent to two 
centres, at a atatance from each other in 
the axia of rotation, and that the tool 
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’ diould beisupported by a steady bar, or a revolvethe same way as in the lathe usual- 
piece called the rest. A great number jy known by the name of the foot4atht. 
of turned articles either have, or will ad- The stronger, the firmer, and the better the 
mit of a pamration through their axis, workmanship of a lathe, the easier it will 
All wheel-work, and most of the articles be to perform work with expedition and 
turned in wood, are of this description, truth ; but a good workman will make 
Clock and watch-makers accordingly use true and excellent work with a veiy in- 
a very cheap, simple and portable lathe, different lathe, by taking care to cut so 
called a tum-benchj consisting of a straight little at a time, that the parts of the engine 
bar of iron, about five inches long, with may never be shaken out of their contact, 
two cross bars or heads, about two inches Metallic lathes^ if ever so strong, have an 
long, one fixed at the end of the long elastic tremor, which makes it difficult to 
* bar, and the other capable of being shifted cut brass and bell-metal as firmly and 
by means of a socket and screw. In each smoothly as in wooden lathes ; but the 
of these heads is a centre-pin, terminating structure of the former admits of greater 
in a point at one end, and in a centml precision and truth. The veloci^ of ro- 
hole at the other, like the centre-pin in tation may be extremely swift in wood, 
the p<mpet-head of any other lathe ; the slower in brass and bell-metal, still slower 
use of which is to afford point-centres in cast-iron, and slowest of all in forged 
when the points are turned towards each iron or steel. The reason for these limits 
<ither, or hole-centres when the contraiy appears to be, that a certain time is requi- 
is the cose ; and lastly, there is a small site for the act of cutting to take place, 
rest, with its support, slidable and adjust- and that the tool itself, if beatedkby rota- 
able along the bar, as in another lathe, tion, will instantly become soft, and cease 
These instruments will therefore support to cut. Steel and iron require to be kept 
any piece of four or five inches long, and wetted. Hitherto we have spoken of 
three inches diameter, between the cen- plain turning, which is indeed the most 
tres ; and the method of producing the useful and most universally practised, 
rotation is by passing the catgut string But many offier nice and very curious 
of a bow once or twice round the work, operations are performed by this art. If 
and drawing the bow backwards and for-v the poppet-heads, supporting the mandrel, 
wards with one hand, while the other is be made regularly to move from side to 
employed in applying the tool. The tuni- side, during the rotation, or the rest be 
bench itself is held steady in a vice fixed made to approach to, and recede from, 
to a bench or stand. The common lathe the work, any number of times in a t!irn, 
of the turnera in wood, called the pole- the cuts will not be circular, but undu- 
IcUhcy is the same thing as the watchma- lating, indented or waved in any cur\ o 
ker’s turn-bench, but upon a large scale, that may bo required. Work of this 
and a little varied. Instead of the hori- kind, which is chiefiy dpne on watcli- 
zontal bar, it has two long stout bars of cases, snufi-boxes and trinkets, is called 
wood, called forming what is called rose-work. The motion is commonly 

the bed of the lathe, and its two poppet- regulated by certain round plates of bra‘^s 
heads are upright blocks of wood, mor- fixed on the mandrel, called roaea, which 
Used in between the shears, above which have their edges waved, and are called . 
they rise and carry the centre-screws, and roses. The act of turning is so exten- 
liciween which they are movable, and sively applicable, that it would require a 
may be wedged firmly at any required volume to describe its uses, and the meth- 
distanco from each other. The work it- ods of practising it* The largest columns^ 
self is eitlier put between the centres, or the most ponderous artillery, and the 
upon a wooden mandrel, and is made to minutest pivots of watch-work, with ail 
revolve by a strin|^ or band, proceeding wheel-work, rotatory machines^ vessels, 
from a long spinning pole at the ceiling &c., are worked in this, method, 
or roof of the shop, round the work, and Turmip. (See end cMT this voI.) 

thence to a treadle or foot-board, which Torrfuus: i a gate set up across a road, 
acts by alternate pressure from the foot, watched by an officer for the purpose, in 
while the workman applies the cutting order to st<^ travellers, wagons» coaches, 
tool with his hands, in these, and all take tollofthem. In the U.9^tes. 

similar lathes, the rotation is made back- turnpike roads are oftm caUed fiirnpiftes, 
vrarijs and. forwards ; and there ore some just as mail-ooaoh, heuAneyTeoaeb,. sti|g^ 
kliulB of work in whfehr su<^ a motion is coeeh/ai:eA<Mftepedtotiiaa,hii^^ 
advantagebus ; but in ^eral it is much Tomnmnv. (See ^ 

preferame that the worn should eonstmitly Turpkntiiub isa resmous ju^es^usl^ 
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ed fiom several trees belonging to the 
genus finu8* The cmnmon American 
turpenune comes from the pinvs palvstris^ 
which grows abundantly in the ^uthem 
States. EMlieb turpentine is from the 
Scotch fir ( JP, sj^veslnsy Venice tuipen* 
tine, which is more thin and aromatic, is 
the^niis larix. Strasburgh turpen- 
tine is from the vinus pieces All these 
kinds of turpentine, and mmy others, 
known in commerce, are obtain^ by ex- 
udation and hardening of the juice flow- 
ing fixim incisions into the pine trees. 
To obtain the oil of turpentine, the juice 
is distilled in an apparatus like the com- 
mon still ; water is placed with the tur- 
pentine, and the residuum and product 
exceed the original weight : 250 pounds 
of good turpentine produce 60 pounds of 
the oil. Sixteen ounces of Venice turpen- 
tine,being distilled with water, yielded four 
ounces three drams of oil of turpentine ; 
and the same quantity distilled without 
water, yielded, with the heat of a water 
bath, two ounces only. When turpen- 
tine is distilled, or boiled with water till 
it becomes solid, it appears yellowish ; 
when the process is farther continued, it 
acquires a reddish-brown color. The oil 
of turpentine, called also spirit of turpen-- 
tine^ cannot without singular difficulty be 
dissolved in alcohol, though turpentine 
itself is easily soluble in that spirit. One 
part of the oil may be dissolved in seven 
parts of alcohol ; but on standing, the oil 
chiefly separates, and falls to the bottom. 

Turpin, archbishop of Rheims, to which 
see he was probably raised about 7^, 
died at the beginning of the ninth centu- 
ry. He encouraged literature by pro- 
curing books to be copied, and enriched 
the library of his church, for which he 
procured from Charlefnagne many privi- 
leges. His name has escaped oblivion in 
consequence of its having been prefixed 
to the romantic history of Charlemagne 
and Roland, one^of the grand sources of 
the tales of chivalry of the middle ages. 
(See Romance.) From internal evidence 
it appears that this mass of fable was 
compiled in the eleventh centuiy, and 
was translated fi*om Latin into French in 
1206 and 1207, hy a clerk dependent on 
Renaud, count ot Boulogne. A more re- 
cent version was puhlisbed by Robert 
Gaguin, in the beg^ning of the sixteenth 
century. The origmal first appeared in 
the historical cqlfection. of whardius, 
Fraiakfi»rt bn the Maine(i566, folio); and 
Ciampji printed (Florence, 1822; 8vo.} on 
edifian of the work, wifli a pmUminary 


TuaquoiSE, or Calaite, is ft mineral 
found only massive, having an impalpable 
composition and a conchoidal fracture ; 
color blue, or green, often bi^ht ; feeblv 
translucent on the edges, or opaque ; hard- 
ness that of feldspar; specific gravity 2.83 
to3.00« Itisnotdissolvra by muriatic acid. 
Before the blow-pipe, it becomes brown 
in the reducing flame, and gives a ^een 
color to it. It is infusible by itself but 
very easily so with borax or s^t of phos- 
phorus. ^ According to Berzelius, it con- 
sists of pho^hate of alumine and lime, 
silex, oxide of iron and copper, and a little 
water. It is found in Persia, either in 
pebbles, or in small veins, in its original 
repository, traversing a kind of trap. Cut 
and polished, it is used for ornamental pur- 
poses. It is commonly cut in oval. A 
piece of fine color, five lines by fi)ur and 
a half is valued at about forty -five dollars. 

Turtxe. (See Tortoise.) 

Turtle Dove. (See Appendix.) 

Tuscaloosa, the metropolis of the 
state of Alabama, is situated at the falls 
on the Black Warrior, near the centre of 
the state, 320 miles above Mobile, 160 
south-west of Huntsville. The name of 
this town is the Choctaw word for Black 
Warrior. The first settlement was made 
here in 1816 — 17. In 1821, it contained 
about 700 inhabitants, and in 1830, 1600. 
It is the capital of Tuscaloosa county, and 
contains the state and county buildings, 
and the usual variety of dwelling-houses, 
shops and offices, that are found in the 
new and flourishing towns of the south 
and west. The ternporaiy log buildings 
first erected here have not wholly disap- 
peared. Tuscaloosa is 858 miles from the 
city of Washington, and stands in lal. 

12' N., Ion. 87^ 42' W. 

Tuscan Order of Architectuuk 
(See ArchUeciurCy vol. i, page 341.) 

Tuscany [Toscana ) ; a grand duchy of 
Central Italy, boundea north by Modenri 
and the States of the Church, east by the 
States of the Church, and soutli- west by a 
part of the Mediterranean called the Tus- 
can or Tyrrhenean sea. It includes Elba 
and some smaller islands ; is divided into 
three provinces, Florence, Pisa and Sien- 
na ; chief towns, Florence (q. v.), the 
capital, Leghorn (q. v.), the chief seaport, 
Sienna, Pisa, Arezzo, Cortona, and Piom- 
bino ; square miles, 8390 ; population, 
1,300,530. The face of the country is 
agreeably diversified with hills, valleys 
and plains. The Apennines, entering on 
tlie north, traverse the country ih a south- 
east direction. In Tusoaiw, their highest 
summits do not exceed 3000 feet, some- 
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times bleak and aterile, but generally 
covered to the tops with vegetation and 
forests. The country is well watered by 
numerous»!itreams : tne most considerable 
are the Amo, Cambrone and Chiana. 
The climate is generally pleasant and 
healthy, except the Maremma, or mari- 
time district. The soil, for the most part, 
is a rich alluvial mould. The^ chief ob- 
jects of culture are wheat, maize, beans, 
peas and a variety of vegetables; also 
clover and other artificial grasses ; vines, 
mulberries, olives, oranges, lemons, figs ; 
and rice in the marshy parts. Sheep and 
cattle are numerous in the mountainous 
districts. Near Pisa is a stud of camels, 
established at the time of the crusades. 
There are mines of copper, lead and 
quicksilver ; also marble, alabaster, crys- 
tal and rock salt. There are scarcely 
any large farms, but the land is divided 
into petty lots, and the culture lakes place 
more commonly by the spade than the 
]3lough. Tuscany is no longer conspicu- 
ous for its manufactures: the most im- 
portant article is silk. The commerce 
is considerable, and carried on chiefly 
through the port of Leghorn. The Tus- 
cans are well formed, with a pleasing 
countenance, and, among all the people 
of Italy, are most fond of the arts and sci- 
ences : polite and kind in their manners, 
they are at the same time industrious and 
gay. The language of the Tuscans is 
considered the purest and finest dialect 
of Italy (see Italian Language and Lite-- 
raiure ) ; and in the histoiy of letters and 
art, Uie names of Dante, Petrarca, Boc- 
caccio, Galilei, Machiavelli, Giotto, Cima- 
biio, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
t h(‘ Medici, &c., appear among the natives 
of' Tuscany. There are univei'sities at 
Florence (200 students), Pisa (450), Sien- 
na ( 250 ). There is an observatory at 
Pisa; and the Florentine academy, and 
the academy of fine arts at Florence. 
I^ittl(? has been done towards popular ed- 
ucation; and, in 1818, there were 750,000 
individuals, or about three quarters of the 
}>opu]atioii of the best educated part of 
Italy, unable to read or write. The an- 
cient names of this country were Tyrrhe- 
I nia and Etruria. (See the articles.) After 
I the fall of the Western Empire (476), it 
passed successively into the hands of the 
Ostrogoths (see Goths), Byzantine Greeks, 
and Lombards (q. v.), under whom He- 
truscia formed a duchy. The name of 
7bscana dates from this period. Charle- 
magne made it a Franiush pifovince; and 
it was governed by marqums or dukes, 
who, in course of time, rendered them- 


selves independent. In 1160, the empe- 
ror Frederic I purchased it of the 
Guelfs ; but the towns endeavored to ren- 
der themselves independent. Florence 
leagued herself with several cities against 
the empire, while Pisa, at the head of oth- 
^ers, adhered to the emperors. For 300 
years Tuscany was desolated by the con- 
tests of the Guelfs and Gibelines. (See 
Guelfs, and RalyJ) In the middle of the 
thirteenth centuiy, Sienna was a flourish- 
ing republic. The country was next dis- 
tracted by the disputes between the no- 
bles and the citizens, and, in 1343, the 
former were excluded fh>m all share in 
the government in Florence. Next came 
the quarrels between the rich and the 
poor. The family of Medici finally ac- 
quired the favor of the poorer classes, 
and the sovereignty over Tuscany (1434 — 
1737). During this period Pisa (1509) 
and Sienna (1557) were conquered by 
Florence. Tuscany became the seat of 
refinement and the arts under the patron- 
age of the Medici, (q. v.) In 15^, Cos- 
mo de’ Medici had assumed the title of 
grand duke, and, in 1737, the mnd duchy 
of Tuscany, on the failure oi the Medici 
line, passed to Francis, duke of Lorraine, 
and, on his ascending the German throne 
(see Francis I), to the house of Austria. 
Napoleon formed the kingdom of Etruria 
of the Tuscan state (see Etruru^ and 
Lucca) ; but, in 1814, the archduke J^’eroi- 
nand III amin took possession of it. The 
congress of Vienna then incorporated the 
State degli presv^, the principali^ of 
Piombino, with Elba and the enclaves, 
with the grand duchy. After the death 
of the arcmduchess Maria Louisa, Lucca 
will also be attached to Tuscaiw. The 
present grand duke, Leopold ll (bom 
1797), nephew of the emperor of Austria, 
succeeded his fiither in 1824. The reve- 
nues of tlie state amount to about two 
cmd a quarter million dollars ; the debt is 
nearlv four millions. The grand duke is 
an absolute sovereign. — See Pignotti’s 
History o/* Tuscany, unth an Account of 
the Rmval Letters, Science and Art, 
from the Italian, by Browning (4 vols., 
8vo., London, 18^). 

Txjscitlanum ; a celebrat&l villa of 
Cicero’s near Tusculum. It was the ft- 
vorite reridence of the great orator, who not 
only adorned it more highly than any of 
his other villas or estat^ but also gave in- 
struedons here in phikxmphy, and emvers- 
ed with his friends and aiSmples oh those 
subjects which are treated of in his Tos- 
chlan Questions. Tuaeidum(nowJFhise^ 
ft), one of the chief cities of ancientliith^ 
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lay to the north of Rome, in a delightful and the Restoration of the Laws of the 
region, which was so filled with gardens Twelve Tables (Leipsic, 1824). But it has 
and villaiBi that the whole distance fiom been observed Leli^vre, in his prize 
Rome to Tusculum seemed one great essay, Commentaiio de Ijegum XII Tabu- 
^easure ground. According to fable, larvm Patria (Louvain, 1827), that tho 
^sculum was built by the son of Ulysses Roman and Athenian constitutions and 
and Circe. Upon the classic soil ’of the legislation were essentially different fiom 
ancient iSisculum lies Ruffinella. an es- each other, and that no traces of Grecian 


tate bought by the late king of Sai^inia 
of Lucien Bonaparte. (See Frascati^ and 
lAJicien Bonaparte.) 

Tutenaq. This name is given in In- 
dia to the metal zinc. It is also some- 
times applied to a white metallic com- 
pound brought fiom China (called like- 
wise Chinese copper)^ the art of making 
'wliich is unknovm in Europe. It is veiy 
tough, strong, malleable, and may be, ea- 
sily cas^ hammered and polished. The 
better kinds of it, when well manufac- 
tured, are very white, and not more dis- 
posed to tarnish than silver. Three in^ 
gredients of this alloy have been discov- 
ered by analysis to be copper, zinc and 
iron. 

Tutti (Italian plural, all) ; a word used 
ill contradistinction to solOf to point out 
where the whole band, or all the instru- 
ments of the kind required, are intro- 
duced. 

Tweed, a river of Scotland, which 
rises in the south part of Peeblesshire, 
by or near to Peebles, Melrose, 
xveiso, Coldstream, fh>m near which ^ace 
it forms the boundaiy line between Eng- 
land and Scotland, and runs into the Ger- 
man sea, at Berwick. 

Twelve Tables, LAws of the. In 
the year 454 B. C., the Romans deter- 
mined, at the suggestion of the tribunes, 
that a new code of laws should be pre- 
pared. An embassy was therefore sent 
to Greece, say the Roman historians, to 
examine the laws of that country. Mean- 
while the consulship and tribuneship were 
both sus^nded, and a legislative body of 
ten patricians {decemmri)^ clothed with 
dictatorial powers was created, B. C. 451, 
A. U. 303. They collected the laws and 
customs, which were thenceforward to be 
of general application in place of the 
former partial and local laws, and thus 
laid the fSundation of a system of com- 
mon and equal law. This code was en- 
graved upon ten oak tablets, to which two 
others were added in 450 ; hence the name 
Leges Duodedm Thitdanim /Laws of the 
Twelve Tables). (See Cwfl Lata, and wJp- 
pius CiawHuSn) This*' account is found 
in Livyv Dionysius of Halicarnassus, &c. 
See Dirfcsen’s Reviewofthe Attempts kUh-^ 
erto made towards a Critical JExandfuUion 


law are discoverable in the Twelve Ta- 
bles. Cicero and the Greek writers are 
also entirely silent as to the supposed 
Grecian origin of this earliest Western 
code. 

Twickenham; a populous village on 
the Thames, about ten and a half miles 
from London. Between Richmond bridge 
and this village is a rural walk, on the 
border of the river ; and probably no 
promenade of a similar extent, in any part 
of England, presents a display of scenery 
80 soft and so highly cultivated. The 
margin of the Thames is lined with state- 
ly dwellings, whose ornamental grounds 
descend to the w ater’s edge ; among which 
is the residence of Pope. The house was 
not large, but Pope took great delight in 
embellishing the grounds. The weeping 
willow, planted by him, perished in 1801, 
and another has been planted on the spot. 
Here he translated a part of the Iliad, and 
wrote the Dunciad, the Essay on Man, 
the Epistles, &c., and hence are dated the 
greater number of his letters ; here, also, 
ne died. His villa was taken down by 
baroness Howe, in 1807, and anew dwelf- 
ing erected about one hundred yards from 
the site. His grotto has been stripped of 
its most curious spars and minerals, by 
persons desirous of procuring rneinorialH 
of the poet. Strawberry hill (Walpole’s 
villa), and its fine collection of vi?’h\ 
entire. Jii the church of Twickenham 
Pope and his parents are interred. 

Twilight; the faint light diffuseft 
through the atmosphere by tli<* sun, some 
time before rising, and after setting. TJie. 
atmosphere, by means of tlie vapoi-s an<l 
clouds, rafracts the rays of the sun, and 
turns them down on the iin illuminated 
paits of the earth. The morning twilight 
begins, and the evening twilight ends, 
when the sun is about eighteen degi f cs 
below the horizon. When he is below 
that point, the smallest stars are vLsiblf* t<> 
the naked eye, or it is emiraly dark, 'riie 
duration of the twilight is various. In 
the equatorial regions it lasts, during the 
equinox, one hour and twelve ininuu^ts, 
and increases as the sun recedes from the 
equator. At the poles, where there are six 
months day and six months night, the twi- 
light continues about two months, so that 
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a great part of the half year’s night is il- 
luminated. It is doubly useful, since it 
shortens the ni^h^ and prevents, at the 
same time, the injurious effect, upon our 
eyes, of the sudden change from light to 
darkness. 

Twin ; one of two young produced at 
a birth, by an animal that ordinarily pro- 
duces but one. It is calculated that of 
eighty human births, one is of twins. 
Whether twins are begotten contempora- 
neously or successively is doubtful. Some 
examinations seem to render the latter 
more probable. Twins are often as dif- 
ferent in body and disposition as other 
]>ersons. They are often weakly after 
birth, and require especial care. Many 
rules are to be observed, during the birth 
of twins, which this is not the place to 
state. — In astronomy, ^Punnsj or Gemini^ is 
a constellation of the zodiac, so called 
from the Dioscuri, (See CasU>r and Pol- 
lux A 

Tybvrn Tickets. (See Infcrrner,) 

Tyburn Turnpike, at tlie west end of 
Oxford street, London, was formerly the 
place of public executions. 

Tycho (Tyge) Brahe, a celebrated as- 
tronomer, descended from an old and no- 
ble family, was bom, in 1546, upon his 
father’s estate at Knub Strup, in Sclfonen, 
or Sctuiia, a province then subject to Den- 
mark. From early youth, he showed an 
inclination for the mathematical sciences. 
When he was fourteen years old, an 
ccli[>se of the sun, which took place ex- 
actly at the time predicted by the astron- 
omers, made such an impression upon 
him, tiiat he afterwards devoted himself 
with ardor to astronomy. Ho was sent to 
tile university of Leipsic to study law, 
but employed himself, wliile there, almost 
exclusiv'^ely in astronomical observations. 
After his return to Denmark, he married 
a peasant girl, upon his father’s estate, 
and afterwards travelled to Italy and Ger- 
many, but refused the invitation of sev- 
tTal princes, who wished to engage him 
in their service, upon advantageous terms. 
Frederic II, king of DenmarK, gave him 
a considerable salary, and granted him for 
life the small island of Hween (Hvenl, 
lying in the Sound. Here Tycho erectea, 
at the king’s expense, the castle of Urani- 
enborg, and an observatory. In this retreat, 
where be was visited by various princes, 
ho framed that system of the universe 
^ which is vet known by his name. He 
assumed tne principle that the earth re- 
mains fixed and immoyable in the centre 
of the universe, and that the sun and aO 
the heavenly bodies revolve round it ; but 
83* 


succeeding astronomers have rejected 
Brahe’s system, and adejned that of Co- 
pernicus. (q. V.) We are indebted to his 
observations for a more correct catalogue 
of the fixed stars, for several important 
discoveries respecting the motions of the 
moon and the comets, and the refraction 
of the rays of light (q. v.), and forimpor- 
tant improvements in astronomical instru- 
ments : they served also as the basis of 
Kepler’s astronomical labors. Tycho was 
likewise a skilful chemist, and found in 
poetry his recreation from severer studies. 
He was by no means free fium the predi- 
lection of his time in fiivor of astrology, 
and had a propensity to superstition. 
His impetuous character, and his fondness 
for satire, made him many enemies, who 
prejudiced Christian IV, me successor of 
Frederic II, against him, so that he was 
deprived of his pension. On this ac- 
count, he accepted, m 1597, an mvitafton 
of the emperor Rodolph II, who was a 
great friend to astronomy and astrology, 
to come to his court at Prague. Here he 
received a considerable salaiy and many 
aids in the prosecution of his studies; but 
he died in 160.1. Tycho was, notwitli- 
standing his faults and weaknesses, a re- 
markable man for the age in which he 
lived. His works are written in Latin. 
Such of his poems as are yet extant, do 
not possess much poetical merit. The 
emperor Rodolph purchased his ex- 
pensive astronomical and other instru- 
ments; but they were mostly destroyed 
after the battle on the Weisseberg, near 
Prague, in 16S0. A large sextant alone 
remains in Prague. The ftmious brass 
celestial globe, which was six feet in di- 
ameter, and cost about 3500 dollars, re- 
turned to Copenhamn, after various ad- 
ventures, but perisned in tlie great fire 
of 1728. Of the castle of Uranienborg, 
on the island of Hween, only the ruins 
are now to be seen, in diggmg among 
which, in 18S3, study was dis- 

covered. A fuller account of the life of 
Tycho, and a catalogue of his writingi^ 
are to be found in a work entitled 
JSroAe, &c., an essay by Helfrecbt (Hof, 
1798). 

Tychsen, Olaus Gerhard, ph>fesB0r of 
the Oriental tongues at Rostoc^ was bom 
in foe duchy of Sleswlch. iis 17^; He 
iMadiedat foe gymnasium or AUditILvifoero 
he acquired a knoMdOdge of eiaiilisia 
lesming, and also became ilbqtfoififMI 
wifo foe Hebrew and AndUd 
previously to Us tofo^ 

of Halls. There he added fo 
meats a knowledge of the IkiilWii tiMi 
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Hindoostanee and Tamul languages, which 
he was taught by Schulz, and the 
Ethiopic, wmch he studied under Mi- 
chaelik Thus qualified, he was employed 
by a society fi>r the conversion of the 
Jews and Mohammedans ; and, in 1759 
and 1760, be traversed various parts of 
the north of Germany, Prussia, Denmark 
and Saxony, on this minion. Soon after, 
he was appointed magister legens^ at the 
newly-founded university of Butzow, 
where he received the professorship of 
the Oriental languages in 1763. This es- 
tablishment being suppressed, and reunit- 
ed to the university of Rostock in 1789, 
the library which had been collected by 
Tychsen, and of which he had been 
keeper since 1770, was removed to Ros- 
tock, and still committed to his care. He 
died in 1815. His works are numerous, 
including Tentamen de variis Codtcum 
Hebraicorum Vet. Teat MSS. Generibua 
(1772, 8vo.); IntroducHo in Rem Mima- 
riam Muhammedanorum (1794, 8vo., with 
a Supplement); Phyaiologiis Syrua^ aive 
Hiatona Amtnalium XXXII, in S. S. me- 
moraioruntj Syriace (1795, 8vo.); tracts 
On Samaritan Coins; On the Nail-headed 
Characters of Persepolis ; and editions in 
Arabic and Latin or Makrizi’s works On 
the Money and On the Weights and 
Measures of the Mohammedans. His 
papers and literary collection were pur- 
chased, after his death, for the university 
of Rostock. 

Tympanum ( Greek ) ; a musical instru- 
ment, used by the Greeks and Romans, 
not unlike the tambourine, beaten with 
the hand, and much employed in reli- 
gious ceremonies.— In anatomy, tympanum 
signifies the membrane, or drum, of the 
ear. In architecture, it is the flat surface 
or space within a pediment 

Tyndale, William. (See Tindtd.) 

Tyndarides ; the twins Castor (q, v.) 
and Pollux, and their sister Helena (q. v.), 
so called from their father, Tyiidarus, king 
of Laconia. 

Type (from the Greek rt/no?, from Wrrrw, 
to strike) ; die ; figure ; outline ; model. 
These various significations naturally 
sprung frotn the first. The word has 
been received into various modem lan- 
guages. In numismatics, it has retained 
most of its original meaning, and signifies 
the impression on a coin or medin. In 
philosophy, it has been used, and is still 
used, in its most generdl sense, to desig- 
nate those forms which are conceived to 
exist in the mind of the Creator, who reg- 
ulates the universe {mma archtiypa in the 
scholastic phnoe), and which aet^mine 


the character of all individual existence. 
Kant, in some pa^ges, has used the 
word achema to designate something sirn- 
ilar. In nature, type^ according to this 
conception, is that form which gives the 
cliaracter of similarity to all the individu- 
als of a species, and at which nature 
seems continually to aim. To take but 
one example: — In crystals we find that an 
individual crystal never presents a perfect 
mathematical figure ; yet we can show the 
angles, the sides, &c., of the mathematical 
figure, which nature strives to produce in 
each particular instance. The case is 
similar in the fine arts. Though no an- 
tique figure of Jupiter is precisely like an- 
other, nor riny representation of Christ 
exactly similar to tlie rest, yet there is the 
same type in all, which is no vagie con- 
ception, but can be clearly described. We 
must not confound this with the ideal. 
The ideal, which is before the eye of the 
artist, embraces all the peculiarities of his 
particular conception, as well as the gen- 
eral characteristics of the type, and is that 
image which he strives to represent in 
fonn or color. — In theology, type signifies 
the representative relation which certain 
persons, events and institutions of the Old 
Testament arc (conceived, by some theo- 
logians, to have to corresponding individ- 
uals, events and institutions in the New 
Testament ; e. g. certain sacrifices, or- 
dained by Moses, are conceiv(?d to repn»- 
sent th(? great sacrifice of Christ — a view 
of the Old TesUiiJient which other theo 
logians consider as unfounded. 

Types, Printing. i^rinting, at tin; 
present day, is executed with movaide 
types, wliicli are oblong square pieces of 
metal, each bearing a hitter in relief ai 
one extremity. The metal of which tln‘v 
arc made is an alloy, whicii consists vs- 
sentially of lead and antimony. The leafl 
is selected in preference to other metals, 
hecause it is fusible at a low temperature, 
and retains accurately the shape it re 
ceives from the mould. But as lead aloia; 
is too soft to sustain the friction and pres 
surexo which it is liable in use, about a 
fifth part of antimony is added. This 
gives it a superior hardness when cast ; 
and as this alloy has the property ol' 
shrinking less than most other metals as 
it cools, the type receives all the shorfx- 
ness and finish, which it can acquire, by 
filling every part of the mould. In mak- 
ing types, the letter is first cut by an ar 
tist u|^n the end of a steel punch, an- 
swering to the shape of the intended type. 
This punch is driven into a piece of cop- 
per, which forms the matrix, or bottom 
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of the mould intended to produce the let- 
ter. As many varieties of punches must 
be made of steel as there are sizes and 
species of characters required. In cast- 
ing, the types are formed with great ra- 
pidity, owing to the quickness with which 
the metal cools. An expert operator will 
make 2000 or 3000 types in a day. Some 
machines have been introduced for cast- 
ing types, which operate with much 
greater rapidity. The characters upon 
types are of course reversed, so that, when 
they are arranged for the press, they stand 
in an opposite order to that in which 
they appear on the printed page. Be- 
fore the types are applied to use, they 
are arranged in the colls, or compart- 
ments, of a long wooden receptacle, called 
a case; each species of letter, character 
or space by itself. In arranging the com- 
partments, the collections of letters do not 
succeed each other in alphabetical order ; 
nor are they all of equal size. Those let- 
ters which occur most frequently in print- 
ing, are required in greater numbers. 
Tliey are therefore made to occupy tlie 
largest compartments, and are placed 
nean?st to the corn[JOvSitor. Thus the let- 
ter e, which is of frequent occurrence, fills 
a large compartment, and is nearest the 
compositor ; while the letter x, which oc*- 
curs mucii Jess frequently, is provided in 
small uumbers, and placed at the extrem- 
ity of the case. In a bill or collection of 
ty[)es of the size called pica, weighing in 
all 800 pounds, the number of the letter e 
is 12,000; of t, 9000; of n, 8500; of i, 
ji, o and s, 8000 eacli ; of c there are 
3000 ; of b, 1000 ; k, 800 ; x, 400, z, 200. 
'This is for the English language. In 
Ollier languages, the comparative frequen- 
<*y Tuust bt? diflcront. Different names 
arc given to the various sizes of types, of 
which tlie following are most employed 
m common book prii/.ing: 

I’ica. — bcdefghijklm 
Small Pica. — ^a bcdcfghijkl 
liong Primer. — a bcdcfghijkl 
llourgeois. — a b c d o f g h i j k 1 m n o 
brevier. — a bcdefghijklmnopqrs 
Million. — a ticdcfghijklmnopqrstuv 
Nonpareil. — a bed e f g h ijklmnopqrituv 

{Hee Bigelow^s Technology ; also the arti- 
cle Printing^ 

Trmov [Typhaony Typhonusy Typhos)\ 
in the Greek mythology, a monster, con- 
<'oming whom the accounts are various. 
;Accor^g to Hesiod, be was the son of 
the Earth and^ of Tartania, who beimt 
him in revenge for the defeat of the Ti* 


tans and giants by the Olympian gods. 
Eustathius relates that tlie Earth, grieved 
at the defeat of the Titans, had fomented 
discord between Juno and Jupiter. Tiie 
former complained to Saturn, who gave 
her two eggs, with directions to place 
them upon the earth, declaring that the 
creature which should issue from them 
would be powerful enough to hurl Jupi- 
ter from his throne. Juno accordingly 
deposited the eggs upon mount Arinie, in 
Cilicia, but, on being reconciled to her 
husband, disclosed to him what she had 
done. Jupiter prepared, therefore, to en- 
counter the monster with his thunderbolts. 
According to Pindar, Typhon then dwelt 
in a dark cave, filled with poisonous ex- 
halations {Typhoneum)i he was larger 
and stronger than any thing which tlie 
Earth had home. His head reached the 
stars; his arms extended from east to 
west ; instead of fingers, 100 snakes pro- 
ceeded from his hands ; and around his 
middle were twined dreadful serpents, 
which raised themselves above his bead, 
and uttered terrible hissings. His eyes 
darted fire. Hesiod says, that from a 
hundred serpent heads flamed fiery eyes, 
and black tongues darted from their 
moutlis : sometimes he roars like a lion, 
howls like a dog, or hisses so terribly that 
tlie mountains quake. This description 
answers to that of a tempest, which He- 
siod himself declares Typhon to be. He 
is also described with wings, and is said 
to have stormed Olympus with masses of 
heated rocks and flames of fire, and to 
have made a way to the dwelling of the 
gods, with dreadful hissings. The gods 
fled to Egypt, and, when pursued thither, 
changed themselves into beasts. According 
to Apollodorus, Jupiter hurled his thun- 
derbolts against him, and threatened him, 
w-hen he approached nearer, with his ad- 
amantine sickle. The monster then fled 
to mount Casius, or Caucasus, where, 
after a fierce conflict, he bound the god 
with his sei*pents, and threw him into a 
cave. He then took from Jupiter his 
sickle, cut the tendons of his hands and 
feet, and carried him to Cilicia, wl^ere be 
confined him in the Corycian cave. The 
tendons^ having been left in tlie care of 
the dra^ii Delphine, were stolen by Mer- 
cury, and .^gipan, who cured Jimit^. 
The latter now pursued l^rphon to Nysa, 
a mountain neesr the mibonian lake, 
where the Parcae had artfully detained 
him by offering him refredimenta. Bnt 
Typhoh again escaped, and fled toTfamee. 
Here, on mount Immus, ensued iifliib >09 
fight. Typhon hulled whole mountains 
upon his enemv. hut OmIIv fl-wi ^ 
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where Jimiter buried him under mount 
iEtna. IhBsiod says ^at he was thrown 
into Tartarus ; ana Pindar relates that the 
Phlegrosan fields in Itfdy were placed up- 
<m him^ while his head reaches to iEtna* 
By day he spits out vapors, and by night 
fiames and stones. By Echidna, he had 
Orthrus, Cerberus, the Chimcera, and the 
Lemeean hydra. The Nemean lion, the 
Hesperian dragon, the Caucasian vultpre, 
and the Sphynx, with all noxious winds, 
were also his children. The whole iable 
of Typhon is nothing but a symbolical 
representation of subterranean winds, 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and their destruc- 
tive emcts. 

Typhon; an Egyptian deity, son of 
Saturn and Rhea, and brother of Osiris, 
Areris, Isis and Nephthys. His mother’s 
husband, according to Plutarch, was the 
Sun, who, having surprised her with Sat- 
urn, condemned her not to bear either 
in a year or in a month. Mercury, anoth- 
er of her lovers, relieved her in thijg emer- 
gency. By playing at dice with tlie Moon, 
he won the seventy-second part of each 
day, and of this composca five days, 
which he gave to Rhe^ and which serv- 
ed the Egyptians as intercalary days to 
complete Uieir year. Rhea gave birth to 
the third class of Egyptian gods, and Ty- 
phon was bom on the third of the days 
thus obtained. Typhon aspired to the 
sovereignty of Egypt, possessed by his 
brother Osiris. His designs were for a 
long time frustrated by Isis, wife of Osi- 
ris; but the latter, while on his return 
from a tour round the world, was killed 
by his brother, who cut his body in 
pieces, and threw it into the Nile. During 
the reign of Typhon, all kings laid aside 
their crowns, in token that they had sub- 
mitted to his supremacy. When Homs, 
the youngest son of Isis, had grown up, 
he overcame Typhon, after a severe con- 
flict, and sent him bound to his mother. 
Isis, however, set him free, and the war 
was renewed. T3rphon was defeated a 
second time, and continued bis flight sev- 
en days .upon an ass; He now begot Hi- 
erosolymus and Judteus, who, according 
to Tacitus, led the Jews out of Egypt. 
He is said to have escaped from Horns by 
changing himself into a crocodile. Ac- 
cording to another account, Mercuty or 
Hermes conquered him, and made cords 
of his tendons. Herodotus says that he 
hid himself in lake Serbonis (see the pre- 
ceding article), which was thence called 
from iiim by the Ewptians. His sister 
Nephthys was bb vim. With the Egyp- 
tian he was an evU deity, the author of 
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all evil in the world. Hisname is said to 
si^ify the destructive south wind, which 
dried up the earth : according to others, 
it signifies the month of drought. All 
noxious and unclean creatures were sa- 
cred to him, as, for instance, the ass, the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile ; and, on 
certain festal days, he was made a sub- 
ject of derision and ridicule. In times 
of excessive heat, of disease, &c., it was 
customary to shut up some animals sa- 
cred to him in a dark place, and threaten 
them : if the evil was not averted, they 
were then slain. Red-haired men were 
treated in a similar manner : they were 
esteemed sacred to Typhon because he 
himself had red hair. He is commonly 
represented under the form of an ass, a 
crocodile, or a hippopotamus. He is also 
considered the symbol of the sea, which 
swallows up the Nile. 

Typhon, or Typho (ecnephius vibrans, 
vortex ) ; the same as hurricane. (See Hur- 
ricane, and Whirltoind.) 

Typhus. (See Fever ^ vol. v., p. 105. 

Typography. (See Printing.) 

Tyr, in northern mythology ; the son 
of Odin, brother of Balder ; not to l)e 
confounded with Thor. He was the god 
of war and victory. The Danes and Ice- 
landers still call Tuesday, after him, Tirs- 
or Tyrs-day. 

YRANT (from the Greek Tvpawos^ which 
signified an absolute ruler). The word 
did not have originally tlic bad signifi- 
cation which we now attach to it ; but as 
it is a rule which admits of very few- ex- 
ceptions, that the possessor of uncontrol- 
led power, whether individual, corpora- 
tion or multitude, will abuse it, tyrant 
came at length to signify an abuser of 
power, particularly of the chief power 
in the state. But all ranks an<l relations 
afford instances of the misuse of powf^r., 
when unrestrained by other powder, or by 
interest or affection. Towards the end f)V 
the Pelo|>onnesian war, the Lacedicnio- 
nians established the government of the 
thirty tyrants, so called, in Athens, whiclj, 
however, lasted only eight months. (Hee 
Jittica.) In Roman histoiy, the thirty ty- 
rants were those generals who, under the 
worthless government of Gallicnus (from 
250 to 268 A. D.), declared themselves in- 
dependent masters of the provinces whicii 
their armies occupied— Britain, Gaul, 
Spain, Rhsetia, Illyria, Asia, Africa, and 
even Italy. But the l^ons themselves, 
and the successors of GalUeous, Claudi- 
us and Aurelian, were victorious over 
them. The most loibwn among theij^ 
are Posthumus, LisBanus, Lolliatius,^U- ^ 
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anus, VictoWniis I and II, Marius, Tet- 
ricus I and II, Regalianus, Trebellianus, 
&c. The coins struck by them, and 
mostly very rare, are called the coins 
of the tyrants.” 

Tyre ; one of the most celebrated cit- 
ies of antiquity, and, with its elder sister 
Sidon, the fichcst and most important 
commercial city of PhoBnicia. The in- 
significant village of Sur, or Sour, in the 
pachalic of Acre, now occimies its site ; 
lat. 33^ 13' N. ; Ion. 35® 13' E. ; eighteen 
miles south-west of Sidon. Sour is situ- 
ated on a neck of land which was for- 
merly an island, but was joined to the 
main land by Alexander, at the siege of 
Tyre. “There appear to have been,” 
says Madden, “two cities of that name 
adjoining one another, the great Tyre be- 
ing situated about five miles south of the 
now peninsular Tyre, which appears, fi-om 
Strabo’s description, to have been inhab- 
ited only by sailors, and persons con- 
nected with the shipping.” As early as 
1200 B. C., Tyre was a powerful city, en- 
riched by commerce and refined by the 
arts. (See PhxBnicia,) The ancient Ga- 
des (Cadizl and Carthage were Tyrian 
colonies. Syria and Phoenicia had been 
some time under the power of Alexander 
the Great, when he made pre^rations 
for the conquest of this place. Built on 
an island, it was separated from the con- 
tinent by an arm of the sea half a mile 
in breadth. The conqueror made several 
unsuccessful attempts to take it ; but he 
at length formed a project to fill up the 
strait, and unite the island to tlie conti- 
nent. The city w'as taken in the seventh 
1 non til after it had been besieged. The 
Scriptures reckon among the number of 
the illustrious men of Tyre, king Hiram, 
the friend of llavid and Solomon. Two 
councils were held at Tyre; the first in 
when Athanasius was stripped of his 
bishopric and banished from Alexandria, 
fuid the other in 448, the result of which 
^vas to absolve bishop Ibas, accused of 
supporting the errors of Nestorius. Tyro 
was the seat of an archbishop, subject to 
ih(‘ patruu-ch of Antioch, and nad fourteen 
Hullragans dependent on it. Relics of 
I he splendor of the ancient city are every 
\v}i«?ro TO he seen, as, numerous and beau- 
tiful columns stretched along the beach, 
ruins of an aqiiedtict, &c. 

Tyre, jEra of. (See Epoch,) 

Tyrol, or Tirol; a province of the 
Austrian empire, bordering on Bavaria, 
Austria, Illyria, the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom, Switzerland, and lake Con 
.,^nce, comprising a superficial area of 


1650 square miles, and a population of 
774,457 souls. Of all the countries in Eu- 
rope, Tyrol is the most exclusively moun- 
tainous. The Tyrolese Alps extend through 
the country. Some of the most remarkame 
summits are Ortler, Glockner and Brenner. 
(See Mps.) Tyrol resembles Switzer- 
land : the valleys and lakes are less ex- 
tensive, the cascades less numerous ; but 
there is the same sublime scenery, similar 
lofty and perpendicular mountains, cov- 
ered with perpetual snow and ice ; tlie 
same contrast of the beautiful and terrific, 
of vineyards and wastes, of uninhabited 
summits, and populous va]le 3 rs. No coun- 
try contains a more romantic road than 
that over mount Brenner, along the 
Adige. (See Alps^ Roads over.) The 
climate, in consequence of the height of 
the mountains, is cold. Among the pro- 
ductions are com, wine, silk, hemp, flax 
and tobacco. The quantity of com is 
not sufficient for the inhabitants. In many 
parts the raising of cattle is the principal 
employment. Almost all kinds of mm- 
erals have been found ; but the only mines 
that have been worked to advantage are 
those of salt, iron, copper and calamine. 
There are no less than sixty mineral 
springs in the country. The Lech, Etsch, 
Isar, Brave and Brenta rise in T^roL The 
Inn, which rises in Switzerland, trav- 
erses it. The Rhine only touches its bor- 
ders. Lakes Constance and Garda are 
also on its frontiers. The manufactures 
of silk and of metallic wares are the most 
important; cotton and linen goods are 
also manufactured. The position of Ty- 
rol between Germany and Italy, and the 
facilities for passing over the Alps by 
good roads, render it the theatre of con- 
siderable transit trade. The Tyrolese 
wander all over Europe, and are even 
seen in America, peddling small wares ; 
but they always return to spend their sav- 
ings at home. The number which leave 
the country annually in this way is esti- 
mated at 30,000 or 40,000. The Tyrolese 
are chiefly of German extraction ; only 
about 150,000 in the southern part of the 
country being Italians. The prevailing 
religion is Catholic. The Tyrolese is 
gay, lively, faithful, honest, and ardently 
attached to his country. Hunting is the 
chief amusement of the people. The es- 
tates of Tyrol were confirmed in their 
former privileges in 1816. There are four 
estates — ^the prelates, the nobles, the citi- 
zens and the peasants. The seat of xbe 
government authorities is Innspruck ; the 
principal fortress Kufistein. This coun- 
try was first conquered by the Romans 
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in the time 0^ in tlw wtt denwMiilbt, dft 

period was ttcveimd deeolated by ceeded Bir. Sysou «l derk of the hrale 
various barbarous tribase The Franks, of commons. ThiSufficehe remped ai 
and, aft^ the extincdon of the Carlovin- 1768; and die rem&hider of his fife wi» 
gian dynasty, the dukes of Bavaria, ob- devoted to study. His death took place 
tained the sovereignty ; but some of the in 1786. Mr* Tyrwhilt published a valti* 
counts continued to be poweiful. In able edition of the Canterbury Tales of 
1359, Margaret Maultasche, the only Chaucer, with a GlosSaiy f 1778, 5 vole., 
daughter of one of these, conveyed her 8vo.; reprinted,Oxford,l798,2volB.,4to.); 
possessions to the duke of Austria; J9sBa&nb(6abri8e) JMuhirum^ 
and Tyrol has since belonged to that Scriplort (London, 1776, 8vo.) ; .^ti^arunH 
power, with the exception of a short DisMiatwnM de BcArio a^tcit 
time from 1805 to 1814. (See Austricu) sua Orp?ietde Lapidibns Edd, (1781, 8vo.); 

Tvrrhenia, Ttrsenia ; the ancient Rowley’s (Chatterton’s) Poems, with a 
name of that part of Italy afterwards call- Preface and Glossa^ (ovo.h Vindication 
ed Etruria. Niebuhr has proved that the of the Appendix to Rowley’s Poems, witli 
Tyrrhenians, or Tyrsenians, were a Pe- Observations on these Poems ; Poems in 
lasgic race, and entirely difterent from the English and Latin, which were his earli- 
Etni&'*ans, who occupied the country, and est productions. Mr. Tyrwhitt likewise 
gave it their name at a later period. Much left materials for a new edition of the Po- 
coniusion has been produced in history etics of Aristotle, which was printed at 
from confounding the two nations. (See Oxford, in 1794 (4to. and 8vo.). 

Etruriay and Tuscany.) Tythes. (See Tithes.) 

Tyrt^us, an ancient Greek poet, cel- Tytler, Alexander Fraser (lord Wood- 
ebrated for his martial strains, is said to houselee), one of the senators of the col- 
have been a native of Miletus, who settled lege of justice in Scotland, was born at 
at Athens iii the capacity of poet, musi- Edinburgh, in 1747, and died in 1813. 
cian and school-master. He is described He published tlie Decisions of the Court 
as being short, lame, and blind of one eye ; of Session in the Form of a Dictionary ; 
but he possessed a manly and elevated and, having been elected professor of his- 
soul. In the war between the Laced®- tory at Ecunburgh, be printed, in 1783, 
monians and Messenians, the former were Outlines of a Course of Lectures on Uni- 
promised victory by the oracle, if they versal History (8vo.), which was followed 
obtained a general from Athens. The by his popular work Elements of general 
Athenians, it is supposed in derision, sent History, Ancient and Modem (2 vols., 
them lyrtcBUS, who so animated the Spar- 8vo.). Among tlie other works of lord 
tans by his spirited strains, and aided them Woodhouselee are ^leinoirs of Lord 
so effectually by his advice, that the Mes- Karnes, containing Sketches of the Prog- 
senians were reduced to subjection. For ress of lJteraturf>! in Scotland in tin; 
these services, the Spartans treated him Eighteenth Century (1807, 2 vols., 4io.), 
with great respect, and granted him the with a Supplement (1810, 4 to.), and an 
rights of citizenship. The war poems of Essay on the Life of Petrarch (London, 
Tyrtaeus must have been in high repute, 1810, 8vo.). Memoirs of hi.s life, by Ali- 
as Horace joins him with Homer in that son, were published in the Traiisa<;tions 
department. He also composed Moral of the Royal Society of l!ldiiiburgh. 
Precepts, and a work On the Policy of vol. viii. 

the Lacedemonians. Some fragments of Tzschirner, Hcmy TheophihiH, 
his war poems remain, which are charac- tor of theology, j>astor in Lcipsic, and 
terized by their masculine simplicity, professor in the university of tJjut f*ity, 
They have been piublished \nth the other was bom in 1778, at Mitweida, in ih<‘ 
minor Greek poets, and sroarately by kingdom of Saxony. In 1796, he entered 
Kloiz*' (Altenburg, 1767). Matthi& has the university of Leipsic. In 1800, he 
written a treatise De Tiprted Canninibus received permission to lecture in Wittojn- 
(Altenburg, 1821). berg; but, in 1^1, the circnrnstances of 

Tyrwhitt, Thoma^ a profound scholar his family obliged him to undertake the 
and distinguished critic, bom in 1730, was duties of the clerical office. He continii- 
educated at Eton and Oxford, where he ed his studies, however, uninterruptedly, 
took his degrees, and, in 1755, obtained a and, in 1805, published the first part of a 
fellowship at Merton. He was acquainted History of Christian Apologetics, with a 
with almost all the European languages, prefece by Reinhard; but he never con - 
as well as those of classical antiquity. In tinued the work, having become quite 
1756} he was appointed under secretary dissatisfied with the plan of it In tliv 
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igi cluur At Xeqi^wbqw l^ohowo 
ed hinumlf a wmenaatu r alirt,” 

adfaieriiw to princirieA which he aohie- 
quffiitly developed m his X<etten oa Bein- 
h^’s Confeasions (Leindc, 1811)» as 
Reinhard had maintained that the entire 
separation of rationalism from supematu- 
rausm was indunpensable. In 1814, he ac- 
companied the saxmi troops, under the 
grand duke of Weimar, as chiqplain. After 
his return from the war, he published the 
results of bis experience in his work On 
War (Leiraic, 1815). In 181^ the corjw- 
ration of Leipsic appointed him a minis- 
ter in the ci^. In 1831, he published his 
Explanation of Haller’s Secession, an^ in 
18^, Catholicism and Protestantism in a 
Political Point of View, which, in a short 
time, went through three editions, and 
was translated into English, French and 
Dutch. Both these works were occasion- 


qdhy.l4WW^n HsUss^becniniofn^Mi^ 
one. (Beefidlo*.) Somiaftei’tBe nsBhr 
fialdd mudh interest in tiie Qreeh ftmlu- 
tioo, and, smnewhat later, puUidied his 
Dan^ of a Oennan Revolution (M ed., 
183d^jwd ^System of Reaction (1834). 
In 1^3k he undertocdt the edhmeh^ .of 
the Marine for Ministers. In sevend 
woi^ he attacked the arrogance of Ca- 
tholicism and the mysticism of Protest- 
ants. He also wrote a series of Letters 
of a German to French Scholars (Chateau- 
briand, De la Mennais, Montloaier, Con- 
stant).* His last work was^ How did it 
happen that France remained Catholic ? 
in Pdlitz’s (q. v.) Annals of History and 
Politics. He died suddenly, in 1838, 
having many works in contemplation; 
among others, a History of the Church in 
his time. Tzschimer was enthusiasticailv 
beloved by his fellow-citizens, and much 
respected, e^n by the Catholics. 


u. 


IJ ; the tweuty-first letter in the English 
alphabet ; a vowel which is pronounced, 
in most languages, somewhat like But 
the mouth is less pointed, and the open- 
ing of the lips, therefore, less round, but 
closer, in pronouncing the former vowel. 
The sound which we refer to is that of 
the Italian or German w, corresponding to 
the English oo, os in toothy or u in bi^e. 
’Fhe character «, in English, like the 
other vowel characters in this language, 
represents various sounds, as in me 
words tube^ tubj bvU. The pronunciation 
of u in the last-mentioned word is the 
same sound short which we find long in 
rule and prudence. The German u 
is often changed, by the rules of grammar 
and etymology, into which corresponds 
to the French «, as in plus* The Ger- 
mans early adopted the alphabet of the 
Kotnans, and, not finding there a character 
for the French t«, usra the compound 
character m for this sound, being an inter- 
mediate sound between i 

^ Edited by Krug, unwished. The 

samo^ was the case with his inteaded Fail of Pa- 
^nim, edited by Niedner, which would hav# 
bfiea probably his largest work. 


u (as in brute). Some, however, soon 
wrote it tte, wnich became changed in- 
to & and Uf and these, in the current hand- 
writing, into iij as ^e e, in the German 
current hand, may be easily changed into 
two such dashes ; but, in German print- 
ing, the sign put over the u, in such cas^ 
is still a smiul e. In printing with Latin 
characters, the Germans sutetitute for 
ue, or u. In the German words printed 
in this Encyclopedia, we have preferred 
to use the two dashes, as the use of tie, or 
ft, might lead an inexperienced reader into 
mistakes. A similar remark is applicable 
to the character 6 in this work . — U is so 
nearly related to o, that they often, pass 
over into each other in various dialects. 
(See our article O.) The Latins called u 
a vowel, but said that it often had the 
power of a consonant, which we now 
designate by a; and it is true that ti, be- . 
fore some vowels, cannot well be pro- 
nounced without partaking^ much of the 
nature of a consonant, as in iiocc, udox^ 
sd/^ now written vaeo^vetox^ siha* The 
primidve sound of u in these coses, how- 
ever, does not resemble the present sound 
of e, but thet of the Engluh whiniB 
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correBponds to oo before a vowel, and 
therefore to u* of many modem na- 
tions, the Germans, Italians, Spanish, 

The sound which v has now acquired is 
80 different from the sound of n, that 
there seems to be no propriety in min- 
gling the letters in dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias. As the ancient Roman abbre- 
viations were made with capital letters, 
and the character v was used for the cap- 
ital frrm of both u and v, none of their 
abbreviations belong to this place. Ui S* 
is the abbreviation of United States* 
(See, also, the vulgarism U. iSi., mentioned 
in the article John BuUlA 
Ubes, St. (See Setubal*) 

Ubiquity ; a word made in the fashion 
of the Latin of the scholastic philosophy, 
to signify universal presence. Luther 
gave the name of ubiquity to that quality 
of the body of Christ by which it is pres- 
ent every where in the bread of the 
Lord’s supper. The term had already 
become disagreeable^ in consequence of 
the heat of the first disputes respecting the 
Lord’s supper, when the Lutheran minis- 
ters at Bremen applied it, in 1556, in a 
sense still more opposed to reason in their 
controversies with the Calvinists ; and at 
Wurtemberg, in the creed drawn up in 
1559, by John Brenz, it was made a fun- 
damental point of the orthodoxy of the 
church in that countiy. As the Calvinists 
acknowledged a real presence of the body 
of Christ m the Lord’s supper, though 
only perceptible by faith, these Lutherans, 
in order to make a marked distinction be- 
tween themselves and their opponents, 
started the doctrine of the real mutual 
communication of the qualities of both 
natures in Christ (communicatio idioma- 
tum)y and strove to prove by it that the 
body of Christ is necessarily present in, 
with and under the bread in the Lord’s 
supper eveiy where, without reference to 
the faith of the communicants. As this 
notion drew upon them the names of 
Ubiquists and UbiquitistSf and was expos- 
ed to the reproach of similarity with the 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
autborB of the frrmula of Concord (q. v.), 
called «the Book o^ Berg^ declared explicit- 
ly that the ubiquity of Christ’s body does 
not take place in a material way. In 
1610, a new dispute arose respecting this 
ubiquity between the theologians of Tfi- 

^ The reflomblanee in sound between w and the 
Gemon u cq>pears firom the circumstance that, in 
dictiemariet mtended to leach Germans the pro- 
nunciation of English yrofds, u is written for w ; 
for example, the English wane is written uen. 
In French, our w is expressed also by on ; thus 
WatihmgUm is pronounced Ottaehingtonne* 


bingen, who zealously adhefed to it, and 
the theologians of 'Giessen ; but the inter- 
est in this question ceased with the ad- 
vance of theological science. The Ger- 
man Lutherans and Calvinists now gen- 
erallv agree that Christ is present in the 
Lord’s supper to those who receive it with 
a proper spirit, but that it must, and safely 
may be, left to each individual to decide 
(or to leave undecided) in what way this 
presence, and the union of his tody with 
the bread (unto soLcramentalis) takes place, 
or is to be imarined. 

Ugolino. mee Pisa*) 

Uguaee, in Italian music ; equal* 

Uhland, John Louis, a distinguished 
German poet, was tom in 1787, at Tu- 
bingen, where he studied law from 1805 
to 1808. In 1810, he went to Paris, 
where he devoted himself principally to 
the manuscripts of the middle ages. He 
published, at a later period, translations 
of early French poems. His earliest pub- 
lished poems w'ere written in 1804. He 
gave to the world a collection of his po- 
ems in 1814 (3d ed., 1826). In 1812, he 
was a practising lawyer in Stuttgard. In 
1815, when a great political excitement 
existed throughout Wurtemberg, Uhland’s 
patriotic songs became very popular, and 
contributed not a little to strengthen the 
patriotic spirit. In 1809, he was elected 
a representative of Ttibingen,and lias, we 
believe, ever since continued in the cham- 
ber. Uhland is undoubtedly one of the 
best lyric poets of Germany. There is a 
truth, a warmth, an intensity of feeling, in 
his poems, which stir tlie heart. His 
patriotic songs are often noble, but would 
have a far more elevated chai*acter if the 
state of his country was such that, insUmd 
of being the poet of Wurtemberg, he 
could be the poet of Germany. His dra- 
matic works — Duke Ernest of Suabi^l 
(Heidelberff, 1817) and Louis of Bavaria 
(Berlin, 1819) are less distinguished. 

UisT, North and South. (See Nth- 
rides.) 

Ukase [Rxissian) signifies an ordinance 
of the government of the Russian empire*. 
(See Russia*\ 

Ukraine Uhe frontier; from the Teu- 
tonic woni Uker)\ an extensive country 
in the south-east rait of Russian Poland, 
now forming the Russian governments of 
Kiev, Podmia, Cbarkow and Poltava ; 
lying between lat. 48® and 52® N. It is 
watered by the Dnieper, which intersects 
it in a winding course from north to 
south. The chief town of Ukrainq is 
Kiev; the chief outlet for its exports is 
Odessa. The surfoce is generafiy levef^^ 
and it is one of the most foitile parts of 
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Europe. ^The heat of summer and cold 
of winter are intense in this region. 

U 1 .ANS ; a species of light cavalry^ of 
Tartar ori^n. From the Tartars it was 
introduced into Poland. The Austrians 
adopted it next ; the Prussians, in the 
seven years’ war ; and, at the present day, 
almost all armies have some of this cav- 
alry, whose chief weapon is a lance, gen- 
erally, or always, provided with a little 
flag, in order to frighten the horses of the 
enemy. They are always light troops, and 
•are particularly useful in taking squares. 
(See Lance f and Cavalry.) 

Ulema is the collective name for the 
Turkish jurists, considered, at the same 
time, as priests; for the law of the Turks 
comes from Mohammed, as well as their 
religion ; and the Koran is their code. 
The chief of the ulema is the mufti, (q. v.) 
After him follow the cadileskiers, of 
whom there are three, one in Euro|)e, one 
in Asia, and one in Egypt. They have a 
vote in the divan, and appoint all the ca- 
dis in their district. No one can become 
a mufti who has not been a cadileskier. 
The third class of the ulema consists of 
the mollahs (q. v,), who are the superior 
Judges in the provinces. After them fol- 
low the cadis, who every where decide in 
the first instance. 

Ulfilas, Ulpiiilas, or Wulfilas, was 
horn in Cappadocia, and, from 3G0 to 380, 
was bishop of the Christian Goths in Da- 
cia and M(Bsia(the JW(b^o-Go^A^,so called), 
with whom he had a very great influence. 
He induced them to adopt the Arian doc- 
trine. He was learned for his age, and 
was sent several times as ambassador to 
the court of Constantinople. The inven- 
tion ()f Gothic lettera is generally ascribed 
to him ; l)ut probably the Gotliic written 
charaerter only became more common 
through his means. He translated the 
flibltr into the Moeso-Gothic dialect. Of 
titFH remarkable translation, tlie most an- 
<Mcnt monument of the German language, 
considerable! fragments have come down 
to us, particularly the Gfospels. The codex 
rtr^eutetu% so called, at Upsal, contains the 
lour Gospels, and a manuscript in Wol- 
tt nbuUel contains fragments ot the Epistle 
ft> the Romans (best edition by Zahn and 
Fulda, Weisseiifels, 1805, 4to.). The 
zealous scholar Angelo Maio (q. v.) has 
4iiscovered in the library at Milan manu- 
scripts of Ulfilas, from which the breaks 
in Ins translation may be supplied. 

Uli^age of a cask, in ganging, is what 
it wants of being full. 

* Ulloa, don Antonio di; a celebrated 
Spanish mathematician, bom at Seville, in 
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1716, and brought up in tlie royal ma- 
rines, in which he obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-general. Having distinguished 
himself as an engineer and man of sci- 
ence, he was, in 1735, joined in a com- 
mission with don George Juan and oth- 
ers, to measure a degree of the meridian 
in Peru. He remained nearly ten years 
in South America on this occasion, and, 
on his return to Europe, in 1745, was m- 
tercepted, and carried into an English 
port. Here his talents and character rec- 
ommended him to Folkes, president of 
the royal society, of which he was elected 
a member in the same year. On his re- 
turn to Spain, he published his voyage to 
South America {Relacion historica dd Vi- 
age a la America Meridional^ Madrid, 
1748), which was soon translated into 
German, French and English; but the 
latter version (1758, 2 vols., 8vo.) is inac- 
curate. He was afterwards appointed by 
Ferdinand III to travel over Europe, to 
collect information in regard to improve- 
ments in the arts, sciences and apicul- 
ture. He promoted the royld woollen 
manufactories, newly organized tlie col- 
leges of history and surgery, superintend- 
ed and completed the basins at Ferrol and 
Carthi^ena, and gave new activi^ to the 
quicksilver mines of Almadan. In 1766, 
he was made governor of Louisiana, 
which had been ceded to Spain. In 1772, 
he published Nbticias Americanos sobre la 
America Meridional^ y la Sej}ientrional- 
Oriental^ containing disquisitions upon 
the peopling of America. The JVbtidas 
secretas di America^ first published in 
1826 (London, folio), consists of the confi- 
dential reports of Juan and Ulloa to the 
Spanish ministry, which had been sup- 
pressed as discreditable to tlie country. 
Ulloa died in 1795. He must not be con- 
founded with don Bernard^ a near rela- 
tion, who published, in 1740, a work On 
the Revival of the Manufactures and 
Commerce of Spain. 

Ulm, on the left bank of the Danube, at 
the confluence of that river with the lller 
and Blau, was formerly a free imperial 
city, in 1803 was attached to Bavaria, and, 
in 1810, to Wurtemberg. It has 11,888 
inhabitants. The Danube at this place is 
200 feet wide. Its situation, in a military 
point of view, is highly important ; and it 
would be so likewise in. a commercial 
point of view, were the ruinous 

systems of imposts the wheels 

of trade throughout^lSfe^AteLy.^ The ca- 
thedral is celcbratQfl^ 4m, though the 
steeple is unfinished^" is Cue of the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture. was 
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begun in the fourteenth century. The 
foundation was laid in 1377, and the 
church was completed, as far as it went, in 
111 ^ears. It is ^152 feet high, and the 
unfinished steeple 337 feet high. The 
city capitulated to Napoleon October 17, 
1805, and ^neral Mack, with 24,000 men, 
became prisoners of war. It has been 
repeatedly contemplated to make Ulm a 
fortress of the Germanic confederacy, as 
Mayence is. There is much manutac- 
turing industry in this place. 

UtMin ; a very peculiar substance, 
which exudes from the trunk of a spe- 
cies 'of elm, the tdmus nigra. It differs 
essentially from every other known body, 
and must therefore be re^rded as a new 
vegetable^ principle. In its external ap- 
pearance, it resembles gum. It is solid, 
hard, of a black color, and possesses con- 
siderable lustre. Its powder is brown. 
It dissolves readily in the mouth, and is 
insipid to the taste. It is completely in- 
soluble both in alcohol and ether. M. 
Dobereiner says, that gallic acid is con- 
vertible into ulmin, by combining the 
acid with ammonia, and exposing the 
compound to oxygen. 

UnpHiiiAS. (See UlJUas,) 

Ulpianus, Domitius ; an eminent law- 
yer, the tutor, friend and minister of the 
emperor Alexander Sevenis. When 
Alexander became emi^eror, one of his 
first acts was to recall Ulpian, who had 
been exiled by Ilcliogabalus, and to place 
him at the head of his council of state. 
He was also made secretary of stale, and 
ultimately pretorian prefect. He lived in 
great repute for his wise and virtuous ad- 
ministration, until the emperor, probably 
at his suggestion, undertook the danger- 
ous task of reforming the army. Tiu'. 
discontent of the soldiery broke out into 
a mutiny, and Ulpian, pursued by a body 
of them, was massacred izi the [)resenre 
of the emperor and his mother, in the 
year 228. Ulpian lias obtained the praise 
of all the heathens ; but the Christians 
accuse him of a determine<l enmity to 
them, which he carried so far iis to col- 
lect all the edicts and decrees of tine pre- 
ceding sovereigns against them. There 
are remaining of Ulpian twenty-nine ti- 
tles or fragments, wliich are inserted in 
some of the editions of the civil law. 

UiiTiMATUM (from ultimus^ last), in 
modern diplomacy ; the final conditions 
offered for the settlement of a dispute 
between two governments. Ultima- 
tums are often as numerous as the hist 
appearances of if distinguished actor ; as, 
for instance, the long scries of RnssJan 


ultimatums delivered to thef Porte be- 
fore the last war between Russia and 
Turkey. 

Ultra ; a prefix in modern politics, to 
denote those members of a party who 
carry its notions to excess. In 1793, 
those persons were called vltra revoliUion- 
ists who demanded much more than the 
constitution then adopted allowed. When 
the Bourbons returned to France in 1815, 
the words ultra-royalists and ultra-libe- 
rals were much used, and have become 
common on the European continent 
wherever political parties are allowed to 
exist. 

Ultramariive ; a beautiful and un- 
changeable blue pigment, which 
originally obtained only from the rare 
mineral lapis-lazuli (q. v.), but which 
has of late been manufactured artificially. 
The method of preparing the ultrama- 
rine from lapis-lazuli is as follows : — The 
mineral is made red hot, and thrown into 
water, to render it easily piilverizablc. It 
is then reduced to a fine powder, and in- 
timately combined with a vamisb, form- 
ed of resin, wax, and boiled linseed oil. 
This pasty mixture is put into a linen 
cloth, and repeatedly kneaded with hot 
water: the first water, which is usually 
dirty, is thrown away ; the second gives 
a blue of the first quality, anti the third 
yields one of less value, 'fhe process is 
founded on the property which the color- 
ing matter of lapis-lazuli has of adliering 
less firmly to the resinous cement than 
the foreign matter with wliicli it is asso- 
ciaUid. The artificial ultramarine was 
discovered by i\I. (hiirnet, a Frciu^li 
chemist, lie was led to the discovery by 
accidentally noticing a fine blue color 
lipon the hearth of oik* of his HiriuoK'*', 
which color appeared to lx* identical wiih 
that of the ultramarine. Tln^ substance, 
when analyzed, was found to consist <4’ 
sulpbiir, sodium, silex, and alumiin* ; aticL 
by conil)ining these principles in the |>r< 
])ortions found in rbe pignn'nf, the ar: ^ 
ficial ultniiuariiu: was formeth 'l'I»ei * ’ . 
]>roduct is said to possess a t'oior « 
rich with that of tin* mineral iiluai/. 
rine ; and it is noAV so extensively uko 
I hctnred as to hecome an ohjecT ; 
painters and colormen, in [x>int of’ et 
only, to stil)stitnte it in room of co!»a}r, 
the bluing of paper, thread, and sniir, lU 
which tins iTiaUirial hiLs Immui liereio/hn' 
employed. The discov*3ror has pnr<‘has« d 
a situation near Lyons, in which he is 
about to establish u manufiictory ori a 
large scale, so as to satisfy the demand::: 
of commerce. M. Onimet has proved 
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by experimW^ that a pound of his ultra- 
marine of the second quality, and which 
can be afforded at twenty francs, will blue 
os much paper as ten pounds of cobalt, 
which, at wholesale, costs twenty-six 
francs ; and an important advantage of 
the fonner is, that, on account of its 
lightness, it spreads tnore uniformly over 
paper. Since his success in this appli- 
cation of the new color, he has tried it in 
dyeing, and has obtained upon linen, cot- 
ton, and silk, a degree of success which en- 
courages the hope of an ultimate and de- 
cided superiority over indigo. M. Gui- 
met offers his ultramarine for bluing 
paper at sixteen francs the pound. 

Ultramontanism (from vltra monies^ 
the other side of the mountains, i. e. 
Alps). As the nations north of the Alps — 
France, Germany, &c. — ^have been most 
opposed to the papal assumption of ab- 
solute power, thw have termed the en- 
deavors of the Roman curia to extend 
the papal authority and destroy the con- 
sequence of the national churches, such 
as the Gallicau church, ultramontanism. 
The name has been particularly used of 
late years, since the attempts of the Ro- 
man court, during the reign of the elder 
line of Bourbons in France, to arrogate 
powers wholly inconsistent with the pres- 
ent state of civilization. We have spoken 
of the influence of the pope in the mid- 
dle ages, in the article Pope ; have given, 
we believe, deserved praise to that great 
man, Gregory VII (q. v.), and have not 
fleni(Hl the good which even the Jesuits 
(q. V.) have done ; but the times have 
(duiiiged, and that influence, which, cen- 
turies ago, was a benefit to nations dur- 
ing the prevalence of general disorder, 
would be in the highest degree detri- 
fut ‘.utal at the present day. Modern his- 
tory is ina(h’ up, in a great measure, of 
ilu- struggles of the nations to disenthral 
tlie‘njs<dv<is from the conlJ*ol of the Ro- 
maii see ; and we may be allowed to ob- 
serve', that one of the circumstances 
vvhieli have essentially contributed to the 
(h‘vel()pement of free institutions and the 
general advancement of civil govern- 
ment in England, has been the absence 
foreign nuncios in that countiy, since 
r}K‘ twelflli century, when the archbishop 
of (Canterbury was declared the perma- 
nent legate of the pope. She has thus 
('seaj)ed the violent struggles against the 
papal power, which have convulsed the 
go vt?rn merits and nations of Germany 
and France. In the latter part of the 
lyest century, the political influence of the 
-pope declined rapidly, and continued so 


to do, until, under Napoleon, it ceased 
entirely. But, after the return of the 
Bourbons, ultramontane principles were 
more and more boldly proclaimed in 
France, and, though sometimes opposed, 
were, on the whole, favored by the gov- 
ernment. This alone would have been 
sufficient to place the Bourbons in de- 
cided opposition to the nation, and, sooner 
or later,' bring on their ruin. A man 
may be a good Catholic, and yet wholly 
opposed to ultramontane principles; as, 
for example, most, perhaps all, the Ger- 
man Catholics distinguished for learning 
and talent are so. Those who explain 
the canon law on ultramontane princi- 
ples, are called curialists. (See CviTm.\ 
Ultramontanism may be briefly describea 
as the endeavor to render the Catholic 
churches of the various countries more 
subservient to the pope than is compati- 
ble with the existing ecclesiastical laws 
of the various countries, with the rights 
of the bishops and sovereigns, with the 
independence and intellectual freedom 
of each country, and with various ele- 
ments of Catholicism itself. Its princi- 
ples are decidedly in the spirit of Grego- 
ry VII, who wished the pope to be bishop 
every where, and to leave to, the various 
bishops only such rights and privileges 
as he had. not reserved for himself Gen- 
eral councils were not to meet nor sit 
without his permission, and national 
governments, of course, to have no influ- 
ence upon national churches, farther than 
the Roman sec should think fit. We 
do not know whether we should treat 
the infallibility of the pope as a principle 
of ultramontanism, since it is a theory 
almost entirely exploded among German 
and French Catholics, even such as in 
other respects might bo called ultramon- 
tane. Among the books that have been 
written on this subject, are count Mont- 
losier’s work against the sovereignty of 
priests — M6moire a consulter sur un Sys- 
Ume reltgieux et politique^ tendant h ren^ 
verser la Religion^ la SocUU et le TrSne 
(Paris, 1826). The three most eloquent 
defenders of ultramontanism, before the 
revolution of 1830, were count de Mais- 
tre (q. v.), M. de Bonald, and ei^ecially 
the abl^ de la Mennais, whose work De 
la RMigion considerie dam ses Rapports 
(wee r Ordre politique et civile defends the 
supremacy of the ecclesiastical power 
over the secular in all states, declares all 
Protestants, and even the Jansenists, athe- 
ists, and affixes the same stigma to the 
government, because the charte (q. v,) of 
France allows freedom of religious wor- 
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ship, &c. The work was seized, and the 
autnor brought before the tribunals ; 
but sixteen French bishops and archbish- 
ops, among whom were two cardinals, 
express^, in decided terms, their hostili- 
ty to this kind of ultramontanism, in an 
instrument dated Paris, April 3, 18^, and 
nut into the hands of the king, April 10. 
Hyacinth, archbishop of Paris, M. de 
Quelen, and the cardinal de Cleimont- 
Tonn^re, archbishop of Toulouse, wrote 
letters in approbation of this step. The 
ultramontane periodical, the GtbrnoZe jEJc- 
clesiastico di Roma (which has now ceased 
altogether), was prohibited to be circu- 
lated in France. 

UiYSSES (in Greek, Odysseus ) ; a king 
of the islands of Ithaca and Dulichium, 
son of Anticlea and Laertes, He be- 
came one of the suitors of Helen ; but, as 
he despaired of success, he solicited the 
hand of Penelope, the daughter of Ica- 
rius. The rape of Helen did not long 
permit him to remain in Ithaca, and 
he was summoned to the Trojan war 
with the other princes of Greece, He 
pretended insanity, to avoid leaving Pe- 
nelope ; but Palamedes, by placing before 
the plough of Ulysses his son Telema- 
chus, convinced the world that the father 
was not mad, who had the providence to 
turn away the plough from the furrow, 
not to hurt his child, Ulysses was there- 
fore obliged to go to the war, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his sagacity. By 
his means, Achilles (q. v.) was discovered 
among the daughters of Lycomedes, and 
Philoctetes (q, v.) was induced to aban- 
don Lemnos. He was not less distin- 

g iished for his activity and valor. With 
iomedes he murdered Rhesus, and 
slaughtered the Thracians in their camp. 
He also introduced himself into the city 
of Priam, and carried away the Palla- 
dium of the Trojans. (See Palladium.) 
For these services he was rewarded wiili 
the arms of Achilles. After the war, 
Ulysses was exposed to a number of mis- 
fortunes, before he reached his native 
counter. He was thrown upon the coasts 
of Africa, and visited the country of the 
Lotophagi, and of the Cyclops in Sicily. 
Polyphcfmiis seized him, with lus com- 
panions, five of whom he devoured (see 
Polyphemus ) ; but the prince, having in- 
toxicated him and put out his eyes, es- 
caped from the cave. iEolus gave him, 
confined in bags, all the winds which 
could obstruct his return to Ithaca ; but 
the curiosity of his companions to know 
what the bags cdbtained, proved nearly 
fatal. The winds rushed out, and all the 


fleet was destroyed, except the tfhip which 
carried Ulysses. Then he was thrown 
upon the coasts of the Lcestrygones, and 
of the island iEea, where Circe changed 
his companions into pigs. He escaped 
their fate by means of an herb which he 
had received from Mercury ; and, after he 
had obliged the magician, by force of 
arms, to restore his companions to their 
original shape, he yielded to her charms, 
and made her mother of Telegonus. He 
visited the infernal regions, and consult- 
ed Tiresias how to return with safety to 
his country ; and, after he had received 
the necessary information, he returned on 
earth. He passed* along the coasts of the 
Sirens unhurt, by the directions of Circe 
(see Sirens)^ and escaped the whirlpools 
and shoals of Scylla and CharyMis. On 
the coasts of Sicily, his companions killed 
some oxen sacred to Apollo, for which 
the god destroyed the ships ; and all were 
drowned except Ulysses, who swam to 
the island of Calypso, where, for seven 
years, he forgot Ithaca, in the arms of the 
goddess, by whom he had two children. 
The gods at last interfered, and Calypso 
suffered him to depart. Neptune, still 
mindful that his son Polyphemus had 
been robbed of his eyes by Ulysses, raised 
a storm and sunk his ship. Ulysses swam 
to the island of the Phseacians, where 
the kindness of Nausicaa, and tlie hu- 
manity of her father, king Alcinous, en- 
tertained him for a while. He related 
his misfortunes to the monarch, and was 
conducted in a shij> to Ithaca, after an ab- 
sence of twenty years. He was informed 
that his palace was besieged by suitors, 
who continually disturbed the peace of 
Penelope; and, thend’ore, be assumed the 
habit of a beggar, by llu; adviee of Mi- 
nerva, and made Jjimself known lo bis 
son and bis faithfii) shepherd l autjaMi^, 
The suitors were ]}ut to death, and bly^^- 
ses restored to peace and the bosom of' 
his fttmily. He lived about sixteen yea»>; 
after his return, and was at last killi'd by 
bis son Telegonus, who had landi‘d u! 
Ithaca, with the hop<*s of making hit/i 
self known to his father, M'he advf‘u- 
lures of Ulysses on his return an; tla- 
subject of JJoiiujr’s Odyssey. 

Umbagoo ; a Jake in New Hampshirt<^ 
and Maine, iat. 44*^ 42^ N. The greater 
part of it is in Maine: the part belonging 
to New Hampshire is within the town- 
ships of Errol ajid Cambridge. It is 
eighteen njilcs long and ten broad. 

IImber, or Umbre (Italian oinbria), in 
]>ainting ; a kind of dry, dusky -colored 
earth, which, diluted with water, serves 
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to make a dark-brown color, usually called 
with us a hair color. This substance was 
originally obtained from Ombria, the an- 
cient name of the duchy of Spoleto, in 
Italy. 

Umpire. (See »^rhUrator.) 

Unciae (Latin, unda^ a twelfth) ; a 
term applied to letters standing for words 
in inscriptions and epitaphs. Manuscripts 
written with uncial letters possess, from 
that circumstance, a proof of considera- 
ble age, since these characters have not 
bben in use since the seventh century. 

Unction, Extreme, has been, since 
the twelfth centuiy, one of the seven 
sacraments (q. vji of the Catholic church : 
the council of Trent also declares it to 
be a sacrament (sess. xiv, canon 1 ct 
seq.). It is performed, in cases of mortal 
disease, by anointing the iiead, the hands 
and the feet with oil consecrated by the 
bishop, and accompanied with prayers. 
(See Chrism,) As it has, according to the 
opinion of the Catholics, sacramental 
power (that is, it effects the purification 
of the dying person from his sins, and a 
comniunicalionofthe divine forgiveness), 
it can only bo Jidministered by a bishop 
<jr j»riest ; and, because it requires piety 
on the part of those who receive it, it is 
allovv(ul to such sick j)ersons only as are 
permitted to partake of the Lord’s supper. 
Small children and excommunicated per- 
sons are, therefore, not permitted to re- 
c(*ive it. The Catholic church derive 
their opinion of the efiicacy of extreme 
unction from the custom of the apostles 
to anoint the sick with oil, accompanied 
with ])ray«T (James v, 14 and 15), in 
or<k*r, by this means, to console them 
ami promot(i the good of their souls. 
4'he UroU'stants deny ilie sacramenud 
sigtiification and power of this ceremony, 
i>erj\nsc- nothing is known of a formal 
esUtblishirn'iit of it by Ciirist himself In 
ilit' (h'eck c[MJr<!h, it is administered, not 
only to <ly ing pej’st)ns, but generally, in 
disease's of all kinds, as tending to [>ro- 
?rior<^ thf' n'storation of health and the 
ii ) rir i V cm nss of sins. 

1 1 N i>K R w A LDEN. (Bcc UivtcTioaldcn,) 

Umcorn. According to Von Zacii’s 
examination of the accounts given, in 
aneit'nt and modcuTi times, of the unicorn, 
the (»pinion of its flihulous character, 
wlfudi has prevailed since the time of 
liulVon, «locs not rest on sufficient grounds. 
Ill tlu‘, couutiy of the ancient Meroe, a 
b(iast of this description is found, of tbo 
siz(' of a cow, and the form of an antelupe ; 
aiyi^ tlie male has upon his forehead a 
^'/ng and straight horn. 

a4 * 


Uniformity, Act of. (See Abn-Cbn- 
formists.) 

Unigenitus Dei Fieius, &c., are the 
first words of a bull issued by pope 
Clement XI, in 1713, which, under tne 
name of Constitution of Unigenitusy has 
acquired a celebrity veiy dangerous to the 
papal authority and the peace of the 
Catholic church. This bull condemns 
101 pmpositions drawn from the work of 
Pasquier Quesnel, priest of the oratory 
(q. v.J, entitled Le nouveau Testament 
tradmt en IVanpaiSy avec des R^exions 
morales. Those who adhere to the bull 
say that the doctrines contained in those 
101 propositions had been already con- 
demned in the writings of Baius and 
Jansenius. (q. v.) Against the reproach, 
that the pope had condemned the propo- 
sitions in mass, without teaching any 
religious truth, so that the bull could not 
serve as a rule of faith, the “ constitution- 
ists,” as the adherents of the ‘‘ constitution” 
were called, say that the anti-constitu- 
tionists” were equally regardless of the 
bull of Innocent X, which, nevertheless, 
censured every error of Jansenius in par- 
ticular; and as regards the charge that 
the condemnation of Baius, Jansenius 
and Quesnel was occasioned mainly by 
an intrigue of the Jesuits against the 
Jansenists, they say, that it is unnecessary 
to investigate this point, or whether the 
Jesuits are really enemies to the adhe- 
rents of St. Augustine’s doctrine, since 
the condemnation has been pronounced 
and confirmed by four or five successive 
popes, and that similar doctrines were 
condemned by the church before the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits existed, as those of 
the predcstinarians, in the fifth century, 
of Gothescalc, in the ninth, and those of 
Calvin, condemned by the council of 
Trent, in 1547, when the society of Jesu- 
its was just beginning to exist, having 
been founded in 1540. — The reader who 
wishes to see the views of the anti-con- 
stitutionists further treated must be re- 
ferred to works written on this subject, 
aJso to the article Uni^enituSy in the Dic^ 
tionnaire de Thiologtey Exlrait de Z’JEn- 
cyclopidie Mdthodique (Toulouse,^ 1817). 
We will now state the case as viewed by 
those who consider themselves disin- 
terested judges. In order to strike 4 
deadly blow at the Jansenists, the Jesuit 
party at the court of Louis XIV, ei^ecial- 
ly the confessor of the king, Le Tellier, 
projected the bull unigenituSy and extort- 
ed it from the pope. The 101 proposi- 
tions condemned — ^though those respect- 
ing grace will not be £^nowledged by 
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all Christians — were taken, almost literal- 
ly, either from the Bible or other ac- 
knowledged authorities of the Catholic 
church. Quesnel, who, after his exile, 
lived in Amsterdam, was considered by 
the Jesuits as the principal champion of 
the Jansenists since the death of Amauld 
and Nicole. The hatred of the Jesuits 
towards him and the archbishop of Paris, 
cardinal Noailles, who was almost uni- 
versally revered, and who had publicly 
recommended Quesnel’s work, and hon- 
orably maintained his independence 
a^inst Le Tellier, affords an explanation 
of this arbitrary measure. The world 
was astounded to see the papal condem- 
nation extended, not merely to those 
passages in which Quesnel, as a true 
Jansenist, ascribed to divine grace an un- 
conditional and irresistible influence upon 
the human heart, but also to those which 
insisted upon purity of motives, on the 
necessity of true religious love of virtue, 
and reconciliation with God, on the gen- 
eral use of the Bible, on the correction of 
the morals of the clergy, and the necessi- 
ty of a conscientious fulfilment of their 
duties; and was unable to understand 
why the chief of the Roman church had 
yielded so far to the Jesuits .and the 
French court as to iasue, under his name, 
a denunciation of some of the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity; for the 
bull was considered as such, not only by 
many Jansenists, but also by many other 
Catholics in foreign countries. The 
French parliament, cardinal Noailles, with 
a large part of the French clergy, the 
majority of the theologians of Sorbonne, 
even the French ladies (from whom the 
bull, by condemning the passage of Qucs- 
nel “ that woOrien ought to be allowed the 
means of a thorough knowledge of re- 
ligion and the holy Scriptures,” withholds 
the fundamental right of Christians), ainl 
]>ub]ic opinion, either openly declarful 
{•gainst this bull — which was universally 
considered as the production of the Jesu- 
its— ^r actively opposed it in private; 
wdiilst the Jesuits, through the king, usccl 
all the means of power and j)ersuasioii 
to niakc tlie bull a Jaw of the reahii. 
Jhit, though a largo number could Ihj 
^ von over by royjd dccrc<\s, by l)ribes, 
tbreats, and tbe arrest of some, refractory 
persons of lower rank, yet nothing was to 
be effected by these means against tbe 
f)arliamcnt and the archbishop. The 
former woukl not enrol the bull as a 
Jaw of tbe kingdom, except on cerJain 
conditions, wbieh invalidated it almost 
eufrely ; tlie latter at first refuse d to 


publish the bull ; and when he did pro- 
claim it at a later period, it was with 
explanations which greatly mitigated its 
rigor. During this contest, Louis XIV 
died, without having obtained a complete 
victory. The streets of Paris resounded 
with songs in ridicule of the constitu- 
tion f the Parisians gave its name, Uni- 

f enitusj to the natural daughter of ite 
earer, the papal nuncio Bentivoglio; 
numerous pamphlets were written on the 
question ; and all France became divided 
into “ constitutionists” or “ acceptanls,” 
and “ anti-constitutionists,” “recusants,” 
or “opponents.” During the regency, 
which was not favorable to the Jesuits, 
several bisjhops, in connexion with the 
members of the Sorbonne and the arch- 
bishop of Noailles, dared to appeal, 
against the bull, to a general council ; and 
thus the opposition party, which was 
supported by the most distinguished uni- 
versities and ecclesiastical coq)oration8, 
received the name of . appellants. This 
party became divided, when Noailles 
a^ecd, in 1720, to sign the bull condition- 
ally, and thus excited against himself the 
ze^ous appellants. Louis XV, and liis 
minister Fleury, who was desirous of the 
cardinal’s hat, and therefore flattered tlio 
Jesuits, treated the appellants with great 
severity; the priests belonging to the 
party were discharged ; the laymen were 
refused the sacraments; at lengtli, the 
court, in 1728, induced the archbishoj) of 
Paris, then eighty years old, to sign the 
bull unconditionally ; and, in 1730, the piir- 
liameut was forced to register it without 
reservation, by which it became a law ot' 
the land. The persecuted uppelJfuits n> 
mained, nevertheless, active, and, in 1752, 
the j>arJiament ventured on new and 
l)old steps to remedy the cruel refusal of 
tin? sacrament. The eontost broke our 
with renewed bitlerness, and at lengljj 
was assuaged by a moderat(i brief of 
Benedict XI wliicli ordered si'verity 
against open appellunls only. In a(ldiii»)ri 
to this, the oriler of the Jesuits was !ii)oh 
islied ; a eons<.*i]uence of which was natu- 
rally the gradual decrease of the itnpoi - 
tjuicre of the unhappy bull (Jnip^enituH h; 
l‘Vanc‘e. In oilier Catholic countries c 
Inul boen adopted, indeed, but littlr* oh 
serve*!, as the whole scope of it 
rected against a parly \n Franc<\ lii lie 
Austrian mouarciiy, \vh(;ni S4)me 
bad published il, it was i'ormally sup 
)>ressed in 1781, togeiber with liie buil 
Jn Ca*na Domini. It now Ixdongs only to 
history, as the popes themselves do n<'< 
insist on it as a rule of faitin 
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Union Canal. (See CanaU.) 

Unison; that consonance, or coinci- 
dence of sounds,, proceeding from an 
equality in the number of vibrations made 
in a given time by two sonorous bodies ; 
or the union of two sounds, so directly 
similar to each other in respect of gravity 
or acuteness, that the ear, perceivmg no 
difference, receives them as one and the 
same. The ancients were much divided 
in opinion respecting the question whether 
tlie unison a consonance. Aristotle 
'speaks in the negative. Muris Mersennus, 
and others, declare in the affirmative. 
The decision of the question, however, 
depends on the definition we give to the 
word consoTiance. If by a consonance 
we only understand two or more sounds 
agreeable to the ear, the unison is a con- 
sonance ; but if we include in the conso- 
nance sounds of a different pitch, that is, 
sounds less or more acute with respect to 
each other, the unison, by its own defi- 
nition, is not a consonance. 

Unitarians. (See Appendix^ end of 
this volume.) 

Unitas Fratrum. (See United 
Brethren.) 

United Brethren (Protestant), or 
Unitas Fratrum ; the official denomi- 
nation of the religious society common- 
ly known by the name of Moravians. 
This society was originally* formed by 
descendants of the Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Brethren (see Bohemian Brethren), 
who, being persecuted for their religious 
tenets, and non-conformity in their native 
country, founded a colony, under the 
patronage of count Zinzendorf (q. v.), on 
an estate of his, called Berthelsdorf, in 
1 J pper Lusatia, in the year 1722, to which 
colony the name of Hermhut was given, 
on account of its situation on the south- 
('rn declivity of a hill called the Hutberg. 
It was not until the number of emigrants 
from Bohemia and Moravia, who there 
lound an asylum, had considerably in- 
(‘reased, and many religiously disposed 
persons from other quarters, attracted by 
their pious zeal and their sufferings, had 
scttle<l alongwith them, that the diversity 
of sentiments, perceptible among so many 
zealous Christians of various modes of 
, thinking, suggested to them the propriety 
ol* some general agreement concerning 
faith and rules of conduct. Accordingly, 
under the guidance of count Zinzendorf, 
who, from an early age, had entertained 
an idea of constituting a Christian com- 
munity, on the model of the primitive 
/apostolic congregations, certain articles 
of union were propos^ amoUg them, 


which, leaving all the distinctive doctrmes 
of the various Protestant denominations 
of Christians entirely out of the question, 
adopted, as articles of faith, only those 
fundamental Scripture truths in which 
they all agree, and, at the same time, in- 
troduced a system of social compact and 
church discipline resembling that of the 
ancient church of the Moravian Brethren, 
and intended to form a society in some 
degree such as the primitive churches are 
represented to have been. All the in- 
habitants of Herrnhut, after mature con- 
sideration, adopted this social scheme 
and these statutes, by the name of a 
brotlierly agreement, and pledged tlieni- 
selves mutually to its observance, in the 
year 1727, and thus formed the first stock 
of the present society of United Brethren. 
Count Zinzendorf was justly, in some 
measure, considered the founder of the 
society, to which he thenceforward de- 
voted his whole life, property and energy. 
It will be readily conceived, however, 
more especially after observing that fur- 
ther emigrations from Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia were checked by the Saxon gov- 
ernment at an early period, that the de- 
scendants of the first emigrants, at this 
day, constitute but a small proportion of 
the present society. Individuals from all 
Protestant denominations, coinciding in 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
common to all, and professing a desire to 
lead a truly Christian life, as members of 
such a community, under its peculiar 
regulations, were, from the beginning, ad- 
mitted among them, without renouncing 
their original church and creed. On the 
contrary, to facilitate the maintenance of 
their connexion with their original church- 
es, the society expressly includes three 
different tropes or modifications within 
its pale, the Lutheran, the Reformed and 
the Moravian, which latter comprises all 
other Protestant denominations. Expe- 
rience has taught, that these differences, 
among persons so intimately associated, 
vanish of themselves to such a degree, that 
the original idea of these tropes is now 
maintained only as an evidence of the 
principle of their union, while its prac- 
tical consequences have become alto- 
gether imperceptible. The United Breth- 
ren, however, continue strenuously to ob- 
ject to being considered a separate sect or 
denomination, because their union is ex- 
clusively founded on general Christian 
doctrines, and their peculiarities relate 
solely to their social or^wization^ which 
is intended only to fiunlitate their joint 
purpose of putting truly Christian pmei* 
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pies of life and conduct into actual prac- 
tice. They consequently admit of no pe- 
culiar articles of faith, confining them- 
selves altonther to regulations of conduct 
and discipime. As a body, they have at 
all times, when required by govern- 
ments to point out their creed, professed 
general adherence to the Confession 
of Augsburg, as most congenial to the 
views of a majority ; and, although 
they do not pledge their ministers to an 
express adoption of its articles, it is agreed 
among them not to insist upon any doc- 
trines utterly repugnant thereto. They 
avoid discussions respecting the specula- 
tive truths of religion, and insist upon in- 
dividual experience of tlie practical effi- 
<?acy of the gospel, in producing a real 
change of sentiment and conduct, as the 
only essentials in reli^on. They consider 
the manifestation of God in Christ as 
intended to be the most beneficial revela- 
tion of the Deity to the human race ; and, 
in consequence, they make the life, merits, 
acts, words, sufferings and death of the Sa- 
vior the principal theme of their doctrine, 
while they carefully avoid entering into any 
theoretical disquisitions on the mysterious 
essence of the Godhead, simply adhering to 
the words of Scripture. Admitting the 
sacred Scriptures as the only source of di- 
vine revelation, they nevertheless believe, 
that the Spirit of God continues to lead 
those who believe in Christ into all further 
truth, not by revealing new doctrines, 
but by teaching those who sincerely de- 
sire to learn, daily better to understand 
and apply ^e truths which the Scrip- 
tures contain. They believe, that, to live 
agreeably to the gospel, it is essential to 
aim, in all things, to fulfil the will of God. 
Even in their temporal concerns, they en- 
deavor to ascertain tlie will of God : they 
do not, indeed, expect some miraculous 
manifestation of his will, but only en- 
deavor to test the purity of their purposes 
by the light of the divine word. Noth- 
ing of consequence is done by them, as 
a society, until such an examination lias 
taken place; and, in cases of difficulty, 
the question is decided by lot, to avoid 
the undue preponderance of influential 
men, and fti the humble hope that God 
will guide them right by its decision, 
where their limited understanding fails 
them. In former times, the marriages 
of the members of the society were, in 
some respects, regarded as a concern of 
the society, as it was part of their social 
element, that none should take place 
without the approval of the elders; and 
the eldets’ consent or refusal was usually 


determined by lot. But this custom was 
at length abandoned ; and nothing is now 
requisite to obtain the consent of the 
elders, but propriety of conduct in the 
parties. They consider none of their 
peculiar regulations essential, but all lia- 
ble to be altered or abandoned, whenever 
it is found necessary, in order better to 
attain their great object — ^the promotion 
of piety. Such alterations are effected 
through the medium of their synods. 
The society early undertook to propagate 
the gospel among heathen nations. The 
success of their attempts in this respect 
is generally known, and a great propor- 
tion of their energy is at this day devoted 
to tliis object. In the prosecution there- 
of, circumstances occurred, which, com- 
bined with the increase of its numbers, 
and certain difficulties in their way at 
Herrnhut, induced the society to plant 
colonies, on the plan of the mother soci- 
ety there, in different parts of Germany, 
England, Holland, America, &c., all of 
which, together, now constitute the Unity 
of ike Brethren. Each individual colony, 
called a place conf^egationy is indepen- 
dent in its individual concerns, under the 
superintendence, however, of the board 
of general directors of the Unity ; wliich 
superintendence, in England and Ameri- 
ca, is administered by subordinate local 
boards, in respect to all things not of a 
general nature ; but tlH‘y are responsible 
to the general board of‘ the clireetors, at 
present situated at Berth clsdorf, near 
Ilerruhut, and clenoniinated the hoard of 
elders of the Unity. M'he ajjpointrnents ot‘ 
all the ministers and officf?rs ol'erieh t‘oin- 
munity rest exclusively with this board. 
In England and America, JjowevtT, these 
are committed to the local boards. To 
them is liirther c'ommitted ll»e direction 
of all general objocls of the whole society ^ 
such .as their lieathen missions, the sup- 
port of sujieninnuatod ministers and their 
widows, and the e<lucation of tl)e clfil 
dren of such of these as an* willioiu 
means of their own. For, .is tJjo priori 
pies and circumstances of the society 
prevent them from alloUing a greate r 
salary to any officers tJian ilanr di re nt 
maintenance reipfircs, those among them 
who are not possessed of fortunes, f annot 
lay by any thing for their old age, or tin* 
the education of their children : 
charge of these, therefore, devolves upon 
the whole society. 

The economical affairs of each indi 
vidual community are administered by 
one of the elders of that particular coin’ 
munity, with the concurrence of a com- 
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raittee elected biennially from among the 
ii^abitants, generally by the votes of all 
male members, or by an intermediate 
body thus elected. The objects for which 
each community has thus to provide, are, 
the erection and maintenance of a church, 
the support of the active ministers and oth- 
er officers, of proper schools, and all other 
things necessary for the well-being of the 
community and the preservation of good 
order, while the individuals composing 
it are as entirely independent in their 
'private property as any other persons 
whatever ; each carrying on his particular 
business, for his own profit, and upon his 
own responsibility. A contrary impres- 
sion, viz. that there exists a community 
of goods among them, is still very preva- 
lent, especially in America. This is at- 
tributable to the fact, that, when their 
colonics ill America were commenced, it 
was for some years found necessary to 
combine the efforts of ail the members, 
in order to maintain themselves amid 
their difficulties ; and, although each in- 
dividual retained the absolute disposal of 
any property, before his own, their joint 
earnings, for the time, went into a com- 
mon stock, from which their daily neces- 
sities were supplied. This unnatural 
state of things, however, continued no 
longer tlian it was imperiously necessary. 
Many other erroneous conceptions have 
become prevalent, concerning the eco- 
nomical conc(‘rns of this society. The 
original members of it had nothing to 
depend on but their industiy. Count 
Zinzendorf and some of his nearest con- 
nexions sacriiiced the whole of their es- 
tates in the various undertakings, mis- 
sions and colonics. As the society grew, 
niiml>ors ol’ wealthy rnembei'S afforded 
liberal .aid ; but the society never had any 
actual fuiuls, upon which they could de- 
pend. Individual members borrowed 
die neta^ssary sums, upon their own credit. 
These funds were invested, partly in com- 
undertakings, partly in landed es- 
tate's, and various manufactures, and the 
prolits applied to pay the expenses of the 
.so(tiety. Upon the death of count Zin- 
/(uidorf, it was found that a debt had ac- 
crued, greatly exceeding the value of all 
the available investments. A separation 
of ini* .‘rests now took place. Each indi- 
\ idual community assumed a proportion- 
able share of the assets and debt, and 
thenceforward undertook the manage- 
ment of its individual concerns, and to 
provide for its own necessities by means 
of an institution, operating very much in 
the manner of a savings’ bank, termed 


the dia€ony of each co mm unity. Moneys 
were taken up, under the special superin- 
tendence of the elders and of the com- 
mittee above mentioned, and invested : the 
proceeds went to defray the disburse- 
ments of that particular community : 
the understanding was, that if the avails 
were such as to leave any thing to be dis- 
posed of after defraying their own ex- 
penses, such surplus was to go to aid 
other communities, whose means might 
not be so ample, or to assist the general 
concerns. Thus, in most communities of 
the United Brethren, certain trades or 
manufactures are carried on for their 
beneftt, as such. By these means, to- 
gether with the voluntary annual sub- 
scriptions of the members towards 
the maintenance of the ministers, and 
the support of the church and schools, 
the necessary funds are raised for defray- 
ing the charges on the particular com- 
munities, and for certain proportionate 
contributions, which each is expected to 
furnish to that fund of the Unity which 
is established for the support of superan- 
nuated ministers, and other officers, and 
their widows, as well as for the education 
of their children. The funds required, in 
each community, for the purposes of po- 
lice and convenience, are raised by regu- 
lar taxes on the householders, assessed by 
the committee before mentioned. The 
rest of the assets on hand, at the death of 
count Zinzendorf, were put under the 
control of a special board, forming one 
department of the board of elders of the 
Unity, and the proceeds applied to dis- 
charge the debt before mentioned. The 
disbursements required by the missions 
among the heathen are supplied by vol- 
untary contributions. The greater part 
of the annual amount at the present time 
is furnished by persons not connected 
with the society. Some few of the West 
India missions are in part supported by 
the industry of the missionaries, and those 
in Labrador by a commercial establish- 
ment trading thither under the midance 
of a society established at London. In 
the U. States there is a society for propa- 
gating the gospel among the heathen, 
incorporated by several state^*and con- 
sisting of members of the United Breth- 
ren’s church. This society has recently 
acquired large funds by the bequest of 
one of its members. All these resources 
flow into the common missionary fund, 
which is administered, and the mission- 
ary concern in general managed, by an- 
otner department of the board of elders 
of the Unity, colled the mUwmwry depart- 
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(See the article Missions.) A 
third department of this board is term- 
ed the depcartment of education. This 
has charge, not only of the subject 
of the education of children throughout 
the society generally, but, in an especial 
manner, of those who are educated at 
the public expense. In many of the com- 
munities of United Brethren in Ger- 
tnany, England and America, boarding 
schools, for the education of young per- 
sons of both sexes, are established, in 
which not only their own youth, but a 
great number of others, are instructed in 
useful sciences and polite acquirements. 
For many years, these schools have sus- 
tained, and still maintain, a considerable 
7*eputation both in Europe and America. 
At Niesky, in Upper Lusatia, the Unity 
maintains a higher classical institution, 
where those receive a preparatory edu- 
cation who intend to embrace the liberal 
])rofessions, or be prepared for the minis- 
try. The latter complete their studies in 
a college situated at Gnadenfeld, in Sile- 
sia, which serves the purposes of a uni- 
versity. Similar institutions, upon a small- 
er scale, are established at Fulnec for the 
English, and at Nazareth for the Ameri- 
can portion of the Unity. These arc, 
properly speaking, theological seminaries 
only. Young men desirous of devoting 
themselves to the medical or other learneci 
professions, resort, of course, to the public, 
universities of their rcsj)ective countries. In 
the three departments of the boartl of el- 
ders of the Unity before alluded to, taken 
collectively, the direction of the whole 
Unity is concentrated. This boanl, how- 
ever, is responsible to the synods of the 
society, which meet at stated times, gen- 
erally at intervals of from seven to twelve, 
years, and from whom all its authority 
emanates. They are composed of tin; 
bishops and civil seniora of tlic church, 
certain other general officers of the ao- 
idety, such as the members of the board 
of elders of the Unity for the time being, 
and of the representatives chosen by each 
individual community. At these meet- 
ings, a revision of all the concerns of the 
society and its parts takes place, and such 
alterations are ad^ted as circumstances 
seem to reqtiire. They are terminated by 
the appointment of a new board of elders 
of the Unity. 

The following is a sketch of the mode 
of life of the United Brethren, where 
they form separate communities, which, 
however, is not always the case ; for, in 
many instances, societies belonging to the 
Unity are situated in larger and smaller 


cities and towns, intermingled with tlie 
rest of the inhabitants, in which cases 
their peculiar regulations are, of course, 
out of the question. In their separate 
communities, they do not allow the per- 
manent residence of any persons as house- 
holdem who are not members in full 
communion, and who have not signed the 
written instrument of brotherly agree- 
ment, upon which their constitution and 
discipline rests ; but they freely admit of 
the temporary residence among them of 
such other persons as are willing to con- 
form to their external regulations. Ac- 
cording to these, all kinds of amuse- 
ments considered dangerous to strict mo- 
rality are forbidden, as balls, dancing, 
]>lays, gambling of any kind, and all pro- 
miscuous assemblies of the youth of both 
sexes. These, however, are not debar- 
red from forming, under proper advice 
and parental superintendence, that ac- 
quaintance which their futtirc. matrimo- 
nial connexions may require. In the 
communities on the European continent, 
whither, to this day, numbers of young 
persons of both sexes resort in order to 
become members of the? society from 
motives of piety and a desire to prepare 
themselves to l)ecom(j missionaries among 
the heathen, and where, moreover, the 
difficulties of supporting Ji family greatly 
limit the mimlxM* of marriages, a stricter 
attention to this point hecoi)i»is lu'crs-ary. 
On this account, the iuimarrit;d n. n and 
boys, not belonging to tin? farnilie.^ .;t* ihf*. 
community, reside? togethtn*, under tlje 
can? of an elder of llujir owji elijss, in a 
building called tin' h)'ttfirni\s houst ^ 

wiiere usually flivers trades auil inanu 
factures an? carried (>ii, for tin? Ixaiefit of 
the house or of th<? community, and whi(d{, 
at the same lini(\ liirnisla'S a c.heap afu! 
coiiv(.‘nient place for the? hoard aiid hulg 
irig of those who art; tfuiployed as jtfu/ 
nt?ymt?n, appreiaic<*s, nr otherwise, iii (jjj 
lamilies constituting the t‘ommunit\ . I'ar 
ticular daily oppf)rlutiities t>f <?tiitit?atiof 
are there affi>rde<l them ; and sin h i 
house is the pluct? of n?sort wh<‘n‘ ti^ 
young men and hoys of tin? lamiii('.^ 
spend their leisure tim*?, it being a gen«‘ 
ral rule, that every member of the so*?ict 'i 
shall devote Ifujiself to some ust?ful i>cc\i 
pation. A similar house under tin? guiti 
aiicc of a female, stipcrintendent, arwl un 
tier similar regulations, is called the 
sisters^ house, and is the common tlwolling 
lace of all unmarried females, not mem- 
ers of any family, or not etnj[iloycd as 
servants in the families of the comrnuTuty. 
Even these regard the sisters’ house 
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their principal place of association at 
leisure hours. Industrious habits are 
here inculcated in the same way. In the 
communities of the United Brethren in 
America, the facilities of supporting fam- 
ilies, and the consequent early marriages, 
have superseded the necessity of single 
brethren’s houses ; but they all have sisters’ 
houses of the above description, which 
adbrd a comfortable asylum to aged un- 
married females, while they furnish an 
opportunity of attending to the further 
''education and improvement of the female 
youth after they have left school. In the 
larger communities, similar houses aftbrd 
the same advant^es to such widows as 
desire to live retired, and are called loid- 
ows^ houses. The individuals residing in 
these establishments pay a small rent, by 
which, and by the sums paid for their 
board, the expenses of these houses are 
defrayed, assisted occasionally by the 
[)rofit8 on the sale of ornamental needle- 
work, &LC.J on which some of the inmates 
subsist. The aged and needy are support- 
ed by the same means. Each division of 
sex and station just alluded to — viz. wid- 
ows, single men and youths, single wo- 
men and girls past the age of childhood — 
is [)laccd under the special guidance of 
tildcrs of their own description, whose 
[)rovincc it is to assist them with good 
advice and admonition, and to' attend, as 
iniich as may be, to the spiritual and tetn- 
])oral welfare of each individual. The 
children of each sex are under the imme- 
diate care of the superintendent of the 
single choirs, as these divisions are term- 
<^d. Their instruction in religion, and in 
all the necessary branches of iiuman 
knowledge, in good schools, carried on 
st'parately for each sex, is under the spe- 
cial 8uperinlendeni*e of the slated minis- 
ter of each community, and of the board 

< f cldei's. Himilar special elders are 
charged to attend to the spiritual welfare 
of the married people. All these elders, 
<>f both sex«s, together with the stated 
minister, to whom the preaching of the 
gos[)cl is chiefly committed (although all 
otlier elders who may be qualified parti- 

< ipaie therein), and with the persons to 
whom the economical concems of the 
community an* intrusted, form together 
flic board of eldei*s, in which rests the 
government of the community, with the 
concurrence of the committee elected by 
the inhabitants for all temporal concerns. 
This committee superintends the observ- 
ance of all regulations, has charge of the 
^.vH>lice, and decides differences between 
'individuals. Matters of a general nature 


are submitted to a meeting of the whole 
community, consisting either of all male 
members of age, or of an intermediate 
body elected by them. Public meetings 
are held every evening in the week. Some 
of these are devoted to the reading of por- 
tions of Scripture, others to the commu- 
nication of accounts from the missionary 
stations, and others to the singing of 
hymns or selected verses. On Sunday 
mornings, the church litany is publicly 
read, and sermons are delivered to the 
congregation, which, in many places, is 
the case likewise in the afternoon. In 
the evening, discourses are delivered, in 
which the texts for that day are explained 
and brought home to the particular circum- 
stances of the community. Besides these 
regular means of edification, the festival 
da^^s of the Christian church, such as 
Easter, Pentecost, Christmas, &c., are 
commemorated in a special manner, as 
well as some days of peculiar interest in 
the history of the society. A solemn 
church music constitutes a prominent 
feature of their means of edification, music 
in general being a favorite employment 
of the leisure of many. On particular 
occasions, and before the congregation 
meets to partake of the Lord’s supper, they 
assemble expressly to listen to instrumen- 
tal vocal music interspersed with hjrmns, 
in which the whole congregation joins, 
while they partake together of a cup of 
coffee, tea or chocolate, and light cakes, in 
token of fellovrship and brotherly union. 
This solemnity is called a love-feast^ and 
is in imitation of the custom of the aga- 
psB in the primitive Christian churches. 
The Ix)rd’s supper is celebrated at stated 
intervals, generally by all communicant 
members together, under very solemn but 
simple rites. Easter morning is devoted 
to a solemnity of a peculiar kind. At 
sunrise, the congregation assembles in the 
grave-yard ; a service, accompanied by 
music, is celebrated, expressive of the 
joyful hopes of immortality and resurrec- 
tion, and a solemn commemoration is 
made of all who have, in the course of the 
last year, departed this life from among 
them, and gone home to the Lord ” — 
an expression they often use •to desr 
i^ate death. Considering the termina- 
tion of the present life no evil, but the en- 
trance upon an eternal state of bliss to 
the sincere disciples of Christ, they de- 
sire to divest this event of all its terrors. 
The decease of every individual is an- 
nounced to the community by solemn 
music from a band of instruments. Out- 
ward appearances of mourning are dis- 
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countenanced. • The whole congregation 
follows the bier to the grave-yara (which 
is commonly laid out as a garden), ac- 
companied by a band, playing the 
tunes of well-known verses, which ex- 
press the hopes of eternal life and resur- 
rection ; and the corpse is deposited in the 
simple grave during the funeral service. 
The preservation of the purity of the 
community is intrusted to the board of 
elders and its different members, who are 
to give instruction and admonition to 
those under their care, and make a dis- 
creet use of the established church disci- 
pline. In cases of immoral conduct, or 
ffagrant disregard of the regulations of 
die society, this discipline is resorted to. 
If expostulations are not successful, of- 
fenders are for a time restrained from 
participating in the holy communion, or 
called before the committee. For perti- 
nacious bad conduct, or ffagrant excesses, 
the culpable individual is dismissed from 
the society. The ecclesiastical church 
officers, generally speaking, are tlie bish- 
ops, through whom the regular succes- 
sion of ordination, transmitted to the Unit- 
ed Brethren through the ancient church 
of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, 
is preserved, and who alone are author- 
ized to ordain ministers, but possess no 
authority in the government of the church, 
except such as they derive from some 
other office, being most frequently the 
presidents of some board of elders ; the 
civil seniors, to whom, in subordination 
to the board of elders of the Unity, be- 
longs the management of the external re- 
lations of the society ; the presbyters, or 
ordained stated ministers of the commu- 
nities, and the deacons. The degree of 
deacon is the first bestowed upon young 
ministers and missionaries, by which 
they are authorized to administer the 
sacraments. Females, although elders 
among their own sex, are never ordained ; 
nor have they a vote in the deliberations 
of the board of elders, which they attend 
for the sake of information only. — It. now 
remains to give some account of the num- 
bers and extension of this society, which 
are often strangely exaggerated. On the 
continent of Europe, together with Great 
Britain, the number of persons living in 
their different communities, or formed 
into societies closely connected with the 
Unity, does not exceed thirteen or four- 
teen thousand, including children. Their 
number in the U. States of America 
foils something short of four thousand 
souls. Besides these, there are about 
three times this number of persons dis- 


persed through Germany, Livonia, &c., 
who are occasionally visited by brethren, 
and strengthened in their religious con- 
victions, while they have no external 
connexion with the Unity. These cannot 
be considered members of the society, 
though they maintain a spiritual connex- 
ion with it. The number of converts 
from heathen nations, as regularly report- 
ed at the last synod, in the year 1825, 
though larger than at any previous time, 
did not exceed 34,000 souls, comprehend- 
ing all those who are in any way under 
the care of the missionaries. Indeed, it 
never was the object of the society to at- 
tempt the Christianization of whole na- 
tions or tribes, as such must be a mere 
nominal conversion. They profess to 
admit those only to the rite of baptism 
who give evidence of their faith by the 
change wrought in their life and conduct. 
On this account, they have every where 
introduced among their lieatben converts 
a discipline similar to their own, as far as 
circumstances permit. It would be pre- 
posterous to conceive that the peculiar 
views, and the regulations of a society 
such as that of the United Brethren, could 
ever be adopted by any large body of men. 
They are exclusively calculated for small 
communities. Any one tlesirous of sep- 
arating from the society meets with no 
hinderance. The following is a sn<;cinct 
view of the principal establishments of 
the society : — In the U. States, they have 
separate communities at BethJeheni, Naz- 
areth and Litiz in Fennsylvajjia, an<f ai 
Salem in North (Carolina. Hethl«)heiu is, 
next to the nriother community at llerni- 
hut, in (jlermaiiy, tle ir larg(»st <’StahHsh- 
ment. Besides these, th(*re ani (‘ongre- 
gations at Newport in Khodii hslaiKl, at 
New York, at Philadelpliia, liUncaster 
and Y^orktown, at tJraeeham in Mar\- 
land ; and several con!)try congregations 
are scvittered tlirough I'ennsy Ivaiiia, tlio 
members of wliicli etiiefly dwell <m 
their j>lniJtations, but have a eommoii 
place of worshif). Tlnne an; ti^nr of this 
descriiUioii in North (’arolina, in the vn 
cinily of Salem. In England, their elhef 
settlements arc FuUiecr in Yorkshire, 
Fairfield in Lancashire, Oek brook in Der- 
byshire : congregations exist likewise in 
London, Bedfoixl, Bristol, Bath, Flynt- 
outh, Haverfordwest, together with a. 
number of country congrfjgations in di- 
vers villages. In Ireland, they have a 
considerable commvnity at Gracehill, in 
the county of Antrim, and small congre- 

S ations at Dublin, Graceffelrt and BalliL- 
erry. On the continent of F 4 urope, 
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Herrnhut, Niesky and Kleinwelke in 
Upper Lu^tia, Gnadenfrew, Gnaden- 
berg, Gnadenfeld and Neusaltz in Silesia, 
El^nsdorf, near Lobenstein, Neudieten- 
dorf in the duchy of Gosna, Kdnipfeld 
in that of Baden, Neuwied on the Rhine, 
Christiansfeld in Holstein, Zeyst, near 
Utrecht, in Holland, and Sarepta, on the 
confines of Asiatic Russia, are the names 
of their separate communities; besides 
which there are organized societies at 
Berlin, Rixdorf^ Potsdam, Kdnigsberg, 
Norden in Friesland, Copenhagen, Alto- 
na, Stockholm, Gottenburg, St. jPeters- 
burg and Moscow. Their principal mis- 
sions among the heathen, at this time, are 
the following : — among the negro slaves 
in the three Danish West India islands ; 
in Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Barba- 


in these particulars. Such United Greeks 
are found in Italy, especially in Venice 
and Rome, in Naples and Sicily, in the 
eastern Pjuts of the Austrian monarchy, 
also in Transylvania, Hungary, Croatia, 
Sclavonic D^matia, &c., where many 
Greeks live, and in Eastern Poland. The 
number of the United Greeks is estimated 
at 2,000,000. The non-united Greeks in 
the above-mentioned countries, except in 
Italy, where there are none, acknowledge 
the patriarch of Constantinople as their 
spiritual head, and consider the United 
Greeks as apostates. (See Greek Church.) 

United Provinces. (See ^ether^ 
lands.) 

United Provinces or South Ameri- 
ca. (See Plataj United Provinces of the.) 

United States of North Abierica. 


does, Tobago, and in Surinam, among the 
same description of persons; in Green- 
land, among the natives of that desolate 
region ; in Labrador, among the Esqui- 
maux ; at the cape of Good Hope, among 
the Hottentots and Cadres ; and in North 
America, among the Delaware Indians in 
Canada, and the Cherokees in Georgia. It 
is a general principle of the society, that 
their social organization is in no case to 
interfere with their duties as citizens or 
subjects of governments under which 
they live, and wherever they are settled. 
They have always supported a good rep- 
utation, and been generally considemd val- 
uable members oi the community, on ac- 
count of the moral and industrious habits 
successfully inculcated by their system. 

United Colonies of New England. 
(See J^tw England,) 

United Greeks are Christians who 
originally belonged to the Greek church, 
but whom the Roman church has united 
with her own members on certain con- 
ditions. They differ from the Greek 
church in believing that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds both from the Father and the 
Son, by believing also in the supremacy 
of the pope, in purgatory, and the effica- 
cy of masses for souls, according to the 
docti-ines of the Roman church. They 
have their own church government, and 
retain the old names of ecclesiastical dig- 
nities. Their priests wear beards and caps, 
and are allowed to mar]^. They retain 
the ancient rites, the Greek language 
during service, the strict Greek fasts, exid 
the Lord^s supper under both forms, in 
common with tne old Greek church, be^ 
cause the Jesuit missionaries, who grad- 
ually effected their^ conver»on in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
could not induce them to make changes 
VOL. XII. 35 


I. History, The history of the United 
States naturally divides itself into two 
periods, the first embracing the annals 
of ffie British North American colonies, 
which separated from the mother coun- 
tij in 1776 ; and the second, the histoiy 
of the independent republic establish- 
ed by the victorious colonists. — 1. The 
Settlement and pro^essive Growth of the 
Colonies (1607 to 1776) during a Period of 
one hundred and seventy Years. Of the 
thirteen colonies, whose delegates signed 
the Declaration of Independence, twelve 
were settled in the seventeenth century,”'^ 
and the colonists, with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, were Ei^lishmen. In 1630, 
the number of English colonists in 
North America did not exceed 4000 ; in 
1660, it was not less than 80,000, and 
had therefore increased twenty-fold in the 
short space of thirty years : in 1701, the 
population of the colonies is estimated to 

* Dates of the Settlement of the Colonies, 
Virginia, 1607. 

New York, by the Dutch, 1614; occupied by 
the English, 1664. 

Plymouth, 1620; incorporated with Massachu- 
setts in 1692. 

Massachusetts, 1628.. 

New Hampshire, 16^. 

New Jersey, by the Dutch, 1624: occupied by 
the English in 1664. 

Delaware, by the Dutch, 1627 ; occupied by the 
English in 1664. Some Swedes settled here 
in 1638, but they were conquered byahe Dutch, 
and most of them left the country. 

Maine, 1630 ; united with Massachusetts in 1677. 
Maryland, 1633. 

Connecticut, 163^ settled from Massachusetts. 
New Haven, 1637: united with Connecticut in 
1662. 

North Carolina, 1630 ; a distinct colony in 1729. 
South Carolina. 1670. 

Pennsylvania, 1682. 

Georgia, 1733. 
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have been about 262,000. The period of 
colonization was, one of great intellec- 
tual and political excitement in the moth- 
er country ; in which a nation that had 
for a long time enjoyed free and popular 
institutions, was engaged* in defeming 
them against the encroachments of the 
crown, and in extending and securing 
them by new bulwarks. The principles 
of liberty, the rights of man, particularly 
of Englishmen, the nature, use and ob- 
jects of government, were topics of gene- 
ral interest and discussion in England, 
and republican maxims were warmly 
embraced by many. It is an observation 
of Fox, “that from 1588 to 1640 was 
a period of almost uninterrupted tran- 
quillity and peace : the general improve- 
ment m all the arts of civil life, and, above 
all, the astonishing progress of literature, 
are the most striking among the general 
features of that period, and are in them- 
selves causes sufficient to produce effects 
of the utmost importance. A country 
whose language was enriched by the 
works of Hooker, Raleigh and Bacon, 
could not but experience a sensible 
change in its manners and in its style of 
thinking; and even to speak the same 
language in which Spenser and Sliak- 
speare had written, seemed a sufficient 
plea to rescue the commons of England 
from the appellation of with which 

Henry VIII had addressed them.” The 
^me commons were, in fact, peevishly 
(lesignated by James I as kings and 
such was the progress of the people of 
England in wealth, as well as in cultiva- 
tion, that, according to Hume, the house 
of commons, in 1628, was three times as 
rich as the house of lords. Another re- 
markable element in the society from 
which swarmed the American colonists, 
was the state of religion. An imperfect 
reformation, favored by the govcminent, 
and amounting to little more than a 
secession from the Catholic church, was 
accompanied by a popular refoiTuation, 
ready to follow out its principles to 
their results. The state religion derivc<l 
its force and its rights from the crown ; 
the church, therefore, became the cham- 
pion of passive obedience and divint? 
right, and the Puritans, as they were 
reproachfully called, or Non -conformists, 
were compelled to attack the terrifK>ral 
power, and to defend civil liberty, while 
assailing die intolerance of the church 

* When informed of the approach of a com- 
mittee of the iiouse of commons, he ordered 
twelve chairs to be brought ; for/' said he, 

there are twelve kings a-coming/' 


and defending freedom of conscience. 
This mixture of religious faith in the con- 
test for political rights, gave the English 
Puritans the zeal, firmness and boldness 
of religious reformers. (See Puritana.) 
It is further to be considered, that, while 
the English colonists brought with them 
to America the broadest and most gene- 
rous principles of liberty, and those free 
institutions which convert general maxims 
into practical truths, and make them a 
art of tlje daily life of men, they left 
ehind tliem those restraints which in 
some degree checked their free action in 
England. They brought the jury and 
the right of representation, but left behind 
ffiem the chains which the church and 
court were endeavoring to fasten upon 
their countiy’^men : feudal services, privi- 
leged orders, corporations and guilds, 
with other similar burdens upon indusuy, 
and insults upon honest merit, found no 
place in the western forests ; but civiliza- 
tion, arts and letters, without the corrup- 
tion and gross licentiousness which char- 
acterized the reigns of James 1 and 
Charles II, were brought hither in the 
train of liberty. The next important 
clement in the colonial history, is tin? 
political institutions established in the 
colonies. In 1606, two <*omi)anies of 
merchants and others were incorporat<'<!, 
under the names of the London compan'f 
and the Plymouth company, with tin? (ex- 
clusive right of settling and trading with- 
in their respec'tive liinits. The lormer 
began the colonization of British America, 
in it)07, by s(mding to Virginia a i(.'e])jt' 
colony of 100 riRii, which, I ‘r lone llu- 
end of th(? ve*ar, was rcduc(Ml,l)v sull’crin:; 
and the badness and scarcity of footl. ttt 
tljirty'(*ight. Jn October, I6()lh tin? liimi- 
ber had been increased Iw nt vv oohah.-t ^ 
to 500: a lamine reduced tlicin in six 
months to sixty pfjrsons. In BilB, lanJ 
was distril)uted to eacli itidividual, i»of|. 
the land and tlie prodina? having 
been held in common. In 1610, tin* hr. ? 
colonial assembly was convoked, c(>ji>l>i 
ing of re})resentatives electt'd hy i!i- 
boroughs, tin; concerns ot* ih<’ rojuu. 
having bt?en })reviously managed hy jli 
company in Kjigland. As tin; (‘oloni-’ * 
w<?re mostly advimlurers without fainiln , 
ninety young girls W(T(? sent over l^y tier 
company in 1620, and sold tin* yotmg 
planters, at the rale of 100 — 150 pounds 
of tobacco. In 1621, the company passc'd 
an ordinance vesting the govermnettt of 
the colony in a governor, council atid 
general assembly, the latter chosen by 
the inhabitants, with power to enact laws. 
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In 1623, 347 men, women and children 
were massacred by the Indians ; a gene- 
ral Indian war followed, and the settle- 
ments were reduced from eighty to eight. 
In 1624, the company was dissolved by 
the crown, and the colony taken into the 
hands of the king. Such are a few inci- 
dents fix)m the humble annals of the first 
colonists, presenting a picture of suffering 
too often renewed in other parts of the 
country. — ^The Plymouth company, to 
, which was granted the exclusive right to 
* trade and settle in North Virginia, did 
nothing effectual towards the coloniza- 
tion of their jurisdiction. But, in 1620, 
a number of Puritans (Brownists), who 
had set sail for Virginia, were landed, 
either by accident or treachery, within 
the limits of the Plymouth company. 
Ten years afterwards, they obtained from 
the company a grant of the land to which 
they had previously no title but occu- 
pancy ; but they were never incorporated 
as a body politic by royal charter, and 
they therefore remained a mere volun- 
tary association, yielding obedience to 
laws and magistrates formed and chosen 
by themselves, until their union witli 
Massachusetts, in 1692.* But the germ 
of the New England colonies was the 
Massachusetts colony, settled, in 1628, by 
a company incorporated that year by 
royal charter, the land having been previ- 
ously purchased from the Plymouth com- 
pany. The government of the colony 
was transferred to Massachusetts, in 1630, 
by vote of the company ; and, a few years 
later, the freemen adopted the plan of 
a(*ting by delegates or representatives: 
courts were also established, and the 
charter of a trading company was thus 
tacitly converted into the constitution of 
a commonwealth. The Massachusetts 
colonists were Puritans, and were ren- 
dered not less obnoxious to the court par- 
ty at homo by their religious principles, 
than by this unwarranted assumption of 
f>olitical power. This, with other cir- 
cumstances, led the Plymouth company 
io rtisigii their charter to the ki^;ig (1635), 
As this instance of the formation of a society 
wliicli actually exercised the power of life and 
death is, perhaps, unique in history, we have 
thought it worth while to give the document 
itself. ‘Mn the name of Go<f— we, whose names 
are untlerwritten, do, solemnly and mutually, in 
the presence of God and one another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, by virtue hereof to enact, constitute and 
frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions and offices, as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general good of the 
colony, unto which we promise all due subjection 
and obedience." 


and Massachusetts, like Virrinia, was 
thus taken into the royal hands. Such, 
however, was the disturbed state of Eng- 
land at the time, that these remote and 
insi^ificant colonies attracted little at- 
tention, and were therefore left to grow 
up in habits of self-goverament, with lit- 
tle restraint, while their numbers and 
wealth were increased by successive em- 
igrations of the parties worsted in the 
civil strife at home. The persecuted Pu- 
ritans fied to New England; the op- 
pressed Catholics to Maryland; &e de- 
feated cavaliers or royalists to Virginia. 
Such were some of the events of the 
earliest periods of colonial history. — It 
would lead us beyond our limits to at- 
tempt even a sketch of the annals of the 
colonies. We must satisfy ourselves with 
a hasty view of the forms of government 
which prevailed in them, and which 
served as the elements of the political 
system established rather than introduced 
by the revolution. Of these forms of 
government there were three — ^the royal, 
the charter, and the proprietary govern- 
ments. 1. The charter governments 
were confined to New England. The 
people of these colonies, by the express 
words of their charters, were entitled to 
the privileges of natural bom subjects, 
and invested with the powers of govern- 
ment, legislative, executive and judicial. 
They chose their own governors, elected 
legislative assemblies, and established 
courts of justice, and in many points even 
exceeded the powers conferred by the 
charters. The only limitation to their 
legislative power was, that their laws 
should not be contrary to those of Eng- 
land. The crown claimed, indeed, the 
right of revoking these charters ; but the 
colonists maintained that they were sol- 
emn compacts, iri*evocable unless for 
cause. The charters were sometimes 
declared forfeited, or forcibly taken away 
(particularly towards the close of Charles 
II’s reign, when the corporations in Eng- 
land shared the same fate) ; and the dis- 
putes to which this question gave rise, be- 
tween the mother country and the char- 
ter colonies, were one of the c^ffaes of the 
revolution. — 2. The royal governments 
were those of Virginia, New York, and, 
at a later period, the Carolinas (1728) and 
the Jerseys (1702). In these colonies, the 
governor and council were appointed by 
the crown, and the colonists chose repre- 
sentatives to the colonial assemblies. The 
governors were commissioned by the 
crown, and acted in obedience to instrac*- 
tions received from the same. They had 
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a negative on the proceedings of the le- 
gislaturesy which were composed of the 
councils and the popular assemblies : the 
judges and most of the officers were also 
appointed by the king, although, in many 
c^es, paid by the colony. The sources of 
discontent in these colonies were the arbi- 
tral acts of the governors, and the royal 
claim to an absolute veto on the acts of the 
assemblies, which would have virtually 
abolished the right of the people to par- 
ticipate in the government. — 3. The pro- 
prietaiy governments were those of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and at first the Caro- 
Unas and the Jerseys: the two former re- 
mained such till the revolution. These 
colonies were in the hands of proprietors 
or individuals, to whom grants of land 
had been made by the crown, with au- 
thority to establish civil governments, and 
make laws, under certain restrictions in 
favor of the crown. The history of the 
proprietary governments is little more 
than that of a perpetual quaiTel between 
the people and the proprietors, chiefly 
owin^ to the manner in which the latter 
exerc^d their prerogative of repealing or 
negativing the acts of the colonial assem- 
blies ; for, even in these colonies, repre- 
sentative bodies, partly elected by the 
fireemoB, and partly summoned by tlie 
proprietors, were soon introduced. In 
1719, the people of Carolina had become 
so exasperated against the proprietors, 
that they took the government into their 
ovm hands, and elected a governor and 
council, and assembly, which published 
a declaration of independence, setting 
forth the causes of their renunciation of 
the former government, and signed by all 
the members of the new one. The oldest 
laws of the Virginia assembly (1624) 
comprise a declaration defining the power 
of the governor and the assembly, and as- 
serting the privileges of the people in re- 
gard to taxes and personal services. At 
an early period in the existence of the 
New England colonies (1643), a confeder- 
ation was established between them for 
mutual oflTence and defence, leaving to 
each colony its own peculiar jurisdiction 
and government, the common affairs of 
the confederacy being managed by a 
confess, consisting of two commission- 
era flrom each colony. These three meas- 
ures, emanating the first from a proprie- 
taiy, the second fi'om a royal, and the 
third from a charter colony, show that a 
common spirit pervaded them all; and 
they maybe considered as the prototypes 
of the bill of rights, the declaration of in- 
dependence, aim the general confederacy, 


in which all joined at a later period. Be- 
sides the sulnects of charters in one set of 
colonies, and of representation in another, 
the question of taxation was a matter of 
common interest. There is something 
curious,” says Fox {History of Janies II, 
Irdroduction), “ in discovering that even at 
this early period (1685) a question relative 
to North American liberty, and even to 
North American taxation, was considered 
as the test of principles friendly or ad- 
verse to arbitrary power at home. But 
the truth is, that, among the several con- 
troversies which have arisen, there is no 
other where the natural rights of man, on 
the one hand, and the authority of artifi- 
cial institutions, on the other, as applied 
respectively by the whigs and tories to 
the English constitution, are so fairly put 
in issue, nor by which the line of separa- 
tion between the two parties is so strong- 
ly and distinctly marked.” The common 
English right of assent to taxes, as the 
colonists themselves called it, was assert- 
ed in the fullest manner by nearly all the 
colonies, as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; and it was a com- 
monly received opinion in America, from 
that period, that the authority of parlia- 
ment in the colonies did not extend to 
taxation or internal legislation, but was 
confined to die regulation of trade. Re- 
strictions on trade and manufactures were 
also a cause of vexation and ill-blood in 
the colonies. Fora longtime lliey enjoyed 
almost unlimited freedom of commerce ; 
and it was not until they had surmount- 
ed the hanlships and difiiculties incident 
to their first establishment, and had begun 
to increase rapidly in wealth, tliat their 
commerce began to be submitted to re- 
strictions calculated to secure all its ben 
efits to the mother country. The act of 
1651 confined the expttrt and iiii)x>rt 
trade of the colonies exclusivel}" to Jlrit' 
isli or colonial vessels, and the navigation 
act of 1660 enacted that certain sjiecified 
articles {enumerated artidvs) should not 
be exported directly from th(^ colonics to 
any foreign country. Besi<les com[)elling 
the colonists to sell their produce 
clusively in the English markets, it 
was next provided (1663) that they should 
buy such foreign articles as they stood ii\ 
need of entirely of the merchants and 
manufacturers in England. In 1672, cer- 
tain colonial products transported from out . 
colony to another were subjected to duties. 
It was further a principle of the colonial 
policy of England, to discourage all at- 
tempts to manufacture such articles in the 
colonies as could be provided for them by 
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the mother country. In 1699, it was 
enacted, that no wool, yam, or woollen 
manufactures, should be exported from 
the American colonies ; and, in 1750, ev- 
ery slitting or rolling mill, plating forge 
to work with a tilt-hammer, &c., was de- 
clared a common nuisance, which the 
governors were directed to cause to be 
abated. It is true, however, that many 
of these and similar acts of parliament 
were openly disobeyed or secretly evaded 
by the colonists. — Such were some of the 
features of the colonial policy of the 
mother country, and the causes of irrita- 
tion and discontent in the colonies : impo- 
sitions, requisitions and restrictions on 
one side, were met by petitions, remon- 
strances and open resistance on the other. 
“ The colonies,” said lord Clarendon, at 
an early period, “ are already hardened 
into republics.” In time of peace, each 
colony defrayed the expenses of its civil 
establishment; and the money for this 
purpose was raised by taxes assessed by 
themselves in such way as they thought 
projjer. In time of war, the crown made 
requisitions of men and money, and ap- 
j)ortioned them among the colonies in the 
ratio of their wealth and population, or 
with reference to their proximity to the 
scone of war : the troops were fed, cloth- 
ed and paid by the colony raising them, 
'riius, in the two French wars, 1744 — 
1748, and 1755 — 176J3, the colonists, who 
wore deeply interested on account of the 
in('T(?asing strength and encroachments 
of the French settlements on their bor- 
der-, tf»ok an active ])art, and often had 
moni troops in the field than were re- 
quired of them: in the latter war, they 
i-aised 25,000 men, and the colonial forces 
l;ivf)ral)ly distinguished themselves on sev- 
eral occasions. The various Indian wars 
which prevailed at intervals all along the 
<\xtensive and exposed line of frontiers, 
in general conducted by the colo- 
nists themselves. Measures had been 
taken at an early period, in some of the 
colonies, for providing for the general edu- 
cai ion of the people. Primary schools were 
first established in New England, and it 
irly became a favorite object, in that part 
of the country, to enable every indiviaual 
to read atid write. Free schools were in-* 
Hiitutc^d in Boston in 1635, and, in 1647, 
the legislature of Massachusetts pt^ed 
an act requiring every township with fifty 
families to provide a school where chil- 
dren might be taught to read and write, 
and eveiy township with 100 families to 
provide a grammar school. Colleges 
were also founded for the higher educa- 
35 ♦ 


tion of youth ; and, at the beginning of 
the revolutionary war, there were eight 
institutions of this kind in the country — 
Harvard college (founded 1638), Massa- 
chusetts ; William and Mary (1693), Vir- 
ginia; Yale n.700), Connecticut; Prince- 
ton (1738), New Jersey; King’s (now 
Columbia), New York, 1754 ; Providence 
(1764), Rhode Island ; Dartmouth (1770), 
New Hampshire ; and Hampden and 
Sidney college (1774), Virginia. The 
peace of Paris, in 17 to, by annihilating 
the French power in North America, re- 
lieved the colonies from the pressure of 
foreign hostilities. But a course of poli* 
cy was now adopted by the British min- 
istry, which finally led to the separation 
of the American colonies from the Brit- 
ish empire. Like all other points of the 
English constitution, the precise limits 
of royal and parliamentary authority 
over the colonies had remained unsettled. 
Many of the acts regulating the trade of 
the colonies, had been submitted to with 
reluctance, as violations of their rights, 
or secretly evaded or openly disregarded ; 
but measures were now taken by the 
ministry, not only rigidly to enforce such 
acts, but to raise a revenue in America 
by internal taxation ; and, as a part of 
this scheme, modifications in the coloni- 
al governments, calculated to render 
them more dependent on the crown, 
were also contemplated.* In 1764, an 
act of parliament was passed, continuing 
the duties on certain articles imported 
into the colonies, towards raising a reve- 
nue ; and it was provided that all penal- 
ties for breach of the acts of trade and 
revenue committed in America might be 
recovered in any vice-admiralty court in 
the colonies. In 1765 (March 25^ the 
stamp act was passed ; and soon after a 
bill was brought in authorizing the 
quartering of troops in the colonies. 
These acts and measures were received 
in America with universal opposifton ; 
and a general congress of the colonies 

^ A scheme for taxing the colonies was pro- 
osed to sir R, Walpole. ** I will leave that/' said 
e, for some of my successors who may have 
more courage than 1 nave, and be a friend to 
commerce than lam. It has been a maxim with 
me, during my administration, to encourage the 
trade of the American colonies in the utmost lat- 
itude. ^ Nay. it has been necessary to pass over 
some irregularities in their trade with Euroj^ } 
for, by encouraging them to an extensives^wing 
foreign commerce, if they gain £500,000. 1 ant 
convinced that, in two yeitrs afterwaras, full 
£250,000 of their gains will be in his mftfesjty/i 
exchequer^ by the labor and product of this king- 
dom. This IS taxing them more agresiftbty tq 
their constitution and oars.” , 
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(the first of the kind) was held at New 
York, which adopted a declaration of 
rights and grievances, asserting taxation 
by themselves, and trial by jury, to be the 
inherent rights of the British subjects in 
the colonies. The colonial assemblies 
adopted similar measures, and popular 
meetings throughout the country, heated 
essays m the newspapers, and more elab- 
orate, but not less inflammatory, pam- 
phlets,* served to set the whole country 
in a flame. In many places, the stamp 
oflicers and their supporters were expos- 
ed to personal violence ; and, on the first 
of November, the day on which the act 
was to have tfiken effect, neither stamps 
nor officers were to be found in the colo- 
nies ; business of all kinds was therefore 
transacted without the aid of stamped 
paper. In this state of affairs, the stamp 
act was repealed (March 18, 1766), and, 
at the same time, a declaratory act was 
passed, asserting the right of parliament 
to bind the colonies in all cases whatso- 
ever. The Rockingham ministry, by 
which these measures were carried, was 
soon displaced ; and, in June, 1767, the new 
chancellor of the exchequer brought in a 
bill imposing duties on glass, paper, paste- 
board, white and red le^, painters^ colors, 
and tea, imported into the colonies. This 
act, after increasing the exasperation of the 
colonists, particularly as troops were quar- 
tered in Boston to enforce obedience, and 
giving rise to combinations among the 
Americans against the importation of 
the articles specified, was also repealed 
(March 5, 1770), the duty on tea being 
alone continued. The colonists accord- 
ingly renounced the use of that article, or 
obtained it from foreign counti'ies. In 
1773, the minist^ procured an act, per- 
mitting to the East India company a 
drawrack on teas exported to America, 
for the purpose of rendering it cheaper in 
this countiy, and inducing the Americans 
to submit to the small duty imposed upon 
it. Large shipments were mi^e ; but in 
Philadelphia and New York, the vessels 
were not allowed to land their cargoes;, 
in Charleston, it was put into stores, but 
not permitted to be offered for sale ; and 
in Bostouf where the British authorities 
refused to allow the vessels to return, 
without having been entered, the tea was 
thrown overbad. This act of violence 

^ * The most important productions to which this 
disputejnive rise, were &is^s Rights of the Colo- 
nies (IToi) : John Adams’s Essay on the Canon 
and Feudu Law 0 ^ 65 ) ; Bland’s Enquiry into 
the Rights of the British Colonies (17^1. The 
Fanner’s Letters, by llickinson, were written on 
the passage of the act of 1767. 


was followed by the Boston port bill 
(March 31, 1774), interdicting all com- 
mercial intercourse with the town of Bos- 
ton, and by a bill (May 20) for entirely 
subverting the government of Massachu- 
setts. — See Quincy’s Ohservationa on the 
Boston Port Bill (1774, republished in his 
Life by his son). — In this ^sis, the other 
colonies made common cause with Mas- 
sachusetts, and, September 5, a general 
congress met at Philadelphia. Congress 
adopted a declaration of rights, asserting 
the exclusive power of legislation, in all 
cases of taxation and internal policy, to 
be in the provincial legislatures; with a 
statement of grievances, declaring the 
acts imposing duties for raising a reve- 
nue in America, extending the power of 
the admiralty courts, and depriving the 
Americans of trial by jury, authorizing 
the trial in England of fiersons charged 
with certain offences in America, shutting 
up the harbor of Boston, altering tlie gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, &c., to be in- 
fringements and violations of the rights 
of the colonists. They next proceeded to 
interrupt all commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain, by the non-importation, 
non- consumption and non-exportation 
agreement, binding themselves not to im- 
port, consiiine or export certain articles, 
until the acts complained of should be 
repealed. These proceedings had no ef- 
fect to change the policy of the British 
government, and general prepiu-atioiis 
were now made in the colonics for resist- 
ance: gunpowder was manufactured, 
warlike stores collected, and the citizens 
began to arm. Massachusetts was de- 
clared to be in njbellion, and new restric- 
tions were impose<l upon the trade of tlie 
colonies. A detachment of troops sent 
from Boston to seize some provincial 
stores, collected at Concord, fired uprui 
tlie citizens who assembled to <)ppuso 
them, and actual hostilities were now 
commenced, (See Lerington,) The 
ond congress, which met in May, 1775, 
immediately determined to organize an 
army, and Washington w-as appointed 
(June 15) commandcr-in-chief of the co- 
lonial forces. “We have counted the cost 
of this contest,” said congress, in a decla- 
ration of July 6, “and are with one mhid 
resolved to die freemen rather than to 
live slaves.” July 4, 1776, congress 
adopted a declaration of independence.! 

t For the history of the colotties, we refer the 
reader to Hazard’s State Papers (containing the 
colonial charters, and other early documents, 2 
vols., 4co., 1792) : Chalmers’s Annals of the United 
Colonies (Isi vol. to 1688, cbie8y compiled from 
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2. ' The History of the U. States from 
1776 to 1838, a Period of fifh/~six Years. 
1. 7h the .Sdootion of the Federal Consti- 
tution in 1789. The Declaration of In- 
dependence, after recapitulating those acts 
of the British government which were 
viewed as subversive of the liberties of 
the British subjects in America, declares 
the United Colonies to be free and inde- 
pendent states, absolved from all allegi- 
ance to the British crown, and all political 
connexion between them and me state 
'of Great Britain to be totally dissolved. 
There is a striking parallel between the 
English revolution or 1688 and the North 
American revolution of 1776. In both 
cases, previous discussion had fairly put 
the disputed question in issue : each 
party to the dispute had fully weighed 
and settled its principles, its claims, and 
its duties : the people of England and the 
people of America were in both cases on 
the defensive ; not aiming at establishing 
new rights, or setting up new pretensions 
against old established despotism, but de- 
fending against encroachment liberties 
which they had always enjoyed, and seek- 
ing new guarantees to secure them. 
Broken charters, insulted legislatures, and 
violated j udiciaries, arbitrary acts defended 

(ioruments, London, 1780); Burke's Eurcmean 
Settlemonts in America (2 vols., 8vo., 1757); 
Alarshall's History of the Colonies (printed sepa> 
rately, in 1824) ; Holmes's Annals of America (2d 
»hI., 2 vols., 1829). For the disputes preceding 
the revolution, see the pamphlets alreacW men- 
tione<l, with Franklin's Interest of Great Britain, 
A:c. (1760); Jefferson's Summary of the Rights 
of British America (1774)^ J. Adams's History 
of the Disputes with Amenca, from their Origin 
in 1754; Quincy's Life of Quincy; Wirt's Life 
of Henry ; Tudor's I..ife of Otis ; Lee's Lives of 
the Lees. The Massachusetts State Papers, from 
1 765 to 1775, and Hutchinson's History of Mas- 
sachusetts, arc also of general interest. The An- 
nual Register (Dodsley's), of which the chief part 
of the earlier volumes was written by Burke, 
tlio volumes of the parliamentary history (Han- 
.sard’s ed., 36 vols.) relating to the period, and 
Aim on's Prior Documents, from 1764 to 1776 
(1779), and Remembrancer (17 vols., 1776—84), 
are also valuable sources. Congress has recently 
made an appropriation for examining the oapers 
in the English archives, relating to Uie colonies, 
with a view to procuring copies of them. The 
library of Harvard university contains nearly a 
complete collection of works relating to America. 
77te library of Ebeling (q. v.), presented by the 
late Israel Thorndike of Boston, contains upwards 
of 3200 volumes, chiefly on American nisto^, 
and 10,000 maps, charts and views. The origin- 
al owner was fifty years in collecting it. Anotner 
collection, made by Mr, Warden, Tate Americcui 
consul at Paris, and author of a valuable work on 
the U. States, was presented to the library by 
Samuel A. Eliot of Boston; This eollee.tion con- 
sists of about 1200 vohunes, besides maps, prints 
and cliarts. 


by aibitrary principles, and injustice sup- 
ported by violence, drove the English na- 
tion, in 1688, and the English colonies, in 
1776, to declare that the respective sove- 
reigns had abdicated the government. 
The American revolution was complete 
in 1776, but it still remained to defend it 
by arms. The affairs of Lexington and 
Bunker hill (see Charlestotvn), the capture 
of several posts, and an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against Canada (see Arnold^ and 
Montgomery)j were among the acts of hos- 
tility which had preceded the declaration 
of independence. General Wasfain^n 
had been at Cambridge at the head of an 
army, whose term of service expired with 
the year (1775), without ammunition, and 
but imperfectly supplied with arms. By 
the beginning of March, 1776, 14,000 
regular troops had been enlisted, and the 
British were obliged to evacuate Boston 
March 17. June 88, the British forces 
under sir Peter Parker had been repelled 
in an attack on Charleston. The military 
operations which closed the year were 
the capture of New York by the British 
forces under lord Howe and sir W. Howe 
(Sept. 15), after the defeat of the Ameri- 
cans on Long Island (Aug. 87), the battle 
of White Plains (Oct. 88), the retreat of 
the American forces through the Jerseys 
and across the Delaware (Nov. 88), the 
battle of Trenton (Dec. 86), and of Prince- 
ton (Jan. 3, 177/). The ensuing cam- 
paign of 1777 was more favorable to the 
American cause. General Howe had in- 
deed taken possession of Philadelphia 
(Sept. 87), and the Americans had been 
defeated on the Brandywine (Sept. 11), 
and at Germantown (Oct. 4); but the 
northern army, under the command of 
eneral Gates, after some partial success, 
ad compelled general Burgoyne to sur- 
render his army at Saratoga (Oct 17), and 
thus cut off the communication attempted 
to he kept up between New York and 
Canada. On the reewtion of this intelli- 
gence in Europe, the French mvemment 
entered into treaties of amity and commerce 
with the U. States (Feb. 6, 1778), and thus 
recognised their existence as an independ- 
ent nation. A complete history of the di- 
plomatic transactions of this and t&e subse- ^ 
quent period will be found in the DifitmoKe 
Corr^ondence qfthe American Revohdionj 
published by Order of Congress (Boston, 
1830,13 vol8.,8vo.)« The Brimi command- 
er now came to the resolution to evacuate 
Philadelphia (June 18), and concentrate 
his fhrees at New Yofk. IVhile efltetbig 
this measure, his rear was attacked by 
genersl Washington at Moamoath 
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with partial success. About the same 
time, a Freuch fleet arrived on the coast, 
having on board about 4000 French 
troops. Conmss had hitherto consisted 
of an assembly of delegates from thirteen 
independent states, with little more au- 
thority than that of advising the states 
to adopt certain measures. Money was 
raised only by consent of the states ; the 
congress had no power to enforce obedi- 
ence, and the states were held together 
only by external pressure. It had been 
some time thought desirable that some- 
thing should be done to give security and 
permanency to this loose union, and to 
define with precision the nature of the 
federal compact, the powers of congress, 
and the residuary sovereignty of the states. 
After long and embarrassing discussions, 
the articles of confederation were agreed 
upon by congress, Nov. 15, 1777, and sub- 
mitted to the state le^slatures for ratifica- 
tion. Most of the legislatures ratified 
them in the following year (they bear date 
July 6, 1778), but Delaware and Maryland 
did not accede to them till somewhat 
later. By these articles, the exclusive 
cognizance of foreign relations, the rights 
of’ war and peace, and the right to make 
requisitions of men and money, were con- 
fided to congress. But, like all former 
confederations, the decrees of the federal 
government operated upon the states in 
their sovereign capacity, and not upon the 
individual citizens ; and as soon as danger 
from abroad was past, this confederacy 
was found to be utterly incompetent to 
govern the country. In 1779, the south 
became the principal theatre of warlike 
operations. The successful invasion of 
Georgia, in the preceding year, was fol- 
lowed by a war of depredation and ruin 
on the coasts, and a partisan warfare in 
the interior, which desolated the country, 
but led to no decisive results. This con- 
tinued during the following year, in which 
Charleston was captured (May \ 2 ) by the 
British. The southern guerilla war car- 
ried on by the back- woodsmen of North 
. and South Carolina and Virginia was mur- 
derous, but there was nothing which de- 
served the name of an army, capable of 
opposing the British forces, notwithstand- 
ing the exertions and brilliant services of 
Greene, Morgan, Sumter and Marion. 
In 1781, the contest was finally closed by 
the surrender of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, 
to the combined French and American 
forces under Washington and Rocham- 
beau (Oct. 19). In the following year, a 
treaty was concluded between Holland 
and the U. States; and after long-pro- 


tracted negotiations, a definitive treaty of 
peace with Great Britain was signed Sept. 

1783. Denmark, Spain, Sweden and 
Russia had previously recognised the U. 
States as a sovereign "power.* The war 
was attended with great sacrifices on the 
part of the Americans. Without arms, 
ammunition or pecuniaiy resources, con- 
gress was obliged to have recourse to a 

a r medium. Three hundred million 
rs, in bills of credit, had been emit- 
ted during the five first years of the war, 
and no provisions were made for redeem- 
ing them, the states neglecting, or par- 
tially complying with, the requisitions of 
congress^ in 1780, these bills had depre- 
ciated to such a degree as to cease to cir- 
culate ; the treasury was empty, the army 
unpaid, without clothing, and often with- 
out food. At this time, the French gov- 
ernment made a grant of six million 
livres, by way of subsidy, and a further 
sum by way of loan ; and finally a loan of 
ten million of livres was raised in Hol- 
land. These supplies, with a new or- 
ganization of the finance department, and 
the establishment of a national bank, con- 
tributed to relieve the pressure. At the 
peace, the public debt was found to amount 
to forty- two million dollars, on which 
congi'ess was unable to pay even the in- 
tcrest.f The requisitions and regulations 

* For the history of the American revohili(n). 
the principal works, in acldilion to some of those 
previously mentioned, are Marshall’s Life of Wash- 
ington {fy vols., 8vo.. and Atlas, J^hiladelpliin, 
18043 2d ed., omitting the hislorv of the colonies. 
2 vols., 8vo., Emd Atlas, Philadelphia, 1882); Pit- 
kin’s tovil and Political History of the fjuiteti 
State.s to 1797 (2 vols., 8vo.. IVew Haven, 1828) *. 
Jtam.say^s History of the American K<ivohiii<m 
(2 vols.,8vo., Philadelphia, 1789); ilotta's (SVer/,r 
M/a (xuerra Amenrami (Englisli, 2d cd . 1 

vols., 8vo., 182(>) ; Stedman’s History of tlir 
American War (2 vols,, 4lo., Pondon. 1791) ; 
(iordon’s History of the United Slates (1 voK . 
8vo., London, i788) ; Ta^Ielon^‘J ('’ampaigns of 
1780 and 1781 (4lo., London, 1787); Monitrio’ 
Memoirs ; Drayton's Memoirs ; Sparks’s Life of 
Morris (3 vols., 8vo., HosUm, 18.32); Journals ot 
the Continental Omgress from 1774 to 1778 (l.'i 
vols.) ; and Secret Journals of Congress to tiu 
Dis.solution of the (^^onfederacy(4 vols., 8vo.. 1821 ) 
t L Expense of the Ilnvtlntionanj M'ur. 
the commerce of the U. States was interrupted 
during the revolution, no revenue w'as raised from 
this branch of industry to sustain the great and 
pressing demands of the nation. Nor, indee<l. 
liad congress power to levy a general tax on 
commerce, this being the prerogative of the sev- 
eral stales. The country itself, inorcover, in the 
midst of an oppressive war, was not in a condi- 
tion to contribute pecuniary aid to the general 
cause, and the necessary resort of congre.ss was 
to loans and paper money. It is not possible to 
ascertain with certainty the expenses of the revo- 
lutionary war. An estimate was made in 1790, 
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of that body wei*e little regarded by the 
states, and the countiy was already be- 
coming a prey to anarchy, when a con- 
vention, composed of delegates from the 
several states, met at Philadelphia (May, 
1787), for the purpose of revising the arti- 
cles of confederation, and, under the presi- 
dency of Washington, agreed on a federal 
constitution (Sept. 17), to be proposed to 
the people in state conventions. — 2, From 
the EstMishment of the Federal Govemr 
merit in 1789.* At an early period of the 
War (1776), congress had recommended 
to the assemblies and conventions of the 
several colonies, to establish governments 
suited to the new exigencies of the coun- 
try. This was not a difficult task, to a 
people who had always been accustomed, 
with a few exceptions, to manage their 


own al^rs, and whose legislative and ju- 
dicial institutions in some cases neraed 
only a slight reform. The constitutions 
of the states were, in general, modelled on 
the same plan, having, in imitation of the 
British constitution, a legislative authority 
vested in two houses, one or both of which 
were chosen directly by the people ; and 
an executive, with definite power, chosen 
by the people or by their representatives. 
These documents are the first written 
constitutions of government with which 
history makes us acquainted. (For a full 
account of them, see These 

governments were all highly popular in 
their principles, simple in their machine- 
ly, and well calculated for the manage- 
ment of home affairs. But the general 
regulation of commerce on uniform prin- 


by the register of the treasury, and furnished to a 
committee of congress. The following general 
abstract will show the results 

The estimated amount of the ex- 
penditures of 1775 and 1776 is, DoUs* 90ths. 

m specie, 20,064,666 66 

1777 24,986,646 85 

1778 24,289,438 26 

1779 * . . . 10,794,620 65 

1780 3,000,000 00 

1781 1,942,465 30 

1782 3,632,745 85 

1783 3,226,583 45 

To Nov. 1st, 1784 548,525 63 

Forming an amount total of treas- — 

ury payment of $92j4S6,693 15 

The whole expense of the war is estimated, iu 

specie, at g\35, 193^100. 

2. Emissions of Continental Money, *I'he ad- 
vances made from the treasury were principally in 
a paper medium, which was callca continental 
money y and which in a short time depreciated; 

I lie specie value of it is given in the foregoing 
estimate. The advances made at the treasury of 
the IJ. States in continental money, in old and 
now emissions, are estimated as follows, viz. 

Old Kmissioji. Neto Emission, 
Dolls. 90ths. Dolls. 90th8. 
In 1776 . ... 20,064,666 66 

1777 26,426,333 I 

1778 <'>6,965,269 34 

1779 .... 149,703,856 77 

1780 82,908,320 47 . . . 891,236 80 

17J;i 11,408,095 00 . . 1,179,249 00 

;j:357,476,511 45 g2, 070,485 80 

I5y comparing thi** amount of paper money, is- 
sued during the revolution, witn the above esti- 
mate of the total expense in specie dollars, it will 
he seen that the average depreciation of the 
whole amount issued w'as nearly two thirds of its 
original value. 

3, Loans and Grants of Money in France, 
The following is a sketch of an account of the 
loans, subsidies and grants of money received in 
France during the revolution. The fractions of 
dollars are omitted. Five livres and eight sols 
lire reckoned to the dollar. 


Livres, Dollars, 

1778. February 6. — Cash received 

from sundry individuals 
up to this day, including 
a loan from the farmers- 

general, 3,000,000 555,555 

“ Iioan by the court of 

France fpr this year, . . 3,000,000 555,555 

1779. — Loan for this year, .... 1,000,000 185,185 

1780. — Loan, 4,000,000 740,740 

1781. — Loan, 4,000,000 740,740 

** Subsidy from the court of 

France, 6,000,000 1,111,111 

Loan granted by the court 

in Holland 10,000,000 1,851,851 

1782. — Loan, 6,000,000 1,111,111 

1783. — Loan, 6,000,000 1,111,111 

43,000,000 7,962,959 

4. TVoops employed. 

Continental. Militia. 

1775 27,443 

1776 46,901 26,060 

1777 34,750 10,112 

1778 32,899 4,353 

1779 27,699 2,429 

1780 21,115 5,811 

1781 13,832 7,^ 

1782 14,256 

1783 13,076 

* Introduction of States into the Confederacy, 
The thirteen United Colonies, which issued the dec- 
laration of independence, entered into the confed- 
eration of 1778, and formed the constitution of 
1789, w'ere, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York’, New 
Jersey, Penimlvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia. The states subsequently admitted into the 
union are, 

Vermont, separated from New York, 1791 ; 
Tennessee, tirom North Carolina, 1796 jo 
Kentucky, from Virginia, 1799 ; 

Ohio, formed from lands north-west of the Ohio, 
which had been ceded to the i^neral govern- 
ment by the states to which it belon|red, 1802 ; 
Louisiana, from Louisiana purchase, 1 d 12; 
Indiana, from North-west Territory, 1816 ; 
pi, from Georgia cession, lolTj 
om North-west Territory, 1818 ; 


Illinois, i 

Alabama, from Georgia cession, 1^19 ; 

Maine, separated from Massachusetts, 1820; 
Missouri, set off from Louisiana purchase, IWk . 
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ciples, the management of the intercourse 
mtli foreign states, the support of a mili- 
tary peace establishment, the settlement 
of disputed questions between thirteen 
sovereign powers, required a general au- 
thority competent to decide these and 
similar questions. The convention of 
Philadelphia, after a session of about four 
months, finally adopted the present fed- 
eral constitution of the U. States (Sept. 17, 
1787), with the provision that the ratifica- 
tion of it by nine states should be suffi- 
cient for the final establishment of the 
n^w system. The plan thus submitted 
to the states was warmly debated in the 
several conventions, but was finally adopt- 
ed by all, seven of them recommending 
certain amendments, and six ratifying it 
absolutely. (The Journal of the Phi- 
ladelphia convention was published in 
1819, by order of congress, and the de- 
bates of some of the state conventions 
have also been published. The whole 
subject is fully argued in the celebrated 
essays written by Jay, Hamilton and 
Madison, and collected under the title of 
the Federalist) July 14, 1788, ten states* 
having acceded to it, it was ratified by con- 
gress, and the first president was elected 
Feb, 1, 1789. The first president was 
Washington, who was chosen by a unani- 
mous vote of his fellow citizens. The 
first congress assembled at New York, 
March 4, 1789, and immediately proceed- 
ed to raise a revenue, by imposing duties ; 
to establish a federal Judiciary, consisting 
of a supreme court, with circuit and dis- 
trict courts ; to organize the executive ad- 
ministration, by creating the departments 
of war, of foreign affairs, and the treasu- 
ry ; to fund the debt of the U. States, and 
assume the state debts; and to create a 
national bank. The jealousy of state 
rights, which had made the adoption of a 
federal constitution a matter of great deli- 
cacy and difficulty, began already to mani- 
fest itself in opposition to the federal gov- 
ernment, and the two parties of federalists 
tmd anti-federalists began to be more dis- 
tinctly marked. Indian hostilities had also 
required an increase of the military estab- 
lishment ; and the duty on domestic spirits 
met witli such open resistance from the 
j)eople, that the president issued a procla- 
mation gainst unlawful combinations and 
proceeding tending to obstruct the exe- 
cution of die laws. The period for which 
I he president was chosen having expired, 
Washington was reelected by a unanimous 

* New York ^ve in her adhesion July 26 of 
that year; North Carolina in November, 1789; 
Rhode Island, May, 1790, 


vote of the electors, and entered upon the 
second term of his administration m 1793. 
An insurrection in the western counties 
of Pennsylvania, on account of the duties 
on domestic spirits, was quelled (17941 
without bloodshed, by the prudence ana 
vigor of the executive ; and the hostilities 
with the Indians on the western frontier 
were terminated by the entire defeat of 
the savages, by general Wayne. Mean- 
while, the progress of the French revolu- 
tion, which had stirred up all the nations 
of Europe, had excited a lively interest 
in America. The sympathy aroused by 
the sight of a nation struggling for liberty, 
and particularly of a nation which had 
home arms in their cause, naturally pro- 
duced a degree of enthusiasm among the 
Americans in its favor. The president 
was determined to maintain a strict neu- 
trality in the contest between the new 
republic and the European cabinets, in 
conformity with his settled principle of 
avoiding entangling alliances with foreign- 
ers. The minister of the convention in 
this country, offended with this neutral 
policy, actually undertook to raise troops 
against the Spanish possessions, to fit out 
naval expeditions in the ports of the U. 
States, and to take other similar nicasurcvs 
in direct defiance of the orders of the ex- 
ecutive. He was supported in this con- 
duct by a strong party, which formed 
democratic societies in different parts oi‘ 
the country ; but the course of the presi- 
dent was finally approved by the* great 
body of the nation. A treaty of frieiuiship, 
limits and navigation, settling the bounda- 
ries between the V, States aiid the Span 
ish colonies, and conceding to the fbnn< i- 
the right to navigate the Missi>sippi. 
was concluded, after protracud la go- 
tiations, Oct. 27, 1795; aii<l a treaty of 
amity, comrnenui and navigation (JayV 
treaty), with Great Jiritain, was ralifa d 
l»y the American govennnenr, Ang. 

1795. This treaty created such divisions 
in the U. States, as to [)ut in clanger tijo 
existence of the government. Petitions 
against it were sent in from all pan-; of 
the country, and it was tin; suhjcci ol* .? 
violent debate in the house of repivscnt 
ative^ during the next session of cote 
gress.f But public opinion was gradie 

f The objections of* Uiose o|»j)ose<i to ran v 
ing the treaty into effect, were, gencrallv, that it 
wanted reciprocity; that it gave up aUclaiin ol 
compensation for negroes carried away, contrary 
to the treaty of peace, and fc»r the detention of the 
western posts; ^at it contravened the French 
treaty, and sacrificed the interest of an ally to 
that of Great Britain ; that it gave up, in severa! 
important instances, the law of nations, partitni- 
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ally settled in favor of the treaty, as be- 
ing the only possible means of saving the 
country from becoming involved in the 
wars of the French revolution. In the 
president’s message to congress (Decem- 
ber, 1796), he urges the necessity of cre- 
ating a navy, encoura^g manu&ctures 
and agriculture, establishing a military 
academy and a nationed university, and 
declares his determination to retire from 
the government, which he did, accord- 
ingly, on the 4th of March, 1797. The 
.weight of his personal character was of 
the highest moment in setting the ma- 
chinery of the new government in mo- 
tion, as it had been in casing on the 
war, in preserving tranquillity on the con- 
clusion of peace, and in effecting the 
adoption of the constitution by the con- 
vention. In the short period of eight 
years, all the disputes between the U. 
States and foreign nations had been ad- 
justed, with the exception of those with 
France, which had arisen during that 
time, out of the new state of things in 
Europe. “At home, public and private 
credit was restored ; ample provision made 
for the security and ultimate payment of 
the public debt ; American tonnage had 
nearly doubled ; the exports had increased 
from nineteen to more than fifty-six million 
of dollars ; the imports in about the same 
j>roportion ; and the amount of revenues 
from imposts had exceeded the most san- 
guine calculations.” (Pitkin’s History^ &c.) 
’Fhe dejiredations of French cruisers up- 
on the commerce of the U. States, had 
been such, that, on the 7th of July, 1797, 
tlie treaties with France were declared to 
bo no longer obligatory on the XJ. States ; 
an army w'.'is raised, of which general 
Washington was named commander-in- 
ch i<‘f; and several engagements took place 
at s(*u between the French and American 
cruisers. In this crisis, the revolution of 
IHth Brnniaire changed the policy of the 
f'lHuich republic, and a ti*eaty was con- 
< luded between the two powers, Septem- 
ber oO, 1800. On the retirement of 
Washington, John Adams had been elect- 
vi\ to succeed him ; and, in 1801, Thomas 
J<dn*rsou was chosen third president of 
the (/. States. One of the most impor- 
tant events of this period was the pur- 
chase of Louisiana irom tl^ French gov- 

iarly itt relation to free ships makii^ free goods, 
rases of blockade, and contrabana of warj that 
If improperly interfered with the legislative powers 
of congress, especially by prohibiting the seques- 
tration of debts 5 ana that the. commercifU part 
gave few advantages to the U. States.” (FitJuu's 
history of the Ur States.) 


emment (1803), for the sum of fifteen 
million dollars, two million and a half of 
which were retained by the U. States, as 
a compensation for the ille^ captures 
made by France. An expedition was 
sent out by the American government to 
explore the country, which reached the 
Pacific, across the Rocky mountains. 

i See Louisiana.) The peace of Amiens 
tad restored a short peace to Europe; 
but hostilities, in which all the European 
powers were involved, Were soon renew- 
ed ; and the U. States was almost the only 
power which preserved its neutrality. 
The Americans, under these circum- 
stances, had become possessed of an exten- 
sive and lucrative carrying trade ; but the 
continental system of Napoleon, and the 
counter measures of the British govern- 
ment (see Continental System)^ directed to 
the interruption of all commercial inter- 
course between the respective belligerents 
and neutrals, led to a series of acts which 
threatened the entire destruction of Ameri- 
can commerce. In addition to the depre- 
dations committed by the two powers. 
Great Britain also claimed the right of 
searching American vessels, and impress- 
ing from them British seamen. In order to 
counteract the imperial decrees and the 
British orders in council, the general gov- 
ernment laid an embargo, prohibiting the 
exportation of every article from the U. 
States (December, 1807), and thus entire- 
ly annihilating their foreign commerce ; 
the coasting trade was at that time insig- 
nificant, and this measure was received 
witli so much opposition, that, in 1809, 
the embargo was repealed. At the same 
time, all trade and intercourse with France 
and England was prohibited by act of 
congress. In June, 1812, war was de- 
clared against Great Britain, and was con- 
tinued, with various success, for three 
years, during which the Americans at- 
tempted, without success, the conquest of 
Canada, and the British were repulsed in 
several attacks upon the maritime cities. 
The successes of the Americans W sea 
were more brilliant. (See JVavy.) Peace 
was finally concluded at Ghent, Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, by a treaty which settled 
nothing, and made no allusiont to the 
causes of the war.* The change in Eu- 

^ The following account of a convention of 
delegates from several of the New England states, 
assembled at Hartford in December, 1814, ana 
called the Hartford Convention, is from Holmes's 
Annals ; At this perilous and alarming crisis, 
some of the northern states held a consmtation. 
The misunderstanding between the nationai 
ecutive and the executives of these states on the 
requisition of the militia to bh placed under 
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ropean alliurBi produced by the peace of been admitted intu the UnioOi and aeven- 
Paris in 181^ and the events of the teen years of peace and prosperity have 
American war« contributed to introduce well developed the resources of the 


a considerable change in the policy of the 
American government, and me relations 
of domestic parties, which still continues 
in operation* Previous to this time, party 
divisions were founded, in a great meas- 
ure, upon points of foreign policy, and 
on foreign predilections or aversions. The 
great fikcilities for commerce had diverted 
a great portion of the national capital 
into commercial channels, and manufac- 
tures had received little attention. Since 
that period, foreign politics have had lit- 
tle influence in the country ; manufactur- 
ing industry has been developed to an 
astonishing degree, and taken under the 
protection of the government; internal 
improvements — the construction of roads 
and canals — ^have been pushed with won- 
derful vigor ; the acquisition of Florida 
has given a more secure southern bound- 
ary to the republic ; six new states have 

cers of the president’s appointment, embarrassed 
the measures of the state governments. Massa> 
chusetts, Rhode Island ana Connecticut were at 
this time destitute of the protection of the national 
troops, and exposed to the ravages of an incensed 
enemy, with scarcely any other than their own re- 
sources, and these continually diminishing, by an 
onerous system of taxation for the national treasu- 
ry. The alarm and horror of the people were 
immeasurably excited, and the pressure upon the 
state governments was proportionably great. The 
governor of Massachusetts convoked the general 
court of that commonwealth; the legislature of 
Connecticut was about to hold its usual semi-an- 
nual session ; and the legislature of Rhode Island 
also assembled. When these several bodies met, 
what should be done in this unexampled state of 
affairs, became a subject of most solemn deliber- 
ation. To insure unity of views and concert in 
action, the legislature of Massachusetts proposed 
a ' conference/ by delegates from the legislatures 
of the New England states, and of any other 
states that might accede -to the measure. Their 
resolution for this purpose, and the circular letter 
accompanying it, show, that the duty proposed to 
be assigned to these delegates was merely to devise 
and recommend to tjie states, measures for their 
security and defence, and such measures as were 
*not repugnant to their federal obligations as 
members of the Union/ The proposition was 
readily assented to, and the delegates appointed 
in pursuance of it met at Hartford on the 15th of 
December following. The convention recom- 
mended, 1. that the states they represent take 
measures to protect their citizens from ' forcible 
draughts, conscriptions or impressments, not au- 
thorized by the constitution of the U. States.’ 2. 
That an earnest application be made to the gov- 
ernment of the U. States, requesting their con- 
sent to some arrangement, whereby the states 
separately, or in concert, may assume upon them- 
selves the defence of Uieir territory against the 
enemy, and^ that a reasonable portion of the taxes 
eolleetM within the states be appropriated to this 
object,' 3. That the several governors he author* 


countiy. 

Geography and Statistics. 1. Physical 
Geography. The U. States form the 
great midl^e division of North America, 
bounded north by New Britain and Up- 
per and Lower Canada, east by New 
Brunswick and the Atlantic ocean, south 
by the gulf of Mexico, south-west and 
south by the country of Mexico, and west 
by the raciflc ocean. The boundary be- 
tween the U. States and the British do- 
minions begins at the entrance of the St. 
Croix into the Atlantic, proceeding up 
that river to its source ; thence due north 
to the high kinds which separate the waters 
falling into the Atlantic from those falling 
into the St. Lawrence ; thence along those 
high lands, in a south-west direction, to 
the parallel of lat. 45^ N. ; thence along 
that parallel to the river St. Lawrence ; 
thence up that river, and through the 

ized by law to employ the military force under 
their command in assisting any stale requesting it, 
to repel the invasions of the public enemy. 4. 
That several amendments of the constitution of 
the U. States, calculated, in their view, to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the evils of which they com- 
plain, be proposed, by the stales they represent, 
for adoption either by the stale legislatures, or by 
a convention chosen by the people of each state. 
Lastly, That if the application of these states to 
the government of the U, States should be un- 
successful, and peace should not be concluded, 
and the defence of these states be still neglected, 
it would, in their opinion, be expedient for the 
legislatures of the several states to appoint dele- 

f ates to another convention, to meet at Boston in 
une, with such powers and instructions as the 
exigency of a crisis so momentous may rcquirc. 
The effect upon the public mind, in the aggrieved 
slates, was alike seasonable and salutary. The 
very proposal to cadi a convention, and I he confi- 
dence reposed in tlie men delegated to that trust, 
served greatly to allay the passions, and to in- 
spire confidence and hope. Nor was the infiu' 
enre of this body upon the national councils le.ss 
perceptible. Within three weeks after the a<l- 
journment of the convention and the publication 
of their report, an act passed both hoases of the 
national le^slaiure, ana received the signature of 
the president, authorizing and requiring him to 
* receive into the service of the U. Stales any 
corps of troops which may have been or may be 
raised, orgamzed, and officered, under the’ au- 
thority of any of the states,’ to be * employed in 
the state raising the same, or an adjoining state, 
and not elsewhi^e, except with the consent of the 
executive of the state raising the same.’ Before 
the commissioners who were sent to confer with 
the government could reach Washington, a bill 
passed the senate, providing for the payment of 
the troops and militia already called into service 
under the authority of the states. The arrival of 
the treaty of peace at this juncture, arrested all 
further proceedings.” 
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middle of the great lakes Ontario, Erie, contains few or no settters, and is not yet 
Huron and Superior, to the north-west formed into states. If a line were drawn 
extremity of the lake of the Woods ; fiom the mouth of the Sabine due north 
thence, on the meridian line, to the paral- to the Missouri ; thence in a norfo-east- 
leloflat. 49° N« ; thence along that parallel erly direction to the south end of lake 
to the Rocky mountains. The north-east- Michigan, the eastern division would in- 
em boundary is yet in dispute. The elude nearly all the population, though 
words of the treaty of 1783 (art. 2) are as less than half of the territoiy. The other 
follows : — From the north-west an^le of division is almost wholly in thepossession 
Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which is of the Indians. The line of frontier, 
formed by a line drawn due north from taken according to the claims of the U. 
the source of St. Croix river to the high States, is estimated by Darby as follows : — 
lands, along said high lands which divide Frontier in common with British Ameri- 
those rivers that empty themselves into ca, from the mouth of the St. Croix to the 
the river St Lai/^rence from those which Rocky mountains, 3000 miles, of which a 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the north- considerable portion is a natural water 
westernmost head of Connecticut river.*^ boundary ; west of the Rocky mountains. 
This part of the country was but imper- northern boundary in common with the 
fectly known at the time of making the Russian settlements, 600 miles ; western 
treat}’', and the dividing ridge of nigh frontier, along the Pacific ocean, fi*om 54° 
lands is by the Americans assumed to to 42° N. lat., 800 miles (Darby estiniates 
be in lat. 48°, while, by the English con- it from 42° to 51°, 560 miles) ; m common 
struction, it is placed in lat. 46° 30^. The with Mexico, along the parallel of lat. 42° 
question in dispute was referred to the to the Rocky mountains, and thence, as 
arbitration of the king of the Netherlands, above described, to the mouth of the Sa- 
whose decision has been rejected by the U. bine, 2300 miles ; along the gulf of Mexi- 
States on the ground that, instead of decid- co to Florida point, 1000 miles ; j^ongthe 
ing upon the claims of the two parties, he Atlautic ocean to the mouth or the St. 
has attempted to establish a new line of his Croix, 1850 miles. According to this es- 
own, as a matter of expediency and con- timate, the whole line of fiontier amounts 
venience. (The question is fully treated to about 9550 miles, of which 3650 are 
in vols. 26 and 34 of the North American sea coast. This vast extent of countiy, 
Review.) Between the Rocky moun- comprising one twentieth of the habitable 
tains and the Pacific ocean the boundary land of me globe, is divided, by two 
is not yet settled. The country west of ranges of mountains, into three great 
the Rocky mountains is clcdmed by Great natural sections, the Atlantic slope, the 
Britain ; and, by the convention, for ten Mississippi valley, and the Pacific dope, 
years, made in 1818 and renewed in 1827, The Alleghany (q.v.)chain is niore remark- 
it was agreed, between the U. States and able for its lengm than its height; Per- 
that power, that the countiy should re- haps there is no tract of country in the 
main open to both. By the convention world that preserves the mountain charac- 
of 1824, between Russia and the U. ter over so great a space with so litde el- 
States, it was agreed that the Russians evation. The mean height of the Alle- 
should make no settlements to the south, ghanies is mily from 2(^ to 3000 foet, 
nor the Americans to the north, of 54° 40^ about one half of which consists of the 
N. latitude. The boundaiy on the side elevation of the mountains above their 
of Mexico, as ratified by a trea^ with base, and the other of the elevation of the 
Spain, in 1821, begins on the gulf of Mex- adjoin^ country above the sea. To 
ico, at the mouth of Sabine river, pro- this height the county VUOS) Ij^yan almost 
ceedingdong the west bank of that nver imperceptible acclivity, ndm the ocean, 
to lat ^ N. ; thence by a line due north at the distance of 200 or 300 miles on the 
to Red river ; thence up that river to the one side, and fiom the chiumel of the 
meridian of Ion. 100° W. ; thence due Mississippi, at an equal disl^ce, on the ^ 
north along that meridian to the river Ar- other. A gradual devation of 1000 or ^ 
kansas; thence along the, south bajolk of ISOO feetujpon a horizontal sorfiice of 200 
the Arkansas to its source ; thence due dr 300 miles, would g^ve the mvefbuce of 
north to the parallel of lat. 42° N. ; and the countiy, on the eastern side^ an ave- 
thence along that parallel to the Pacific lamrise of froinforae to four feat in the 
ocean. Lon. 66P 4^ to i2BP W. ; lat. 25° and jfirom two to three feet tm the 

to 49° N.; amuure nfiles, estimated at up- westerp dde, iallpwing foa height of 
wards of More than half of the chapnei of fee Mfishsqppi abcive the 

the lenrkory iimudad within feada foniti sea. llils imm degras of ihclinatlbii 
vox.. XU. 36 
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aocoiiDts for the great extent, of inland gulf of Mexicoi to the mouth of the 
navigation which the U. States enjoy. Mississippi, with a breadth varaing fiom 
By the course of the Mississippi, Ohio thirty to a hundred miles. This tracts 
anii Alleghany rivers, vessels ascend over from the Potomac southward, approaches 
an inclined plane of 2400 miles in extent, to a horizontal plain, very little raised 
to an elevation of perhaps 1200 or 1400 above the sea, and traversed through its 
feet, without the help of canals or locks, whole breadth by the tide water at the 
The second great mountainous range mouths of the great rivers. ^ The surface, 
which traverses the U. States is the Rocky which consists of sea sand, is scarcely ca- 
mountiuns. (q. v.) This ridge is more pable of cultivation, and produces nofe- 
elevated ^an the former, but is also ing but pines, except on the banks of riy- 
more distant from the Pacific ocean on ers, and in marshy smts where rice is 
the one side and the Mississippi on the raised. 3. The land from the uppet* 
other. From the Mississippi to the Pa- margin of this sandy tract to the foot of 
cific, in lat. 40®, is about 1500 miles ; and the Alleghany mountains, from ten to 
the Rocky mountains, which crown this two hundred miles in breadth, the soil of 
gradually-swelling surface, rise, with the' which is generally formed from the allu- 
exception of some insulated peaks, to vion of the mountains, and the decompo- 
a height of about 9000 feet. This eleva- sition of the primitive rocks beneath the 
tion is about three times as great as that surface. This tract is fertile, and gen- 
of the Alleghanies ; and it is remarkable erally well adapted for tillage. 4. The 
that the Mississippi, which is the common valleys between the ridges of the Alle- 
reservoir of the streams descending from ghanies, the soil of which is various, but 
both, is about three times farther from the rather richer than that of the tract last 
higher chain than from the lower, so that mentioned. 5. The extensive region west 
the declivity on both sides of the immense of the Allegh^ies, bottomed on limestone, 
basin included between these mountains, well watered, inexhaustibly productive, 
is nearly the same ; and the streams flow- and containing perhaps as large a propor- 
ing from the Rocky mountains are as sus- tion of first rate soil as any country in the 
ceptible of navigation as those from the world. The northern and western parts 
Alleghaniea The Mississippi valley also of the Mississippi valley, stretching for 
presents a southern declivity, by which hundreds of miles along the foot of the 
It gradually sinks from the high table Rocky mountains, and several hundred 
land of the centre of the continent to the miles in width, is a barren desert of sand, 
level of the ocean on the gulf of Mexico. (The geology of the U. States has been 
From this table land, which is estimated fully descried in the article North Amer- 
to have an elevation of not more than tea.) Volney, who visited the U. States 
1500 feet above the sea, descend the in 1796, describes the country as a vast 
great rivers of North America — Macken- forest, interrupted by open spaces formed 
zie’s to the north, the St. Lawrence to the by brackish marshes, and by cultivated 
east, and the Mississippi to the south, tracts round the cities. In a state of na- 
(See Misaissipj^ Mtaaouri^ and J^sissip- ture, the whole Atlantic slope was, in fac?, 
pi VaU^.) To the west of the Rocky covered by a dense forest, which also 
mountains lies the Pacific slope, the de- spread over a great part of the basin of 
clivity of which is greater and more rapid the St. liawrence to the fifly-fifth degre4' 
than those of the others. This region, as of north latitude, and nearly the whole of 
yet little known, and unoccupied by the Mississippi valley on the east of thtr 
whites^ is visited only by hunters and river, and stretched beyond the Mississip 
trading ships, and is now generally pi for the distance of fifty or one huiidrttJ 
known under the name of Oregon. (See miles. Of this enormous forest, one vf 
Cclumbuij and Oregon.) With regard to the largest on the globe, nineteen 
soil, the territory, of the U. States, to the eths yet remain, the eflbrts of man haviiiji 
east of the Rocky mountains, niay be made but partial inroads, on either jtf< 
classed under five grand divisions: — 1. mass or its extent. This forest is bound- 
That of the New England states, east of ed on its western limits by another regcon 
the Hudson, where the Alleghanies spread of much greater area, but of a very difter- 
out into a broken, hilly country. The ent character. ‘‘This,’^ says Darby, ** may 
soil is liere^ in ge^m^ i^ky, has but lit- be strictly called die grasi^ section cl' 
tie deptbf is barren in oumy iflaces, and North America, which, from all that is 
better a&pted ^ pastum man tillage, coriectiy known, stretches from the fimst 
2. The sandy soil or the sea shore, com- repon indefinimy westwa^ and from 
mendng fromLong Island, and extending the gulf of Mexico to the fertbest arctic 
along the coast or the Atlantic and the limits of the continent” The gresi^ or 
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pmirie region, in general, is less hilly, ical geography will also be found in the 
mountainous or rocky than the forest re- aiticliki on the separate states, written for 
gion ; but tliere are many exceptions to this work, and containing the most recent 
^8 remark : plains of ^at extent exist information in regard to this countiy.) 
in the latter, and mountains of considera- (Mmate. In a country having so many 
ble elevation and mass in the former. The varieties of exposure as the U. States, and 
regions are not divided by any deter- extending through twenty degrees of lati- 
minate limit, but frequently run into each tude, the climate must, of course, be vari- 
other, so as to blend their respective fea- ous. In the northern parts, between lat 
tures. With the Atlantic ocean on the east, 42^ and 45% the winter is severe for three 
the Pacific on the west, the gulf of Mex- or four months : during this season, the 
ico on the south, and an Atlantic coast snow is abundant enough for the use of 
of nearly 3000 miles, the U. States con- sledgeS, and the ice of the rivers suffi- 
tain some of the finest harbors in the ciently strong to bear the passage of 
world. The largest bays are Passama- horses and wagons. In summer, the heat 
quoddy, Massachusetts, Delaware and is very intense during five or six weeks. 
Chesapeake. The principal sounds are In the southern parts of New York, Penn- 
Long Island sound, Albemarle and Pam- sylvania. New Jersey and Maryland, the 
lico sounds. The largest lakes included winter is equally cold, but of shorter du- 
wholJy within the U. States, are Michi- ration, generally commencing about the 
gan and Champlain. The mat lakes beginning of November, and the severe 
Superior, Huron, Erie and Ontario, lie cold seldom continuing more than fifteen 
partly within the U. States and partly in or twenty days. The temperature of the 
the British dominions. The countiy is summer is nearly the same as in the 
intersected by a great number of rivers. Northern States. Between the first of 
which afford great facilities for inland May and the first of October, a fire is not 
navigation, and an unlimited natural pow- necessarv. In the Southern States, in- 
er for mechanical purposes, which, in a eluding Virginia, the Carolinas and Geor- 
great measure, renders the use of steam and gia, tlie cold gradually diminish^ and to 
other aitificial [lowers unnecessary, and the south of the Potomac there is but lit- 
thus gives great advantages to the manu- tie snow except on the mountains. The 
facturing establishments of the countiy. winds which chiefly prevail, are the 
Buiiieuf tliepiiiicipal orethe folloTiriii^:- north- wesi, eM>uth-'wooi and north-east. 

. The first, which blows from the mouur- 

Rivers Jlounng into the JUianiic* tains and high table land, predominates in 


Miles in J^encth. Miles in Lenptli. 

Penobscot, . . 250 Potomac, . . . ^0 

Kennebec, . . 200 James, 550 

Androscoggin, 170 Roanoke, . . . 350 

Saco, 160 Cape Fear, . . 350 

Merriinac, . . . 200 Pedee, 450 

Connecticut, . 410 Santee, .... 450 
Hudson, .... 324 Savannah, . . 700 
Delaware, . . . 300 Alatarnaha, . . 500 
Susquehannah, 450 St.John’s,. . . 300 

Rivers Jlounng into the Chdf of Mexico. 
Appalachicola, 500 I TombecKbee, . 450 
Alabama, . . . 450 | Mississippi, . 3000 

Rivers tributary to the Mississippi^ ifc. 
Red river, . . 1500 Yellowstone, 1100 
Arkansas, . . 2150 Ohio, .... 1350 
White river, . 1300 Illinois, .... 500 
Missouri, . . . 3100 Moines, .... 800 
Kansas, . . . 1200 Tennessee, . 1100 
Platte, .... 1500 Cumberland, . 750 
Osage, .... 500 Wabash,. • . . 500. 

Rivers west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Columbia, , . I500 I Lewis’s, .... 900 
Multnomah, • 900 | Clarke’s, .... 900 

(^e the separate articles, and the article 
HiverSf Mamgahle* Many details in phys- 


winter, and is by far the driest and cold- 
est ; but along the Atlantic coast, where it 
meets warm clouds and warm currents of 
air, it produces snow, hail, and sometimes 
rain : along the banks of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, it produces rain in 
winter and storms in summer. The 
south-west wind prevails in summer, and 
is more constant on the western side of 
the Alleghany mountains than on the At- 
lantic coast. In the basin of the Missis- 
sippi, it is said to prevail throughout the 
year, except during two months about Uie 
winter solstice. The north-east wind, 
crossing a great extent of sea, brings cold 
and moisture on all the Atlantic coast. 
Proceeding southwardly, however, its 
effects are found to diminish; its course 
is directed, in some me^uie', by that of 
the mountains, and the space over which it 
blows la sometimes maiked by the snow 
which it deposits. The following table 
shows the results of observations taken at 
several of the milita^ posts in the U. 
States. The obeervatioas were taken at 
seven o’clock in the mbming, and at two 
and nine in the afternoon, and ftrean these 
the aggregate means are deduced 
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THERMOMETER. 

WINDS. 

Places of Observation. 

Aggr. 

mean 

temp. 

m 

IjOW- 

est 

deg. 

Range. 

N. 

Ef. w. 

IT. i. 

X. 

•. X. 

0. 

s. w. 

W. 

days. 

days. 

days. 


days. 

days. 

days. 

days. 

Fort Brady, 

Fort Snelling, «... 
Port Howard, .... 

Fort Preble, 

Fort Constitution, . . 
Fort Wolcott, .... 
Fort Armstrong, . . 

West Point, i 

Fort Trumbull, . . . 
Fort Columbus, • . . 
Washington, .... 
Jef^rson Barracks, . 
Fortress Monroe, .. . 

Augusta, 

Cantonment Jesup, . 
Cantonment Clinch, 
Petites Coquilles, . . 
Cantonment Brooke, j 

1 

84 

96 

98 

95 
92 
86 
94 

101 

88 

96 
98 
94 

94 
102 

95 
92 
95 
94 

—20 
—22 
—16 
— 8 
— 8 
— 2 
— 6 
—10 
b 

0 

9 

8 

13 

26 

24 

24 

23 

26 

104 
118 
114 
108 
100 
88 
100 
111 
88 
96 
89 
86 1 
81 
76 

71 
68 

72 
68 


9.41 

2.83 

2.17 

5.17 
7.16 

9.58 

5.42 
8.25 

4.67 
7.50 
9.00 
4.92’ 

aoo 

2.58 

4.83 
>3.16 
•3.33 

1 1.67 


3.06 

1.41 
1.17 

1.58 

1.42 
0.42 
2.75 
0.50 
1.33 
1.08 
0.58 
1.92 
342 
3.00 

3.58 
0.67 
6.82 
isa 

6.16 

2.42 

0.83 

3.75 

1.17 
2J25 
2.06 

4.83 
3.25 
5.08 
4.00 
3.^ 
5413 
417 

8.17 
5.58 
14.67 

15.83 

0.75 

5.75 

4.17 

4.92 

8.00 

0..58 

6.83 
4.00 

3.83 
3.50 
2.58 

6.67 
132 

3.67 

2.67 
5.08 
3.83 
a83 

aoo 

5.33 

5.17 

6.17 

2.58 

9.50 

4.08 
3.92 

7.16 

3.08 
6.00 
4.25 

6.16 

6.50 
2.17 

9.58 
3.67 
3.32 

2.47 

9.42 

9.00 
a67 

4.42 
0.92 
2.83 
2:25 
333 
ai7 

1.00 
542 

I 1.67 
430 
1.17 
1.08 
2.00 

12.42 


When North America first began to be 
colonized by the Eoropeans, itivas soon 
discovered that the temperature of any 

S 'ven latitude was much more rigorous 
lan in the same latitude in Europe. Dif- 
ferent explanations ha^e been given of 
this phenomenon, of which the following 
are some of the most striking circum- 
stances. Humboldt has endeavored to 
connect the system of climates of the old 
world with that of the new, by fixing, 
at eveiy ten degrees of latitude, under 
different meridians, a small number of 
places, whose mean temperature has been 
correctly ascertained, and through these, 
as so many standard points, supposing 
certain lines of ^ual heat, or isothermal 
lines, to pass. Tne observations which 
have been made on the temperature of 
places in the eastern and western conti- 
nents, show that, advancing seventy de- 
gmbs to the east or west, a sensible alter- 
ation in the heat of the atmosphere is 
found. Places situated, however, under 
the same latitudes in America and Eu- 
rope, dd not differ so many degrees as has 
bc«n commonly supposed. The follow- 
ing tables indicate the difference of di- 
mater expressed by that of mean tempe- 
rature, and the number of degree 
which it k necessary to go nordiwam, in 
• Europe, in ordrr to fold the same quan- 
tiwof annual heat as in America; tibe 
fotfefeiioes under foe column of latitudes 
tee foe differences between the latitude 


of a place in Europe and a place in 
America, which have the same mean 
temperature; and the differences under 
the column of mean temperatures are the 
differences between the mean tempera- 
iuro of a place in Europe and of one in 
America, having the same latitude. As a 
place could not be found in the old wf)rld, 
whose mean temperature was 58®, tJie 
same as that of Williamsburg, Humboldt 
supplie<i it with an interpolation between 
the latitudes of two j>oints, whose mean 
temperatures are 5(j®.5 and 59®.4, 

1 . ParMels of Georgia^ Mississippi, r 

Pgypt and Madeira. 



Latitude . 

Mean Temp 

Natciies, .... 

. . 28' . . 

. , . (^4® 8 

Funchal, . . . 

. . ,‘32 37 . . 

...(>87 

Orotava, .... 

. . 28 2r, . . 

. . . (59 K 

Rome, 

. . 41 53 . . 

. . . m 4 

Algiers, .... 

. . 3G 48 . . . 

. . . 70 «l 

Difference, . 

. . (y . , , 

. . . I- 

2. Parallels of Virginia, Kenhicky, Spait 

and Southern Greece, 



Latitude. 

Mf-an 'IV.mp 

Williamsburg, 

. . ;380 8' . . 

. . 58'’ {) 

Bordeaux, . . . 

.. U 60 . . 

. . .% 5 

Montpellier, , . 

. . 43 56 . . 

. . 59 4 

Rome, ..... 

. . 41 .'>3 . . 

. . 60 4 

Algiers, .... 

. . J36 48 . , 

. . . 70 0 

Difference, . 

. . . 7° O' 

7® 7' 
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3. Parallels of Pennsylvaniaf Jersey Conr 
nuHcvJty LaHum and RuTndia. 



Latitude. 

Mean Temp. 

Philadelphia, . • 

. 39“5e' , 

54“ O' 

New York, . . . 

. 40 40 . 

53 8 

St. lM[alo, .... 

. 48 89 . 

54 5 

Nantes, . • • . 

. 47 13 . 

54 7 

Naples, 

.40 50 . 

63 3 

DijSerence, . . 

. 7“ (/. 

9“ S' 

Ipswich, .... 

. 4S®38' . 

. . . . 50“ O' 

Cambridge, (N. E.) 42 25 . 

.... 50 4 

Yieiiua, 

. 48 13 . 

.... 50 5 

Manheijm, .... 

. 49 09 . 

51 8 

Toulon, 

. 43 7 . 

.... 62 1 

Rome, 

. 41 53 . 

.... 60 4 

Difference, , . 

. e°3(y . 

.... 11° O' 

4. Parallels of 

Canada, 

JSTova Scotia. 

France and Southern Germany. 


Latitude. 

Mean Temp. 

Quebec, 

. 46“ 47' 


llpsal, 

. 49 51 

41 9 

Padua, 

. 45 24 


Paris, 

. 48 50 


Difference, . . 

. 13“ O' 

iaf>& 


5, Parallels of Labrador^ soiUh of Sweden 
and CourlandL 



Latitude. 

Mean Temp. 

Nains, 

Okak, 

. . 57“ O' . 

. ... 26° 4' 

.. 57 20 . 

. ... 29 8 

Uinea, 

. . 63 50 , . 

> . . • 33 3 

Enoiitekics, . . 

.. f >8 30 . . 

... 27 0 

Edinburgh, . . 

. . 55 58 . . 

... 47 8 

Stockholm, . . 

. . 59 20 . . 

... 42 3 

DifTcrence, . . 

.11“ O' . . 

... 17“ 1' 


Hy an aimlogoiifl nietliorl, he fouDd that 
the isotluirnial line of 32^ passes between 
Ulco and Enoutekies, in Lapland (lat. 66^ 
to and Table bay, in Labrador (lat. 
54®) ; 2, that the isothermal line of 41® 
passes by Stockholm (lat. 60°) and the bay 
of St. George, Newfoundland (lat. 48°) ; 
3. that the isothermal line of 5(P passes 
by Belgium (lat. 51°) and Boston (lat. 4!^ 
3(y ) ; 4. that the isothermal lino of 59° 
passes iHitween Rome and Florence (lat 
43P) and near Raleigh (lat 36°). The di- 
rection of these lines of equal heat gfVes 
for the two systems of temperature known 
by precise observation, ^ viz. that of the 
middle and west of Eurppe and that of 
the east of America, the following dif- 
ftrences: 


(GEOGRAPHY). 

Mean Temp, of Mean Temp, of 
lat. weat of eaet of DUE 

Old World. New World. 

30° 70°.52 6e°.92 3°.e0 

40 63.14 54.50 8.64 

50 50.90 37.94 12.96 

60 40.64 23.72 16.92 

In tracing the directions of the isother- 
mal lines from Europe to the Atlantic 
countries of the new world, they are 
found to have the character of parallelism 
towards the south, and to converge to- 
wards the north, particularly between the 
thermometric curves of 41° and 50°. In 
pursuing these lines to the west^ the ther^- 
mometric means prove that they do not 
again rise, the quantity of heat which 
each point of the globe receives under 
the same parallels teing nearly the same 
on the east and west mdes of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. The presence of the 
gUdusia monospermay the cofolpo, and 
other vegetable productions, several de- 
grees farther to tne north, in the basin of 
riie Ohio, than on the coast of the Atlanric, 
led, at one time, to the supposition that 
there was a difference of tempera- 
ture amounting to three degrees; but 
Humboldt has now clearly explained that 
the migration of vegetables towards the 
north is favored in the basin of the Mis- 
sissippi by the form and direction of the 
valley, wnich opens fh>m north to south ; 
ivhile, in the Atlantic states, the valleys 
are transverse, and oppose great obstacles 
to the passage of plants from one valley 
to another. The following is a comparison 
of the mean temperature of an Atlantic 
city with that of one in the Mississippi 
valley : — 

Cincinnalt. PAHadelphuu 

Lat. 36® 6' N. Lat.39<56'N. 

Winter, 3209' 32°2^ 

Spring, 54 1 51 4 

Summer, 72 9 73 9 

Autumn, 54 9 56 5 

Mean, 537 535 

If the isothermal lines remain parallel, or 
nearly so, to the equator, fit>m the Atlantic 
shores to the Rocky mountains, it cannot 
be doubted that they rise again beyond 
the mountains, between 35° ami 5fF N* 
latitude. Through 122° 41/ W. longitude, 
the isothermal line of 50° of tempOralure 
appears to pass, almost as in the Atlantic 
part of the eastern continent, at 500 of 
latitude. The weatem coaMs of the oim* 
tinenis resemble one another to a certitiii 
point. But tiiese mtiirlra of the leot^^ 

mal Kne do not extend b^ond 600 l 

distribution of heat over ^Uhrant puth 


36 * 
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of the year, d^ra extremely in the same 
isothermal line on the tiyo continents. 
The whole of Europe, compared with 
die eastern parte of America and Asia, 
has an insular climate ; and upon the same 
isothermal line, the summers become 
warmer, and the winters colden as we ad- 
vance firom the meridian of Mont Blanc 
towards the east or west. Europe may 
be comadered as the western prolongation 
of the old continent, and the western 
parte of all continents are not only warm- 
er at equal latitudes than the eastern parts, 
but even in zones of equal annual tem- 
perature, the winters are more rigorous, 
and the summers hotter, on the east- 
ern coast than upon the western coasts 
of the two continents. The northern 
part of China, like the Atlantic rejpon of 
the U. States, exhibits seasons stro^ly 
contrasted ; while the coasts of New Cal- 
ifornia and the mouth of the Columbia 
have winters and summers almost equal- 
ly temperate. The meteorological con- 
stitution of these oountries in the north- 
west resembles that of Europe as far as 
50® or 52® N. latitude. In 'comparing the 
two systems of climates, we find at New 
York the summer of Rome and the win- 
ter of Copenhagen ; at Quebec, the sum- 


mer of Paris and the winter of Potm- 
burg. At Pekin, China, the scorching 
heats of summer are grater than at Cai- 
ro, and the winters as rigorous as at Up- 
saL Itappears, according to the observa- 
tions of Darby, that the mean annual fldl 
of rain in the U. States amounts to about 
371^ inches, while in north-western Eu- 
rope it amounts to about 31.2 inches ; but 
that the number of rainy days in the lat- 
ter region is much greater than in the 
former. This is explained by the foct, that 
rains are much more heavy^ in the U. 
States than in Europe. (See Climate^ Temr 
perature^ and Winds,) 

Productions, The vegetable produc- 
tions of the tJ. States are exceedingly va- 
rious ; there are some, however, common 
to every section of the Union. Maize, or 
Indian com, an indigenous American 
plant, is cultivated firom Maine to Louisia- 
na, but succeeds best in the Western and 
Middle States. It is adapted to a greater 
variety of soils and situations than wheat, 
and yields generally double the jgjroduce : 
land of the first quality has been known 
to give 100 bushels to an acre. Wheat is 
alsb cultivated from one extremity of the 
Union to the other, but of superior quality 
in the Middle and Western States. 


Inspection of Wheat and Rye Flour^ and Indian Com Mealj during ten Years. 


1821 . 

Wheat Flour. 

Barrels, 

1,707^ 

Rye Flour. 

Barrels. 

. . . . 43,976 .... 

Indian Meal. 

Iloffshrads. B( 'eLs 

. . . 17,449 40,69;i 

1822 . 

1,599,973 .... 

.... 59,363 • . • . 

. . . 15,157 32,274 

1823 . 

1,557,724 

75,620 .... 

. . . 14,705 36,862 

1824 . 


68,380 .... 

. . . 17,192 70,415 
. . . 14,781 51,297 
. . . 18,619 3^979 

1625 . 

1,882,611 

57,419 .... 
27,282 .... 

1826 . 

2,031,558 

1827 . 

34,487 .... 

. . . 16,869 51,192 
. . . 19,178 78,958 

1828 . 

2,245,257 .... 

.... 55^) .... 

1829 . 

2,255,132 .... 

. . . . 77,945 .... 

. . . 17,891 51,766 

1830 . 

2,851,876 .... 

. . . . 41,351 .... 

. . . 18,372 :»,070 


The cultivation of tobacco begins in Ma- 
ryland, about the parallel of 39® or 40°, 
and continues through all the Southern 
States, and partially in the Western 
States south of the Ohio. It forms the 
^pile of Maryland and Virginia, where it 
israisedcto a greater extent than in any 
other part of the Union. (See Tbiocco.) 
The mil ^md clkoate favorable for cotton 
is not fouhid beyond 37®, thouj^ it can be 
raised aa &r nortih as 3£Pon b^ sides of 
the ABegb^es. It was Avet cultivated 
for mKf^fon in 1791,aiid te 
tb^^t^iwke to the foih^ the 

tesfple of Sovxfoem a^ So^th-in/tettem 
(See The rice crops 

reqttire i^reat heat and a marshy soil. 


commence alxint the same parallel witii 
the cotton, end have nearly the same geo- 
graphical range. Rice is cultivated to a 
great extent in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
&c., Louisiana, and as high as St. Louis 
in Missouri. The sugar-cane grows in 
low and wann situations as high as the 
latitude of 33® ; but the climate favorable 
for its production does not extend beyond 
31® Sty, It is now cultivated to a greaJ 
extent in Louisiana : in 1829, there wer«i 
691 plantations in that state, producing 
81,000 hogsheads of 1000 pounds each. 
Oats, rye and barley are rs&ed ii!i ail the 
Northern and in the upp^ districte of the 
Southern States. Hemp, flax imd hops 
are produced of an excellent cfudlQr. 
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Hemp grows naturally in the Western portanc& exist in great abundance. Lead 
States, and hops in the Western and Mid- is found in ineuaustible quantities in 
die States. The vine has been success- Missouri. Salt, which is obtained from 
fully cultivated in various pasts of the the sea on the eastern side of the All 
Union, and the mulberry-tree grows spon- nies, is procured, on the western side man 
tmieously, and has been extensively salt spring which are numerous land go* 
planted of late years. Fruits of all kinm pious in mei^roduce, all over the West- 
of the temperate and tropical climates, em States. The supply of coal is eqnal- 
and the culinary vegetables which have ly abundant : on the west of the moun- 
been introduce from Europe, thrive tains, immense beds of bituminous coal 
here. The forest contains a ^at variety stretch for hundreds of miles through the 
of useful trees, some of which are of valley of the Mississippi ; and on the east 
^at size and height. Among the forest anthracite coal is found in various posi- 
trees are numerous species of oak, ash, tions. Gold has recently been found, in 
beech, pine, magnolia, elm, maple, considerable quantities, in ' some of the 
affording an unbounded supply of excel- Southern States. 

lent wc^ for ship-building, carpentry, 2. Political Divisions and PoptdaUon* 
cabinet work, naval stores, sugar The U. States are divided poUtically into 
(see Maple)f &c. The domestic animals twenty-fourstates, three territories and the 
are the same as those of Europe, and district of Columbia ; all of widely vrith 
they are found to thrive remaikably well, the exception of Louisiana and Missouri 
Among the wild animals there are many states and Arkansas territory, lie on the 
which bear the same name with those of east of the Mississippi. The states are 
the old continent, but which differ from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
them in their characteristics. Some of the sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
most remarkable wild animals are the bi- (fomiliarly known as the Eastern or New 
son (improperly called huffodo\ihe black England States*), New York, New Jer- 
bear, the mrisly bear, the cougar or puma sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware (Middle 
(incorrectly cdled nantter), me wild-cat, Statei^, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
the wolf^ the lynx, ^c., the Rocky moun- lina. South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
tain sheep, the moose, elk and other spe- Mississippi, Louisiana (Southern StatesJ^ 
cies of deer (q. v.), the antelope, &c.; Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illxr 
among the smaller animals, the beaver, nois and Missouri (Western States). The 
skunk, glutton, raccoon, marten, badger, territorie8areF]orida,MicbiganandArkan- 
opossum, squirrel, fox, otter, porcupine, sas. l^he regions to the west of Missouri 
&c. (See the .articles.) The birds are and lake M^higan have few inhabilants, 
numerous. Among them are the wild and have no separate governments. The 
turkey, wild pigeon, swan, wild goose whole inhabited part of the country vrith- 
and wild duck, quail, &c. ; the eagle, in the limits described in the begiiuiing 
mocking-bird, humming-bird, &c. (seethe of this article, is about 800,000 square 
i^cles), some of which are remarkable miles in extent ; and the total population, 
for the beauty of their plumage, the rich- according to the official census of 1690, 
ness and variety of their song, or the ex- is 12,858,670, of which 10,590^044 are 
cellence of their flesh. Among the rep- whites, 319,576 free colored persons, and 
tiles, the alligator, tortoise, serpents, frora, 2,009,050 riaves. The following table 
are separately described. (The woras exhibits the area in square mUes, and the 
of Michaux, Wilson, AuduTOn, Bona- population, according to five official enu- 
paite, Nuttall, Godman, treat fully of the merations, of the several states and tbrri- 
forest tree& the birds and the quadrupeds tories : — 

of the U. ot^&) ^ The minem kin^om « Foreiencre often conftMind these geogiapliieal 
IS equally nch in its productions. Iron, ^th poHtmal divisiooB, and speak 
coal, lime and salt, articles of primary im- of New England/’ dte. 
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STATES. 

Square 

nmes. 

j FOPUIiATION. 


1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1800. 

1830. 

Maine, 

New Hampshire 
Vermont, . . . 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, . 
New York, . . 
New Jersey, . 
Pennsylvania, . 
Delaware, . . . 
Maryland, . . . 
Virginia, .... 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, .... 
Alabama, . . . 
Mississippi, . . 
Louisiana, . . . 
Tennessee, . . 
Kentucky, . . 

Ohio, 

Indiana, .... 
Illinois, .... 
Missouri, . . . 
Michigan, . . . 
Arkansas, ... 
Florida, .... 
Dist. Columbia, 

32,688 

9,491 

10,212 

7,500 

1,340 

4,764 

46,085 

8,320 

44.000 
2,120 

13,960 

64.000 

48.000 

28.000 

62,000 

46.000 

45,760 

48,220 

40.000 

42.000 

39,128 

37.000 

52.000 

63.000 

40.000 

45.000 
100 

96,540 

141,885 

85,539 

378,787 

68,825 

237,946 

340,120 

184,139 

434,373 

59,096 

319,728 

747,610 

393,951 

249,073 

82,548 

73,677 

1 

151,719 

183,858 

154,465 

422,845 

69,122 

251,002 

586,050 

211,149 

602,545 

64,273 

346,824 

880,200 

478,103 

345,591 

162,686 

8,850 

105,602 

220,959 

45,365 

4,651 

215 

55J 

15,093 

228,705 

214,460 

217,895 

472,040 

76,931 

261,942 

959,049 

245,562 

810,091 

72,674 

380,546 

974,622 

555,500 

415,115 

252,433 

40,352 

76,556 
261,727 
i 406,511 
230,760 
24,520 
12,282 
19,783 
4,762 
1,062 

24,023 

298,335 

244,161 

235,764 

523,287 

83,059 

275,248 

1,372,812 

277,575 

1,049,313 

72,749 

407,350 

1,065,366 

638,829 

502,741 

340,989 

C 127,901 

1 75,448 

153,407 
420,813 
564,317 
581,434 
147,178 
55,211 
66,586 
8,896 
14,273 

33,039 

399,437 

269.388 
280,657 
610,408 

97,199 

297,675 

1,918,608 

320^» 

1,348,233 

76,748 

447,040 

1,211,405 

737,987 

581,185 

516,823 

309,527 

136,621 

215,739 

681,903 

687,917 

935,884 

343,031 

157,445 

140,455 

31,639 

30.388 
34,730 
39,834 

33.9 

10.4 

19.0 
16.6 

17.0 
QJSi 

39.4 

15.6 

28.4 
5.5 
9.7 

13.7 

15.6 

15.7 

51.5 
141.6 

80.1 

40.7 
G2.7 
22.1 
61.2 

132.1 

185.4 

110.4 

250.1 
113.3 

20.1 

Total, .... 


3,929,328 

5,309,758 

7,239,903 9,638,166 | 


33.4 


Staves, according to Jive official EnumeraHona. 


STATES. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820 

J8ao. 

Maine. 

New TTanripahirey 

158 

8 




Vermont^ 

16 




Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island, 

948 

380 

108 

48 

14 

Connecticut, 

2,764 

21,324 

11,423 

3,737 

8,887 

951 

310 

97 

23 

New York, 

20,613 

15,017 

10,088 

7(; 

New Jersey, 

12,422 

1,706 

6,153 

108,554 

346,968 

io',a5i 

7,557 

2,254 

Pennsylvania, 

795 

211 

403 

Delaware, 

4,177 

4,509 

3,292 

Maryland, 

103,036 

lli;502 

107,398 

102,994 

Virginia, 

292,627 

100,571 

107,094 

29,264 

} 

12,430 

3,417 

392;518 

425,153 

4f>9,757 

Noi^ Carolina, 

Soutii Carolina, 



Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucliy, 

133,296 

146,151 

59,699 

3,489 

13,584 

40,344 

16h;824 

196,365 

105,218 

17,088 

34,660 

44,535 

80,561 

205,017 
258,475 
149, (>56 

C 41,879 
> :i2,814 
69,064 
80,107 
126,732 

245,601 

315,401 

217,531 

117,549 

65,659 

109,588 

141,603 

165,213 

Indiana, 

133 

237 

190 


Illinois, 

Missouri, 


168 

3,011 

24 

917 

J0,2i;2 

746 

ti%(m 

32 

Michigan, 



Arkansas .... 




1,617 

4,576 

Diet. Columbia, .... 
Florida, 



3,244 

5,395 

6,377 

6,119 

15,501 

Total, 


697,6516 

896,849 

1,191,364 

I,5;i8, (K)4 

2,009,050 
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It was provided by the constitution, that 
the first census of theU. States should 
be made within three years after the first 
meeting of congress, and within eveiy 
sub^quent term of ten years, in such 
manner as they shall by law direct. The 
fiist census was accordingly taken in 1790, 
and the fifth in 1830. These several enu- 
merations furnish satis&ctory views of the 
rapid progress of population; but it is 
much to be revetted that a more uniform 
and philosophical system of classification 
of the inhabitants, with respect to age, 
has not been adopted. In this respect 
there is a great diversity among the seve- 
ral censuses ; yet there has been a gradual 
improvement, and the division adopted in 
the last is far the best, and, with respect 
to the white inhabitants, very satisfactory. 
But, in this census, there is a want of 
uniformity in the division of ages be- 
tween the white and the colored popula- 
tion — a circumstance which renders it 
very defective as a basis for comparative 
views relating to these two classes. 

The First Census. — 1790. 

In the first census, the whole population 
of the U. States was divided into only five 
classes, in which the total amount of the 
several classes was as follows : 


1. Under IG years, 802,127 

2. Of IG years and upwards, . 813,365 

3. lYee while Jeincdesj 1,475,656 

4. All other free persons except 

Indians not tojced^ 59,511 

5. Slaves, 697,696 


Total, .... 3,929,328 

The Second Census. — 1800. 

In the second census, the total popula- 
of the U. States was divided into 
twelve classes, the free white males and the 
free white females being each distributed 
into five classes, according to age, and all 
other fh;e persons, except Indians not 
taxed, forming the eleventh class, and the 
slaves the twelfth. The following state- 
ment exhibits the total amount of each of 
the several classes : 

Dree White Males. 

1. Under 10 years of age, . ^ . 715,046 

2. Of 10 and under 16 years, . . 343^650 

3. Of 16 and under 26 years, . . 393^034 

4. Of 26 and under 45 years, • • 478,520 

5. Of 45 years and upwards, . . 263^5 

Fret White Dmedts. 

6. Under 10 years of age, . . . ^ 7261,774 
Of 10 and under 16 years, . * 323^906 


8. Of 16 and under 26 years, . 403,553 

9. Of 26 and under 45 years, . 4063^07 

10. Of 45 years and upwards, . 254^1 

11. Ml other persons except In- 


dians not taxedj 110,072 

12. Slaves^ 896, M9 


Total, 5,309,758 


The Third Census. — 1810. 

In taking the third censui^ the same di- 
visions were adopted as in the second ; 
and the numbers of the several classes 
were as follows : 

JFVee White Males. 

1. Under 10 years of age, . • 1,035,278 

2. Of 10 and under 16, .... 468,183 

3. Of 16 and under 26, 547,597 

4. Of 26 and under 45, ... . 572^347 

5. Of 45 and upwards, .... 364,736 

JFVee White Females. 

6. Under 10 years of age, . . . 981,426 

7. Of 10 and under 16, ... . 448,322 

8. Of 16 and under 26, .... 561,668 

9. Of 26 and under 45, ... . 544,156 

10. Of 45 and upwards, .... 338,378 

11. AH other free persons except 

Indians not taxed^ .... 186,446 

12 . Slaves, 1 , 191 ^ 

Total, . . . 7,239,908 


The Fourth Census. — 1820. 

In the first three enumerations, ^all other 
free persons except Indians not taxed’* 
were thrown into one mass, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, and the same 
course was adopted respecting the slaves ; 
but in the fourth census, each sex of both 
these descriptions of persons was dis- 
tinguished, according to age, into four 
classes, and each sex of the n^ee white in- 
habitants was divided, as in the secmid 
and third censuses, into five classes; and, 
in addition, the number of fiiDe white 
males between rixteen and eighteen years 
was exhibited in a distinct cohimn. Per- 
sons engird in agriculture, commerce 
and manufoctures, were also distinguished 
into three sevmil classes ; and ^ forei^ers 
not naturalized” formed an additional 
class. This census gave the following 
results: 

Dee Whitt Males. 

1. Under 10 yewrs, ...... 1,345^220 

2. Of 10 and under 16, 61!S^ 

a Of 16 and under 26, ... . 776,150 

4. Of 26 and under 45, 766,083 

5. Of 45 and upwards, .... 495^065 
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JFVee fFkiie FtmdUs* 

6. Under 10 years, 14280,550 

7. Of 10 and under 16, ... • 605,348 

8. Of 16 and under 26, ... . 781,371 

9. Of 26 and under 45, 736,600 

10. Of 45 and upwards, .... 46S^788 

Slaves. 

11. Males under 14 years, . . . 343,852 

12. ^ of 14 and under 26, . 203,088 

13. of 26 and under 45, . 163,723 


14. 

it 

of 45 and upwards, . 

77,365 

15. Females under 14 years, . 

324,344 

la 

a 

of 14 and under 26, . 

202,436 

17. 

it 

of 26 and under 45, . 

152,693 

18. 

u 

of 45 and upwards, . 

70,627 



Dree Colored Persons. 


19. Males under 14 years, . . . 

47,659 

20. 

u 

of 14 and under 26, . 

24,048 

21. 

u 

of 26 and under 45, . 

23,450 

22. 

it 

of 45 and upwards, . 

17,613 

23. Females under 14 years, . 

45,898 

24. 

it 

of 14 and under 26, . 

28,800 

25. 

u 

of 26 and under 45, . 

27,181 

2a 

it 

of 45 and upwards, . 

18,881 


27. ^ other persons except In- 

^ dians not taxed^ 4,631 


Total, .... 9,638,166 

28. Dree white males between 16 

and 18, 182,205 

29. foreigners not naturedizedj 53,687 

30. Persons engaged in agricul- 

ture, 2,070,646 

31. Persons engaged in com- 

merce, 72,493 

32. Persons engaged in manu- 

factures, 349,506 

The Fifth Census. — 1830. 

In the fifth census, a new division of 
white persons has been adopted, each sex, 
under twenty years, being distributed into 
quinquennial ^visions, and above twenty, 
into decennial divisions, while each sex 
of free colored persons and slaves is di- 
vided into six classes. This census ^ves 
the following results : 

fFkite Persons. 

^ Males. Females. 

Under 5 years, 97^194 920,104 

Of 5 and under 10, 78S^637 751,649 

10 « 15, 671,688 6^,063 

15 « 20, 575,614 507,713 

20 ^ 30, 952,902 915,662 

30 << 40, 5924S96 55^565 

40 ^ 50, 309,370 355,425 

50 ^ 60, 230,500 225,928 

60 70, 134;910 180,866 


Of70 and under 80, 58,136 58,034 

80 ^ 90, 15,945 174^72 

90 100, 1,993 2^ 

Upwards, 274 234 

Total, 5,357,102 5,172,942 

Total whites, 10,530,044 

Free Colored Persons. 

Males. Females. 

Under 10 years, 48,737 47^^ 

Of 10 and under 24, 43,126 48,125 

24 « 36, 27,629 32,504 

36 « 55, 22,2® 24fm 

55 « 100, 11,475 13,369 

Upwards, 266 361 

Total, 153,443 166,133 

Total free colored, 319,576 

Slaves. 

Males. Females. 

Under 10 years, 353,845 347,506 

Of 10 and under 24, 313,676 308,793 

24 “ 36, 185,654 186,082 

36 “ 55, 118,996 111,753 

55 “ 100, 41,456 41,422 

Upwards, 718 668 

Total, 1,012,8^ "^,228 

Total slaves, 2,00{),050 

Total population, 12,858,670 

J^umher of Deaf and Dumb Pentons. 

WHITES. 

Under 14 years of age, 1652 

Upwards of 14 and under 25, .... 190,5 
Upwards of 2.5, 

53«i 

Bi/ACKS. 

Under 14, 273 

Under 25 246 

Upwards, 224 

713 

Total, 610^) 

Blind Persons. 

Whites, ,‘1974 

Blacks, , , 1470 

Total, 5444 

jIHens, 107,832 


These facts give the following results il- 
lustrative of the density and aistribution 
of the population : — Number of inhabitants 
to a square mile in the U. States, 16 ; in 
New England, 20B ; in the Michlle States, 
d6L3 } in the Southern States^ 7 ; in Mas- 
sachusetts, 81 ; in New Yo^ 41.5 ; in 
Pennsylvania, SOB; in Ohio, 34 ; in 
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Illiiiou,3; in the Western States, 11. In 
England, the density of the population is 
about 230 persons to the square mile ; in 
France, ; in Germany, it varies from 
100 to 200.* The number of Indians 
within the U. States was estimated, in 
1890, at about 313,000, of which upwards 
of 215,000 were to the west of tlie limits 
above described as inhabited by the 


whites ; but measures have since been in 
progress for removing those within the 
limits of the states to a region on the 
western borders of Arkansas territorr; 
and we have no certain data as to the 
actual number now remaining within the 
settled parts of the U. States. Many of 
those who remain have become so 
much intermingled with blacks, that they 


*The following curious speculations concern- 
ing the future progress of the population of the 
American continent are deserving of attention. 
They are taken from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
now publishing in Edinburgh^ article America. 
** Humboldt gives the following estimate of the 
entire population of America in 1823 : 


Whites, 13,471,000 

Indians, 8,610,000 

S slaves, . 6,000,000 > 

Negroes,^ free, .. 1,433;000 ^ 

Mixed races, 6,428,000 

34,942,000 


Proportion. 
38 per cent. 
25 

19 

18 


Jf we assume the annual ratio of increase to be two 
per cent, per annum upon the whole, the entire 
population in 1830 will be about 40,000,000, dis- 
tributed as follows >— 


Brazil, 3,000,000 British Amer- 

Colombia, 2,860,000 ica, 1,870,000 

T-a Plata, 560,000 Hayti, 935,000 

Peru, 1,740,000 Spanish islands, 800,000 

Bolivia, 1,200,000 French Ameri- 

Chile, 1,200,000 ca, . 224,000 

Para^ay, '250,000 Danish America, 40,000 

Banua Oriental, 100,000 Dutch America, 114,000 

Cuatimala, 2,000,000 Independent 

Mexico, 8,000,000; Indians, 1,400,000 

C. States, 12,000,0001 


The black population of America forms three 
:j:roups, the centres of which are in the southern 
parts of the U. States, in the West India islands, 
and in the eastern parts of Brazil ' 


IT. Stales, 2,000,000 

West Indies, .2,400,000 

Brazil 2,800,000 

7,200,000 


'llic nunitK^r of blacks in all other parts of Ameri- 
ca probably does not amount to 100,000.— -One 
of the most interesting questions connected with 
America, relates to the increase and probable 
amount, at a future period, of its inhabitants. It 
was the astonishing progp'ess of the U. States that 
first clearly unfolded the principles on which the 
multiplication of human bein^ depends. We 
know with certainty that a prosperous community, 
possessing abundance of unoccupied land, will 
double its numbers in 25 [23] years, without any 
aid from emigration ^ and as ti!e scale ascends in 
a geometrical ratio, a ^ort time necessarily pro- 
duces a wonderful change. It is to be observed^ 
however, that the whites, possetsiiw the advan- 
tages of superior industry, order, apaforethought, 
naturally iacmie faster than tlie ether classes. 
In the U. S^rtes, this part of the populatieii in- 
creases at the rsdeof ttuee per eeni. |5|j| per an- 
iiotti \ and when the Spantsii Amevi^ rafwd>lics 
have aettled down into a tranquil state, thM is no 
doubt that their white inhabitants will walttply at 


the same rate. The Mexican Indians, and prob- 
ably the Peruvians, have also been increasing, 
but slowly, while nearly all the independent 
tribes have been mouldering away. The black 
peculation does not maintain its numbers in the 
West Indies : it is rather increasing in Brazil, 
and in the U. States it grows rapidfy. Setting 
^ide the West Indies, where the negroes do not 
increase, and attending to the continent merely, 
let us take the number of each class as it sUmds 
at present, and see what the result will be in a 
course of years, assuming the rate of increase to 
be three per cent, for the whites, one and a half 
per cent, for the negroes, and one per cent, for 
the civilized Indians. If the whole population is 

40.000. 000 at present, the continents whites will 
be about 16,000,000, the Indians about 9,500,000, 
the negroes 5^000,000, and the mixed race 

7.000. 000. In Spanish America^ it may be as- 
sumed that the mixed race, consisting almost en- 
rirely of mestizoes, will merge into the white, and 
increase nearly in the same ratio. We shall 
therefore add five sevenths of the former to the 
latter, which will raise the whites to 21,000,000. 

Number of whites in 1830, 21,000,000 

« 1855, 42,000,000 

« 1880, 84,000,000 

1906, 168,000,000 

1930, 336,000,000 

As the difficulty of providing for the growing 
annual increment of inhabitants must mcrease 
with the magnitude of the population, let us as- 
sume that, at the end of a century, the rate of in- 
crease falls to two per cent. The period of 
doubling will then be thirty-six years. 

Number of whites in 1966, 672,000,000 

2002, 1,344,000,000 

2050, 2,380,000,000 

Thus, in two centuries, the whites now in Ameri- 
ca would multiply to a mass of people three 
times as great as are at present on the whole sur- 
face of we globe. TTie new continent, though 
less than half the size of the old, contains at least 
an equal quantity of useful soil, and much more 
than an ^ual amount of productive power. Of 
the 31,000,000 of square miles which compose 
the three eastern continents, we cannot find that 
the productive soil constitutes so mqph as one 
third, and of that third a part is poor. Now, in 
eslimating the usefiil soil of America, we r^ect, 
'1. all the region northward of the Isultude of53^, 
amounting to 2.600,000 square mites : 2. a belt 
of barren land about 300 miles broad by 1000 in 
length, or 300,000 square miles, lying on the east 
side of the Rocky mountains^ 3. a belt of arid hMid, 
of rimilar extenu sitoathd on the east ride of iim 
Andes, between 24* and 40^ of soulb l^tnde t 
4. the desert shore of Pern, equal lo tOO^OOO 
sdoare miles ; 0 . an extent of lOCUMO sqf|$ie 
miles^ for tlio svM country of CaSfeni&a «ed 
Soaoirai and 6. an extent of 500/Ktt^ nfnnio 
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may be more properly deeignated ae col- 
ored peracttiB than as Indiuis. (See /a- 
dimSf American; Indian Languages of 
America; and Tiulakees*) 

T\nsks wUh a Population of more than 

dUvU* 

Maine. Massachusetts. 

Pordand 12,601 Boston, • • . 61,392 
__ Salem, . . . 13,886 

JftM Han^shxre. Charlestown, 8,787 
Portsmouth, 8,082 New Bedford, 7,592 
Dover, • • . 5,449 Gloucester,. « 7,513 


Nantucket, • • 7,202 
Springfield, • ^784 
Lowell,(1832)10,000 
Newburypor^ ^388 
Lynn,. .... 6,138 
Cmnbridge, • 6^071 
Taunton, • • • 6,045 
Roxbury, . . • 5,249 
Marblehead, . £sl50 
Middleboro*, . 5,008 

Rhode Mand. 
Providence, 16,882 


Newport,. 

ScUuate, . 
Warwick, 

Cormectieul. 

New Haven, 10,678 
Hartford, . . . 9,789 
Middletown, . 6,882 
Norwich,. . . 5,169 

Mew York. 

New York, 203,007 
Brooklyn, . 15,396 


miles for the summits of the Andes and the 
southern eztremi^ of Patagonia. These make 
an aggregate of 3,900,000 square miles, which, 
deducted from 13,900,000, the whole surface of 
the American continent, leaves 10^000,000 square 
miles as the quantity of useful soil. Now, what 
relation does the fruitfulness of the ground bear to 
the latitude of the place ? The productive pow- 
era of the soil depend on two circumstances, 
heat and moisture \ and these increase as we ap- 
proach the ^uator. First, the warm regions of 
the globe yield larger returns of those plants 
wU^ they have in common with the temperate 
zones 5 and, next, they have peculiar plants, which 
afford a much greater proportion of nourishment 
from the same extent of surface. Thus maize, 
which produces 40 or 50 for I in France, pro- 
duces 150 for 1, on an average, in Mexico 5 and 
Humboldt computes that an arpent (five sixths 
of an acre), which will scarcely support two 
men when sown with wheat, will support fitly 
when planted with bananas. From a considera- 
tion or these and other facts, we infer that the 
nutritive powers of the soil will be pretty correct- 
ly indicated by combining the ratios of the heat 
and moisture, expressing the former of these in 
degrees of the centigrade scale. 


Latitude. 

GO® 

45 

0 


n.u«tuM jdiii 

Inches. 

16 

29 

96 




7 

14 


112 4 

406 15 

2688 100 


Thus the same extent of ground which supports 
four persons at the latitude of 60^ would support 
fifteen at the latitude of 45^, and 100 at the equa- 
tor. But the food preferred will not always be 
that which the land yields in greatest abundance 5 
and the power of the human frame to sustain 
labor is greatly diminished in hot climates. On 
these grounds, we shall consider the capacity of 
the land to support population as proportional to 
the third power of me cosine for the latitude. It 
will therefore stand thus ; 

Latitude, (P 15® 30® 45® 60® 

Productiveness,.. .100 90 65 . 35 12^ 

Assuming that the number of persons vdiom a 
square mile can sustain without pressure iii 150 
at ^e latitude of 50®, we have ^ as the sum 
wfaichexpresses Ihe productiveness of this paral- 
lel. Thra, taldi^, for the sake of simplldty, 36 
as the index of the ^productiveness of the usefiil 
soil beyond 30® Ih America, and 85 as that of the 
country within the parallel of 30® on each side of 
die Muator. we have about 4^100,000 square miles, 
^ Wpoftiug aOO p^rsami, a^ 
'?^!SlMOft#|uafe wiles, ea^ capable of sutmrt- 
uf 490 persons, ft follows that, if the natural re- 


sources of America were fully developed, it would 
afford sustenance to 3,600,000,000 ol inhabitants, 
a number five times as g^at as the entire mass oif 
human beings existing at present upon the globe. 
And, what is more su^rising, there is every prob- 
ability that this prodigious population will be in 
existence within mree, or, at most, four centuries. 
The imagination is lost in contemplating a state 
of things which will make so great and rapid a 
change in the condition of the world. We almost 
fancy that it is a dream; and yet the result is 
based on principles quite as certain as those 
which govern the conduct of men in their ordinary 
pursuits. There are many elements of disorder 
now operating in Spanish America, but these are 
merely the dregs lefl by the old Spanish despot- 
ism ; and the Anglo-American republic is a pole- 
star to guide the people in their course towards 
fireedom and prosperity. Nearly all social im- 
provements spring from (he reciprocal infiuence 
of condensed numbers and diffused intelligence. 
What, then, will be the state of society in America 
two centuries hence, when a thousand or two 
thousand millions of civilized men arc crowded 
into a space comparatively so narrow, and when 
this immense mass of human beings speak only 
two languages ! We take for granted that the 
Portuguese will merge into the Danish ; and it is 
clear to us that the Russian will never obtain a 


footing in the new world. Such a state of things 
may be said to undo the curse of Babel, and re- 
store the great mass of mankind to their pristine 
facility of intercourse ; for the languages spoken 
by the communities of Europe and Asia will be as 
unimportant then, in the general scale of the globe , 
as the dialects of Hungary, Finland and Bohe- 
mia are in Europe at this day. History shows 
that wealth, power, science, literature, all follow 
in the train of nuntbers, general intelligence and 
freedom. The same causes which transferred 
the sceptre of civilization from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile to Western Europe, must, in 
the course of no loagjperiod^carry it from the latter 
to the plains of the Mississippi and the Amazon. 
Society, after all, is in its infancy ; the habitable 
world, when its productive powers are regarded, 
may be said hitlKUlo to have been an untenaiitc<l 
waste. If any one suspects us of drawing on our 
fan^, we wwd request him to examine thor- 
oughly the comfitton and past profgnms of the 
North American republic. him look at its 
amaxtug auddes in imeltostoe .4^ social 

improvements t «t.jie indestriielime Ifttofijr ; and, 
above sdl, at the 

lattoni wd let hba fim oMiioii to him- 

onoecupim 
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. 34 ^ 
. 11,405 
*. . 9^ 
Buffido, . • • 6,653 

Utica, 8,333 

Fishkill, . . . 8,292 
Johnstown, . 7,700 
Gates,* .... 7,484 
Manlius, . . . 7,375 
Poughkeepsie, 7,232 
Salina, .... 6,9!^ 
Brighton,* . . 6,519 
Newburgh, . 6,424 
Hempstead, . 6,215 
Seneca,. . . . 6,161 
Bethlehem,. . 6,092 
Brookhaven, . 6,095 
Sempronius, . 5,705 
Onondaga, • . 5,668 
Huntington, . 5,582 
Hudson, . . . 5,395 
EUisburgh, . . 5,292 
Ithaca, .... 5,270 
Hector, .... 5,212 
Dryden, . . . 5,206 
Oyster Bay, . 5Ap3 
Canandaigua, 5yf^ 
Schoharie, , . 5,146 
New Paltz, . . 5,105 
Lenox, .... 5,03^) 
Warwick, . . 5,013 


Albany, . 
Troy, . . 
Rocnester, 


DdaJUmt. 

Wilmington, . ^628 
Mairyland^ 

Baltimore, . 80,625 

District of Columbia. 

Washington, 18,827 
Georgetown, 8,441 
Alexandria, . 8,263 

Virginia. 

Richmond, . 16,060 
Norfolk, . . . 9,816 
Petersburg, . 8,322 
Wheeling, . . 5,221 

South Carolina. 
Charleston, 30,289 

Georgia. 

Savannah, . . 7,303 
Augusta, . . . 6,696 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans, 46,310 

Tennessee. 

Nashville, . . 5,566 


JSreio Jersey. 

Newark, , . 10,953 
New Bruns- 
wick, , . . 7,8531 
Paterson, . . , 7,731 


Kentucky. 

Louisville, . 10,352 
Lexington, . . 6,104 

Ohio. 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 167,811 
Pittsburg, . 17,000 
Lancaster, , . 7,704 
Reading, . , . 5,859 


Cincinnati (1831), 

28,014 

Missouri. 

St. Louis, . . 5,852 


There arc a number of towns described 
*n the early volumes of this work, which 
were printed before the census of 1830 
was taken. We take this opportunity to 
give their population acco^ing to that 
e,en8us, with that of a few in later 
volumes. 


Andover, Mass., 4,540 

Annapolis, Md., 2,623 

Adlsns, Ohio, 7^ 

Au^sta, Me., 3,980 

BaUston Spa, N. Y., . . . 2,113 

Bennington, Vt, ..... 3,419 


^ The vilim of Rochester is siutated in the 
fownsHips of Gates and Brighum. 


Brii^ton, Mass., 073 

Brunswick, Me., 8^747 

Burlington, Vt., 3j696 

Carlisle, Penn., 2JSSi3 

Castine, Me., 1,155 

Chillieothe, Ohio, 2^846 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

Columbia, 8. C., 3^0 

Columbus, Ohio, 2,437 

Concord, N. H., 3,727 

Crown Point, N. Y., . . • 2,041 
Detroit, Michigan, .... 2^222 

Dover, Del., 3,416 

FayetteviUe, N. C., 5^ 

Fran^ort, Ky., 1,680 

Frederick, Md., 4,427 

Fredericksburg, Va., . . . 3^307 
Germantown, Penn., . . . 4,B42 

Guilford, Conn., 2,344 

Hagerstown, Md., ^371 

Hanover, N. H., 2361 

Indianapolis, Ind., .... 1^00 
Lebanon, New, N. Y., . . 2,695 

Lexington, Mass., 1^41 

Litchfield, Conn., 4,458 


There are in the U. States 205 towns 
with a population of upwards of 3000 
and less than 5000 inhabitants, 64 with 
upwards of 5,000 and less than 10,000, 
and 20 with upwards of 10,000. 


3. Commerce^ Manufactures^ Jlgricul- 
turej and Mechanic .ms. — ^We have al- 
ready treated, at considerable length, of 
the commerce and agriculture of the U. 
States, in the articles Commerce of the 
Worlds AgricvUvrcj and Horticutturej to 
which we refer the reader for further in- 
formation on these subjects. The follow- 
ing tables will serve to show, in some 
degree, the progress of the commerce of 
the country, and the nature of the articles 
exported and imported. 


Commerce of the Colonies. 

Szports to Imports firoui 
G. Britain. G. Britain. 


1701, £309496 £343,828 

1710, 249,816 293;662 

1720, 468,190 319,705 

1730, 662;586 * 536,862 . 

1740, 718,418 8131,884 

1750, 804,770 1,313,076 

1760, 761,101 2^1466 

1770, 1,015438 3,735475 

1773, 1469432 1479,416 


It iliould lie raoDHoke^ in regerd to tkia 
table, that tbwe was a vety aetive tmde 
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kept up with other countries by the colo- 
nies, though prohibited by the navigation 
laws of Great Britain. 

Estunaled Value of the Domestic and For- 
ts^ Produce exported from the U, 
iSStotea to Foreign Countries, during 
each Year, from 1790 to 1830 ; each Year 
ending on the 30th September. 


Year. 


1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


Articles, tlie 
Growth, I’ro- 
■(luce or Man- 
ufacture of 
the U. States. 


Dollars. 


I Articles, the 
[Growth, Pro- 
liiice or Man- 
ufacture of 
Foreign 
Countries re- 
exported. 

Dollars. 


40,764,097 

29,850,206 

28. . 527.097 
33,142,522 
31,840,903 
47,473,204 
36,708,189 
42,205,961 
41,467,477 
42,-387,002 
41,253,727 
48,699,-592 

9,43:1,546 

31,405,702 

42,3(J6,675 

4.5,294,04,3 

30,032,105) 

25,008,1.52 

6,782,272 
45,974,403 
64,781,896 
68,31:3,500 
73,8.54,4.37 
50,976,a38 
51,683,640 
43,671,894 
4f), 874, 079 
47,15.5,408 
50,64!),.500 
66,944,745 

63.0. 5.5.710 
58,921,691 
50,921,669 
55,700,193 
59,462,0:^1 


26v300,000 

27.000. 000 
;l3,000,000j 
4.5,52.3,000 
49,1.30,877 
46,642,721 
:35,774,971 
i:3,.594,072 
36,231,597 
53,17!1,019 
G0,2a3,2:3(; 
59, (>4:3,558 
12,95)7,414 
20,797,-5:3 1 

24, :3S)1,25)5 
16,022,75)0 

8,451.5,127 
2,847,845 
145,169 
6,58:3,3.50 
17,138,5.56 
15), .358,061) 
19,42(>,61)6 
19,1().5,68:3 
18,008,029 
21,302,488 
22,286,202 

27.. 54:i,(»22 

25, :3:37,1.57 
:32,.590,643 
24,539,612 
23,40-3,1.36 
21,55)5,017 
16,658,478 
14s387,479 


Total Value of ^ 
the Exports 
from the 17 
States. 


Dollars. 

20,205,156 

19,012,041 

20.7.53.05) 8 

26.109. . 572 
.33,026,2.33 
47,989,472 
67,064,079 
56,850,206 
(i I, .527, 05)7 
78,6(>5,.522 

70.5) 71,780 
5)4,115,925 
72,48:3,1(50 
.5.5,800,0:3:3 
77,699,074 
5)5, .566,021 

101 ,.5.36,96:3 
108,84.3,1.50 
22,4:30,960 
52,203,2.3:5 
66,7.57,970 
61,316,8:5.3 
.38, .527, 2.36 

27.8.5.5.5) 97 
6,927,4 1 1 

.52,-5.57 753 
81,920,452 

82.671. . 569 
9.3,281,1.3:5 
70,142,521 
69,691,669 
64,9r4,:5‘28 
72,160,281 

74.699.0. 30 
7.5,986,(>.57 

99.. 5:3.5.388 
77,-59.5:322 
82:324 827 
72.516786 

72. , *3.58 671 
7.3,8491.508 


The following statement for the year 
1831 shows the nature of t)ie domestic 

exports : 


Summary Statement of the Value of (he 
Exports of the Growthy Produce and 
Manufacture of the U, StateSy during 
the Year commencing on the Isi of Oc- 
tohery 1830, and ending on the SOth of 
September y 1831. 

THE SEA. 

Fisheries — 

Dried iisb, or cod fisheries, . $625,393 
Pickled fish, or river fislierics, 

— herring, shad, salmon. 


mackerel, 304,441 

Whale and other fish oil, . . . 554,440 

Spermaceti oil, 53,526 

WhaJcbono, 133,842 

Spermaceti candles, 217,830 


THE FOREST. 

Skins and furs, 750,938 

Ginseng, . 115,928 


Product cf Wood — 

Stavc‘S, shingles, hoards, and 

iievvn timher, 1,467,0(>5 

Otlier lumlier, • • . 2J4,105 

jMasts and spars, . W, 7,806 


Oak bark and otlier tlye-sudfs, 99,1 16 
All inanufiic.tures ot* wood, . , 275,219 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin, 

and tiir[)cntinc*, 397, <>87 

Asb(‘s, pot and pt^arl, 1K35,<>I3 


Ai.an i i/i'L lu . 

Product of ^'Inimals— 

He-ef, tallow, bide:-, nod bni n . 

(‘drattl(\ ^21^9^''.: 

IbitliT and 

Pork (picMrd;. i.jfd, 

li^ o hog'^, i ..rii J j I 

Horses ;ni{l innii . . ‘MrgOI ) 

Slu-op, .nj!*'.' 


I eg fit tide rood - 
Wheat, ..... 

Flour, . 

lufliau corn 

Indian nicak ... . . , 

Kye nnvd, ; j 

oats, aiiil (‘'d-'s »' -oiiiii 
grain and pul.^'% , n igg; t - 

Hiscuir, f*r ship hri---', 

iVaatoe.-; 1?,?', 

Apples, 3Lnc 

Itice, 

Tobacco, d,892,3^"i 

Cotton, 2.5.28! Vt92 

Flaxseed, 2\6ytf7(> 

Hops, 2<i,(k>l 

Brown sugar, iO,U)5 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Soap, and tallow candles, . . . $643,252 


Leather, boots and shoes, .... 290,937 

Household furniture, 229,231 

Coaches and other carriages, . . 49,490 

Hats, 353,013 

Saddleiy, 39,440 

Wax, 114,017 

Spirits from grain, beer, ale, 

and porter, 141,794 

Snuff and tobacco, 292,475 

Lead, . 7,008 

Linseed oil and spirits turj>cntine, 54,092 

Cordage, 0,109 

Iron, pig, bar, and nails, 02,376 

castings, 21,827 

, all manufactures of, .... 149,438 

Spirits from molasses, 34,509 

Sugar, refined, 215,794 

Chocolate, 1,965 

Gunpowder, 102,033 

(/ 0 [ipernnd brass, 55,755 

Medicinal drugs, 104,700 

Cotton Goods — 

Printed or colored, 90,931 

White, 947,932 

\ankeeiKS, 2,397 

3'\visi, yarn, and thread, .... 17,221 

All Ollier manidiictures ojj . . . 0J,832 

Flax and Hemp — 

(doth and tfiread, 231 

Hags, and all inaimlac lures ol^ 2,599 

Wi.'aring ap|)an'!, .59,749 

Cornbs an<l buttons,, . 120,217 

Hnishes .3,947 

Hi I ban I tables ami apparatus, . 2, .34.3 

I bnbrelia.s .-iiid parasols, .... 29,580 

i.( afhrr an<l inonxMM) skins, not 

sold [)er lb 58,140 

Ihinting prt‘ss(‘s and type, . . . 8,713 

[Musical iiistruinents, 10,900 

Htioks and maps, 3.5,009 

Hapi‘r and laber stationery, . , .55,121 

I'aints and varnisli, 22,022 


Vinegar, $7,178 

Earthen and stone ware, 7,378 

Fire engines and apparatus, . . . 5,630 

Manufactures of glass, 102,736 

of tin, 3,909 

— of pewter and lead, 6,422 

of marble and stone, 3,588 

of gold and silver, 

and gold leaf, . 3,464 


Gold and silver coin, 2,058,474 

Artificial flowers and jewelry, . . 11,439 

Molasses, 948 

Trunks, 5,326 

Brick and lime, 4,412 

Salt, 26,848 


ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED. 

Manufactured, 394,681 

Other articles, 715,311 

RECAPITULATION. 

Products of the sea, 1,889,472 

forest, 4,203,477 

agriculture, . . . 47,201,433 

Manufactures, 0,752,083 

Articles not enumerated, .... 1,109,992 

Total, .... 61,277,057 
Deduct gold and silver coin, . 2,058,474 


Total produce and manu- 
facture of the TJ. States,. . $59,218,583 

The exports of foreign produce for the 
same period amounted to $20,033,526. 

Value of Merchandise imported into the 
U. States from 1821 to 1830. 


1821, $02,585,724 

1823, 77,579,267 

1825, 90,340,075 

1827, 79,484,068 

1829, 74,492,527 

1830, 70,870,920 


In 1831, the value of imports was 
$103,191,124 ; of exports, as above 
given, $81,310,583. 


. and Foruo'it Tonnage employed in the Coastings Foreign and Fishing 

Trafle, from 1790 to 1825. 






Jlmerirnn Vessels, 


Foreign Vessels. 


l’nrcli;n 'I’rjulr, 

'rraik. 

l'’ish«ries. 

'I'oiai. 


1790 

;{54,7(J7 

I(j;l,775 

. 28,:14H 

486,890 . 

106,654 

1795 

580,277 

171,918 

34,102 

7864297 

56,832 

IHOO 

<iH»,H7J 

228,496 

26,439 

937,806 

121,403 

1805 

922,298 

284,8(3 

59,445 

14266,606 

87,842 

1810 

908,713 

324,037 

31,491 

1,264,241 

80,316 

jai5 

700,500 

375,207 

334223 

1,108,930 

217,413 

1820 

aoi, 2 si 

660,370 

69,423 

. 1,531,406 

78,859 

1825 

814,854 

722,916 

81,443 

1,619,213 

89,481 
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Tliis table is that fiirniahed by the records 
of the treasury department ; but it appears 
that there was a slight misconception in 
regard to the real amount of the tonnage 
ofme U. States until on account of 
an omission to deduct the losses, sales 
and condemnations for several years. The 
apparent aggregate of tonnage, without 
correction, for the year 1829, was 
1,818,490; but the real aggregate, after 
making the correction, was 1,260,798 tons, 
of which 650,143 was employed in for- 
eign trade, and 610,655 in coasting trade 
and fishery. In 1831, the amount of the 
tonnage is stated at 1,191,776, of which 
the registered tonnage was 576,475 tons, 
and the enrolled 615,301. The following 
remaiks are from a report of a committee 


of the New York convention of fi-iends of 
domestic industry (1831): — ^‘‘The mat 
improvements made in shipbuilding of late 
years, by combining the carriage of large 
burdens with fast sailing, have given this 
country a decided advantage over all oth- 
ers in the despatch of business ; w^hence^ 
it mav be inferred that the U. States g^ 
in celerity, in the performance of effective 
duty, and the preference obtained in the 
freighting business, at least one fifth over 
their most judicious competitors (the^ 
British); so that it would not be extrava-*" 
gant to estimate the 1,260,798 tons of 
American shipping as equivalent, at one 
fifth gain, to 1,512,957 tons of that of 
other nations. It may be remarked here, 
that the magnitude and extent of the 
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American bays, rivers and lakes call into 
existence two descriptions of boats, un- 
known in Europe, which navigate the 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tombigbee, and 
other large rivers of the \\est and south, 
with their tributaiy waters. These boats 
carry from thirty to fifty tons, and ai*e 
to be seen in countless numbers on the 
Mississippi and Ohio especially, and are 
not licensed or noticed in the custom-house 
reports. By a conjectural estimate, they 
amount to from 150 to 200,000 tons. To 
4hese may be added the coal boats of the 
Susquehanna, Delaware, Lehigh, Schuyl- 
kill and Lackawaxen, which this year 
delivered 200,000 tons of coal at Phila- 
delphia, Baltimora and New York. The 
coal trade employed last year 1172 coast- 


ing vessels, measuring 100,966 tons. The 
steam-boat tonnage is now 75,000 tons^ 
having greatly increased witliin the hat 
two Years.” Such, indeed, has been frie 
rapid growth of manufactures, and the 
OTeat developement of internal resources^ 
mat, while the foreign trade of the U« 
States has been nearly stationary for a 
number of years, the coasting Utide has 
steadily increased at a rapid pace: the 
country, in fact, forms a great island, sur- 
rounded by the Mississippi, the lakes and 
the ocean, intersected by navigable rivers 
and canals, and furnishing such a variety 
of natural productions as to afford, in 
miniature, a picture of the commerce of 
the world. 
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It has been the policy of the U. States, for 
the last seventeen years, to encoun^ do* 
mestic manufactures ; and the tariliB of 
1816, 1824, 1828 and 1^2 have been con* 
structed with reference to that principle. 
On the termination of the thr^ years’ 
war with Great Britain, in 1814, it was 
found that the restrictive system which 
had preceded it, and the necessities at- 
tending the war itself had created and 
f^ered a new and more extensive manu- 
facturing interest than had before existed. 
The capital thus vested has been pro- 
tected by heavy duties upon the importa- 
tion of such articles, the produce of the 
manufactures of foreign countries, as 
would interfere with the permanent 
growth and stability of the manuftcturing 
establishments tlius brought into being. 
The cotton crop of the U. States at 
present amounts to 1,038,347 bales, or 

376.000. 000 lbs. : in 1816, it was 68,000,000 
lbs. The number of cotton mills is 795, 
with 1^246,503 spindles, and 33,506 looms, 
producing annually 230,461,990 yards of 
clofo, consuming 77,757,316 lbs. of cot- 
ton, and empWing 18,539 men, 38,927 
women, and 4691 children under twelve 
years of age : annual value of manufac- 
tured articTes, $26,000,000 : the quantity 
of cotton go^s printed is estimated at 

40.000. 000 yards : about one third of the 
goods manufactured are bleached : the 
number of hand-weavers is not more than 
5000. (See Cotton Mani^iicture.) The num- 
ber of sheep is estimated at 20,000,000, pro- 
ducing 50,000,000 lbs. of wool annually ; 
value of cloth manufiictured, $40,000,000 ; 
persons employed, 50,000. Of glass, por- 
celain, and other manufactures in clay, 
there are annually produced articles to the 
value of about $3,000,000, the manufac- 
ture of which empldys 2140 persons. The 
annual value of trie paper manufactured 
is estimated at $7,000,000; of chemical 
articles used in manu&ctiires, about 
$1,000^000, in 30 chemical establish- 
ments. Hats and caps are manufactured 
to the value of $10,500,000, occupying 

18.000 laborers. Cabinet ware manufac- 
tured to the annual value of $10,000,000, 
employing 15,000 workmen. Of iron 
were mime, in 239 furnaces, in 1830, 
191,536 tons,* converted into 112,866 tons 
of bar-iron, and 28,273 tons of cast- 
ings, which give an aggregate value of 
$13^329,760, empIoyiM $^,254 hands. 
Quantity of salt manumctured, 4,444,929 
bushels (besides which 5,901,157 bushels 
were imported during 1831, chiefly from 

^ Erroneously stated, in our article Iron, at 

50.000 tons. 


Great Britain). Lead, from U. Stat^ 
mines at Fever river and in Missouri, in 
18W, 14,541,310 lbs. (in 1831, the quanti- 
ty was only 6,449,080 lbs.). Sugar, from 
the cane, 100,000,000 lbs. (with 5,000,000 
gallons of molasses), the whole consump- 
Son of the country being 176,000,000: 
150 steam-engines are employed on the 
sugar plantations; and there are about 
40 sugv refineries in the U. States. The 
inspections of flour and meal for 1831 
give the following results : 3,117,112 bbls. 
wheat flour, 37JSS9 bbls. lye flour, 17,337 
hhds. and 56,496 bbls. of Indiian com 
meal. The whale fishery employed, in 
1831, 102,500 tons of shipping, yielding 

110.000 bbls. of sperm oil, and 115,000 
bbls. of whale oil, with 100,000 lbs. of 
whalebone : about 2,500,000 lbs. of sperm 
candles are manufactured : the annual 
product of the whale fishery is about 
$3,500,000. (See ffhale Fishery.) Within 
a few years, the consumption of coal for 
fuel has greatly increased in this country ; 
and the anthracite coal, which is found 
on the eastern side of the Alleghanies, has 
been much used for this purpose : in 1820, 
the quantity mined was 365 tons of 28 
bushels ; in 1823, 5823 ; in 1826, 48,047 ; 
in 1830, 174,925. In 1824, gold to the 
value of $50()0, the product of the South- 
ern States,! was received at the mint of 
the U. States ; in 1830, $466,000, and in 
1831, $496,000, from the same source. 
The whole annual value of the produce 
of the commerce, manufactures and agri- 
culture of the U. States has been estimat- 
ed at from 1,200,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 
An inspection of the table of articles of 
domestic growth and manufactures ex- 
ported in 1831, will give some indications 
on this subject. 

4. Comtitidion^ Administration, Finances 
The government of the U. States is a rep- 
resentative democracy, in which the peo- 
ple intrust the administration of aflairs 
to executive and legislative oflicers of 
their choice. The powers of these offi- 
cers are strictly defined by a written act. 
the constitution, which was framed by the 
people, through their delegates, adopted 

t The gold region extends from the Potomac 
into Alabama ; and gold has also been recently 
found in Tennessee. There are, at present, about 

50. 000 laborers employed, partly in washings and 
partly in mines. The wnole value of the gold 
produced h^ been estimated at ^5, 000, 000 annu- 
ally, which is chiefly exported to Europe, where 
gold boars a higher price, in proportton to silver, 
than in the U. States. It is also said that there 
are proofs of these imnes having been formerly 
worked, pieces of maebmery ana cruey»ies, much 
superior to the Hessian crawles now in use, hav* 
ing been found there. 
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^ them, and can be altered only by them. 
The confederation consists of a number 
of states, united together so as to ferm a 
federal republic, in which each state re- 
serves its intenid legislation, and leaves to 
the representatives of the whole people, 
in general congress, the adjustment of the 
relative claims of the memoers ; the levy- 
ing, direction and government of the com- 
mon force of the confederation ; the re- 
quisition of subsidies for the support of 
this force ; the making of peace and war ; 
the entering into treaties; the regulation 
of commerce, &c. The government rests 
on the basis of a full, fair and e^ual rep- 
resentation, the elective franchise being 
nearly universal. (See our articles Con- 
stUuhon of the Untied States^ Congress of 
ike United States, President of the United 
States, Courts of the United States, and 
Elections.) In the executive administration 
of the government, the president is assist- 
ed by the several heads of departments, 
who hold their offices at his will. 1. The 
department of state was created by an act 
of congress ofSept. 15, 1789 : by a previ- 
ous act of July 1789, it was denomi- 
nated the ‘‘department of foreign aflSiirs 
and it embraces what, in other govern- 
ments, are styled the “ department of for- 
eipi affairs^ and the “home department*’ 
The secretary of state conducts the 
making of all treaties between the U. 
States and foreign powers, and corre- 
sponds officially with the public ministers 
of the U. States at foreign courts, and with 
the ministers of foreign powers resident in 
the U. States. He is intrusted with the 
publication and distribution of all the acts 
and resolutions of congress, and of all 
treaties with foreign powers and Indian 
tribes ; preserves the originals of all laws 
and treaties, and of the public correspond- 
ence growing out of tne intercourse be- 
tween the U. States and foreign nations ; 
is required to procure and preserve copies 
of the statutes of the several states ; gi^ts 
passports to American citizens visiting 
foreign countries ; preserves the evidence 
of copyrights, and has control of the office 


which issues patents for useful inventions. 
He has the charge of the seal of the U. 
States, but cannot affix it to any commis- 
sion, until signed by the president, nor to 
any act or instrument, without the special 
authority of the president 2. The treas- 
uiy department was created by an act of 
congress of Sept 2, 1789. The secretary 
of the treasury superintends all the fiscal 
concerns of the government, and, upon 
his own responsibility, recommends to 
congress measures for improving the con- 
dition of the revenue. All the accounts 
of the government are finally settled at the 
treasury department ; and, for this pur- 
pose, it is divided into the office of the 
secretary (who has a general superintend- 
ence of the whole), the offices of the two 
controllers, five auditors, a treasurer, a 
register, and a solicitor. The first auditor 
receives all accounts in relation to ffie 
revenue and civil list; the second and 
third, those relating to the army, fortifica- 
tions, and the Indian department; die 
fourth, those relative to the navy depart- 
ment; the fifth, those connected with 
the department of stat& the post-office, 
light-houses, &c. The furst controller ex- 
amines the accounts setded 1^ the first 
and fifth auditors; the second, those of the 
other three auditors. The following tables 
will show the amount of the revenue, and 
the mode of raising it* The two sources 
of revenue are duties on imports, and the 
sale of public lands. The intemal duties 
(on spirits, sugar, licenses, &c.) which bad 
previously existed, and the direct tax on 
lands, houses and slaves, imposed in 1796, 
were abolished in 1802. In 1813, direct 
taxes and intemal duties fon licenses, car- 
ri^^ sales by auction, olc.) were agamj* 
laia, in consequence of the increased ex- 
penditure arising from the war, and the 
diminution of me revenue on imports 
firom foreign countries. The acts impos- 
ing these taxes were repealed soon after 
the war, and the two sources of revenue 
first mentioned have been amply sufficieiit 
to meet the expenses of the govermnentu 
and to pay ofiT the pifolic debu 
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Yean. 


From March 4, 
1789, to 

Dec. 31, 1791 
“ “ 1792 
« “ 1793 

« « 1794 

“ “ 1795 
“ “ -1796 
« « 1797 
“ “ 1798 
“ « 1799 
“ “ 1800 
“ « 1801 
« « 1802 
« « 1803 
, « “ 1804 
“ “ 1805 
« « 1806 
“ « 1807 
“ “ 1808 
« « 1809 
“ “ 1810 
« “ 1811 
« “ 1812 
« « 1813 

(I u 1914 

« « 1815 
« “ 1816 
“ « 1817 
« “ 1818 
« « 1819 
« “ 1820 
“ « 1821 
« “ 1822 
« “ 1823 
« “ 1824 
“ “ '' 1825 
« “ 1626 
« “ 1827 
“ “ 1828 
« « 1829 


RECEIPTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Jb stated in a LdUr Jhmfhe Secretary qf the Treasury 


Customs. 


$4,399,473 09 
3,443,070 85 
4,25.5,306 56 
4,801,065 28 
5,588,461 26 

6. . 567.987 94 

7.. 549.649 65 
7,106,061 93 
6,610,449 31 
9,080,932 73 

10,750,778 93 
12,438,235 74 
10,479,417 61 
11,098,565 33 
12,936,487 04 
14,667,698 17 
15,845,521 61 
16,363,550 58 
7,296,020 .58 

8.583.. 309 31 
13,313,222 73 

8,958,777 ,53 
13,224,623 25 
5,998,772 08 
7,282,942 22 
36,306,874 88 
26,283,348 49 
17,176,.385 00 
20,28.3,608 76 
15,005,612 15 
13,004,447 15 
17,589,761 94 
19,088,433 44 
17,878,325 71 
20,098,713 45 
23,341,331 77 
19,712,283 29 
23,205,52.3 64 
22,681,965 91 


520,296,996 89 


Internal Rev- 
enue. 


$208,942 81 
337,705 70 
274,089 62 
3J17,755 ;16 
475,289 60 
575,491 45 
644,357 05 
779,1.36 44 
809,396 Sti 

1.048. 0. ‘J3 43 
6^1,898 89 
21.5,179 69 

.50,941 29 
21,747 15 
20,101 45 
13,051 40 
8,210 73 
4,044 .39 
7,4‘10 63 
2,295 95 
4,903 06 
4,7.55 04 
1,662, <184 82 

4.678.0. 59 07 
.5,124,708 31 
2,678,100 77 

9,5.5,279 20 

229,.593 63 
106,260 53 
69,027 
67,665 71 
34,242 17 
34,063 37 
2.5,771 ,35 
21,589 93 
19,885 
17,451 54 
14,404 74 


22,204,438 0.3 


Direct Taxes. 

Postage. 



, 

1 

, 


2 

* , 

$11,020 51 

3 


29,478 49 

4 

• * 

22,400 00 

5 

* # 

72,909 84 

6 

• • 

64,500 00 

7 


39,500 00 

8 

* * 

41,000 00 

9 

$7.34,223 97 

78,000 00 

10 

5S4;im .38 

79,,500 00 

11 

206,,565 44 

35,000 00 

12 

71,879 20 

16,427 26 

13 

50,198 44 

26,500 00 

14 

21,883 91 

2};m 50 

15 

55,763 86 

41,117 67 

\6 

;M,7.32 56 

3,614 73 

17 

19,1.59 21 


18 

7,517 31 

« « 

19 

12,448 68 

. 

20 

7,666 (>6 

37 70 

21 

859 22 

85,039 70 

22 

3,805 .52 

35,000 00 

23 

2,219,497 ,36 

45.000 00 

24 

2,162,673 41 

13.5,000 10 

25 

4,2.5.3,615 09 

149,787 74 

26 

1,8.‘14,187 04 

29,371 91 

27 

264,.3.‘1.3 .36 

20,070 00 

28 

83,650 78 

71 32 

29 

31,586 82 

t;,46.5 95 

30 

29,349 05 

516 91 

31 

20,1)61 .56 

602 04 

.32 

1 0,3117 71 

no 69 

33 

6,201 w; 


34 

2,330 85 

469 .56 

35 

6,638 76 

300 14 

3() 

2,626 90 

101 00 

37 

2,218 81 

20 15 

38 

11,321 29 

- 

39 

12,702,597 11 

1,090,275 91 
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FROM MARCH 4, 1769, TO DECEMBER 31, 1829, 
to Chairman qf the CommiUtee on ROrenehimetitt JfyrU 9, 1890. 


Public Lands. 


$4,836 13 
83,540 60 
11,963 11 

443 75 
167,726 06 
188,628 02 
165,675 69 
487,526 79 
540,193 80 
765,245 73 
466,163 27 
647,939 06 
442,252 33 

096,.548 82 
1,040,237 53 
710,427 78 
8;i5,685 14 
l,i;i5,971 09 
1,287,959 28 
1,717,985 03 

1,.991,226 06 
2.606,564 77 
3,274,422 78 
1,6.‘15,871 61 
1,212,966 46 
1,803,581 54 
916,523 10 
984,418 15 
1,216,090 56 
1,393,785 09 
1,495,845 26 
1,018,308 75 
1,457,004 66 


Loans and 
Treasuiy 
Notes, &c. 


$5,791,112 56 
5,070,806 46 
1,067,701 14 
4,609,196 78 
3,305,268 20 
362,800 00 
70,135 41 
308,574 27 
5,074,646 53 

1.602.435 04 
10,125 00 

5,597 36 

' 9,532 64 
128,814 94 
48,897 71 

’ 1,822 16 

2,759,9^ 25 
8,309 05 
12,837,900 00 
26,184,435 00 
23,377,911 79 
35,264,320 78 

9.494.436 16 
734,542 59 

8,765 62 
2,291 00 
3,040^14 13 

5,000,324 00 


5,000,000 00 

5,000,000 00 


Dividends 
and Sales 
of Bank 
Stock and 
Bonds. 


$8,028 00 

38,500 00 
303,472 00 

160,000 00 

1,240,000 00 
385,220 00 
79,920 00 
71,040 00 
71,040 00 
88,800 00 
1,327,560 00 


202,426 30 

525.000 00 

675.000 00 

1,000,000 00 

105.000 00 

297.500 00 

350.000 00 

350.000 00 

367.500 00 
402 ^ 00 

420.000 00 
4^000 00 

490.000 00 


Miscellaneous. 


$19,440 10 
9,918 65 
10,390 37 
23,799 48 
5,917 97 
16,506 14 
30,379 29 
18,692 81 
45,187 56 
74,712 10 
266,149 15 
177,905 86 
115,518 18 
112,575 53 
19,039 80 
10,004 19 
34,935 69 
21,802 35 
23,638 51 
84,476 84 
60,068 52 
41,129 47 
236,571 00 
119,399 81 
150,282 74 
123,994 61 
80,389 17 
37,547 71 
57,027 10 
54,872 49 
152,072 52 
452,355 15 
141,019 15 
127,603 60 
129,982 25 
94,288 52 
1,315,621 83 
65,106 34 
112,425 62 



$10,210,025 75 
8,740,766 77 
5,720,624 28 
10,041,101 65 
9,419,802 79 
8,740,329 65 
8,758,916 40 
8,209,070 07 
12,621,459 84 
12,451,184 14 
12,945,455 95 
15,001,391 31 
11,064,097 63 
11,835,840 02 
13,689,508 14 
15,608,823 78 
16,398,019 26 
17,062,544 09 
7,773,473 12 
12,144,206 53 
14,431,838 14 
22,639,032 76 
40,524,844 95 
34,559,536 95 
50,9614137 60 
57,171,421 82 
33,833,592 33 
21,593,936 66 

24.605.665 37 
20,881,493 68 
19,573,703 72 
20,232,427 94 

20.540.666 26 
24,38L212 79 
26,84^858 02 
25,260,434 21 
22^966,363 96 
24,763,629 23 
24,767,122 22 


32,403,527 80 156,181,578 57 k413,506 30 4,672;744 17 758,965,664 78 
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EXPENDITURE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
As stated in a 'Letter from ike Secretary of the Treaavry to the 
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[ MARCH 4,1789, TO DECEMBER 31, 1829, 
mmum of the Committee on RetrcTiehment, AprU 9, 1830. 



75,489,957 8rJl4,174,JJ74 3{jl6,119,172 4410,520,582 57|753,297,124 34 
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The receipts into the treasuiy during the 
year 1890 were 844416 ; balance re- 
maining from past year, $5,668,540 ; ex- 
penditures^ $34,585,%1 ; as follows : 

Receipts. 

Customs, 21,922,391 

Lands, 2,329,356 

Dividends on bank stock, . . 490,000 

bcidental receipts, 102,000 

Expenditures, 

Chril list, foreign intercourse, 

&C. 3,237,416 

Militaiy, including fortifications, 
intemd improvements, &c., 6,752,688 

Naval service, 3,239,428 

Debt, 11,355,748 

The receipts for 1832 are estimated at 
$30,100,060; of which it is estimated 
that $26,500,000 will be raised by the 
custom^ and $3,000,000 from the sale 
of puUic lands. The expenditure for 
18^ for all objects other than the public 
debt, is estimated at $13,365,202 ; which 
will leave a balance of $16,7^,797 in the 
treasury. The following statement ex- 
hibits a view of the public debt of the 
U. States from the period of the adop- 
tion of the constitution to the present 
time. The debt created by the revolution- 
ary war amounted to forty-two millions of 
doUars, and the debt contracted by each 
individual state was assumed by the U. 
States on the organization of the new gov- 
ernment. Tliis debt was to be redeemed 
by the proceeds of the national domains, 
and the interest of several species of 
stock, under the direction of the com- 
nuBsioners of the sinking fund. 


Years. Amount of Debt. 

1791, $75,169,974 

1801, 82,000,167 

1804, 85,353,643 

1812, 45,035,123 

1816, 123,016,375 

1820, 91,015,566 

1822, 93,546,676 

1825, 83,788,432 

1826, 81,054,059 

1827, 73,987,357 

1828, 67,475,222 

1829, 58,362,135 

1830, 48,565,405 


According to the report of the secretaiy 
of the treasury (Dec. 17, 1831), the amount 
of the public debt on the first of Janua- 
ly, 183^ would be1^,3S»li35, of which 
$]4,0191S48 would be paid (exclusive of 
inUuest) in 1832, leaving, at the close of 
the year, an amount of $10,302,686, or, 


exclusive of bank stock, $2,302,686, which 
may be paid ofiT in March, 1833^ leaving 
the TOvemment without debt. The 
monu influence,” says the secretiory, 
^ which such an example would neces- 
sarily produce, in removing apprehension 
and ini^iring new confidence in our free 
institutions, cannot be questioned. Seven- 
teen years ago, the country emerged fi*om 
an expensive war, encumbered with a 
debt of more than one hundred and 
twenty-seven millions, and in a compara- 
tively defenceless state. In this period k 
has repealed all direct and internal taxes 
which were imposed during the war, re- 
lying mainly upon revenue derived from 
imposts and sales of the public domain. 
From these sources, besides providing 
for the general expenditure, the frontier 
has been extensively fortified, the naval 
and maritime resources strengthened, 
and part of the debt of gratitude to the 
survivors of the revolutionary war dis- 
charged. We have, moreover, contributed 
a large share to the general improvement, 
added to the extent of the Union, by the 
purchase of the territoiy of Florida,* and 
finally acquired the means of extinguish- 
ing the heavy debt incurred in sustaining 
the late war, and all that remained of the 
debt of the revolution.” In order to adapt 
the revenue to the reduced expenditure, 
the new tariff of 1832 provides for the 
admission of tea, coffee, and some oth- 
er articles, free of duty. (Sec Public 
Stocks,) In 1812, a general land office 
was established, in which all patents of 
land are made out and recorded. This 
office is a subordinate branch of the treas- 
ury department. (See Public Lands,) 
By the report of the director of the mint 
ill 1832, the operations of tliat office for 
183.1 were as foilow's ; Amount of coinage?, 
$3,923,473, comprising $714,270 in gold 
coins, $3,175,600 in silver coins, and 
$33,603 in copper coins, making together 
11,792,284 pieces: of the gold coined, 
$26,000 worth was from Virginia, 
$294,000 from North Carolina, and 
$176,000 from Greorgia. The total value 
of the coinage from 1792 to 1831 in 
$40,000,000.-^. The war department was 
created, by act of congress, Aug. 7, 178J>, 
and at first embraced not only military 
but naval afi^bim. The secrotaiy at war 
superintends every branch of military af- 
ftirs, and has under his immediate direc- 
tion a requisition bureau, a bounty land 
office, a pension bureau, a bureau of 

* Five millioos were paid for the purchase of 
Florida (1821), and for that of Louisiana 

(1803). 
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Indian affairs, an engineer office, an ord- but the organization is very defective, 
nance office, an office for the commissary The military academy at West Point, sup- 
general of subsistence, a paymaster-gen- ported bv the federal government, con- 
eral’s office, and a surgeon-geiieraPs office, sists of the corps of engineers, professors 
This department has the superintendence and teachers, and 250 cadets, who are 
of the erection of fortifications, of making trained to the duties of privates, of non- 
topegraphical surveys, of surveying and commissioned officers, and of officers, 
leasing the national lead mines, and of To the bureau of Indian affairs, all matters 
the intercourse with the Indian tribes, touching the Indian relations are refer- 
The military peace establishment of the red. This bureau is subordinate to the de- 
U. States was fixed, by act of congress of partment of war. — 4. The navy department 
March 2, 1821, at ^00 men. The army, was created by act of congress of April 
as organized according to this law, is 30, 1798. The secretary issues all orders 
under the command of one major-gene- to the navy of the U. States, and superin- 
ral, and two brigadier-generals. It consists tends the concerns of the navy establish- 
of four regiments of artillery (2240 men), ment in general. The board of navy 
and seven regiments of infantry (3829 commissioners, consisting of three officers 
men). This might be increased to 12,000 of the navy, in rank not below that of a 
men without a proportionate increase of })ost-captain, was established in 1815. 
the expenses in the war department, the The board is attached to the office of the 
number of privates being reduced as low as secretary of the navy, and, under his su- 
possible, while the officers are kept up on a perintendence, discharges all the ministe- 
scale adapted for thrice the efiective nu- rial duties of that office relative to the 
merical force ; by which airangement the procurement of naval stores and mate- 
general expenses are diminished in time rials, and the construction, armament, 
of peace, and a sufficient number of offi- equipment and employment of vessels 
eers are in readiness on the breaking out of war, as well as other matters coi^- 
of war. Tliis circumstance, and that of nected with the naval establishment of 
the iiigh price of labor in the U. States, the U. States. There are navy-yards at 
render the expenses of the military peace Portsmouth (N. H.), Charlestown (Mass.), 
establishment much greater in proportion Long Island (N. YA Philadelphia, Wash- 
than those of the IHuropcan powers. It ington, Cohort (Va.), and Pensacola, 
afipears, from the report of the secretary The naval force consists of twelve ships 
of war (Dec., 1831), tlial the U. States now of the line, seventeen frigates, sixteen 
liave, in serviceable condition, 465,000 sloops of war, and seven smaller vessels, 
muskets. The annual demand to supply the (See ATzrw.) Two dry docks have been 
necessary loss in the army and the militia, completed at Charlestown and Gosport, 
and to furnish the issues to the respective at an. expense of $500,000 each, and tim- 
‘^tates, is 1H,.300: the number manufac- ber has been procured for five ships of 
mred in the public armories is about the line, five frigates, and five sloops of 
25 , 000 , which, with 11,000 made at pri- war. — 5, The postmaster-general has tlie 
/ate works, givcvS a total annual j)roduction appointment of the postmasters through- 
>f 36,000. In 1615, there were but 20,000 out the U. States, the making of contracts 
n tlui arsenals. There are at present 623 for carrying the mails, and the direction 
auiion for field service, and at the arse- of every thing relating to the post-office 
nils and in the old I’ortifications 1165, of department. The revenue arising frcmi 
.nti({uattYi patterns, and, with the excep- the post-office has been principally ex- 
ion of about 400 pieces, unserviceable, pended upon the extension and improve- 
214 cannon of the improved pattern have ment of the establishment, by which 
eon ]>rocured for new fortifications, in means the regular conveyance of letters, 
dchtion to which, 2587 are required ; and newspapers, pamphlets, &c., has been ex- 
)r works now constructing, 4045 pieces tended to the inhabitants of every part of 
dll be necessary. The U. States have no the Union, even to the remotest territorial 
uhlic armories for the fabrication of can- settlements, 
rui. The number of militia is 1 ^262,315 ; , 

Post-offices in 1790, 75 Extent of post-road in miles, 1,875 

« 1800, 903 « 20,817 

« 1810, 2300^ « « . ‘‘ 36,406 

« 1820, 4500^ « « " 72;492 

« 1830, 8450 « a « 1151,76 

VOL. XII. .'18 
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In July, 1831, the number of offices 
8686. The amount of postage accruing in 
1829 was $1,707,418 ; in 1830, $1,850,583 ; 
in 1831, $1,997,811 ; the expenses of 
the depmment during the latter year, 
$1,935,559, of which 6^,028 was in com- 
pensation to postmasters, and $1,252,226 
for transportation of the mail. (See Post) 
5. EducaJlioru The general education of 
all classes has no where been so much at- 
tended to as in the U. States, where it is 
well understood that free institutions can 
be rendered secure only by the diffusion 
of intelligence among the citizens. A 
remarkable proportion of the first colonists 
of New England were educated men. 
The tone which they imparted has never 
been lost ; and die principle which they 
established, that the education of the 
community should be carried on at the 
common expense, has never been aban- 
doned in the states they planted, but has 
been successively adopted by other states, 
until, at last, though its practical operation 
has been extended only to eight or nine, 
its soundness and importance are acknowl- 
edged by all. From this principle lias 
grown up whatever is peculiar in Ameri- 
can education : and in order to understand 
how this is carried on, and how it differs 
from education in other countries, it is 
necessary to trace its operations through 
the three stages of instruction provided 
for or protected by law in the different 
states — common schools, or free schools, 
supported at the public expense; incor- 
porated academies ; and incorporated etd- 
leges. 1. Common Schoohy or Free Schools* 
It is obvious that the cliaractor of the 
mass of the people will bo forn!C3d in 
these schools, liecause the great majority 
cannot, from their circumstances, atibrd 
to seek higher or belter education tlian 
can be obtained in them. These schools, 
therefore, demand the firat attention in a 
free state, and, happily for New England, 
received this attention so early, that thcjy 
have always constituted the foundation 
of what is most peculiar and valuable in 
the character of its inhabitants. (See 
Schools.) One of the advantages of the 
system ki, that the whole population is 
made to t^e a direct fiersonal interest hi 
the business of education, and to carry it 
on in the way best suited to supply the 
general wants. The people, in their 
town-meetings, vote the money, by tlieir 
committees spend the money, and by 
their children get the benefits of the out- 
lay : the whole management of the schools 
is directly in their hs^ds. Another great 
advantage is, that the schools are support- 


ed by a tax upon property, although this 
remark does not apply strictly to all the 
states, in some of which there is a public 
fund for bearing a certain proportion of 
the expense. But every where in. New 
England, except in Connecticut, they are 
supported by a tax on the property of all. 
It is therefore an arrangement eminently 
beneficial to the poorer classes of the 
community. In most towns, one fifth of 
the inhabitants pay at least one half of 
the tax, and, instead of sending one half 
of the scholars, do not send one sixtli. 
Of course die school tax is substantially 
a tax on the rich to educate the children 
of the poor ; and it is thus equally bene- 
ficial ill its operation upon both parties. 
The poor have the promise of the law 
and the constitution that their children 
slmll be educated, and thus preserved 
from the greatest temptation to crime : 
the rich are assured that diey shall live in 
a community where universal education 
shall keep the foundations of society safe, 
and afford them a greater peisonal secu- 
rity than the law can offer. In this way 
the system of free schools, as [iractically 
carried into operation in IS\3W England, 
is to be regarded as a great moral police, 
to preserve a decent, orderly and respect- 
able pojiulation ; to teach men, from their 
earliest childhood, their duties and their 
rights ; and, by giving tho whole mass of 
the community a sense of character an<l 
a general intelligence, make th(*m un- 
derstand tlie value of justice, order and 
moral worth, and more anxious to niaiii' 
tain them than the hnv itself ran be. 
The means of impro\ement being thus 
given to all, we find daily examples, irj 
tlui V. t^tate.s, of men raised to tin*, most 
(Himmanding infiuenee iroiit llu^ poorer 
elasses of the obsf’iirf'^t villages, who, but 
lor the oppoilunity tdfiae.d by th<* Iree 
iH'hooIs, at their own ilooiN, to makc^ th« 
first step in their ejireer, would nevei 
hiivfj risen from tin; Juimbh* station in 
which they wen? born. 'I'he. following re 
marks are from an article in a number tU' 
the Ciuaiterly Journal (publish<*d in l.on- 
don), \vriileii by profevssor I’icknor of 
Boston, from whom we have roceivixlthe 
materials for these romarits on edncutioti 
in this country : — This system of uni .ei 
sal education has now, therefore, l^jcom*;, 
to a remarkable degriic, tlie basis of the 
}K>puiar character which marks tlie two 
millions of people in New England. The 
laws, indeed, differ in the six states, and 
have been altered in each, from time to 
time, since their first enactment ; but all 
the states have laws on the subject : the 
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leading principles are the same in all of 
them ; and the modes of applying them, and 
the results obtained, are not materially 
different. Indeed, in almost every part 
of these six states, whatever may be the 
injunctions of the law, the popular de- 
mand for education is so much greater, 
that the legal requisitions are generally 
or constantly exceeded. The most strik- 
ing instance of this is, perhaps, to be 
found in tlie city of Boston, where the 
requisitions of the law could be fulfilled 
by an expenditure of three thousand dol- 
lars annually, but where from sixty to 
seventy thousand are every year applied 
to the purpose. And yet iiiultitudes of 
the poor and small towns in the interior 
show no less zeal on the subject, and, in 
proportion to their means, make no less 
€;xertion. The mode in which this sys- 
tem of popular education is carried into 
effert is perfectly simple, and is one prin- 
c^ipal cause of its practical efficiency. 
The New England states are all divided 
into territorial communities called towns^ 
which have corporate privileges and du- 
ties, and whose affairs arc managed by a 
sort of committee annually chosen by 
the inhabitants, called selectmen. These 
towns are of unequal size ; hut in the ag- 
ricultural portions of the country, which 
contain four fifths of the people, they are 
generally five or six square miles ; and 
upon them, in tlieir corporate capacity, 
rests the duty of making provision for the 
support of free schools. This duty is 
fulfilled by them, in the first place, by 
voting, at a meeting of all the taxable 
male inhabitants over twenty-one years 
old, a tax on property of all kinds to sup- 
port s<diools li)r the current year, always 
as hirge as the law requires, and often 
larger ; or, if this is neglected by any 
lown, it is so sun;ly complained of to tlie 
grand jury by those dissatisfied inhabit- 
ants, who want (aUication for their chil- 
<lren, that instances of such neglect are 
alnK>st unknown. 'I"he next thing is to 
s[)end wisely and effectually the money 
tiiUH raised. In all but the smallest towns, 
one school, at least, is kept through the 
whok‘ year, in which Latin, Greek, the 
lower iironchfjs of mathematics, and 
vvhatcn’^er goes to constitute a common 
English etlucation in reading, writing, 
geograjihy, history, &6C., are taught under 
the irnme<liate superintendence of the 
wiectmen, or of a special committee ap- 
I>oinied fr>r tlie purpose. This, however, 
would not be carrying education near 
enough to the doorsofttie people, in agri- 
cultural districts, to enable them fully to 


avail themselves of it, especially the poorer 
classes and the younger chil&en. To 
meet this difficulty, all the towns are 
divided into districts, varying in number, 
in each town, fiem four to twelve, or even 
more, according to its necessities and con- 
venience. Each district has its district 
school committee, and receives a part of 
the tax imposed for education ; some- 
times in proportion to the population of 
the district, but oftener to the number of 
children to be educated. The committee 
of the district determine where the 
school shall be kept, select its teacher, 
choose the books that shall be used, or 
delegate that power to the instructer, and, 
in short, are responsible, in all particulars, 
for the faithful fulfilment of the trust 
committed to them ; the general system 
being that a school is kept in each dis- 
trict during the long winter months, when 
the children of the fanners are unoccu- 
pied, by a male teacher capable of in- 
structing in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography and history 
while in the same school-house, during the 
summer months, schools are kept by 
women, to instruct the smaller children in 
knowledge even more elementary. In 
this way, for the population of New Eng- 
land, consisting of two millions of souls, 
not less than from ten to twelve thousand 
free schools are open every year, or, on 
an average, one school to every two hun- 
dred souls — a proportion undoubtedly 
quite sufficient, and larger than would be 
necessary, if the population were not in 
many parts veiy much dispersed.”* — 

* On this point no one has spoken with more 

}K>werthan Mr. Webster^ who, alluding^ in public 
debate, to the free schools, where he himself re- 
ceived his earliest training, said,^** In this par- 
ticular, New England may be allowed to claim, I 
think, a merit of a peculiar character. She early 
adopted, and has constantly maintained the prin- 
ciple, that it is the undoubted right, ancf the 
bounden duly of government, to provide for the 
instruction of all youth. That which is elsewhere 
left to chance, or to charity, w^e secure by law. 
For tlie purpose of public instruction, we hold 
every man subject to taxation in proportion to hts 
property ; ancf we look not to the question wheth- 
er he himsedf have, or have not, children to be 
benefited by the education for which he pays. 
We regard it as a wise and liberal system of po- 
lice, by which properly, and life, and the peace 
of society, are secured. We seek to prevent, in 
some measure, the extension of the penal code, 
by inspiring a salutary and conservative princi- 
ple of virtue and of knowledge in an early ajge. 
We hope to excite a feeling of respectwility, 
and a sense of character, by enlkr|ni^' the ca* 
pacity, and increasing the sphere ^ intellectual 
enjoyment. By general instruction, we seek, las 
far as possible, to purify the whole moral at- 
mosphere, to keep good sentiments cq^rmeal,. 
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2. The common or free schools mve in- 
struction in the elements of an English 
education (reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography), and in the larger towns teach 
Latin and Greek. The public legislation 
goes no further in its requisition, but has 
generally stood ready to assist the people, 
whenever they have shown themselves 
dis];)Osed to go beyond this point. This 
is visible in the number of academies, in- 
corporated by law for the purposes of 
giving higher instruction than can be ol)- 
talned at the common schools. Indi- 
viduals desirous of securing better teach- 
ing for then cliildren than the law pro- 
vides, associate together and raise funds, 
obtain an act of incorporation from the 
legislature for the management of their 
funds, and sometimes receive a gi^ant of 
money from the public authorities. These 
institutions are often also founded by 
charitable donations . of individuals, and 
are supported in part by the tuition fees 
of the pupils, which are generally very 
low. They give instruction in the ancient 
languages, and often in French, with the 
lower branches of the mathematics and 
natural philosojjhy. Children from the 
neighboring towns are sent to them, and 
are prepared for the colleges, or for active 
life as traders, mechanics, farmers, &c. 
There are about 500 such institutions in 
the country, and they are of great im- 
portance, by bringing the means of a use- 
ful practical education within the reach 
of a very large ]>ortion of the community. 

3. The last step in education, of which 
the government and the people take any 
direct cognizance, is in the colleges, w hich 
are incorporated institutions, possessing 
more or less funds, a regular body of 
teachers, and the jiow^cr of conferring de- 

nnd to turn the strong current of fi-ding ainl opin- 
ion, as well as the ceiisun^s of tin; law, and the 
denunciations of religion, against immorality and 
crime. We hope for a security, b<‘yonfl the law, 
and above the law, in the jjrevaience of enlijihi- 
ened £uid well-principled moral sentiment. 
ho|>e to continue and prolong the time, wijen, in 
(he villages and farm-houses of New Engl .and, 
there mav be undisturbed sleep within unbarretl 
<!oors. And, kuow'ing that our govenimeul rests 
directly on pic public will, that w^e npiy preserv*.* 
it, W'e endeavor to give a safe and projier <lin;c- 
tion to that public will. We do not, in<leod, ex- 
pect all men to be philosophers or statesmen ; 
iHit we confidently trust, and our expectation of 
the duration of government rests on that trust, 
that, by the diflusion of general knowledge and 
good and virtuous sentiments, the political fabric 
may be ^secure, as well against open violence 
and overthrow^ as against the slow but sure un- 
dermining of licentiousness.^' (Journal of De- 
bates in the Convention to revise the ConstihUiou 
of Massachusetts f 1821 , ]>age 245 .) 


grees. (See ColUsts.) The oldest and 
amplest of the colleges is Harvard col- 
lege, in Cambridge, founded in 1638: (See 
CamhAdgeJ) The example of Massachu- 
setts was eai’ly followed by the other 
colonies ; and in 1776 there were eight of 
these institutions in the U. States. The 
number at present is sixty, differing, how- 
ever, extremely in tlie. extent of the 
course of studies, the number of teachers, 
and other advantages which they afford 
to the students. The coui*se of studies in 
all of them lasts four years, and embraces 
Greek, Latin, natural philosophy,, mathe- 
matics, metapliysics, moral philosophy, 
chemistry, &c. ; but all these studies are 
pursued very superficially, tis may be in- 
ferred from the circumstances of the ago 
and qualifications of the ])upil8 when 
they enter the institution, and of all being 
required to pass through the same course 
without regard to the very unequal at- 
tainments, and the (liiforent talents and 
objects of each. The colleges liave done 
much good in preparing maiiy, in some 
degree, for their professional studies ; but 
they do not give that thorough education 
whicli is now more and more felt to be 
wanted in the country. The period of 
education is itself too limited ; most 
young men, in the U. States, compk lijig 
their [)rei)aratory studies at about the age 
of eighteen. These remarks, though still 
aiqdicable, in all their forc(b to nearly all 
the institutions of the country, are less 
strictly true at present of two or ihree of 
the oldest, in w liich attcm[)ts have been 
made to introduce a belter method of 
study. <’>n h'living the colleges, iIkj young 
men who have Immui educated intiuMuaU' 
Jier tles<*rihed, have hitherto, with feu 
<\xceptif)tis, enUTod UjK)U tlie sludv ofoih- 
c#f tlie three professions ; but at pn^seiit 
iJiose who <h;vote thetuselves to lie* busi- 
ness of manulae-turing and ( ngineering 
are. more niinierotis than formt'riy. Be- 
yond the colleges little has been d«)iie l)y 
j)ublic legislation for ediu'aliou. 'riii'; 
law% medical and llieologirnl si'minarii'-: 
iiav<i been generally <*stabiished and main- 
tained by the c'xertioiis of [)rivat(^ indi 
viduals, aitliuiigh tJiis n^mark is not w ith~ 
out exceptions. There are at firesenl 
Uventy-six theological sraninaries i?i the 
country ; liut a small ]>ortion of lh<^ clergy 
have, as yet, bet'n culinuited in these in- 
Htitntions, most of which are, indited, yet 
ill their infancy. The gn at body of ilie 
clcr^ pursue \heir studies under tlie di- 
rection of some individual ck'rgyman, or 
do not study at all. The standard of ihe- 
ological instruction iji the V. Slates must 
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therefore be considered as very low. The 
number of medical schools is eighteen, in 
some of which the standard Cf education 
is high, and the advantages for scientific 
instruction great. The number of law 
schools is nine, most of which are of re- 
cent origin ; the lawyers hitherto having 
been educated chiefly in the offices of 
the older and more eminent counsellors, 
little more having been required, for ob- 
taining permission to practise, than read- 
ing more or less, according to the inclina- 
tions of the student, for a certain course 
of time. Besides these more public and 
general means of instruction, the private 
f'Choois (i. e. such as are kept and man- 
aged by individuals at their own risk and 
discretion) arc numerous ; and, in many 
<'ases, they afford greater advantages than 
the public s(;hools : several of these have 
been organized and conducted on the 
]>ian of the German gymnasia, and s^- 
oral mechanical and agricultural institutes 
luive recently been established. Infant 
schools and Sunday schools also exist in 
great numbers. Subsidiary to direct 
teacliing, the state of the public libraries 
should be considered ; and in this res|)ect 
there is a deplorable deficiency in the 
eoiintry. M^lie only respectable libraries 
are those of Cambridge {;J6,000 volumes), 
Hr)stoii AtlicnaMim (2(>,000 volumes), of 
Philadelphia (24.000 volumes), of qoii- 
j;Tess (1(),000 volumes), and of Charles- 
it)n ( Id, 000 volumes) ; and these must, of 
e<»nrse, be very intperfect. (Sec Libraries.) 
rmil the libra^-ies of the country are put 
upon a l)etter footing, it is not to be ex- 
ixcfed ejth(T that the scholars and scieii- 
:?!’<• inquirers in this conntry can take 
ilirir pluee at the side of those of Ihirope, 
fat hat instrtnrters can be formed who will 
v.ive the eoining generations snch advan- 
tages as siinatiou and wants will 

• etniire. 'There are other institutions, 
vv'nielt are <»1‘ great importance in promot- 
u.g general instnielion, and which are 
Httk* known in the 1). Htates. There are 
■!>oiani(‘al gardens tit Cambridge, New 
^ ork and Philadelphia ; there are few 
euMertions of instruineiits for teaching 
iatural phi!oso]>hy tind mechanics; there 
ire some g<»od eollecq.ions of minerals, 

’ spceially those at Cambridge, New Ha- 
\ on and Brunswick; but there is neither 
i\:\ obsia'vatory nora good cabinet of natural 
history in the country. These ore defects 
Vv hi«h Jilso call for remedies. On the 
V. hole, it will be seen that, while popular 
^Mincaiion is veiy widely difltised, and a 
:reat amount of knowledge is communi- 
< iUed to the mass of the people, the means 
38 


of education, as we ascend to the higher 
departments of literature and science, 
grow more and more imperfect, and at 
last almost entirely fail. 

6. The population of no countiy in the 
world ever enjoyed the necessaries and 
comforts of life in such abundance as that 
of the U. States. The high rate of 
wages, the great demand for labor of all 
kinds, the plenty of provisions, the cheap- 
ness of land, and the lightness of taxes, 
connected with the absence of all re- 
strictions upon industry, and the character 
of the institutions, would naturally pro- 
duce such a result. It has been com- 
puted that a laborer can earn as much 
in one day as will furnish bread and meat 
to himself, wife and four children for 
three days nearly. It is observed by 
travellers — and the observation agrees 
with facts known regarding the lower 
animals — ^that this abundance of substan- 
tial and nourishing diet has had a visible 
effect upon the human frame. In the 
western country, in particular, where the 
climate is good, and rur^l occupations 
prevail, the great size and athletic frames 
of the men have struck foreigners with 
surprise. Where the means of subsist- 
ence are so easily procured, no person 
able to work need be in want ; but there 
must be some in all countries, who, from 
age, or bodily or mental infirmities, are un- 
able to support themselves : the number 
of these, however, is small, and comfort- 
able provision is made for their support 
by state legislation. The actual expense 
is light ; but we have no accurate data 
for determining its amount in the differ- 
ent states. A beggar is rarely seen in 
any part of the count^}\ To have a just 
idea of the advantages which industry 
enjoys in the U. States, we must take into 
account that, while labor yields larger re- 
turns than in any other country, a much 
smaller proportion of the produce* is 
taken away in the shape of taxes. Tlie 
revenue of the general government is 
raised from the customs and the sale of thei 
public lands — ^no direct taxes being paid 
except state taxes, which €U*e very light. 
I.t should also be borne in mind,* that tho 
distribution of taxes is regulated on juster 
principles in the U. States than in other 
countries ; so that the burden falls more 
directly upon property and consumption. . 
The following statements will serve to il- 
lustrate tliese general remarks: — It is esti- 
mated by Mr. Holmes (Speech in the 
Senate of the U. States, 1832), that, 
industry of this country were divided in- 
to twelve equal parts, we might assign to 
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commerce two, to navigation one, manu- 
factures two, and amculture seven. The 
► price of agricultural labor must, therefore, 
regulate that of the rest ; though, of course, 
the price of other labor will be lower or 
higher according to the demand, skill, 
certainty of success, constancy of employ- 
ment, &c. ; yet it will rise or fall relatively 
with that of agriculture. The average price 
of agricultural labor, in 1830, was $8,95 
per month throughout the U. States, in 
addition to the board of the laborer ; in 
the New England and Middle States, va- 
rying from $8,00 to $10,00 per month ; and 
in the Southern and Western, generally, 
from $6,00 to $10,00 ; while in Georgia it 
was $12,00, and in Missouri $15,00. Some 
attempts have recently been made to esti- 
mate, with more accuracy than had pre- 
viously been done, the total amount paid 
by each individual for expenses of gov- 
ernment, including the federal and state 
budgets, the amount paid for public schools, 
the clergy, the poor, and all incidental ex- 
])cnses. Some statements in the Revue 
Britannique for June, 1831, have elicited 
estimates on this subject from Mr. Cooj)- 
cr and from general Bernard. The writer 
in the Revue Britannique had calculated 
the sum of the ])ublic charges j)aid by 
each inhabitant of the U. States at tliirty- 
five francs, and that of each person in 
Fraricc at thirty-one francs. Mr. Cooper 
makes this amount iburtcen francs live 
centimes (or ; and general Bct- 

nard, who, however, leaves out the ec<de- 
sijistical expenditure, eleven francs forty- 
s(3ven centimes ($2,1 (ii), or, exclusive of 
tliat paid for the j)ublic debt, six francs 
eight centimes ($1,27). According to tln^ 
estimate of the secrctaiy of the treasury, the, 
^vhole debt will be j)aid otF in March, i8-T3. 
The estimated expenditures of 1832, for 
other purposes than the piddic debt, wcu-e 
$13,365,200, of which $3,000,000 would 
be raised by the sale of the public lumls ; 
leaving $10,J365,200 to be jiaid by tin- 
people -in the form of duties, or, esti- 
mating the population (according to the 
rate of incre.'ise), at the close of 18** 12, at 
13,250,000, at 80 cemts per head for thfi 
federal budget. An estimate by Francis 
Lielxjr, in tiio Courricr des Atats Uni% 
makes the local charge on each citizem of 
M;issachusetts, where the taxes are higher 
tlian in the rest of the Union, as folloiv.s : 
Town taxes, for schools, roads, See. 

CouiUy taxes, for gapls, courts, coun- 


ty roads, ^c., 

State taxes, for militia, state goveni- 

menta, 4&C., oO 

Paid for clergy, 50 

Total, S3, 50 


An estimate in the same journal caicu^ 
lates the local charges upon a citizen of 
New York at $1,75. If these estimates 
are correct, the total charge for a citizen 
of Massachusetts would • be, after the 
year 1832, $4,30, and for a citizen of 
New York, $2,55. Whatever the amount 
may be, it is very certain that the public 
charges are in no part of the U. States 
felt as a burden. “ Instead of sanguina- 
ry executions and injustice, we find in 
America a penal code, singularly mild, 
and cautious to an extreme in taking 
away human existence, a system of pun- 
ishment formed with a view to the pre- 
vention of crime, and not in a vindictive 
spirit, and adapted for the reclamation of 
the criminal rather than for his destruc- 
tion. Instead of spoliation or pillage, we 
see no country in which the possession 
and disposal of property are better pro- 
tected, or its acquisition by judicious in- 
dustry better secured. Anti, above all, 
there is no coimtiy in which religion and 
its ministers are more generally respected 
and sup[)orto(l hy the mass of the poi>u- 
lation, although without compulsory pro- 
vision, and where the lives and examjde 
of the clergy more nearly approach to 
those of their great primitive models.’’ — 
Ouseley’s Statistics of the United States, 
(&5ec our articles Criine^ Criminal 1aiu\ 
Prison Disciplmc, Temperance Societies,) 
Wo close this part of the article with 
the following remarks from Warden^ 
Introduction : — “ Tliere is no national 
churcli in tlin F. States, but the support 
of reiigio!! is l<dt to tlie voIuntJUT contri' 
billions of iiuiiv iduaN, 'This is a singu 
lar contrast to tie* |)oJi('y of the I hiroiK'an 
states ; and yet religion is hy no means 
jieglocted among n<. It is true, ilit? rural 
jiopulalion is, in general, ill .su[)plie<l with 
places of worship ; imt jl ought to h< 
recollected, that this populaiitni is thiiilv 
scattered ov'er a new f'onntrv, and thai 
Europe owe^ her amply-cndf)w^<Ml idutrefi 
vH not to the religions /ral of an euili^jhi 
ened age, but l<i tlur sup(M*stition and big 
otry of an agf^ of igitoraiaa*. It will hr 
found, liovvev<!r, that in the gri*at citicHer 
Europe, where the population Ims out 
grown the original church fmals, tin 
places of worship ilo not lj(?ar a greatef 
projK)i*tiou to the population tiian in those 
of tJie li. States."^ It is only between lie 

* The iutfnl>cr of rlergyinon at present is c.se 
mated at about I3,0(K). Many ofiiKJse, however, 
among the Methodists, are ronliimally iravelliHg 
about, and preaching in different places ; and 
there are, besides, many pef«ons who oliiciatc na 
clergymen, altlkough engaged in some other oc- 
cupation. In 133u, Boston, with a {>o]>ix)ation of 
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large towns of America and Europe that 
a comparison can be fairly instituted. And 
if the supply of churches is considered 
as a criterion of religious zeal, we should 
take into account, that new churches in 
Europe are built by compulsory assess- 
ments, whereas in America they are 
built by voluntai^ contributions. Even 
in country districts ill provided with 
churches, no impartial observer will say 
that the moral duties are less attended to 
than in Europe. The truth is, church 
^establishments were founded in a dark 
and barbarous age, when the interests of 
religion were little understood ; and they 
have since been supported as instruments 
of state policy. It has, no doubt, an im- 
posing appearance, to set apart a large 
proportion of the fruits of the earth to 
furnish all classes with religious instruc- 
tion. Something of this kind may have 
been necessary in the rude times when 
Christianity was first established in West- 
€)m Europe. But religion is one of the 
natural wants of the human mind, and, in 
an enlightened age, requires no aid from 
the civil magistrate. His presumptuous 
attempts to promote its interests have 
been the moans of corrupting and de- 
basing it : they have lessened its influence 
over tlie hearts and conduct of men, un- 
dermined its authority, and filled the 
world with contention and bloodshed in 
its name, (.'hurcb estanlishments, cou- 
iit'ctofl, as they commonly are, with ex- 
clusive creeds, have been the most effcc- 
itial engines ever contrived to fetter the 
human iiiiiul. They shut up religioiifrom 
liui influeji<*e of now lights and increasing 
knowlcMlge, givr; an unnatural stability to 
ern»r, impose the dogmas and the preju- 
ti ices of rude and ignorant times upon ages 
ot* know ledgt' and relinement, and check 
iho genuine iidluinice of religion by associ- 
ating it with absurd practices and impious 
inipohiures. By coiiiiecling the church 
with file stale, they degrade religion into 
an insiruinenl of civil tyranny ; by pam- 
fiering thf^ ))ride of a pHrticuUur sect, and 
putting th(^ sword into its hands, they 
i«*n<ler it indolent, intolerant, cruel, and 
spread jc'ulousy and irritation through all 
th(‘ others. By violating the right of pri- 
vates judgment in ilioir endeavors to en- 
force uiiiloriuity of belief^ they multiply 
hypocrites, T’o what can we attribute 
the monstrous tyranny of modern Rome, 

had forty-lhrce churches; New York, 
with 503,000 iuhiibitaiits, upwards of one hun- 
dred ; Philadelphia, with a population of 167, BH, 
had one handr<^ churches ; and Ciixcinnati, with 
inhabitants, twenty-three. 


from which it cost so much to emancipate 
the human mind ? Not to any thing pe- 
culiar in its tenets, but to the corrupting 
influence of power associated with reli- 
gious functions. The church of Rome 
was an established church of the most 
complete kind, and had, in the highest de- 
gree, all the vices that naturally belong to 
such a body. But experience will not 
warrant us in saying, that any other great 
sect, placed in the same circumstances, 
would have acted with more moderation. 
It is true that the toleration which the 
progress of philosophy has wrung from 
the priesthood, has stripped many of the 
national churches of their most ofiensive 
features ; but much of the ancient spirit 
yet remains. It is still the case that men 
are compelled to pay for the support of a 
form of religion they do not approve of ; 
that a difference of belief excludes indi- 
viduals from many civil offices and civil 
privileges ; that the established clergy are 
eveiy where ready to justify the wo-rst 
actions of men in power ; and if they can- 
not impose silence upon the dissenters, 
they are often ready enough to harass and 
mortify them by such means as they still 
possess. In nothing have the U. Slates 
more reason to congratulate themselves 
than in their total exemption from the 
numerous dissensions, jealousies and op- 
pressions that spring from an exclusive 
religious system. On this, as on other 
points, their experience affords a useful 
lesson to the world, and confirms the rea- 
sonings of doctor Smith, who pointed 
out the pernicious effects of such estab- 
lishments more tlian forty years ago. In 
settling the form of her political and civil 
institutions, North America had great ad- 
vantages. She had the knowledge ^d 
experience of Europe to guide her, with- 
out being fettered by the prejudices and 
sinister interests that check improve- 
ments in that quarter of the world. In all 
old communities, men are governed by 
ancient forms and usages as much as by 
just views of their interests, or the exi- 
gences of their situation. But when they 
are removed to a new scene, old habits 
and prejudices are cast ofl^ and their 
opinions and conduct are moulded by 
their circumstances. Attempts were made 
in several of the colonies to establish 
feudal practices and high church privi- 
leges ; hut Uiey were inconsistent wim the 
habits and situation of the colonists, and 
fell to the^ound. The constiftition and 
history or the parent state taugbt t^m 
the principles of fieedom; her laws af- 
forded them models of what is wise and . 
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humane in legislation ; while her errors 
and sufferings, and still more those of 
oth^r nations, were beacons to warn them 
against the evils of cprruption, injustice 
and tyranny. Guided by these lights and 
by their own experience, the colonists 
gradually framed their institutions on the 
basis of equal rights. The establishment 
of their independence delivered them en- 
tirely from foreign influence, and left 
them at liberty to consult their own wish- 
es and interests in the form of their gov- 
ernment. The constitution that resulted 
may be said to be the deliberate act of the 
whole nation ; and, if it is not perfect, it 
at least answers all the ends for which 
government is framed in a much higher 
degree than any other which the history 
of mankind presents. This government 
rests on what must be the basis of every 
system of freedom — a full, fair and equal 
representation. All interests are secured, 
because all are represented. The elec- 
tive franchise is nearly universal, and 
there is no excluded class, whose iiritated 
feelings threaten destruction to a system 
that subjects them to degradation.* The 
government is strong without a military 
force, because the majority, who govern, 
are interested in its preservation. There 
can be no collision between the people 
and their rulers, because the former have 
an organ that faithfully expresses their 
will, and to this will the government, from 
its nature, must yield obedience. The 
lower house of congress, elected every 
two years, may be said, in the words of 
Burke, ‘ to be the express image of the 
feelings of the j)eople.’ The senate, elect- 
ed every six years, must be less uflected 
by the fluctuating humors of the peo}>lc, 
and may be considered as representing 

^ It will be seen, by referring to the coiisfitu- 
tions of the diSereiit slates, that, in some ol the 
older states, infidels are excluded from fcrtain 
offices 5 in others, Jews and Roman Catholics* 
There are also restrictions, in some of the older 
states, on the elective franchise, in one or two of 
which it is limited to persons possessing a certain 
amount of property, #.iid in several is confined to 
citizens paying taxes. Jim in all the other states, 
the elective franchise belongs to the whole l>ody 
of free citize^js without disliiiction ; and the effect 
of these restrictions is but inconsiderable. 'J’he 
exercise of this franchise is not only almost uni- 
versal, buL from the shortness of the terms of of- 
fice, very frequent. The whole number of electors 
in France, by the new electoral law of 1831, amounts 
only to about 250,000 persons, out of a population 
of 32,0(X),000. In Great Britain and Ireland, with 
a poDulaUion of 24^71, 31^, only 400,000 enjoyed 
the elective franchise, previous to the pass^e of 
the reform bill, which nas increased the number 
oy about 500,000, In the U. Slates, the number is 
about 2,000,000, out of a population of 13,000,000. 


more correctly their deliberate judgment 
and permanent interests. The control 
which the senate exercises over the acts 
of the house of representatives, is not that 
of an independent body over the willofthe 
nation ; but it may rather be compared to 
the control which the reason and experi- 
ence of the nation exercise over the sud- 
den impulses of its feelings and sentiments. 
It is only in the U. States that a genuine 
representation exists* What we see in 
the most enlightened states of Europe is 
but a feeble approximation. The legisla- 
tive bodies there, though respectable in 
point of talent, are, properly speaking, but 
a kind of drags or encumbrances, hung on 
the machine of monarchy to equalize its 
motions. They rest on the basift of the 
privileged classes, whose interests they, 
of course, strengthen, but their connexion 
with the mass of the nation is very small ; 
and they are much more efficient in rais- 
ing taxes, and in supporting and enforc- 
ing the designs of the executive, than in 
checking its misconduct, or protecting 
public freedom. When a people in any 
country give themselves unrepresentative 
system, they will take the U. States for 
their model ; but when a new constitution 
emanates from the prince, the representa- 
tion will be framed on as narrow a basis 
as possible : it will be virtually an aristoc- 
racy. Almost every other advantagt* is 
comprised in a government being free? ; 
arid tlie freedom of that of the 11 . Stares 
appears, fortunately, to rest on the lirinest 
foundation. So long as the present (‘rpial- 
ity of condition subsists, tJie govc'riunent 
must be essentially repnhJican. If it Is* 
impossible, as some allege, to establish 
democracy in Europe, it is <‘ijiially imj)o.s- 
sible to establish arisloe.racy in America. 
A democratic or unprivilt'g<‘d class exists 
in all countries; hut no class <‘Aists ai 
present in the U. Stut<5s, or (*an i^xist ihr 
a Jong time to come, tliat eoidfl snslfiiu 
the [)art of an aristocracy. And hefuf^ 
such a class arises, the principles ol’ tW r 
doiii will have sucii a linn hold in tlu* 
luibits and asvsoeiations of the ])eo[)le, that 
all attempts to strip tliem of tlu; righis 
they now enjoy, inu.st prove tinavailiuf;. 
As for monarchy, it cannot exist without 
a privileged class, unless in the shape of a 
military despotism. Against tliis evil the 
U. States are secured by their situation, 
which exempts them from tht' necessity 
of keeping up a great military fon e. 
North America has not, and, if she re- 
main united, never can have, a formidable 
rival in her own division of ilje continent. 
In a lew years, she will outgrow all her 
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rivals in Europe so far, that her fleets 
alone will protect her from their attacks ; 
for, with the extensive coast she pos- 
sesses, and a population of flfly or a hun- 
dred millions, the empire of tlie sea must 
unavoidably fall into her hands. Besides, 
the noble moderation of Washington will 
render it difficult for any commander, at 
a future period, to become a traitor to the 
lil)erties of his country. In addition to 
all these securities for her freedom, she 
has the liberty of tlie press, and the grow- 
rng intelligence of her population. In 
both of these respects, she enjoys such a 
distinguished preeminence over all other 
nations, as to render conclusions drawn 
from their experience inapplicable to her. 
'fhe circulation of the journals is much 
more extensive than in any other country, , 
and the class who take an interest in po- 
litical matters includes the whole people. 
Every act of the govenirnent may be said 
to be performed under the eye of an in- 
telligent poj)ulation, which is continually 
exercising its judgment on public affairs, 
and never fails to reprehend, in the proper 
way, any abuse of trust on the part of the 
public servants. Any person who should 
attempt to play the usurper in the U. 

could not succeed by gaining over 
a few great men, as in o^er countries, 
but must impose upon the judgment of a 
^vhole nation, trained to decide on the con- 
duct of ])ublic men ; and this is a difficulty 
whifdi no usurper has encountered yet. 
It is to the ignorance and apathy of the 
people that political impostors owe their 
stiecf’ss. An arguiiKuit of rather more 
weight against the permanence of the 
i 2 (>\ ernmeni, is drawn from the tendency 
rf so grc'at a (•ountry to separate into dif- 
t* r«*nt e.mpircs, from the strength of fac- 
■ ioiis, or the opposite interests of different 
eel ions of the <*ountry. Admitting the 
( i aliiy of this danger, there ai‘e consider- 
jit ions that lessen its amount. The states 
dull, have been added to the Union since 
> 1(0 revolution, and those that may be 
idded in fuUin', are peopled slowly and 
.rradiuilly by draffs from the older and 
densely peopled parts. TJie effect of this 
> to spread a similarity of manners, lan- 
guage and character over the different 
elates ; the lies of relationship and of a 
•iMumon origin are multiplied; and the 
roime‘eting links, thus formed in the in- 
of each new state, acquire tlie force 
of* habit before it has grown up to matu- 
rity. An empire, formed in this way, 
•iuitaiiis none of the elements of dis- 
union which existed in the Roman empire, 
and is even much more homogeneous in 


its character than the kingdoms of mod- 
ern Europe. Again, the interests of single 
states, in different quarters of the Union, 
though opposite in some points, may 
not be practically incompatible ; and they 
have all so strong a common interest in 
remaining united, that it is difficult to 
imagine how any benefit can be gained 
by a separation, which shall overbalance 
the advantages, both commercial and po- 
litical, secured by the union. With re- 
gard to the danger from the violence of 
factions, it is to be considered, that, though 
the leaders of a faction are led by their 
passions, the majority of the people, in 
any distinct, will generally be guided by 
their interests ; and as men become more 
intelligent, the pretexts by which the am- 
bitious practise upon their followers must 
be continually losing their hold, and the 
dangerous inffuence of faction be more 
and more reduced. Faction naturally en- 
deavors to make its strong-hold in the state 
legislatures ; but the weight of each state 
in the confederacy diminishes as the num- 
ber of the whole increases, and the inffu- 
ence of the general government will aug- 
ment in the same proportion. But the 
grand remedy for all the evils to wh' i 
the U. States may be exposed, lies in the 
spirit and intelligence of the population. 
What is the effect of the diffusion of 
knowledge but to give men juster and 
clearer views of their true interests ? and 
it is contrary to experience to suppose, 
that, the better men understand their in- 
terests, the more they are disposed to dis- 
regard them. Can a great empire be held 
together by no other means than the com- 
pressing force of despotic power ? and 
must men first be degraded and oppressed, 
before they can be made to understand 
the advantages of peace, union, and free 
intercourse ? The stability, prosperity and 
greatness of a free nation is the most se 
cure of all, because it rests not upon tlce 
wisdom or the virtue of one man, or one 
class of men, who may have separate in- 
terests incompatible with the public good, 
but upon a sense of cominon interest in 
the whole society, which never can cease 
to operate, and which, in an ei^lightened 
age, sophistry will find it hard to mislead. 
It has been said that the Americans have 
no national character. Without stopping 
to inquire in what this consists, we may 
observe, that, according to the testimony 
of travellers, the aspect of society in the 
U. States is distinguished, by ma^ strik- 
ing peculiarities, fl*om that' of Europe. 
Though the number of learned and, sci- 
entific characters is much smaller than in 
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France and Britain, the mass of the pop- 
ulation are better informed than in either 
of these countries. They are not merely 
better educated, but they derive from their 
habits more practical sagacity and good 
sense. Indeed, the political and physical 
situation of the U. States explains what- 
ever is. peculiar in the character of the 
people. Their mi^tory habits enlarge 
the circle of their ideas, and destixiy those 
local prejudices and attachments which 
belong to the European nations, where 
successive generations continue to vege- 
tate on the same spot, and tread in the 
same circle. Reading the journals uni- 
versally, and knowing a little of what is 
doing both in their own country and the 
world generally, they betray none of the 
clownish awkwardness which springs 
from conscious ignorance. Placed often 
in situations where they have to work 
their way and supply their wants with 
little assistance from others, they are in- 
ventive, persevering, full of resources, not 
easily deterred by difRciilties. The preju- 
dices of birth and rank, which fetter in- 
dustry in Europe, have little existence in 
America : men change their profession as 
often as it suits their interest and never 
deem any honest occupation disreputable. 
Enjoying abundance, and depending on 
no man’s patronage, they are free, open- 
hearted, unreserved, and, perhaps, some- 
what rough in their manners. Accus- 
tomed to rely much on their own arm, 
they are manly, brave, high-spirited and 
enterprising. Of these qualities they ex- 
hibited many brilliant proofs during the 
late war. The shameful defeats sustained 
by land at first, which would have sub- 
dued the spirits of men of less energy, only 
provoked them to greater efforts ; and, at the 
close of the war, the American arms were 
every where victorious, both by land and 
sea. The triumphs of the navy, gained 
by men without experience, over an ene- 
my renowned for skill and courage, and 
inured to war by twenty years of victory, 
have few- parallels in history. The issue 
of the contest has raised the American 
character in the eyes of the world, and 
nobly sustained the ancient reputation of 
republican valor. There is no where so 
much public spirit in the body of the peo- 
ple as in the U. States. Daily exercised 
in judging of public measures, and taught 
to consider themselves as members of the 
commonwealth, they feel a |>ersonal inter- 
est in the fortunes of their coiintiy. They 
are proud of her glory, and jealous of her 
honor, in a di^ee sometimes offensive to 
foreigners. Though parties are loud and 


violent in their contests, these are but the 
wholesome exercises of free and generous 
mirits in the field of honorable ambition. 
The people at large are proud of the gov- 
ernment, because it is a monument of 
their superiority to other nations. They 
are attached to it, because, by its composi- 
tion, its conduct and views are always in 
harmony with their opinions and inter- 
ests, They feel its influence more by the 
protection it gives than by the burdens it 
imposes. All its offices are open to their 
ambition; and neither birth, profession, 
nor any form of religious beliefj is a bar 
to their hopes. Doubtless the govern- 
ment of the U. States is not exempt from 
the errors and imperfections that adhere 
to all human institutions. But compare 
its public conduct with that of the old 
governments of Europe. How calm and 
reasonable is its language, always ad- 
dressing itself to the understanding and 
the solid interests of the people, never to 
their passions or prejudices ! It seeks no 
aid from superstition, supports no gain- 
ful impostures, and uses none of that dis- 
gusting cant with which the old govern- 
ments of Europe varnish over the degra- 
dation of the people. It is a stranger to 
state craft and mystery. All its acts arc 
done in the face of day. It promotes 
knowledge, religion and learning, without 
the preference of particular sects, and 
without debasing them by falsehoods ben- 
eficial to the ruling powers. It is the only 
government in the world that dares to put 
arms freely into the hands of all its citi- 
zens. From Maine to Mississippi, it com- 
mands a prompt and ready obedience, 
without any other weapon than a consta- 
ble’s staff. In a word, it secures propca l \ , 
satisfies opinion, promotes die develope- 
inent of industry and talent with a rapidi- 
ty hitlierto unexampled ; and, with tlin 
smallest sacrifice of individual rights and 
jiroperty on the pait of the people, t\ nc 
complishes all that the most expensi\<» 
and powerful governments pretend to.’^ 
For further information concerning tia 
r. States, see Warden’s Jlccoimt of tfu 
United States of JVbrih Jtmen’ra (falin 
burgh, 1819, a vols., 8vo.); Seyberls Sta 
tishcal Anncls of the United States (I vol.. 
4to., Philadelphia, 1818); Pitkin’s Status 
Heal View of the United States (2d ed., 1 
vol., 8vo., New York, 1817); Bristed’s 
Resources of the United States (New York, 
1818) ; Darby’s Vieto of the United States 
(Philadelphia 1828); Ebeling’s Geogi-a- 
phy and History of J\rorth America (in 
German, Hamburg, 1793 — ^99, 5 vols.); 
Flint’s Geography of the Mississippi Vat- 
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wUh a the Physical Geo^aphy 

^ the Atlantic States (2d ed., Cincinnatii 
1832);* Hinton’s History and Topography 
^ the United States (2 vols., 4to., Lonaon, 
1832); Everett’s America; Lyman’s JDt- 
plomacv of the United States (Sd ed., Bos- 
ton, 1828, 2 vols., 8vo.) ; Kent’s Commen- 
taries on American Law (New York, 1826 
— 1830, 4 vols., 8vo.) ; Story’s Commen^ 
ries on the Constitution of the United 
States (Boston, 1832, 3 vols., 8vo.). The 
North American and American Quarterly 
•Reviews, published in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and the American Annual Regis- 
ter (5th voL, Boston, 1832), are also repos- 
itories of much valuable information on all 
subjects illustrative of the recent history, 
politics and statistics of this countiy. 

Literature in the U. States. The first 
printing press in the U. States was set up 
at Cambridge, by the exertions and joint 
contributions of different individuals in 
Europe and America, in 1638. The first 
work published was the Freeman’s Call, 
and the second, the Almanac for New 
England, both in 1639: the fii'st book 
printed was the New England Version 
of the Psalms, an octavo volume of 300 
pages. In 1676, books be^an to be printed 
in Boston : in 1686, printing was known 
in Philadelphia; and, in 1®3, in New 
York. In 1700, there were but four 
jirinting-offices in the colonies; at .the 
lieginning of the present century, there 
were 300 in the U. States ; and in 1830, 
there were about 1200. In 1800, about 
100 original books and pamphlets were 
printed annually: in 1825, the titles of 
r>90 original works and 257 reprints were 
collected without difficulty, and the 
number of all kinds now published is 
nmrh gi*eater, including nearly all books 
of general interest and value which ap- 
pear in Loialoii and Edinburgh, and 
many translations from the German and 
Frei'udi. During the first century, by far 
the greater part of tiie books printed were 
on theological subjects, and the remain- 
der were chiefly publications made by 
ordc'r of the government. All were un- 

* A great mass of statistical matter is to be 
lound in the reports made annually by the head 
of earh department to congress, and in the reports 
of the diilercnt committees of congress, all of 
which are printed. In 1832, the fruif of much sta- 
listical inquiry has been presented to the public 
til the printed memorials and r^orts of two con- 
ventions, held, the one at New York, the* other at 
Philadelphia, on the submet of the contemplated 
modifications of the taritT. The American Alma- 
nac, printed at Boston, and the National Calen- 
dar, printed at Washington, also contain AiU 
statistical tables on all subjects relating to the U« 
States. 


der th.e restraints of authority, which a€ 
last became so, severe as seriously to im- 
pair the freedom of the press, and were 
more or less felt throughout the countiy 
till after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But, from this period, a great 
change took place. Political, historical 
and miscellaneous works, a few in the 
belles-lettres, and several on scientific sub- 
jects, began to appear; and since the 
revolution, school books, ^riodical pub- 
lications, political discussions, historical 
and miscellaneous works, — which,, till 
1700, were entirely unknown in the 
country, — gradually obtained the superi- 
ority, and, since 1800, have constituted 
the great mass of what has issued from 
the press. It is our intention to notice 
here the most prominent of those publi- 
cations which have obtained a permanent 
value and reputation^ 

1. Newspapers. No newspaper appeared 
in the colonies until 1704, when the News 
Letter was issued at Boston, and continued 
till 1776. The first paper published in Phi- 
ladelphia was issued in 1719, and the first in 
New York in 1733. In 1775, there were 
37 ; in 1801, there were 203 ; in 1810, 358 ; 
and, at present, probably not less than 
1200. (See Newspapers.) Their num- 
ber and cheapness, and the extent of 
their diffusion, are unparalleled. It may, 
in fact, be asserted, that almost every 
man in the country reads a newspaper ; 
for, as every man has a direct personal in- 
terest in public afta]rs,and as the policy of 
the country has been to facilitate their 
distribution by the mail, they penetrate 
every where, and constitute, probably, the 
greater part of the reading of at least 
the agricultural portion of the people.f 
Their tone is favorable to morals, and to 
the diffusion of good knowledge, though, 
on the subjects which divide the political 
opinions of the country, they almost uni- 
formly take party ground, and maintain 
it with extreme warmth and prejudice. 
Their influence is greater than any other 
element of society, except that of the 
schools and of the pulpit. 

2. Periodical Publications. The earliest 
magazine attempted in the colonies was 
the General Magazine, published at Phi- 
ladelphia (1741) by Benjamin Franklin, 
then a printer in that city ; but it was 

fThe number of post-offices, in 1831 j was 
8686. The posts^e on each newspaper is one 
cent, if not carriea beyond the state in which it 
is published, or not more than 100 miles, if car- 
ried out of the state ; and one and a half cent for 
any distance above 100 miles, end om of tho 
state. It has been pitmosed to abolish all post- 
age on newspapers. (See Posts.) 
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sustrined only six months. In 1743, a 
weekly magazine was started in Boston, 
but was continued only four weeks. In 
the course of the succeeding twenty 
years, twelve or fourteen bthers were 
attempted in the different cities, which, 
however, all failed ; and it is believed that, 
in 1775, not one existed in the country, 
with the exception of the Penn^Ivania 
Magazine, begun in that year, or which 
Thomas Paine was a principal contribu- 
tor. All such works, m fact, made their 
way, for a long time afterward, slowly 
and with much difficulty. In 1810, there 
were twenty-four, of which the Portfolio, 
edited by Mr. Dennie, in Philadelphia, 
and the Anthology, edited at Boston, 
were the principal of general interest. 
The number is now greatly increased, 
amounting, probably, to about 100. The 
London Quarterly and the Edinburgh Re- 
views (q. v.)are remlarly republished ; the 
North American Review, edited in Bos- 
ton, by A. H. Everett, and the American 
Quarterly, conducted in Philadelphia, by 
R. Walsh, the former since 1815, the latter 
since 1827, are the leading reviews of the 
country, and have each a circulation of 
between 3000 and 4000 copies, to which 
their execution amply entitles them. (See 
Rtviews.) The Southern Review, pub- 
lished at Charleston, and the Western Re- 
view, at Cincinnati, were discontinued after 
having been issued a few years. 

3. Publications of Ijcamed Socieiies. 
The passion for learned societies, which 
sprang up in England and France about 
the middle of the 17th century, was not 
felt in the colonies till past the middle 
of the 18th. The oldest and most active 
of the scientific societies in the U. States, 
is the American philosophical society, in- 
stituted at Philade^hia, in 1769, over 
which Franklin and Rittenhouse were suc- 
cessively called to preside. It has pub- 
lished ten quarto volumes of Transactions, 
principally on scientific subjects, and, in 
1815, appointed a committee to superin- 
tend 4he historical department, in which 
two volumes, octavo, have been printed, 
including Heckewelderis Account of the 
Delaware^, Indians. No other society 
of the kind existed in the U. States 
until after the revolution, when, in 1780, 
the American academy of arts and sci- 
ences was founded at j^ston, which has 
published four quarto volumes of Trans- 
actions. In these are found mineralogical 
articles by professor Uleaveland, papers 
on literary subjects by John Pickering, 
and mathematical and astronomical pa- 
pers ^by N. Bowditch, the translator and 


commentator of .Laplace. The Massa* 
chusetts historical society was founded ill 
Boston, in 1791, and has been the most 
active of the literary societies in the U. 
States. It has published twenty-two 
octavo volumes of collections, which con- 
stitute a rich mine for the history of the 
U. States, and particularly of New Eng- 
land. An academy of arts and sciences 
has existed at New Haven since 1799, 
but it has published only one volume of 
Transactions. The historical society of 
New York was established in 1809 ; andt 
it has published four volumes, octavo, the 
last of which contains the remaining vol- 
ume of Smith’s valuable history of the 
state. The literary and philosophical 
society of New York, established in 1815, 
has published two volumes, quarto. The 
academy of natural sciences, founded at 
Philadelphia, in 1818, has published six 
octavo volumes, which are indispensable 
to a knowledge of the natural history of 
the U. States. The lyceuni of natural 
history, founded at New York, in 1818, 
has published two volumes, octavo. 
There are some other associations in the 
U. States, which, like the New Hamp- 
shire historical society, and the Colum- 
bian institute, at Washington, are just 
beginning to publish their transactions; 
and yet others, especially several devoted 
to natural science, wliich send their papers 
regularly to some of the more prominent 
periodical publications of the time. 

4. Theological Writings. Tije Pu- 
ritan colonies of New Thigland were, 
from the firal, addicted lo religious dis- 
cussions and controversies; and as th(' 
press existed among them for a long time 
before it was found in other parts of the 
countiy, the early books of the colonies 
arc, in a great degree, of a theological char- 
acter. Even before printing was in- 
troduced, theological controversy was 
already known. Roger Williains iiad 
been banished from Massachusetts for 
heretical opinions as early as 1634 ; uinl 
the vanity and enthusiasm of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson had distiirlH*4 the whole colony, 
and nearly unsettled its foundations, be- 
fore 1638. For the first ten years after 
the press was established, nothing was 
printed on theological subjects, except 
the veraion of the Psalms an<l a cate- 
chism; but, in 1649, was published the 
Platform of Church Disemline, common- 
ly known by the name of the Cambridge 
Plajybrm^ which had been adopted the 
year previously, and continued to be the 
constitution and rule of government for the 
New England Congregational churches 
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down to the period of the reTolution, and 
IB even now appealed to by those who 
are desirous to follow most strictly the 
ways of the Puritan fathers. This and 
the Indian Bible of Eliot, accompanied 
by Psalms in verse, ‘ in 1663, were the 
most important theological works that 
, came from the press in the first century. 
The controversy with the Quakers, how- 
ever, which was at its height between 
1650 and 1660, produced two curious, 
among many worthless books — ^the Heart 
of New England rent by the present 
Blasphemies, written by John Norton, 

S older of the general court of Massa- 
usetts, and printed in 1650 ; and George 
Foxe digged out of his Burrow, by Roger 
Williams (1676). At the beginning of 
the eighteenth centu^, the two Mathers 
were the leading divines of the colonies, 
and published a vast amount of books, 
which, however, are almost without 
value. The elder (see Maiher^ Increase) 
took part in some discussions with the 
Baptists as early as 1680 ; and the younger 
(see Maiher^^ Cotton) is chiefly famous for 
his Magnolia Christi Americana (London, 
folio, 1/02), containing the Ecclesiastical 
History of New England, from 1635 to 
1608. It has much that is curious and 
striking, mingled with a stmnge credulity 
and the most fantastic learning, destined, 
perhaps, one day, to furnish abundant 
materials for works of fiction. The most 
powerful divine and metaphysical writer 
whom the country has yet produced was 
Jonathan Edwards, whose works have 
been frequently reprinted in En^and and 
the U. States (8 vols. 8vo.). (See tldwards.\ 
His principal treatise, on the Freedom or 
the Will (1754), written in opposition to 
the Arminians, is a classic with the stricter 
followers of Calvin. The preaching of 
Whitfield (q. v.) in this country, between 
1738 and 1769, produced the same re- 
markable effect here which it had done 
in England, and called forth Chauncy’s 
Seasonable Tlioughts on the State of Re- 
llmon in New England (1743), a work 
of mat firmness, dignity and Christian 
tenderness. In 1763, a warm contro- 
versy broke out in Massachusetts on the 
subject of Episcopacv, in consequence 
of some attempts, on the part of the Eng- 
lish church, to set up her authorit}^, and 
introduce her system of church discipline 
into that strong-bold of Puritaniiaq. About 
thtr^ wovte wm pubiished oj^ this sub- 
ject, by Maytiew (q. v.), Johnson (q. y.), 
archbssbop Seeker, &c. The .principal 
works were Mayhew’s Observofions on 
the Charter and Conduct of the Society 
vox*. XII. 39 


for the Propagation of the Ooml in 
Foreign Parts (8vo., Boston, 1763); his 
Defence and Second Defence of the 
Observations ; and Chauncy’s View of 
Episcopacy from the Fathers (1771). In 
the period immediately before the breaking 
out of the revolution, the clergy of the 
country generally manifested a deep inter- 
est in the politicai discussions of the times ; 
and when the revolution had actuaUy 
commenced, they almost uniformly took 
part with the colonies. Doctor Cooper 
(q. V.), of Boston, was the confidential, 
fiiend and correspondent of Franklin, 
Otis, Quincy and Warren ; doctor Stiles 
(q. V.), president of Yale college, and one 
of the most learned men the country has 
produced, both preached and wrote on 
the same side ; and doctor Witherspoon, 
of New Jersey, signed the Declaration of 
Independence, and was, from 1776 to the 
end of the war, a useful and able member 
of congress. Until some time after the 
peace of 1783, theological controversy al- 
most ceased, and was not revived till the 
country became once more settled. In 
1793, doctor Hopkins (q. v.), of Connecti- 
cut, published his System of Divinity, in 
which the doctrines of Calvinism are car- 
ried to an extreme which many of their 
advocates would not admit, and which 
laid tlje foundation of a separate sect of 
ultra-Calvinists, who bore the name of 
Hopkinsians. Dwighf s System of Divin- 
ity (8 vols., 8vo., 7th edit, 1830) is perhaps 
the ablest exposition of Calvinistic divinity 
that has appeared, and continues to be 
frequently reprinted both in England and 
in this countj^. Since the beginning of 
the present century, anti-Trinitau*ian and 
anti-Calvinistic doctrines have been very 
extensively adopted by many of the cler- 
gymen of Boston and the vicinity (see 
Unitarians ) ; and a warm controversy has 
been carried on between them and the 
orthodox clcrg}^, in which doctor Noaji 
Worcester, doctor Channing, doctor Ware 
and Mr. Norton have been the leading 
writers in defence of Unitarian views, 
and Mr. Stuart, doctor Woods and doctor 
Samuel Worcester on the opposite side 
of the question. The controversy has 
been managed widi great abifi^, acute- 
ness and leaiming on noth sides, and can- 
not yet be coniudered at an end. The 
Sermons of doctor Freeman(1813 sec- 
ond collection, printed in 1830), of .Mr. 
Bhekminster (q. v.k (publislted iu 1810 
and 1839), of Mr. Tbaeher (1834), and of 
doctor Chamuhg (1839; secoi^ eollectiopt 
1833)b exhibit &e prevaili{ig views an^ 
sQrle of thought of the UnHarnmi^^with a 
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less mixture of a polemical spirit than 
the strictly controversial worics of the 
Unitarian writers. At^ from polem- 
ical and paronetical divinity, very little 
has yet been done in this country for 
the advancement of theological sci- 
ence. Whilst the best foreign works, 
both of former and recent times, on bib- 
lical criticism and interpretation, are ap- 
preciate and studied, scarcely any orip- 
nal works in these departments have yet 
appeared. A few elementary books have 
been prepared for the use of students, 
such as Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar (4th 
edition, 1831), and Chrestomathy (2d 
edition, 1832) ; Gibbs’s Hebrew Lexicon, 
on the basis of Gesenius, and Robin- 
son’s translation of Wahl’s Lexicon of 
the New' Testament Some subsidiary 
works have likewise been translated for 
the same purpose, of which it may be 
sufficient to mention Jahn’s Biblical 
Archoeology, translated by Thomas C. 
Upham (1823); Jahn’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament, translated by Samuel 
H. Turner and William R. Whittington 
(1827); Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth, 
translated by Calvin Stowe (1828); Wi- 
ner’s Grammar of the New Testament 
(1825), and Ernesti’s Elements of Inter- 
pretation (1822). The most important 
original contributions that have as yet been 
made to theological literature in the U. 
States are the new translations of Job, with 
an Introduction and explanatory Notes 
(1827), and of the Psalms (1831), both by 
George R. Noyes, who, it is understood, 
is now engaged in making a similar ver- 
sion of the prophetic books, and purposes 
to continue his labors upon the remaining 
books of the Old Testament A new ver- 
sion of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
a Commentary and Notes (1827j, and 
a similar work on Romans (1832), by 
Mf)6es Stuart, display much letiming 
and research ; and the New Testament 
in the common version, conformed to 
Chriesbacli’s standard text, by John G. 
Palfrey ^8 VO., Boston, 182^, deserves hon- 
orable mention. Much of tlic theological 
literature appears in the form of contrilHi- 
tions reii^ous periodicals — a species 
of publication with which the country 
abounds, from the weekly newspaf^er to 
the tri-monthly journal. At the head of 
this department atancls the Christian Ex- 
aminer and Geiiend Review, published, 
once in two months, at Boston — a work 
distinguished for ih talent and literary 
dtaraeter, as vreU as for its elevated moral 
tone and deep religious frpirit. The Bib- 
iieal Repository^ published quarterly at 


Andover, is no less celebrated for its crit* 
ical and exegedcal learning; whilst the 
Christian Spectator, published quarterly 
at New Haven, displays great acuteness in 
discussing the vexed questions of dc|^ 
matic theology. The theology of the U. 
States is as distinctive as any other feature 
in its character. Modified by the various 
degrees of intelligence and refinement in 
different sections of the country, it exhibits 
every where the same freedom, elasticity, 
and aptitude forchange, which character- 
ize all our manners and institutions. Per- 
haps in no other nation on the earth is there 
so much diversity of religious sentiment, or 
so great a variety of sects. This is doubt- 
less owing, in a great measure, to the ab- 
sence of a church establishment, and to 
the consequent freedom enjoyed by each 
individual for forming his opinions for 
himself. In theology, as in eveiy thing 
else here, all is in progress, and in the way 
of improvement, because all is unfottered 
and free. American theology^ in its va- 
rious forms, may be considered as tlie 
native growth of the land ; for, though 
originally imported from abroad, it can 
hardly be said to have been since subject- 
ed to any extraneous influence. Multi- 
form as it is, it has sprung up from the 
varying sentiments liteld by the first set- 
tlers, — coining as they did from different 
countries, England, Holland, Germany, 
Sweden, — from the subsequent intermix- 
ture of these sentiments, and from the 
free scope here given to religious thought 
and feeling. Neither the orthodox nor 
the liberal system of theology has been 
perceptibly affected by foreign influence. 
The works of tlie most eminent Europe- 
an theologians, particularly the German, 
are diligently studied, and are prized as 
the most valuable hehis in the eritici.sin 
and interpretation of the Scriptures. Yet, 
though highly esteemed as verbal critics, 
they are not regarded as very safe guides 
in matters of Uiste and judgment. Their 
theological deductions are not held in any 
undue honor ; and the extravagant inter- 
pretations and wild conjectures advanced 
by some of these transatlantic scholars, 
'meet with no i^mpatby or enc.oiirage- 
ment from any denomination of Christians. 
In short, American theology, like its lite- 
rature, is yet in its inftney ; and many 
years must elapse before it arrives at itt> 
fiill growth. At present, its products aro 
^een and crude. Not ^1 it bos reached 
jts maturity, will it yield fMt that shall 
be for the healing of the natitm^ 

5. Lots. The earliest colonists, of 
course, needed laws, in order to inaintain 
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among themselves civilization and the 
rights of persons and property. Those 
who settl^ Vii^ia brought out with 
them a code of Jaws, which rested on the 
authority of the company in England : 
hut the religious adventurers at the north 
were republicans from the first contract 
for a civil government, signed on ship- 
board, Nov. 11, 1620; and they elected 
their governor, and made such regulations 
as they thought expedient, by popular vote. 
In 1640, 100 ordinances were prepared, 
under the direction of the legislature of 
Massachusetts, by the reverend Nathaniel 
Ward, of Ipswich, who had formerly been 
a lawyer in England. They were called 
the Body of LiberiieSj and were published 
by the constables through the villages of 
the colony. In 1648, they were enlarged, 
and printed at Cambridge, and thus form 
the first law book prepared and printed 
in the colonies. They were again enlarged 
and printed in 1660 and 1672. This col- 
lection was followed, in 1672, by the Book 
of the General Laws of New Plymouth, 
and, in 1673, by the Book of the General 
Laws of Connecticut, and so on, in suc- 
cession, by the codes of the other colonies. 
But, excepting such special laws as were 
needed to suit the particular circum- 
stances of the country, there was nothing 
done, for a longtime, to enlarge or perfect 
either legislation itself or the study of the 
law as a profession. The students of 
legal and politiced science resorted to the 
mother country ; and thence, too, came 
nearly all the judges. Even down to the pe- 
riod of the revolution, excepting Mercer’s 
Abridgrnent of the I^aws of Virginia, in 
1758, Simpson’s Justice of the Peace, in 
1761, and the County and Town Officer, 
in 1768, with perhaps one or two more 
practical works of the same kind, nothing 
appeared but the records and acts of the 
different colonial legislatures. The whole 
of this state of things, however, was neces- 
sarily changed as soon as tlie country be- 
came independent, and was compelled to 
look within its own limits for no small 
part of its judicial authority and construc- 
tion. Since that period, therefore, the 
following division may be made of the 
legal writings that hav% been publigJied in 
the U. States : — 1. In the first place, the U. 
States, as a government, have published 
tiieir statutes regularly from 17^ to the 
present time ; and an excellent edition has 
recently been printed under the direction 
of judge Story (3 vols., 8vo., Boston, 1887). 
The decisions of the supreme court of 
the U. States have dso Ibeen published 
regularly, from 17&1, by Dallas, Craxtehi 
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Wheaton and Peters. Besides these, the 
circuit courts of the U. States have some- 
times had reporters, of whom the most 
prominent are Gallison and Mason in the 
eastern circuit, whose reports, beginning 
in 1812, contain the decisions of judge Sto- 
ry. The reports of the third circuit con- 
tain the decisions of judge Washington. 
Some individual cases, which excited 
great interest, have also been published 
separately, of which the most remarkable 
are Burr’s trial for high treason (1807), 
and the Dartmouth college case, which, 
in 1819, settled the question of legislative 
interference with chartered rights. To 
these should be added some works of a 
more general nature, which relate to the 
laws of the U. States, such as Elliott’s 
Debates of the Conventions on the Adop- 
tion of the Constitution (4 vols., 8vo., 
1827— -30), the three first volumes con- 
taining the proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts, New York, Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina conventions ; the 
fourth, the journal of the federal conven- 
tion, with the subsequent acts of congress 
and decisions of the courts upon consti- 
tutional points ; — Sergeant’s Constitutional 
Law (18^) ; l^wle’s View of the Consti- 
tution (2d ed., Philad., 1829); Dupon- 
ceau’s Jurisdiction of the Courts or the 
United States (Philad., 1824) ; Kent’s 
Commentaries on American Law (4 vols., 
8vo., 1^6—1830) ; and Story’s Commen- 
taries on the Constitution (3 vols., 8vo., 
Boston, 18^). These works, especiallV 
Wheaton’s and Peters’s Reports, in whicn 
are the decisions of chief justice Marshall, 
tlie Report of the Dartmouth college case, 
and Kent’s and Story’s Commentaries, 
comprise a body of sound, learned and able 
law, and give a complete view of the" prin- 
ciples and practice of the federal courts, 
and of the constitutional law of the coun- 
try. — 2. In the second place, the separate 
states have published their statutes ; and 
the decisions of the supremo courts of near- 
ly all of them have also beeh from time to 
time reported, making a large mass of ma- 
terials, of very unequal vauie^ depending 
on the degree of talent and learning assem- 
bled at the bar and on the ben<;di of each 
state. Considered in this point of view, 
die state of New York has produced 
Johnson’s Cases and Reports (from 1799 
to 1822), continued by Cowen : Blake’s 
Chancery Practice (1818) ; Dunk^^i 
P^Gtioe of the dimreme Court (1831 
1883) ; Duer and Pained 
saehusetts, TyngVi and PieiMriiig^ 
ports (from 1804) ; Adiaaiii’4 
reodal and Ckmon l^w (1784^^^1imMr^ 
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nuM on Principal and Agent (1811); 
Fepsenden’s Law of Patents (1822) ; Phil- 
lips on Insurance Q824) ; Story’s Law of 
Bailments (1832); Datoe’s Abridg. of Amer- 
Law (6 vote-, 1823 — 1829); American 
Jurist ( rince 18^ ; and Jackson On 
Real Actions (1828) : — Penn^lvania, the 
Reports of Dallas, Yeates, Binney, and 
Sergeant and Rawle (1799— 1®S) ; Hall’s 
Law Journal (6 vols.). Virginia has an 
excellent edition of her Statutes by Hen- 
ning, and Reports by Henning and Mun- 
ford, Wythe, Washington, Call, and oth- 
ers. In New Jersey, Griffith’s valuable 
Law Register appeared in 1822 (2 vols.). 
Connecncut has Day’s Reports (since 
1802) ; Swift’s System of the Law (1/95 — 
6), and work On Evidence (1810): and 
South Carolina, Reports by Bay, Desaus- 
siire, Nott and McCord, beginning 1783. 
In Rhode Island, Angell’s treatises on 
Tide Waters and Water Courses should 
not be passed over. In the Western 
States, the peculiar tenure of the lands, 
which, more than any thing else, tends to 
modify the character of a people, and the 
administration of the law among them, 
has brought forth, particularly in Ken- 
tucky, a bar of great acuteness and power; 
and m Louisiana, the siete pariidas of the 
fourteenth century so far prevail as law, 
that it has been necessary to reprhit part of 
them, and the French law is still oftener 
called in. (See Louisiana Code*) — 3. The 
last kind of law books published in the 
U. States, which needs to be noticed, is 
English law books reprinted here, gen- 
erally with notes, to make them better 
suited to the particular wants of the 
countiy. The number of thase, both of 
reports and treatises, is very great ; and it 
may, in feet, be said, that the whole body 
of the English law, as it appears from 
Westminster hall, is immediately repub- 
lished here. Of those Works to which the 
notes have added the most value, may be 
mentioned Tucker’s Blackstone (1803); 
Condy’s Marshall on In^rance ; Dunlop^s 
Phillip ' on Evidence ; Story’s Abbot on 
Shipping (1828); MetcalPs editions of 
vmous^ works. From what has been 
said, it is evident that the number of law 
books published in tlie U. States is very 
great. The number of merely American 
books already exceeds seven hundred 
volumes, of which, however, by fer the 
greater pait consists of statutes and re- 
ports. The number of reprints is yet 
larger, and the amolint of both is con- 
stantly il^creiuiliw* (See the article Law, 
and also the article 


6. Medicine. The practice of the med^ 
ical art in the early period of the colo- 
nies, was much in tne hands of the cler- 
gy. Physicians, indeed, came out among 
the first settlers, and were among the 
most valuable of them, both in Virginia 
and Plymouth. The first medical work 
published in America was a Brief Guide 
in the Small-Pox and Measles, ^ the 
reverend Thomas Thacher of Boston 
(1677) ; and the first introduction of inocu- 
lation for the small-pox, in 1721, was un-, 
der the influence or the reverend Cotton 
Mather. It was, however, long before 
medical books were freely published in 
the U. States, because it was necessarily 
long before medical schools and hospitals 
could furnish the needful means of obser- 
vation and instruction ; and, in the mean 
time, the entire dependence of the coun- 
try for medical education and medical 
books was on England and Scotland. 
Doctor Cadwallader, of Philadelphia, doc- 
tor Tennent, of Virginia, and doctor Li- 
ning, of South Ccnolina, published differ- 
ent treatises on medical subjects, between 
1740 and 1750 ; and from that period med- 
ical works have not ceased to appear in 
considerable numbers. The troubles oftho 
revolution, indeed, for a time interrupted 
them ; but the success of the medical 
schools, established on the return of peace, 
brought them forth again in still great- 
er numbers. The most prominent writer 
in the period immediately succeeding 
the revolution, was doctor Benjamin Rush 
(q. V.), of Philadelphia, well known l)oth 
in Europe and America, both by his Medi- 
cal Inquiries, his Observations on the Dis- 
closes of the Mind, his Lectures, and other 
works, all of which bear marks of an origi- 
nal and adventurous mind. Caspar Wistar 
(q.v.) published tt System of Anatomy, and 
doctor Darcy, who died in 1818, at tho 
age of thirty-five years, Elements of Sur- 
gery, which are much valued ; while, 
among the living authors in Philadelphia, 
doctors Chapman and Dewees should bo 
mentioned with distinction. Doctor War- 
ren (died in 1815), who founded the med- 
ical school at Cambridge, and with it the: 
medical education of New England, and 
doctor J. C. Warren, his son, and doctor 
Jackson, all of Boston, doctor Edward 
Millar and doctor Hosack, of New York 
(whose writings have been published un- 
der the tide of Medical Essays, New 
York, 1824 — 1830f 3 vote.), with others, 
both inf these places and efowbere, have 
been advdiitag^uiily known at home 
and abroad, and have placed the med- 
ical chameter of the country as higli as 
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any part of its general intellectual char- 
acter. 

Theatre. The early settlers of any 
country are little likely to resort to theat- 
rical amusements ; still less the early set- 
tlers of a country' a great rart of which 
was colonized by persons vmo came to it 
, for the sake of enjoying, in stem fmedom, 
the exercise of their religious opinions. 
And, in fact, the wants of the American 
colonists every where, and their scrupu- 
lous severity at the ndrth, long kept out 
all dramatic entertainments. It was, how- 
ever, in Boston, the centre of Puritanism, 
that thOT first appeared. In 1750, two 
young Englishmen, assisted by volunteers 
from the town, acted privately Otway’s 
Orphan, at the coffee-house in state (then 
King’s) street. But some disturbances 
took place about the door, from the anxie- 
ty of the crowd to get Emission. The 
whole affair became matter of discussion 
and inquiry, and all such exhibitions were 
immediately prohibited by a law, which 
was renewed by successive leg'islatures, 
till public opinion was changed, and a 
theatre regularly established. At about 
the same period, a strolling company, call- 
ed the American company of comedians^ 
under the management of David Doug- 
lass, a Scotchman, came out from Eng- 
land, and occasionally gave representa- 
tions, both on the continent and in the 
West Indies. In 1758, they acted first in 
New York in a sail lofl ; and, in 1762, per- 
formed at Providence the first play that 
was publicly represented in New Eng- 
!:ind. During the revolution, while the 
British troops were in possession of Bos- 
ton and New York, the officers, especial- 
ly at the latter place, performed plays in 
amateur companies, and in one or two 
instances wrote farces ridiculing the 
Americans, one of which was printed. 
But there was no regular theatre any 
where until after tlie war of the revolu- 
tion. The first was established in New 
Vork,the next in Boston, in 1793, and the 
titird in Philadelphia. They have since 
hc<ni established in all the principal cities, 
and are now fast increasing. The first 
()lay written in the U. States was proba- 
bly the Prince of Parthi^ by Thomas 
(Jodfrey (q. v.), sou of the inventor of the 
quatlrant called by the name of Hadley. 
.^Phis young man died in 1765, and ms 
I’ocms, including the tragedy above jmen- 
tioned, wore published toe year after to 
<leath. It was never acted, and, though 
it shows some talent, discovers so lito 
skill in the construction and style, that it 
cannot be looked tmonasany mng better 
39* 


than the forlorn hope of the coming .dra- 
ma. Thenext play was probably a comic 
opera, in ridicule of an opinion prevalent, 
in the middle of the last century, among 
the common people, that the Buccaneers 
had hidden treasure along the coast. It is 
called Disappointment, or the Force of 
Credulity, and was written by John Lee- 
cock, of Philadelphia, and printed in 1767 
and 1796, but was never acted, though by 
no means without spirit and humor. At 
Boston, during the revolution and previ- 
ously, several fiurces and plays were writ- 
ten and printed by the patriots, and prob- 
ably some of them were acted. The best 
of them was the Adulateur, a Tragecty,as 
it is now acted in Upper Servia (1773^ a 
composidon by no means widiout pmt- 
ical merit, and expressing vexy strongly 
the feeling that prevailed in New England 
after the massacre of March 5, ara be- 
fore the final outbreak of hostilities at 
Lexington and Bunker hill. It ifss writ- 
ten by Mrs. M. Warren. Of less value 
were .the Group (1775, also by Mrs. War- 
ren), in ridicule of the tories; tbe Block- 
heads, or the Aftrighted Officers (1776), 
in ridicule of the British troops, and tHe 
Motley Assembly, also in ridicule of tbe 
tories. Such expressions of public feel- 
ing, of course, disappeared with the 
causes that produced them ; and when a 
regular theatre was established, a Affer- 
ent class of dramas came to supply their 
place. The first regular author appeared 
in New York with the first theatre : this 
was William Dunlap, who, beginning, in 
1788, with a comedy called the Father of 
an Only Child, wrote and translated suc- 
cessively between forty and 6f^ pieces 
among which was the Archery (l7X), a 
tragedy on the story of miyor Andre 
(1798), and a good many pieces fer pubtic 
occasions and celebrations, which had 
much success. He was the manager of 
the theatre, and may be considered as the 
only person who has done much in Amer- 
ica to support the public drama by ffie 
means that sustain it in Europe, though 
fer some vears he has abandoned it, and 
is now a historical painter of some repu- 
tation. Mr. Dunlap has lately puiblisned 
a Histonr of the American Theatre (New 
York, 1832). It is not worth while to go 
into aihinute account of authors and pieces 
which have no permanent value. Mrs. 
Warren, who wrote the Adixlateur and 
the Group, above mentioned, and a Ifisto- 
ry of the Reyolurion, published, (17^ 
two tragedies, the Sack of Rocto and the 
Iiadiea of Castile ; Thomas P« Lathy pto v 
lished(1800) Reparation, or the Sch^lte^ 
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Libeitinea^ a comedy ; David Everett pub- 
lished (1800) Daranzel; C. J. Ingersolly 
now an eminent lawyer, published (1801) 
Edwyand Elgiva, and (1831) Julian, a 
tragedy ; W. Jones (1801), Independence ; 
W* C. White (1810), two pieces, the 
Clergyman’s Daughter, and the Poor Lodg- 
er. lames N. Baker (between 1807 and 
1817) wrote often for the stage ; and his 
Marmion and Superstition are much 

E raised for poetical talent Some others 
ave occasionidly furnished pieces to the 
acting theatre, wnich have received a share 
of transient applause. In general, however, 
the American theatre has been supplied 
with plays from the English theatre. 

8. RomarUic Fiction. Compared with 
the other departments of elegant litera- 
ture, romantic fiction is of recent origin. 
It is the only form of the belles-lettres 
which is absolutely due to modem inven- 
tion, and has reached or approached i^ 
perfectlq|i only in our time. At the peri- 
od when our foreftithers landed in this 
countiy, the domestic form of romance — 
that which rests on private manners and 
character for success — ^was unknown in 
the world ; nor, excepting Don Quixote, 
had a single work of romantic fiction 
been produced which is still read, except 
from curiosity. It is not, therefore, re- 
maikable, that works of prose fiction 
should have been the last that appeared 
among us ; for there was certainly nothing 
in the severe theology of the Eastern 
States, or in the anxiety and wants that 
were every where encountered by the 
early settlers, to give birth to those light 
and fanciful forms of literature, which 
had not yet taken their final character even 
amidst the refinements of the English and 
French courts. Up to the period of tho 
American revolution, therefore, no symp- 
tom of it appeared on this side of the At- 
lantic. The first work of prose fiction 
which appeared in the U. States seems 
to have been the Foresters, which was 
originally publkhed in the Columbian 
Magazine at Philadelphia, in 1787 — 88, 
but was printed separately in 1792, and 
again in 1796. It was written by doctor 
jrolknam of Boston, author of a History of 
New Hampshire, and was an imitation, 
and, in some resj^cts, a continuation, of 
Arbuthnot’s John Bull, giving, with much 
humorous solemnity, an account of tlie 
firA setdenneiiC of the country, the war 
of the revolutioD, and, in part, of the 
French revolutioii. The next woiic of 
fiction , publidied in the U. States seems 
to have been the Algerine Captive (1797), 
writtm fay the late Koyall Tyler, then a 


lawyer in Walpole, and^ since chief 
tice of Vermont : the first volume contains 
sketches of manners in the interior of 
New England, which have much firesh- 
ness, spirit and truth ; but the second, in 
which the hero becomes a captive in Al- 
giers, is dull and common-place. This 
was the first genuine novel published in 
the U. States. The first author, however, 
who can be considered a regular writer 
of novels in America, was Charles Brock- 
den Brown, (q. v.) Between 1798 and 
1801, he published six novels — ^Wie- 
land, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, Edgar 
Huntley, Clara Howard, and Jane Talbot. 
He was a writer of high gifts. His man- 
ner sometimes resembles that of Godwin, 
who was then in great reputation ; and his 
sketches of the sleep-walker, in Edgar 
Huntley, are among the most vivid in the 
language. His writings have often been 
published separately in England and the 
U. States, and, in 1827, an edition of his 
novels was printed at Boston (7 vols.). In 
some respects, he is still the principal 
novelist whom the country has produced ; 
but the more dramatic form of romance 
writing, since become common under 
the influence of sir W. Scott’s example, 
has changed the public taste ; and Brown’s 
novels are less interesting and less read 
than they otherwise would be. In 1810, 
Washington Irving published his Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York (2 vols.), 
an imitation, in many respects, of Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub, and containing, under a 
similar allegory, though with a more 
strict adherence to fact, a history of tlie 
Dutch government of the province of 
New York. It is a work of much genu- 
ine humor, and contains descriptions of 
natural scenery of great beauty and pow- 
er, so that, though much of it is local, it 
has been often reprinted both in England 
and this country, and has been translated 
into French and German. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to enumerate the other works of 
this accomplished writer. Jonathan OJd- 
style’s l^etters, first published in the Now 
York Morning Chronicle (180^; Salma- 
gundi, or tho Whim Whams of I^unce- 
lot Langstaflf and others (1807); and, at 
a later period, the Sketch Book, Brace- 
bridge Hall, Tales of a Traveller, &c., 
have all been translated into Gemian. 
Under this bead should also be mention- 
ed the Old Bachelor (1812), and the Brit- 
ish Spy, of Mr. Wirt (late aUomey-gene- 
ral of the U« States), of which the imth 
edition, puUisbed in 183a, c 0 niaiiia a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author^ A ^w 
other pmons, in the peiiqd jteit passed 
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orer^ abo wrote novels which had a lim- 
it^ success, Mrs* Foster wrote the 
Boarding School, and the Coquette ; Mr. 
Dennie wrote Female Quixotism; and 
Mrs. j^wson, Rebecca, Sarah, and some 
other stories. In general, however, this 
was not a popular form of writing, and 
very few attempted it. This state of things 
continued until sir W. Scott gave an 
impulse to the whole empire of ro- 
mantic fiction, which has been felt through 
all the borders of Christendom, and no 
•where with more force than in the U. 
States. The person who has shown the 
most power and disposition to imitate this 
form of romcuice is Mr. Cooper. He be- 
gan, in 1820, with Precaution, a novel, 
the scene of which was laid in England ; 
and its style is in the manner of Miss 
Burney ; but the direction was wrong, 
and his success was small : it was only 
when he touched his native earth, that he 
gathered strength. In 1821, he published 
his Spy, the scene of which is laid 
amidst the American revolution ; and 
from that time to the present, he has pub- 
lished no less than eight similar tales, all 
founded in American manners, and with 
a degree of success to which no Ameri- 
can author has before attained in this de- 
partment. In his last productions (the 
Bravo and the Heidenmauer) he has left 
America for the old continent. His ro- 
mances have been read in the U. States 
almost as extensively as sir W. Scott’s, 
and, besides being regularly reprinted 
in England, are no less regularly trans- 
lated and published in French and Ger- 
man. Miss Sedgwick, the author of a 
New England Tale (1822), Redwood 
(1824), Hope Leslie (1827), and Clarence 
( 1830), all on American subjects, should be 
distinguished among tlie popular writers 
of the time : her works have been reprint- 
ed with success in England. Miss Francis 
(more known as Mrs. Child), tlie author of 
several successful works in other depart- 
ments, should bo mentioned here on ac- 
count of her Hobomc^ and her 

Rebels (1825). Paulding’s novels (Dutch- 
man’s Fireside, Westward Ho, &c.) have 
found many readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and Flint’s Francis Berrian 
shows much fi^sbness and vigor. Since 
1820, the whole course of things in rela- 
tion to romantic fiction has been changed. 
Before that time, an American novd or 
romance was extr^xiely mm: it is now 
most common of all the forms of our 
literature, and every year produces seve- 
ral, which will not earify be foirgotten. 
This change is mainly due to the curCum- 


stance, that American subjects have fiir- 
nished their materials. — For the preceding 
account of literature in the Vj States, we 
are indebted to manuscripts of profossor 
Ticknor. 

9. and Sciences* The progressof 
the Americans has been greater in the 
useful arts than in the sciences, though 
their advances in the latter are respecta- 
ble, considering the shortness of their 
career. Inventions and discoveries in the 
former have been promoted by means of 
the patent office, which secures, to per- 
sons who apply for it, the exclusive right 
to the fruits of their ingenuity. Tliis 
office is attached to the department 
of state. Models and drawings of 
the machines of which the right is ob- 
tained, are deposited with the director, 
with a description of the invention, the 
name and residence of the patentee, 
and date of the patent. The whole 
number of patents issued, fh>m the es- 
tablishment of the patent ofifce in 1790 
to the first of Januajy, 1832, is 6911. The 
Americans have, indeed, shown a particu- 
lar aptitude for making discoveries and 
improvements in the mechanic arts. A 
great number of remarkable inventions, 
of which the cotton-gin, the steam-boat, 
the nail and card machines, and the ma- 
chine for spinning hemp, are only the 
most prominent among a hundred others, 
with essential improvements upon many 
processes of manufacture, and upon 
many machines previously in use, have ' 
been made in the U. States. In ship- 
building, the Americans are decidedly su- 
perior to any other people, combining 
beauty of form, speed in sailing, and car- 
pacity of carriage, in their vessels. (See 
Ship.) In regaM to the fine arts, though 
there is no such thing as an American 
school, yet the U. States have produced 
several eminent painters ; and some works 
of sculpture of merit have been executed 
in the country. The names of West, 
Copley, Stewart (see the articles), .Trum- 
bull, Vanderlyn (who, in 1808, gained the 
French prize-medal for his Marius on the 
Ruins of Carffiag^ Jarvis, Wood, All- 
ston, Leslie, Peale, Sully, Morsip, Newton, 
Neagle, Doughty, Fisher, King, Inman, 
Cole, and others, are, some of ffiem, well 
known in Europe. Academiea fhr the 
cultivation of the fine aita*have been ee- 
^tablished at Philadelphia and Now Yolk ; 
and a picture-gaUeiy has been conaeeted 
with the Aitenwum in Bosicm, in 
the annual ealhibldon of puntcngs is eoiT 
roq»ectdblo. Plaster casts of ll»B .|iriaoi- 
fud antique statiios^liaro 
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diese iDstitudoni^ which have been libe- 
rally patronised. A statue of WashiM- 
toit has been executed by Canova &r 
the state of North Carolina ; another, by 
Chantrey, for a number of citizens of Bos- 
ton ; and Greehough, a native artist, &- 
vorably known by his Chanting Cherub^ 
and some busts of distinguished Ameri- 
cans^ has been employed by congress to 
execute a colossal statue of the same great 
man for the capitol at Washington. Au- 
gur, a self-taught artist, has executed a 
group, Jephthah’s Daughter, and some sin- 
gle statues. It was a long time before 
any attention was paid to the natural sci- 
ences in the colonies ; for, although the 
early inhabitants of the U. States found 
themselves hterally in a new world, sur- 
rounded with objects, in the vegetable, 
animal and mineral kingdoms, which 
had never been accurately described, yet 
the imperfect state of education, the want 
of collections and apparatuses, could only 
be slowly overcome. In 1725, a profes- 
sor^ip of mathematics and experimental 
philosophy was founded in Harvard col- 
lege, by Mr. Hollis, a friend of the institu- 
tion, in England; but New England, at 
least, could not furnish a man capable of 
discharging the duties of the office. Mr. 
Greenwood went out to England, and, 
after studying a short time under Desagu- 
liersi, returned to America, and was ap- 
pointed professor. There was also a pro- 
fessorship of natural philosophy and math- 
ematics at William and Mary’s at an 
early period, but there was none at Yale 
college until 1770. Logan, Godfrey (in- 
ventor of the quadrant), Rittenhouse (in- 
ventor of the orrery), Franklin, Rum- 
ford, &c. (see the articles), were self- 
taught men. During the last twenty years, 
scientific studies have been pursued in a 
more systematic and thorough manner, 
and vfduable treatises upon almost all 
subjects of natural science and natural 
history, so fiir as relates to the U. States, 
have been produced^ Mineralogy has 
been studied with much zeal ; and Cleave- 
land’s Treatise on Mineralogy and Geolo- 
gy (2d edition, 2 vols, Svo., 1822), and 
Moclure’sjGeology of the U. States (1817), 
deserve to be mentioned. Among the 
botanical works, Elliot’s Botany of South 
Carolina and Grorgia ; Bigelow’s Ameri- 
can Medical Botany (3 vols., Svo., Boston, 
1817 — 20), and Florula Bostoniensia ; 
Barton’s Flora of North America (3 vols., 
4to^ J06 colored engravings, Philadel- 
pliia, '1821 — 23), and Medical Botany of 
Che U States (2 vols^ 4to., .50 colored 
plates^ 1825); Nuttall’s Genera of Norffi 


American Plants, a good sequel toPurrii’s 
Flora, &;c., are valuable. Say’s American 
EntomoloOT (with colored plates, 3 vols., 
8vo.^ 1824--^) ; Godman’s American 
Natural Histoiy (3 vols., 8vo., 1826 — ^28) ; 
Wilson’s American Ornithology (9 vols., 
ffiUo, jjphiladelphia, 1808—1814); Bona- 
parte’s American Ornithology (3 vols., 
4to., Philadelphia, 1825) ; Nuttml’s Ameri- 
can Ornithology (2d vol., Boston, 1832), 
are works of great merit The splendid 
work of Audubon is executing in London 
(with colored engraving); ffiat of Mi-' 
chaux, a foreigner (the North American 
Sylva, or a Description of North Ameri- 
can Forest Trees, with 150 colored en- 
gravings), though published in Philadel- 
phia (3 vols., 8vo., 1817), was executed in 
Paris. In addition to these works, we 
must mention Conrad’s Fossil Shells 
(with colored plates); Shepard’s Fossil 
kemains; Say’s Conchology (with color- 
ed plates), &c. The principal mathe- 
matical work which has been produced 
in the U. States is Bowditch’s translation 
of the Micaniqut Cileste of Laplace, 
with a commentary (2d vol., 4to., B^ton, 
1832). Silliman’s Journal of Science 
and Arts (since 1818) has reached the 
22d volume. 

10. Poetry. The first book publish- 
ed in the U. States (8vo., 1640), was an 
original version of the Psalms, in metre, 

“ for the use, edification and comfort of 
the saints,” made by Eliot, Welde, and 
Mather, three clergymen appointed for 
this purpose. This version was after- 
wards improved by Dunster, president of 
Harvard college, and Mr. Lyon, with ad- 
ditions, of which the tweiitietli edition 
was published in 1722 : it was often, also, 
reprinted in Scotland and England, and 
used by many of the dissenting congre- 
gations. Mrs. Anne Bradstreet published 
a volume of poems in 1642, which con- 
tains some good descriptions. P. Folger, 
of Nantucket, grandfather of Franklin, 
wrote a Looking-Glass for the Times 
(1676). These works, with Michael Wig- 
glesworth’s Day of Doom, a Poetical De- 
scription of the Last Judgment, whi<;h 
went thi*ough many editions, and was 
republished m London, and a few elegies, 
stanzas, &c., without taste or spirit, ap- 
pear to constitute the colonial Parnassus 
of the seventeenth century. Nor does 
tlie first half of the eighteenth century 
present a more attractive proe^ct. A 
volume of poems by John Adams (Bos- 
ton, 1745) ; another 1^ Thomas Godfrey 
(Philadelphia, 1765),ineltidlng the Prince 
of Parthia, a tragedy, and the Court of 
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Fancy ; W. Livingston’s Philosophic 
Solitude (17471 haraly deserve to be 
mentioned. The excitement of the revo- 
lution produced several satirical poems of 
considerable meritt Trumbull’s McFin- 
gal, written in 1775, to ridicule the Brit- 
ish and the tories, passed through more 
than thirty editions, and was often repub- 
lished in England. Philip Freneau, au- 
thor of a number of poems, began to 
write just before the revolution, but con- 
tinued till a comparatively recent period. 
He is distinguished for ease, humor and 
sprightliness. Timothy Dwight was the 
author of the Conquest of Canaan, an 
epic poem, in eleven books (1785) ; Green- 
field Hill, a descriptive and didactic 
{K>em ; and the Triumph of Infidelity,, a 
satirical poem. Joel Barlow (q. v.) pub- 
lished his Vision of Columbus in 1787, 
and cast anew under the title of the Co- 
lumbiad, in 1808; the Conspiracy of 
Kings in 1793, and his Hasty Pudding 
in 1799. More recently, the poems of 
Allston, Pieipont, Paulding, Sands, Hill- 
house, Percival, Halleck, Wilcox, Brain- 
ard, Bryant, Dana, Sprague, Willis, and 
others, have enjoyed different degrees of 
popularity in their own country. Inde- 
pendently of other circumstances, which 
operated more powerfully, indeed, at an 
earlier period, but which still continue to 
operate with great force, the superior 
])opularity of some of the forms of prose 
fiction at the present day may partly ac- 
count for the poverty of the Americans 
ill the poetical department. 

11. History and Biography, It is a pe- 
culiarity in tne history of the U. States, 
that, from the beginning of the first Eu~ 
ropean settlements of tiieir territoiy, we 
have accounts of the events which have 
occurred in them, of the chief actors in 
those events, and, even farther back, that 
the written charters which described 
their objects, and defined their privileges, 
are yet in our hands. We know the 
family names, the condition in life, the 
local origin, even the features of the first 
settlers ; and, from the period of the first 
emigrations downward, we have contem- 
poraneous narratives and documents, 
with few interruptions. It is true, that 
the first 150 years of colonial histoiy, or 
rather the public history of that period, 
presents little variety of incidents, and 
has none of the grandeur and brilliancy 
which gives a charm to die story of great 
empires* It is also true, that the Amerih 
cans have produced no historicid works 
which can lay claim to high literary 
merit, or which attract notice merely 


from the excellence of their execution.' 
But, though most of the works which 
we shall enumerate in this department 
are local in their nature, many of them , 
are of general interest to those who 
would trace the developement of seminal 
principles into life, watch the cradle of a 
recent people, and witness the j^owth of' 
families and villages into popmous com- 
munities and powerful states. Among 
the earlier works on colonial histoiy are 
Morton’s New England Memorial (Cam- 
bridge, 1669), of which the fifth edition 
(Boston, 18S6) contains notes by the ed- 
itor, J. Davis ; Winthrop’s Journal ^rst 
complete edition, with notes, by J. Sav- 
age^ Boston, 1825) ; Hubbard’s Histoiy ot 
New England (Boston, 1815); Mather’s 
Magnalla Christi Americana (folio, Lon- 
don, 1702 ;) Beverly’s Histoiy of Virginia, 
from 1587 to 1700 (London, 1705) ; Stith’s 
Histoiy of Virginia (Williamsburg, 1747) ; 
W. Smith’s Histoiy of New York (Lon- 
don, 1757) ; Hutchinson’s History of Mas- 
sachusetts (2 vols., 1764 ; 3d vol., London, 
1828) ; Franklin’s Historical Review of 
tiie Constitution and Government of 
Pennsylvania (London, 1759); Pmud’s 
History of Pennsylvania (1745); Smith’s 
History of New Jersey, to 1721 (1765). 
Many of these works were written at a 
much earlier period than the date of their 
publication, and, though several vrem 
published in England, were from the 
pens of colonists. Of a more recent date 
are Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, Burk’s 
History of Virginia (3 vols., 8vo., 1803) ; 
Ramsay’s Histoiy of the Revolution in 
South Carolina (2 vols., 1785), and His- 
tory of South Carolina (2 vols., 1809) ; 
Moultrie’s Memoirs of the Revolution 
in North and South Carolina and 
Georgia (2 vols., 1802J ; Drayton’s View 
of South Carolina (loQ2), and Memoirs 
of the Revolution in South Carolina (2 
vote., 1821) ; Lee’s Memoirs of the War 
in the South (2 vols., 8vo., 181^ ; Wil- 
liamson’s History of North Carolink 
(1812); Minot’s History of Massachu- 
setts (2 vols., 8vo., 1789) ; Bradford’s His- 
tory of Massachusetts, fmm 1764 (3 vols.) ; 
Beknap’s Histoiy of New Hani^ire (3 
vols., 1792) ; Williams’s History of Ver-' 
mont (2 vola, 1809} ; Sullivan’s Histovr 
of MaW (1795); Williamson’s Histoiy 
of Maine (2 vote., 1832); Yates and 
Moulton’s History of New York (1825); 
Trumbull’s Hiitoiy of ^ Coimeclieiil (2 
Yok^ 1818); Flint’s Hi»lory and Osogra-^ 
phy of the Wastem States ^ 2 

voto^ 1833); 

Louisiaiis (1812); McCbSFb BistoiT oCi 
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Qeor^^a (2 vote., 18^6). Of works of a 
more general nature may be mentioned 
Ramsay’s History of the U. States (3 vote., 
1816), wd his Universal History (12 vote., 
8vo., 181^ ; Holmes’s Annals of Ameri- 
ca, from 1492 to 1826 (2d edition, 1829, 
2 vote., 8vo.) ; Marshall’s History of the 
Colonies (2d edition, 1824) ; Pitkin’s Po- 
litical and Civil History of the U. States, 
ftom 1763 to 1797 (2 vote., 8vo., 1828) ; 
Douglass’s Summary, Historical and Po- 
liticcu, of the British Settlements in North 
America (2 vote., 1749); Trumbull’s 
Gteneral Histoiy of the U. States to 1765 ; 
Thomas’s History of Printing in Ameri- 
ca (2 vote., 8vo., 1810); Millar’s Retro- 
spect of the Eighteentli Century (2 vote., 
8vo., New York, 180^; Wheaton’s His- 
tory of the Normans (^^Philadelphia, 1831) ; 
Lyman’s History of the Diplomacy of 
the U. States (2 vote, Boston, 1828). In 
biography, wo may mention Marshall’s 
Life of Washington (2d edition, 2 vote., 
1832) ; Ramsay’s and Bancroft’s Lives of 
the same ; Tudor’s Life of Otis ; Wirt’s 
Life of Henry ; Lee’s Lives of the Lees ; 
Quincy’s Life of Quincy; Wheaton’s 
Life of Pinkney; Kiifelsiiid’s Life of 
Ames ; Franklin’s and Jefferson’s Auto- 
biographies; Johnsonte Life and Corre- 
spondence of Greene ; Austin’s Life of 
Gerry; Sparks’s IJfe of Morris ; Sander- 
son’s Lives of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence (by different hands, 
12 vote., Philadelphia, 1823—27); Bel- 
knw’s American Biography; Sparks’s Life 
of Ledyard; Irving’s Life of Columbus; 
Biddle’s Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, &c, 
— ^We have given this long list of works, 
not, certainly, on account of their literary 
value, but in general as the most authen- 
tic sources of infermation in regard to the 
U. States. 

12. MisceUaneoua. Some political 
works of merit have issued from the 
American press. Passing by those of ear- 
lier date, we shall mention here only the 
Federalist ; Adams’s Defence of the 
American Constitutions (London, 1787) ; 
Everett’s Europe (1822), and America 
1827), and Walsh’s Letters on the Genius 
and Spirit of the French Government. 
The results of the emeditions sent out 
by government, at different times, to ex- 
plore the interior of the continent are 
given in Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition 
to the Sources of the Missouri (2 vote., 
Philadelphia; 1814) ; Pike’s Expedition to 
the SoixtceB of the Misstssippi (Svo., at- 
11^ 411^0., 1810) ; l^ot^s Expeaition to the 
IWcirtf Mountains, (w vote., 8vo., and at- 
4lo . 1828); Keating’s Narmrive of 


Long’s Expedition to the Source of St 
Peter’s River, &c. (2 vote., 8vo., 1824)* 
Noah, Silliman, Grtecom, Slidell, Dwight, 
Anderson, Bigelow, and ofhers, have pub- 
lished their travels in different countries 
of Europe ; Silliman, Dwight, Flint, 
Brackehridge, Schoolcraft, Schultz, &C., 
their travels in the U. States. Cooper’s 
Notions of the Americans (1828) also be- 
longs to this class of works. Dr. Cooper 
Caraozo, Raymond, Everett and Phillips 
have published works on political econ- 
omy. In geography, Morse’s Universal 
Geography, which has passed through 
many editions, and Worcester’s Univer- 
sal Gazetteer (2 vote., 8vo., 2d * edition, 
1823), deserve mention. In lexicography, 
Webster’s Dictionary (2 vote., 4to., New 
York, 1828) is complete in respect to its 
%'ocabulary. Murray’s English Gram- 
mar (1795) is the first considerable at- 
tempt of the kind in the English lan- 
guage: it has gone through numerous 
editions, and has been translated into 
German. John Quincy Adams, since 
president of the U. States, is the author 
of two volumes of Lectures on Rhet- 
oric and Oratory (8vo., 1810). The most 
complete of the English encyclopaedias, 
Rees’s Cyclopaedia, and Brewster’s Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia, have been republish- 
ed in the IJ. States, with large additions. 

United States of Central Ameri- 
ca. (See Central America,) 

Unity of a work is the correspondence 
of its parts in one harmonious whole. It 
is indispensable in every work of art. 
(For the unities in the drama, see 
Drama,) 

Universalists ; those Christians who 
believe in the final salvation of ail men, 
in opposition to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. There is, however, a great 
difference of opinion, in regard to the fu- 
ture state, among those who are called 
Universalists : some believe in a remedial 
punishment of limited duration, which 
will end in a universal restoration to good- 
ness and happiness; others believe that 
all men will be happy after the dissolu- 
tion of the body, but in different degrees, 
until the resurrection ; and yet others 
hold that the future state of all will be 
alike perfect and happy immediately after 
death. (9ee Sect9,)~tJniver9ai{8ts is also 
an appellation given to those who teach, 
in (m^rition to the doctrine of absolute 
predestihation, that Christ died fer all, 
and not fer an elect hunfeer, and thkt all 
men, thereftife, may pmtidce of salvUtScn 
through bisiicf ih Jii»^ Gl^ritet. Tlfey 
also called Universaltets, Cte- 
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«au8e they represent &ith in Christ as a dral schools (q. v.) were^ for a Iona timef 
necessary condition of salvation. the highest institutions for education in 

UniversaiiS ; the name given by the the countries where they w^ establish^* 
schoolmen to general notions^ especially ed. From them proceeded men like Ad« 
those of^genera and species. It was a am of Bremen, Lambert of Aschafienbuig, 
loD^-agitated question, whether general &c. By degrees, the light of science, 
notions correspond to any real existences which had been so long obscured, began 
out of ourselves, or are derived merely to shine more brightly; teachers arose 
torn our conceptions ; whether such ex« in various places ; an ardent thirst for 
istences are of a corporeal nature or not; knowledge collected numerous scholars^ 
and, in the latter case, whether they are around them, and a new kind of schools * 
separate &om individual existences, or only arose, the heads of which called them-* 
within them. On these points, a dispute selves recfores. In Paris, several such 
was long maintained between the nomi* teachers appeared in the twelfth centui^, 
nalists and realists. (See JSTomirudiBL) who gave instruction chie% in rhetoric, 
Universe, System of. (See System philosophy and theolo^. They were not 
of the Universe.) all of the clerical order : even the cele-* 

Universities ; establishments for in- brated Abelard (q. v.), when he opened 
struction, in which all the most important his school, was not yet a clergyman. The 
branches of science are taught, and which advantages and the pleasures connected 
have, at the same time, the right to confer with a city like Paris, as well as the great 
honoraiy distinctions on scientific merit, reputation which these teachers acquired. 
They differ from academies (q. v.), which drew a vast number of young men to that 
are societies of scholars for some common city ; and thus the first European univer*' 
scientific purpose, without the connex- sity grew up there. It was not founded 
ion of teacher and learner, and without by any monarch, nor endowed with any 
any distribution of dignities. The epithet privileges. Teachem and scholars were 
academical however, is often applied entirely independent, and could change 
to both kinds of instituticuis. The Latin their residence at pleasure. The 3 r regu-* 
name vmiversitas ori^ated in the begin- lated their conduct b^ a constitution of 
ning of the thirteenth century, and signi- their own making, wmch seems to have 
fied, originally, the body of students ; at been tacitly acauiesced in by the govern- 
a later period, tiie body of teachens and ment Toward the end of the twelfth 
students assembled in one place. At a centuiy, king Philip Augustus granted 
still later period, the expression universUas them immunity fiom the jurisdiction of 
Itterarum was used to indicate that all the the royal courts. Teachers and students 
most important branches of science were formed themselves into corporations. Ori- 
to be taught in these establishments, ginally, each school had its own rector; 
With the ancients, the superior institu- but now, in 1806, a common rector was 
tions for instruction were called schotec, or chosen : thus the whole mass of students 
studia. This latter appellation remained and teachers came to constitute one body, 
longest in Italy ; we find, in old au- called, on that account, universitas. The 
thors, the expressions stadium Patavinum^ continually Increasing number of teachers 
Bononiense (university of Padua and Bo- and students, however, made several or- 
logna). The time of the origin of the first dinances of the government necessary for 
universities in Europe cannot be precisely the maintenance order. A public 

ascertained. Previous to the age of Char- insult offered, in to the students of 
lemagne, Europe had sunk into the ^at- Paris, and for which they could not ob* 
estbarlmrism, in consequence of the migra- tain the required satisfaction fiomvthe 
tions of the northern and eastern tribes^ court, made them so indignant, that a 
and the incessant and devastating wars great part of them removed, with their 
which attended them. Charlemagne de- teachers, fiom Paris. The|r departure 
serves the praise of having zealously etriv- seems to have been severely felt, end thb 
en to promote the cultivaton science court strove to brim them back: by the 
diroughout his vastdcrniinions, with the aid mediation of pope Gregoiy IX, a recon- 
of the Englishman Alcuin. (o. v.) By hm eHiation was effected; and the privilems 
^mmand, schools esmUisbed in of the umveraily, which had been, so Jnrf 
eiyconvem andiuithe^htd, infon^ cfaie^ only aequiesoed int were inerea^ aiiq 
ly for the edticatibn of clergymen; but About the tiitiO when, tbn 

young men of fon!uhe% des^oed of Paris were eBial#ib^ peihepp 
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•ad M on^llier The school of Salerno 
{ichmia SaUrnikma\ at a later period, in- 
quired celebrity, even in foreign countri^ 
by the dietetic rules published under , its 
name. At Bologna, the first instruction 
in Roman law was ^ven. Irnerius (Wer- 
ner! taught it here in the twelftli century 
witn great applause. To all these places 
many young men resorted. The reiations 
betwmn the students and teachers, and 
between the schools and the government, 
were similar to those in Paris. The con- 
stitutions which they had made for them- 
selves were confirmed, and their privi- 
leges even increased in ^he twelfth centu- 
ry. At the same time when the teachers 
and students constituted themselves into 
one body, the division of students into nor 
luma originated. These were associations 
of those who were natives of the same 
nation. They had their separate heads 
lvro€uralorea\ funds and regulations. 
This ^vision into nations is an essential 
feature in the original constitutions of 
the oddest universities. The time of 
its origm cannot be accurately settled. 
The university of Paris, however, is the 
one in which the division into nations is 
earliest mentioned in diplomas and in his- 
torical works. In 1206, the division into 
four nations had become established. 
These were the French (in which, also, 
the students from Italy and Spain were 
included), the Picard, the Norman and 
the English. The last comprehended 
also the Germans, and all students from 
the north of Europe. At a later pe- 
riod, this iiaJtion was called the German. 
This number, probably at first merely ac- 
cidental, was subsequently adopted also 
in the German universities. In the -Italian 
universities^ a similar division into nations 
took place. Equally uncertain with the or- 
irin of this division is also the origin of the 
distribution of academic honors, and the 
institution of distinct faculties. Probably 
they also originated in Paris, in the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth century. The 
first public teachers (Abelard in Paris, 
Imerius in Bologjia, and others) had 
received no invitation nor permission to 
teach fhjm any one. But, subsequently, 
the state, as well as the members of the 
universi^, were careful that only wdl- 
qualifted persons should lecture. Ehtam- 
inations were therefore established. He 
who was found qualified to teach, receiv- 
ed a ftHrmal’perrnisrioii to lecture rablicly, 
acoompanied with pertain q^bols in the 
spirit of the ago. The ftr^ aeadamical 
oegroe was that of boecohnimw f see 

die second that of UcttihcOL (See 


Liceniiaie.) If the licentiate afterwards 
received the cap of magUter (for which a 
certain sum was paid), he became a col- 
league of his former teachers, and paitid- 
poted in all. their privileges. Such exam- 
mations and solemn distributions of aca- 
demic honors {pramotianes) were custom- 
ary in Paris as early as the beginning of 
the thirteenth centu^. The title of 
magister (master) at Paris corresponded 
to mat of doctor at Bologna. These j9ro- 
motioneSf with the previous examinations, 
gave rise to the faculties. The facuttas 
artium (the faculty of the seven liberal 
arts, or what is now called the philosoph- 
ical faculty) existed long before. As these 
sciences had been taught in Paris from a 
very early period, the faculty of arts had 
the precedence of the others, which, how- 
ever, has been subsequently denied to it. 
The other faculties were, as they still are, 
those of theology, law and medicine. The 
year 1259 is considered as the time of the 
establishment of faculties. . In this year, 
the mendicant orders and secular efe^ 
united, and formed a sort of corporation 
of teachers of theolo^. In 1!%0, the 
teachers of medicine imitated them, as did 
those of the canon law; and the four nations, 
which remained in the possession of ail 
their privileges, formed the faculty of arts. 
The faculties elected deans from among 
their number, who, with the procuratores 
of the nations, represented the university. 
Among the public institutions which 
were established in the universities in tlie 
thirteenth and the following century, were 
the colleges {collegia), buildings in which 
students, especially poor ones, might live 
together, under superintendence, without 
paying for their lodging. In some cases, 
they also received then* board gratis, or 
had still further allowances. The first 
and most distinguished of these colleges 
were at Paris ; but here, as in other places, 
they degenerated by degrees, and did nor 
remain the asylum of poor students. In 
England, the colleges (q. v.) have acquir- 
ed a ^eater extent and importance in 
fiict, there, the whole university consists 
of a number of separate colleges, in which 
the business of mstniction is mainly car- 
ried on. In German universities, some- 
thing similar was introduced, namely, the 
ftfcrsis (charitable establi8hnmit9,iii which 
students could live for a very low rent). 
The name &urs« waaalso |^ven m certshi 
boMiiii^houaea, eatablialiM by prefes- 
8<»«. Tbciie who* ttved in stieb 
were cafled fimvana) hfoiee tbs Genttei 
vmrABurmdk. TIMf fim teacto 
andiait not prid by gcir- 
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eminent : they were supported entirely 
by fees received from the students. A 
teacher of high reputation could then ac- 
quire wealth, as the number of students 
was generally very great At a later pe- 
riod, scholars sometimes received pres- 
ents from the magistrates of a town, to 
induce them to remain in it: at a still 
later period, a fixed salary was ^iven to 
them. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, in most universities, the number 
and salaries of the professors were increas- 
ed ; but they were now enjoined to deliver 
public lectures gratis. In the Protestant 
German universities, which advanced far 
beyond the Catholic, these public lectures 
were, after a time, found insufticient, and 
more lectures were delivered privatim; 
that is, these were lectures for which fees 
were received from students, 'so that a 
stronger spirit of competition was excited 
among the teachers. These lectures de- 
livered privatim are, at present, far more 
numerous and important than the public 
ones in German universities. Before the 
invention of the art of printing, in the 
ftftcenth century, the professor dictated 
and the students wrote after him. Much 
time was lost, and a course of lectures in 
a particular branch always lasted a long 
term. Manuals became frequent after 
printing was invented. What has been 
said respecting the origin of the ancient 
universities of France and Italy, is true 
also of those of England — Oxford, found- 
ed about 1200, and Cambridge, about the 
same time. The disturbance which took 
place in the university of Paris, as men- 
tioned above, in 1229, was advantageous 
to the English universities. Several dis- 
tinguished teachers of Paris accepted the 
invitation of Henry III of England, and 
went to Oxford. The first universities 
founded in GeiTnany were those of 
Prague, an<l Vienna, 1365, both 

after the model of that c»f Paris : in both 
the division into four nations was adopted. 
This circumstance caused the decline of 
the former, and the foundation of a new 
one. The emperor Charles IV hc^ di- 
vided the teachers and students, when the 
university of Prague was founded, into 
the Bohemian, Polish, Bavarian and Sax- 
on nations. The Germans, therefore (as 
the Polish nation consisted chiefly of 
German Silesians), bad the advantage 
over the Bo)iemi^; and, as thede were 
unwiHing to sulfor their oppreiMiionB. 
John Huss and Jerome.of Prague induced 
the emperor Wenoeslaus to make three 
natims of the Bohemian and one of the 
two Germ^ Several diottsand atudeuti 
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and teachers withdrew immediately, and 
^ve rise to the university of iJapeic, 
m 1409, where they •were divided -into 
four imtions, the Misnian, Saxon, Bavari- 
an and Polish. None of the other Ger- 
man universities, founded in ti|p fifteenth 
century, adopted the division into nationa 
Universities were now expressly esmb- 
lished, and not left to grow up of them- 
selves, as before. For almost three cen- 
turies, the popes continued to erect these 
institutions, and exercised the right of 
protecting and of superintending them. 
Monarchs who wished to establish a uni- 
versity, requested the papal confirmation 
(which never was denied), and submitted 
to the authority which the Roman see 
arromted over them. Wittenberg was 
the first German university. which receiv- 
ed its confirmation (in 1502), not fh>m the 
pope, but from the Geniian emperor; but 
even this institution eventually requested 
the papal confirmation. Marburg was 
established in 1525, without papal or im- 
perial confirmation: the latter, however, 
was subsequently given. Even Gottingen, 
founded in 1734, obtained imperial privi- 
leges, after the model of those of Halle. 
The unhappy thirty yea^8^war did much 
injury to trie German universities; but, 
since tliat period, they have advanced be- 
yond those of any other country; and it 
may be said that the principal part of the 
liberty left to the Germans has been aca- 
demical liberty ; hence, also, their abuse 
of it ; hence, too, the fondness with which 
a German recalls his life at the univei'sity ; 
and hence tho students’ jealousy of their 
privileges. Though the organization of 
the German Protestant universities is, in 
general, much superior to that of any otli- 
ers, we do not Chink it desirable to place 
students in precisely the same relations 
in other countries, particularly those in 
which men’s ener^es are not cramped by 
arbitrary political institutions. Germany 
has more universities than any other 
country. After the bursts had been estalH' 
lished, they degenerated in a great degree. 
Some hvrste were not charitable instim- 
tions, and the students had to pay a foe to 
the person whose duty it was to superin- 
tend their conduct.. These superintend- . 
ents often allowed their wards to indulge 
mail kinds of vices, in order to obtain 
many students. The reformation broke 
out, and its regenoratii^ power was fidt 
in foe scientific institutioiis. Thujstiideiits 
■aw cwmipdtm erf Oie 
elected foejir own aQpenntendsiit%ta,eii^ 
of whom was coianfotsd ^ 
the students ceming m>m a 
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trictor part of Germany : ibuatheLands- federal body united for political purpoaeeu 
numnB^qfien (countrymanships) originat- As, in this latter case, the several states 
ed* These, also, soon degenerated. All have separate jurisdictions, separate du- 
the students divided themselves into Scko- ties, and, to a certain extent, separate in- 
rMir(prec<ptor€s) and Pennale (pen-cases- j terests, so the several colleges and halls 
(See PermafjfnL) The latter were abused which compose the academic^ body, have 
by the former, and, when they succeeded each its own private regulations ibr the 
to their places, abused those who came education of its members, but all con- 
s&sr them- (See Schdttgen’s History of tribute to the university education. This 
Pewnalismf 1747.) This lasted almost 100 may be brought under the heads of pub- 
yeara In the beginning of the eighteenth lie examinations and college preparation- 
centufy originated- the orders. The chiefe In its early constitution, and in the grad- 
of the orders were called ^entorr. They ual additions which for many a^ were • 
made their own constitutions, called com- made to it, the system now followed in 
menis* The orders generally comprised the German universities was kept in view, 
but few members, and, in their turn, de- and professorships or readerships in the 
generate^ owing partly to the spirit of the different arts and sciences were establish- 
time, and partly to the circumstance that ed ; but these university officers are no 
the students had a particular academical longer the main i^urces of instruction, 
jurisdiction. New Landsmannschaftm The demand for instruction created by 
were created to oppose them, which were the degree examination, is met almost 
chiefly founded on veiy misconceived exclusively by lectures delivered in the 
notions of honor. The abuses to which several colleges and halls, or, rather, 
these institutions led continued until 1813, by private tutors in the colleges and 
when the feeling that Germany ought to be halls; so exclusively, indeed, that, al- 
united,.inspired all classes with a common though some knowledge of Greek is 
sentiment of patriotism; and, after those essential for a de^e, and a consid- 
individuals who had fought and bled for erable proficiency for the higher class 
their common countiy returned to the uni- degrees, the Greek professor has no lec- 
versities, they felt the petty character of tures. What is actually required for a 
the and the Bvrach- degree of bachelor of arts, is, that the 

enschqften were established — unions of all student should display some acquaintance 
the students of a university, without re- with the facts and doctrines of the Chris- 
gard to the particular German territory tian religion, and especially with the pe- 
from which they came. Better morals culiar tenets of the church of England, as 
and notions of honor became prevalent; set forth in its articles ; some proficiency 
but, as the liberal principles, which ani- in the Greek and Latin languages, in one 
mated all Germany, were manifested in a or more of the ancient philosophical trea- 
particular degree by the young men at tises, or, in lieu of this, in a portion of 
the universities, the German governments ancient history ; some knowledge, also, 
became suspicious, and abolished the either of the elements of logic or of the 
Burschenschc^n .* — In order to give an elements of geometry. The statute, how- 
idea of the character of the English uni- ever, contemplates the probability of a 
versities, we have extracted the following much higher standard of qualification in 
observations from an account of Oxford a portion of the students ; and for these it 
university, in the English Quarterly Jour- provides honors additional to tliat of a 
nal of Education, No. Ill, for July, 18<31. mere degree. Their names are printed, 
Oxfoi'd is an establishment for the pur- arranged in four classes, according to a 
poses ofpducation which corresponds to a fixed standard of merit for each cUtss. 

^ The general organization of a German uni- the same branches, or for particular pans of tlj* in. 
versity ijj as follows : — A number of pro/essores They receive small salaries, and are the persons 
ordinarii jut appointed for the various branches, to whom the government look to fill vacancies. 
They divide themselves into Tout faetdties, each They are generally persons who have disiingnisii- 
having a dean annually chosen by themselves ed themselves, ana whoie talents the governnn*ni 
from amoi^heir number. All these professors wish to secure. In Berlin, there area great ninny 
generally form the senate, at the headf of which of these extraordinary professors. THie last class 
IS the rector, who is chosen annually. They have of lecturers are the doceiges, or licentiates, who, 
jurisdiction over the students. In regard to small after undergoing an eaaminemon, have obiaincd 
offences and matters of police, and majko the permission to teach {htedsHs docewH)* Theyre- 
meraJ provisions respecting ittstmetioB, with cetve no salary. Any peifsoii can request tube ex- 
mo consent of the goveramrat. IVotefsors aminedby thefhettltymilik.way.aiidilius capaei- 
m most «m.^rsitms are appointed by the goyem- fate hinumf to teafeh* Vrom tlmm thq profess&res 
Besides t^se pwessors, there are an in- fxtrsordioarii (urn emdia^y taken. Xvety p^son 
ilefinite Buniber of pro/tssorts txtraordinariif for in these three classes can leeture whatever 
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The candidate ia permitted to name 
the books in which he wishes to be ex- 
amined and the examiners are, besides, 
at liberty to examine in any books which 
they may select. The following may 

subject he may choose, the professors being only 
obliged to deliver lectures also on the branches 
for which they are particidarly appointed. Thus 
we constantly find theologians lecture on politics, 
philosophers on theological subjects ana statis- 
tics 3 theologians on pmloloey, d&c. Very often 
three or four courses are delivered on the same 
* subject. The German student, in the Protestant 
universities, is left at full liberty to choose the 
lectures which he will attend. No official exam- 
ination takes place during his term of study. The 
only regulation is that, in the case of most sci- 
ences, he is required to attend certain lectures, 
and study foil three years, if he wishes to obtain 
an appointment, practise a profession, d&c., if he 
is not specially exempted from so doing. If he 
wishes to practise medicine, he must study in 
Prussia four years. The German student usually 
divides his term of study among two or more uni- 
versities 3 but whilst he is thus left almost at full 
liberty while at the universities, he must go 
through a severe examination, particularly in 
Prussia, if he wishes to become a clergyman, 
statesman, practise as physician, lawyer, or teach- 
er in a superior school. These examinations are 
both oral and in writing, and the successive 
neps of promotion are attended with new exam- 
inations. It may be interesting to the reader to 
see the following list of lectures delivered at the 
university of Berlin, one of the first in Germany. 

Catalo^cue of Lectures which were delivered in 
the University of Berlin during" the fVinter 
Term of 1829— <30, be^nning with Oct, 29, 
and continuing about six Months, 

[We have given the names of the professors in order 
to show liow many lectures are delivered by the 
same professor.] 

Theology. 

Thec/ogical encyclopaedia and methodology 
( that is, general survey of theological science, ami 
the proper method of studying it), by Prof. 
Ifengatenberg, once a week. Historico-critical 
introduction to the Old Testament and the Ajme- 
rvpha, by Lie. Uhlemann, four times a week. 
I'he exercises of an exegetical society on the 
passages of the prophets respecting die Messiah, 
are directed by the same professor, once a week, 
gratis. Genesis explained in Latin, four times a 
week, gratis. Principal parts of Genesis ex- 
jdained by Prof, Bellermonn, twice a week. The 
Psalms explained, four times a week, by Dr. Dena- 
ry. The Book of Job, Prof. Hengstenberg, four 
times a week. Biblical antiquities, by Lie. von Ger- 
larh, four times a week. Introduction to the New 
'Festament, byl^ic. Rheinwald, four times a week. 
Tlie Gospel of John, by , Prof. Neander, five 
limes a week. The First BpUde of Paul to the 
Iforinthians, Prof. Schleiermaeher, four times a 
week. The Epistles to the G^atiaus, Ephesians, 
Philiii^ans ana Colossiani, by Lie. von Gerlaeh, 
four timea nyacffdc. Ilie two Epistles to ibsCo^ 
rinthiaiis,byln4c;Xpmmaiykse^ in Latin, $Ye times 
a week* The of imam, in Latin, the 

same, ahee • mmk, gtetts. The exercises hi dis- 
putation 6f the t#6 soeieti^ eoniilm- 

ed by ttie seine, gVIilis. Epbilei of Jc^n, by L(c. 


serve as a specimen of the ordinaj^ lists 
admitted by examiners: — ^VirgiL Uicero 
De QfficitSf the five last books of Herod- 
otus, Porson’s four plays of Euripides, 
and some work on logic. For the hi^beat 

Rheinwald, twice a week, gratis. The lUe of 
Christ, by Prof. Schleiermaeher, five limes a 
week. Ecelesiastical history, from the time of 
Gregory VII, by Prof. ^ Neander, five times a 
week. Introduction to scientific thrology, both in 
a moral and doctrinal point of view, by Prof. 
Marheinecke, five times a week. Homiletics (all 
that relates to the preparation and delivery of 
religious discourses), by Prof. Strauss, four times 
a week. Liturgies (the knowle<^ of liturgies), 
by the same, gratis. Exercises in pre^hing, di- 
rected by the same, twice a week, gratis. 

Law. 

General survey of legal science (Juristisehe 
' Encyclopcedie), by Prof. Biener and by Dr. Pot- 
ter, in Latin. IVatural law, by Prof. Schmals. 
Natural law, or philosophy of law, in connexion 
with the general history of law, by Prof. Gans, 
five times a week. Institutes of the Roman ]aw% 
^ Prof. Klenze, six times a week, and Prof 
Uans, five times a week. Pandects, by Prof 
Savigny. Law of inheritance, by Dr. Moosdoifer- 
Rossberger and by Dr. Radorffi External his- 
tory of Roman law, by Dr. Moosdorfer-Ross- 
berger, twice a week, gratis. History of the Ro- 
man civil process, by Dr. Potter, two hours a 
week, in Latin. Ulpian's fragments explained 
by Dr. Radorflf, twice a week, gratis. Canon 
law, by Prof. Schmalz, five times a week 3 
by Dr. La^yres, five times a week 3 Dr. 
Moosdorfer-Rossberger, four times a week 3 Dr. 
Patter at twelve o'clock, and Dr. Steltzer at 
three o'clock. History of the German empire and 
lawyby Prof. Homeyer. History and antiquities 
of German law, with a short survey of the nistt^ 
ry of the empire, by Prof Phillips. German pri- 
vate and feudal «law, by Prof von Lancizolle and 
^ Prof Phillips. Feudal law, by Dr. Moosdorfer- 
Kossberger, four times a week. Forest and 
game law, by Dr. Laspeyres. Criminal law^ by 
Frof Biener, with the criminal process, five times 
a week 3 Prof Jarcke^ the same, six times a 
week. History of criminal law, by Prof. Klenze. 
twice a week, ^atis. On remarkable criminal 
cases, by Prof Jarcke and I^. Laspeyres. Ger- 
man territorial and federative law, by Prof. 
Schmalz, six times a week, gratis. Ancient eon- 
stitution of the empire, and constitution of the con- 
federacy, by Prof. Lancizolle. On the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, by Prof Phillips, once a 
week. Common and Pirussian civil process, by 
Prof. Schmalz, four times a week ; Prof Jarcke, 
five times a week 3 Dr. Moosdorfor-Rossberger, 
four times, and Dr. RadorfiT, four times a week. 
Practical exercises directed by Proff Schmais, hi 
connexion with his lectures on the criminal pro- 
cess, on Saturdays. Dr. Moosdorfor-Rossb^ger 
oifors to take charge of examinations and reviews 
of past studies. 

Mxdicxnx. 

Medical encyelopseKfia and methodology, by 
Firof Casper, jmee a 'w^k, gratis; llialofy Or 
nfodicuie, by P)rof Heeker, twice a WM:;graXlk 
fliatoiy m accouchement, D^. Vda‘ mAMd, 
c^e a week. Lives afid domjgM 
clans, by Dr. Damerow, oiMie awOi^, 
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honors in classes, the catalogue usually 
comprises two or more treatises of Aria- 
lotle, with the addition, occasionally, of 
some of Cicero, or some parts of rlato, 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and often the 


whole or part of Xenophon’s Hellenics, 
and Polybius ; a selection of Greek plays, 
and sometimes Pindar ; a portion of JLmn 
history, most commonly two decades of 
Livy ; two or more Latin poets, which are 


planations of the whorisms of Hippocrates, con- 
tinued by Prof. Bartels, once a week, . gratis. 
Anatomy, six limes a week, by Prof. Rudolphi. 
Complete an2Uomy, by Prof. Scnlemm, four times 
a week. Osteology, by Prof. Knape, four 
times a week. Syncfesmology, the same, twice 
a week, gratis. On aponeuroses, by Prof. 
&$chlemm, twice a week, gratis. Splanchnology, 
by Prof. Knape, four times a week. Anatomy 
of the organs of the senses and those of the foetus, 
by Prof. Hudolphi, twice a week, gratis. Prac- 
tical exercises in anatomy, directed by Profs. 
Knape and Hudolphi. Anthropology, by Prof. 
Kranichfeld, twice a week. Physiology, by 
Prof. Schultz, four limes a week. Complete 
physiology, by Prof. Eck, six times a week. 
The first part of the theoretico-medical institu- 
tions, containing the elements of physiology, by 
the same, four Umes a week. Comparative phys- 
iology, by Prof. Horkel, six times a week. A 
survey of the history of life, the formation and 
propagation of organic bodies, by Dr.Brandt, once 
a v^eok, gratis. Pathology, by Prof. HuTeland, 
junior, four times a week. General pathology, by 
Prof. Hesker, four times a week. Particular pa- 
thology, the same, six times a week. The same 
according to his own system, by Prof. Reich, six 
times a week. PathologicaJ anatomy, by Prof. 
Rudolphi, four times a week. On regular and 
monstrous formations in natural bodies, by Dr. 
Katzeburg, twice a week. Semeiotics (the doc- 
trine of symptoms), by Prof. Hufeland, junior, 
twice a weeK, gratis. Pharmacology, by Prof, 
liink, six times a week. The same, in connexion 
with natural history and materia medica, explain- 
<‘d by frequent demonstrations, with Dr. Ratze- 
burg and Dr. Brandt : the former teaches the min- 
eralogical and zoological part, th];ee times a week 3 
the latter the botanical part, three times a week. 
Doctrine of physics, by Prof. Osann, six times a 
week. The same explained by exhibiting offici- 
nal plants and minerals, by Prof, Schultz, five 
times a week. Practical lectures on medicines, 
by Df . Sundelin, four times a week. On officinal 
and poisonous plants, by Prof. Schultz, twice a 
week, gratis. On the mineral waters of Germany, 
by prof. Osann, twice a- week, gratis. The art 
of preparing recipes, treated generally and par- 
ticularly, by Prof. Casper, twice a week 5 prac- 
tical exercises continued. General therapeutics, 
by Dr. Oppert, three, times a week. Dietetics 
and macrobiotics (q. v.), by Prof. Hufeland, sen- 
ior, twice a week. Special pathology and thera- 
peutics (q, V.), by Prof. Bartels, 'five times a 
week. The same, by Prof. Wagner, six times a 
week. Therapeutics of acute and chronic dis- 
eases in particular, by Prof. Horn, four times a 
week. Nosological therapeutics particularly 
treated, by Prof. Wolfart, four times a week. 
Second pwt of particular therapeutics, by Prof. 
Hufeland, junior, six times a week. On the dis- 
eases appearing during wars, in camps as well 
as ill cities, by Prof. Wolfart, twice a week. 
The doctrine of mental disorders, with remarks, 
th^retical and practical, on their cure, by Dr. 
Damorow, four times a we^. Doctrine of the 
diagneaiia and cure of syphilitic diseases, by Prof. 
Horn, twice a‘ week, gratis. The same, by Dr, 


Oppert, twice a week, gratis. Pathology and 
dierapontics of diseases having a material origin, 
by Dr. Sundelin, twice a week, gra^s. Doctrine 
of the diseases of children, by Prof. Gasper, twice 
a w^eek, gratis. The same,*by P|-of. Reich, gra- 
tis. Doctrine of the diseases of children and 
women, by Dr. Friedltlnder, twice a week. Doc- 
trine of tlie diseases of the eye, by Prof. Jangken,. 
five times a week, gratis. Instruction in opera- 
tions on the eye, the same, privatissitne,* Anat- 
omy. physiology^ pathology and therapeutics of 
the human eye, in connexion with the operations 
on it, by Prof*. Kranichfeld, three times a week. 
GeneraJ and special surgery, by Prof. Jan^em 
six times a week. General surgery, by Prof. 
Kluge, twice a week. Akiurgy, or the doctrine 
of an surgical operations, bv Prof, von Grafe, four 
times a week. The same, by Prof. Rurt, six times 
a week. Operations on the dead subject are sep- 
arate from these. On fractures and dislocations, 
by Prof. Kluge, once a week. Complete view 
of the means of curing diseases of the teeth, by 
Dr. Hesse, twice a week. All that relates to 
birth (Geburtskuiule), by Prof. Busch, five times 
a week. Elements of midwifery, by Prof Kluge, 
twice a week, gratis. The same 5 lectures on the- 
oretical and practical obstetrics 3 and at two other 
hours exercises take place. Prof Busch proposes 
to undertake a course of obstetrical operations, 
with exercises on the model. Prof Busch will 
have, on Saturdays, an obstetrical e.xaminntion. 
Theoretical and practical obstetrics, by Dr. Fried- 
litnder, three times a week. The same, by Dr. von 
Siebold, four times a week. lie offers also to direct 
the exercises on the model. Clinical medical lec- 
tures in the Chari to hospital, daily, by Prof Bar- 
tels. Clinical exercises in the royal polycliiiiral 
institute, directed by Prof Hufeland, senior, with 
Profs. Osann and ftussc. ('Clinical directions for 
his hearers, by Prof Wolfart. Dircctious for 
medical and forensic-medical practice, giv en by 
Prof Wagner, six times a week. Clinical leclurc.s 
on surgery, and diseases of the eye, in the royal 
cliiiico-surgical institute of the university, directed 
by Prof Grilfe^ four limes a week. Practical ex- 
ercises at the sick-bed in surgical clinics, in llie 
Charite hospital, directed by Prof Kurt, four 
times a week. Polyclinics, by the same, every 
day. Practical exercises at the sick-bed of pa- 
tients with disorders of the eye, in the Chariir 
hospital, direeted by Prof Jniiokcn, five times n 
week. On venereal di.seases, Pnjf Kluge will 
give, twice a week, clinical instruction in llv; 
Charite hospital. Obstetrical clinics in the royyj 
lying-in hospital, and the polyclinicvS connected 
with it, directed four times a week, l>y Proi 
Busch. Obstetrical clinics, by Dr. FriedlUnder. 
three times a week. Forensic anthropology, \>\ 
Prof Knape, three limes a week. Forensic med- 
icine for physicians and jurists, with practical ex- 
ercises in the drawing up of opinions, &,c., by 


* Lectures in the German universities are either 
jmbUcB (gratis), privatim (the general lectures, paid 
for by the student, fW>m one lonls d>or to five and 
six : these are meant if noRiingls said td the eata 
lonte), or privattnhM (wideli aie only feat a dsw, 
woo may choose to attend 2 at thaae, the price, is 
higher, and the manner of Imitructkm more fiimltiu)* 
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almost always Virgil, Horace, Lucretius 
or Juvenal. Besides the examination in 
these books, the student is obliged to per- 
form exercises in English, Latin and 
Gredk, in prose and in verse, at the die- 

Prof. Casper, three times a week. The same, by 
Barez, four times a week. Medical police, 
by Prof. Wagner, tvnce a week, gratis. Dr. 
Sundelin offers to take charge of reviews of all 
pcu^ of medical study. Veterinary art, by Dr. 
Beckleben, three times a week. Doctrine of pes- 
tilential disorders among all domestic animals, in 
connexion with forensic veterinary medicine, by 
the same, three times a week. 

Philosophical Sciences. 

Philosophical method, and the general survey 
of sciences, by Dr. Michelet, in connexion with 
an introduction to the last systems of philosophy 
since Kant, four times a week, gratis. Founda- 
tion of philosophy, or the theory of all knowledge, 
by Dr. Schopenhauer, three times a week. Logic, 
five times a week, by Prof. Ritter. Logic, and a 
general survey of philosophy, by Dr. Beneke^our 
times a week. Logic and metaphysics, by Prof. 
Henning, five times a week. Ethics, by Prof. 
Ritter, lour times a week. Psycholc^y, and doc- 
trine of mental diseases, by Dr. Beneke, five 
times a week. Psychology, six times a week, by 
Dr. von Keyserlingk. On the knowledge of 
(lod, by Prof. Ritter, once a week, gratis. Es- 
thetics, or general doctrine of arts, by Prof. Tol- 
ken, four times a week. Fundamental ideas of 
(esthetics, by Dr. Keyserlingk, four times a week. 
History of philosophy, by Prof. Hegel, five times 
a week. Critical history of distinguished meta- 
physical systems, by Dr. Beneke, once a week. 
Philosophy of history, by Prof. Stuhr, five times 
a week. 


cretion of the examiners* The mathe- 
matical examinations have been, for ,tbe 
last three or four years, conducted princi- 
pally means of printed i]|uestion8| an- 
swered in writing. A candidate for the 

and practical pharmacy^ or doctrine of the knowl- 
edge and preparation of chemical medicines, five 
times a week, by the same. ZoOchemy, once a 
week, by Prof. Mitscherlich, gratis. Experi- 
mentri chemistry^ four times a week, by the same. 
Theoretical chemistry, with particular reference to 
technology, five times a week, by Prof. Schubarth. 
Introduction to chemistry, by the s^e, once a 
week, gratis. Examinations in chemistry, by the 
same, three times a week. On chemical opera- 
tions, once a week, by Prof. Hermbstftdt. Phar- 
maceutic chemistry, three times a week, by Prof. 
Rose. On some organic officinal preparations, 
once a week, gratis, by the same. Exercises in 
chemical analysis, by uie same, daily. General 
zoology, six times a week, by Prof. Lichtenstein. 
Natural history of the ruminant animals, by the 
same, twice a week, gratis. Natural liistoiy of 
the mammalia, by Dr. Wiegmann, twice a week, 
gratis. Genera zoology, five times a week, by 
uie same. General entomology, twice a week, 
by Prof. Klug, gratis. On thelaws of descriptive 
botany, once a week, gratis, by Prof. Hayne. 
Physiology of vegetables, esp^imly of trees and 
shrubs, three times a week, by the same. On 
cryptogamic plants, gratis, by Prof, von Schlech- 
tendal. On nutritive, officinal and poisonous 
plants, according to the natural families, four times 
a week, by the same. Mineralogy, six times a 
week, by Prof. Weiss. Descriptive crrataJlogra- 
phy, by the same, four times a week. The mine- 
raiogical part of the knowledge of soils for offi- 
cers of the forests, twice a week, by the same. 

Political and Administrative Sciences- 


Mathematical Sciences. 

Differential calculus, by Prof. Dirksen, three 
limes a week. Analytical statics, the same, 
ihree limes a week. Application of the integral 
calculus to geometry, by the same, once a week, 
gratis. Calculation of probabilities, by Dr. 
Dirichlet. Analysis of infinites, by the same. 
Introduction to algebra and analysis^ once a 
week, gratis, by Prof. Ohm. Analytical plane 
and spherical trigonometry, also analytical geom- 


f'lry, four times a week, by the same. Differen- 
tiaf and inteCTal calculus, by the same, four times 
n week. Algebra, six limes a week, by Prof. 
1 drier. On conic sections, three times a week, 
liy the same. Planimetry, twice a week, by 
Prof. GrOson. Theoretical astronomy, three 
times a week, by Dr. Encke. Cosmography, 
twice a week, by Prof. Oltmanns. 

Natural Sciences. 

General physics, three times a week, by Prof. 
Knnan. Magnetism and electri^t 3 % Uie same, 
three times a . week. The first part of nfechanical 
physics, four times a week, by Prof. Fischer. , Ex- 
r^rimeuUd (dmics, four times a week, by Prof.' 
Hermbstftdt. The same, by Prof. Tatta, twice a 
week. IStaments of pb)wes and wkh 

experimeuts, by the same. General tbaoradeftl 
^d practical cheotM^r^di emrimeats, fill 
hmes a week, by P^. mrmbsUldt Hwtewfel 


Public law and politics, by Prof, von Raumcr, 
four times a week. On the modem public law 
and constitutions of government in both hemi- 
^heres, W Prof. Gans, once a week, gratis. 
Vameral-iVisseftschaft (science of administra- 
tion), four times a week, by Prof. Schmalz. His- 
tory of the Prussian state since the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, with particular reference 
to the progress of public law, by. Prof, von 
Henning, once a week, gratis. General statistics 
of Europe, four times a week, by Prof. Hoflinaiin. 
Statistics of the German confiraeration, twice a 
week, by Dr. Stein. Statistics of Prussia^ twice 
a week, gratis, by Prof. Hoffinann. Public amt 
administraUve law of Prussia, in connexion with 
Prussian statistics, four times a week, by Prof, 
von Henning. Science of finances, or doctrine 
of the administration of public jevenue, four 


Storig. Science of agriculture, with particular 
reference to the wants of the coaierci/isf, three 
times a week, by the same. On cattle, three 
times a week, by the same. General survey of 
forest sciences, four times a week, by Prof. PfolL 
Knoiiriedge and care of forastt in 4 pofitieo* 
eeonomicai respect, three tiihes a «re^ by' ^ 
same. Valuation and manageMte of 
wee timoft nweek, by tho saaio* 
tiifiw » ren^ loeonffiiei w 

vCtSBCVBy mX lUlowl ■ WwBKe * 

or onplieollba of dMadktiy toagrfaMW^ Hi 
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tirst cla8S may be stated generally to have 
acquired a knowledge of| 1. the elements 
pf analytical geometry and trigonometiy ; 
2. the differential and integral calculus 
and its applications ; 3. mechanics, in- 


cluding tlio principles of its applicatioD 
to tlie solar system, embracing the sub- 
stance of the three first sections of New- 
ton’s Principiaj which are also read in the 
original forms ; 4. the principles of hy- 


est soieaces, and the mechanic arts, with expcri- 
nients, three times a week, by Prof, llermbstadt. 

History and Gkogkaphy. 

History of antiquity, four times a week, by 
Dr. E. A. Schmidt, History of the middle a^es, 
four times a week, by Prof. WiJkeji. Modern 
history, four times a week, by Prof, von Raumer. 
History of the eighteenth ceiituiy, twice a week, 
'gratis, by Dr. E. A. Schmidt, ifistory of Prussia, 
Iroin the begiiming of the seventeenth century to 
the year lftl3, six times a week, by Prof. Stuhr. 
History of the war of liberation, during 1813»---15, 
twice a week, by the same. Historico-critical 
exercises are held once a week, by Prof. Wilken. 
General geography, five times a week, by Prof. 
Ritter. The same, by Prof. Zeune, twice a 
week. Hydrography and physiography of tJic 
West Indies mid the neighboring coasts,*once a 
week, by Prof. Oltmanns, gratis. Determination 
of geographical longitude and latitude from as- 
tronomical observations, twice a week, by tlic 


History of Art. 

History, principles and monuments of Greek 
architecture, three times a week, by Prof. Tolkcn, 
History, principles and monuments of architec- 
ture in the middle ages, from the times of Justinian 
to the sixteenth century, by the same, twice a 
week. History of arclutecluro among the Greeks, 
twice a week, gratis, by Prof. Hirl, Principles 
of the fine arts, by the same. On liie art of paiiil- 
iiig among tlie ancients, gratis, once a week, by 
i^rof. Tolken. 

Philological Scikncks, &.c. 

General survey of the philological sciences and 
the method of studying tnein, four times a week, 
by Dr, Rotscher. General history of the litera- 
ture of antiquity, the middle ages^ and of modern 
times, five tunes a week, by Prof. Holho, Greek 
antiquities, witli particular reference to politics 
and Ahe administration of justice, five times a 
week, by Prof. BOckh. Agamemnon and theChoo- 

E hori of Ailschylus, three times a week, by Vrnf. 

rochmaim. The Seven against Thebes of 
chylus, four times a week, by Dr. Lange. 7'he 
Philbetetes and Antigone oV Sophocles, in con- 
nexion ..with an introduction, on the nature and 
history of the Greek tragedy, four times a week, 
by Dr. Heysc. The Ciouds of Aristophanes, 
twice a weel^ by Dr. Rotschcr, gratis. The 
Nicomachi^ ethics of Aristodo explained in con- 
nexion witli an introduction to the philosophy of 
Aristotlo in general, twice a week, by Dr. Miche- 
let. Thueydides, by Prof. Bckker, twice a week. 
IVactlcal exercises In Latin and Greek, directed 
by the 
four tin 
poetry 

tibns of seieet poems of Catullus, twice a 'week, 
by Dr. Hoyse. Cicero's fifth book against Ver- 
res, exiplanmd twice a %veek, gratis, by Prof, 
fliiMociesof Tacitus, four times a week, 
by BOokl^ Anctenl geography of Palestine, once 
a W 0 ek,;^ds, PtoC Ritter. Hebrew gram- 


some. Latin style taught by Prof. Zumpt, 
( 1 ^ a week. On CaUuTlus, and the lyncaf 
of the Eomans in sreneral. with exotana- 


xnar, by Dr. Uhlemaim, with a grammatical ex- 
planation of the book of Joshua, twice a week, 
gratis. Exegetical exercises in the Old Testa- 
ment, directed by Dr. Benary, and difficult parts 
of the Hebrew grammar explained, three times a 
week, gratis. Chaldee grammar, witli an expla- 
nation of select parts ot the Chaldee Bible and 
Targums, by the same, three times a week, gratis. 
Elements of Syrian grammar, twice a week, by 
Prof. Hengstenberg. Arabian grammar, with 
explanation of the Arabian ebrestomathy of 
Kosegarten, three times a week, by Prof. Wilken. 
Select Arabian historians and poets explained, 
by Dr. Benary, four times a week. Grammar of 
Sanscrit, three times a week, gratis, by Prof. 
Bopp. Select passages of the Maii&^Bh&raJta 
explained, by the same, twice a week, gratis. Per- 
sian grammar, by Wilken, once a week, gratis. 
Ancient German and Northern mythology, twice a 
week, gratis, by Prof, von der Hagen. On the an- 
cient northern £dda-soiigs of the Nibelungs, the 
same, four limes a week. History of the literature 
of the middle ages and modern times, four times a 
week, bv the same. Elements of the old and 
middle High German grammar, five times a week, 
by Prof. Luehmaim. Dante's Purgatory explaiii- 
eiJ, twice a week, by Prof. F. W. V, Schmidt, 
gratis. History of modern poetry, four times a 
week, by the same. On the latest period of irony 
and mysticism in poetry and lesthelics, or on 
Frederic von Schlegel's NoraliSj L. Tick's and 
Solger's writings, once a week, by Prof. Hotho. 
Dante’s Divina Coviedia is explained in the Ital- 
ian language, by Mr. Fabbrucci, gratis. Italian 
authors, such as his hearers may select, explained, 
by the same, four times a week. Elements of 
Italian grammar, pHratissime^ by the same. 
Shaks|>care, by Dr. von Seymour. Private in- 
struction in the English lan^agc, by the same. 
Some FreneJi tragedies explained, aiicl the history 
of the French tragedy given in French, by Mr. 
Franccson. Instniction, in French, 

Spanish and Italian, by the same — The director 
Klein superintends the academical choir lor 
church mu.sic, in which students can take part, 

f rails. Instruction in fencing and vaulting, by 
Ir. Feliny and Mr. Kiselcn. 'J'he latter also 
gives ijisfruclion in gymnastics in general. )n- 
.struction in riding in the royal and several private 
riding sc hoofs. 


Pt BLic l.LAii.NXD Institution.^. 

The royal library is daily o]:)€ii for student «i 
The observatory, the botaiiic garden, the ana- 
tomical, zoOlomical and zoological museum, the 
collection of minerals, of surgical instruments and 
bandages, of casts and works of art, ^c., arc used 
in the lectures, and ca»i be visited by the .students. 
Prof, Henntenberg directs the exegctic exercises 
of the theological seminary j the exercises in ec- 
clesiastical history and the history of dogmas are 
directed by Profs. Marheinecke and mender. 
In the philological semlaary, Prof. BOckb will 
hear the students exf^ata Demotthenes, aand direet 
the other exercises of the same. Pro^. Lach- 
maiui will heiur the students explain tke odes of 
Horace. 
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drostatics, optics and plane astronomy. 
TIjc examinations take place twice a 
year. Prizes are ^ven ibr the encourage- 
ment of composition in prose and verse, 
in Latin and English. There are also 
public scholarships, which operate as re- 
wards and encouragements of general 
proficiency or particular acquirements. 
These include classical literature, mathe- 
matics, Hebrew and law. The universi- 
ty also affords facilities for the acquire- 
ment of various branches which do not 
* enter into the qualifications for a degree. 
Thus the several professors of geology, 
cliemistry, and many other branches of 
science, are always provided with classes, 
often with mnnerous ones. — ^We now pro- 
ceetl to the college preparation for the 
public examinations. It is this that really 
constitutes the Oxford education. The 
process of instruction in the colleges is 
by means of recitations. Every head of 
a house appoints a certain numlicr of 
tutors for this purpose. Questions are put 
by tlie tutor, and remarks made by him on 
the book which is the subject of study, 
lie also gives directions respecting the 
proper mode of studying. The students 
usually attend two, tliree or four tutors, 
who ilnis give insU’uction in different 
branches. The college tutor, moreover, 
has interviews, from time to time, will, i his 
pupils, s'^panitely, for the sake of ascer- 
taining the individual’s state of prepara- 
tion for tJie public examination, assisting 
him in his difficulties, &.c. Besides these 
college tutors, however, there are })rivate 
iuloi>«, who superintend the studies of 
ijidividuals, and jirepare iheiu lor attend- 
ance on the exercises of the college tu- 
tors. I'hese private tutors are particularly 
iiS4‘ful to that large class of students who 
t'ome to college insufficiently prepared. 
The course; of college instruction closes, 
at the end of c^acii t<;rni, with a formal 
cYrtinination of each ineiiiher separately, 
hy tlie head and tutors, who assemble fi:)r 
this puqiovse, 'fhis suipiniiig up of the 
business ol*the term is called, in tlie tech- 
nical language of the place, coUeciionSy or 
Icrmviah. Each student presents himself 
in turn, with the books in which he has 
n ce/ived instruction during the term, and, 
in many colleges, with the essays and 
other exercises which he has written, his 
analyises of scientific works, abridgments 
of Ipsiories, and the like. In some col- 
Icfges, the students are required to present, 
fi>r their examination, some book, also, in 
*which they have not received instruction 
during the teim^ Beskles the other 
studies pursued in the ^dtte^es, the stu- 


dents write weekly short essays on a riven 
subject, occasionrily interchanged mth a 
cop^ of Latin verses, for those skilled in 
versification. The liberality of donors 
has enabled the colleges to provide indi- 
rectly for the promotion of study by 
means of exhibitions, scholarship and 
fellowship. Every college and hall ex- 
amines, if it thinks fit, its ov\^n candi^tes 
for admission, and pronounces, each ac- 
cording to a standard of its oivn,on their 
fitness or unfitness for the university. 
The university has public examinations, 
called responston^f for members who have 
been matriculated not less than six, nor 
more than nine terms. These are con- 
ducted principally with a view to ascer- 
tain the elementary knowledge of the 
student, rather than his progress in those 
branches of knowledge which he is sup- 
posed to be pursuing. In regard to the 
expenses, i.e. the necessary expenses, of a 
student at Oxford, the Journal mom which 
we have extracted the preceding remarics 
states, that the ordinary college account 
for the year, including university and col- 
lege fees of all kinds, postage, boarding, 
lodging, washing, coals and servants, la 
oftener short of £80 or £90 than above * 
£100. — For further information respeting 
the English universities, see Oxford^ Cmu- 
bridge^ Kin^a College^ London Universiiv 
(ill article London)^ and the article Col- 
lege . — The word univeraity was used in 
France, during the period of the empire, 
to designate the collective body of the 
higher institutions of education, consisting 
of twenty-six academies in the principal 
cities, all under the control of a common 
head. — In the U. States, the word univer- 
aity is sometimes applied to the colleges 
(q. v.) ; but there are no institutions in the 
country properly deserving the name. — 
The followi^ is a list of the universi- 
ties in the diiforent countries of Europe ; 
but the reader should be aware of the 
immense difterence between the establish- 
ments bearing this name; for instance, 
those of Benin and Gottingen, on the 
one hand, and a Spanish university, on 
the other, in which, a short time since, it 
was prohibited to lecture on philosophy. 
In genera], it may be said, that, widi Ae 
exception of Paris, the Cadiolic uuivem- 
ties out of Germany are very for behind 
the Protestant uhiverri^J CdusinV 
Letters toVie JFHnch ' Jm^ 

Honand fFarahipj count 
state of public instniotion ' in Gerfensnjr ; 
also Russell^ Tbtir tn Oemuriii in 18 Hl 
ai and 9R and 

V Germotv, iia«25 and 
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Auatria has ei|^t univenities. 

Founded. 


Vietina, 1365 

Prague, 1348 

Padua^ 1338 

Payia, 1361 

Pest, 1465 

Lemberg, • • « « 1784 

Innspruck, 1815 

Grfttz, 1836 

Prussia^ six. 

Berlin, 1810 

Bonn, 1818 

Breslau, 1703 

Greiiswalde, 1456 

Halle, 1604 

K6nig8berg, 1544 


Besides (^tholic theological and philo- 
sophical Acuities at Mhnster and Brauns- 
berg. 

Bavaria^ three. 


Wftitzburg, 1403 

Erlangs, 1743 

Munich, 1810 


Saxony^ one. 

Leipsic, 1409 

Hanover^ one. 

G6ttingen, 1734 

Wiirtembergy one. 
Tftbingen, 1477 

Badefiy two. 

Heidelberg, 1386 

Freiburg, 1457 

JEhcioral Hessia, one. 
Marburg, 1537 

Hesae^Darmstadif one. 
Giessen, 1607 

Mecklmburg, one. 
B4>8tock, 1419 

Saxon DuchieSy one. 

Jena, 1557 


Franctj twenty-six.* 

Parish about 1200 

StnBuimrg, 15% 

Toulouse, 1338 

Aix, 1409 


Anpers 

Bennfon, « 1564 


iAstitationi, however, with few except 
fkme, are ealy ichodle, eoBtaiiuiig but one or two 
Aetdtiei* 


Bordeaux, 1447 

Bourges 

Caen, 1433 

Gabors 

Clermont 

Dijon, 1723 

Douai 

Grenoble 

Limoges 

Lyons, 1300 

Metz 

Montpellier, 1289 

Nancy 

Nismes 

Orleans 

Pau 

Poitiers, 1431 

Rennes, 1801 

Rouen, 1801 


Great Briiatn, nine. 

Cambridge, 1229 

Oxford, 1263 

Edinburgh, . 1582 

St. Andrew’s, 1412 

Glasgow, 1454 

Aberdeen 5 King’s college, 1506 
Aberdeen, j Marischal, 1593 

Dublin, 1320 

King’s college, 1829 

London university, .... 1825 


The Kingdom of the JSTetherlandsy three. 


Leyden, 

. 1575 

Groningen, 

. 1614 

Utrecht, 

. 1<33(J 

Belgiumj three. 


Louvain, 

. 1826 

I-iege, - 

. 1816 

Ghent, 

. IHltJ 

Russiuy eight. 


Petersburg, 

. 1821 

Moscow, 

. 1803 

Charkow, 

. 1804 

Casan, 

. 1803 

Dorpat, 

. um 

Wilna, 

, 1578 

Helsingfors, 

. 1828 

(iraiisiierred iVoju Ai»u). 


Polandy f>ne. 


Warsaw, 

. 1816 


Sweden and JVbrwayy thrc^e. 


Upsal, J476 

Lund, 1666 

Christiania, 1811 


Denmark^ two. 

Copenhagen, 1479 

Kiel, 1665 
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Spaitif eleven. 

Valladilid, 1346 

Huesca, 1354 

Salamanca, 1404 

Valencia, . 1404 

Saragossa, 1474 

Alcala de Heuares, .... 1490 

Seville, 1504 

Grenada, 1531 

St. Jago di Compostella, . 1531 

Oviedo, 1580 

Cervera, 1717 

Portugal^ one. 

Coimbra, 1279 

Cracow^ one. 

Cracow, 1400 

Switzerland^ five. 

Basle, 1460 

Lausanne 

Geneva 

Berne 

Zurich 


The four latter are called ewademieSy but 
are considered as universities. 

Italy . — ^aplesy three 


Naples, 1224 

Palermo, 1394 

Catania, 1445 

Sardinia, four. 

Turin, 1405 

<«enoa, 1812 

Cagliari, 1720 

Sassuri, 1765 

States of the Church, four. 

Ronit? [Sapienza), 1295 

Boloirria, 1168 

P(‘rugia, 1307 

iJ rhino, . , . reestablished 1826 

l\uicany, three. 

Sienna, 1330 

1333 

Florence, 1438 

Vamia, one. 

Parma, 1432 


Modena^ one. 

Modena 

fjticca, one. 

Lucca 

Ionian Republic, one. 

Corfu, 1824 

Unterwalpew, or Underwalpeii j one 
of the smaller Swiss cantons^ in the cen* 
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tre of Switzerland, bounded north by Lu- 
cerne and WaldstMter lake, east by moun- 
tains which separate it from Uri, south 
Berne, and west by Lucerne ; square miles, 
265, with 20,000 Catholic inhabitants ; chief 
towns, Stantz and Samen. The govern- 
ment is democratic. The pasturage of 
cattle is the chief support of the inhabit- 
ants, and the exports consist of cattle, 
hides, cheese, butter and tallow. The 
surface is mountainous ; and two of the 
summits, Tittles or Titlis (10,2% feet 
high) and Surenes, are covered with per- 
petual snow. The canton measures anout 
eight leagues each way, and is divided 
into two valleys, Upper and Lower, by a 
ferest called Kemwald, which crosses it 
from north to south. Sarnen is the prin- 
cipal place of the Upper Vale, and Stantz 
of the Lower and of the whole cantom 
The two valleys send alternately a depu^ 
to the Swiss diet. Unterwalden is one of 
the cantons, which, in 1308, concluded the 
league which gave origin to the Swiss 
confederacy. It furnishes 382 men to the 
army of the confederacy. Its quota of mon- 
ey is 1907 Swiss francs. (See Switzerland.) 

Upas Tree (anftam toricaria)*, a Ja- 
vanese tree, celebrated for its poison- 
ous qualities, which, however, have been 
very much exaggerated. It belongs to 
the urHcece, the same natural family with 
the nettle, mulberry and bread-fruit. It 
attains large dimensions, and is ofteit more 
than a hundred feet in height, with a 
trunk six feet in diameter at the base. 
The bark is smooth and whitish; the 
wood white ; the leaves caducous, alter- 
nate, petiolate, oval, coriaceous, and often 
crisped. The juice flows abundantly on 
incision, is very viscous, bitter, yellowish 
if from the trunk, but white if taken from 
the younger branches. The emanations 
from this tree are dangerous to ceirtain in- 
dividuals, while, as iP the poison sumach, 
others are not in the least affected by 
them. From the juice is prepared the 
frightful Upas poison. That obtained 
from this tree, however, acts in a different 
maunec, and not so quickly as the Upaa^ 
tieuU. This last is the product of a spe- 
cies of atrychnos, from the san^ country, 
a vine whicb ascends to the summits of 
the highest trees. The root is woody, 
about me size bf a man’s army and ex- 
tends many feet horizontally : it is cov- 
ered with a thin bark of a rradish-bvown 
color and bitter taste: this yieldSy^bysb^^ 
lition, the gum-resin from which IM poi- 
son is prepared. , . , , , ^ 

Upper Canada. (See 
Upper House and Lowi^ 
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• Bcutoetiihes used for the house of lords 
(q. V.) and of commons (q. v.), or, in other 
cbuntries, for the house of }]^rs and the 
house of deputies, or the iir^t and second 
chamber, as in B^en. Its application to 
the English parliament is more common 
than to other legislative bodies. 

UpsAXr (in Swedish, Up8€ila\\ a town 
of Sweden, in Upland, capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name ; thirty-five miles 
north of Stockholm; Ion. 17^ 39^ E.; lat. 
I5SP SX N. ; population, 4800. It is situ- 
ated on the small river Fyris, or Sala, 
which divides it into two parts, and opens 
a communication with lake Malar. It 
contains a large cathedral and two other 
churches : the cathedral is the largest in 
the kingdom, and contains tiie tombs of 
some Swedish kings, and many other 
pionuments, among which is that of Lin- 
naeus. The archbishop of Upsal is the 
only one in Sweden. The private houses 
are mostly built of wood, the public build- 
ings of stone or brick. The university of 
Upsal was founded in 1477. Gustavus 
Adolphus and Christina did much for it. 
It can boast of Linnaeus, Wallerius, and a 
number of other distinguished professors. 
It has twetity-one promueors, a library of 
56,000 volumes and 1000 manuscripts, 
among which is the Codex Argenteus* 
(See ArgentexJUi.) Here is also the manu- 
script deposited by Gustavus III, with di- 
rections that it should not be opened until 
fifty years after his death, a botanical gar- 
den, an astronomical observatory, an ana- 
tomical theatre, and cabinets of natural 
histoiy 'and mineralogy, with a cabinet 
containing 11,000 coins. The number of 
students in 1829 was 1525; in 1815, 
1200 ; 269 of theolo^, 150 of law, and 
123 of medicine. This town was long 
the residence of the Swedish monarch, 
who bore the title of king of Upsal till 
the tenth century ; and the kings of Swe- 
den are still crowned here. Upsal is used 
by the Swedish geographers as the first 
meridmn, firom vimich they compute their 
loomtude. King Frederic founded here, 
in 1728, the socwUts literaria et seientia- 
nim. 

Ural Mountains (from ural, girdle); a 
chain of mountains running along the 
frontier of Asia and Europe, nearly 1500 
miles, from the Frozen ocean to the Cas- 
pian sea, containing the richest veins of 
metals in Russia. The northern part is 
ci^^d the Verchoturic, or Jngoric moun- 
taina Verchoturi is the name of the 
height at the source of the Tura (1^ N. 
lat^ where is situi^ the place of the 
same name, with 9000 inhabitants, and 


many Iron works, the emporium of the 
Siberian trade. South of the great ridge 
of the Ural, the mountains of Ouberlinki 
extend far into the steppes of the Kir- 
guises. The highest summit of the Ural, 
the rock of Fadwinski, is 6397 feet above 
the surface of the Caspian sea. Several 
rivers on the eastern and western de- 
clivities of the Ural promote the internal 
commerce of the government of Perm, 
which contains 120,000 square miles and 
1,143,902 inhabitants. The crown hajr 
here nine mines and establishments for 
the manu&cture of iron, fifty-one copper 
mines, a gold washing, and a mint There 
are, besides, eighty-one iron and eighteen 
copper mines belonging to private indi- 
viduals. The annual product amounts to 

200.000 poods* of copper, 5,500,000 podds 
of wrought iron, and 8,^0,000 poods of 
cast iron. The salt works of the crown 
yield annually 1,300,000 poods of salt; the 
jirivate salt works, 6,136,000 poods. Aliove 

120.000 men are employed in the mines. 
Tin is not found at all in the Ural ; but the 
mountains aflbrd some lead and silver. 
The platina obtained is considerable. The 
whole mineral product of the Ural, in- 
cluding the gold of the gold washings^ 
may be estimated at from forty-five to fifty 
millions of roubles. Perm hSs also con- 
siderable manufactures. Of late the veins 
of gold have been worked much more 
extensively than before Alexanrlor von 
Tflumboldt’s visit to the Ural, in 1829, add- 
ed to the knowledge of its stores.f The 

One pood is equal to 3G pounds 1 ounre 
11 drachms ; but among merchants, it is reckoned 
equal to 36 pounds. 

t The following account is part of a letter from 
M. Humboldt to M. Arago (q. v.) : — We spent 
a month in visiting the gold mines of Ilorisovsk, 
the malachite mines of Goumcselevski, and of 
I'agilsk, and the washings of gold and platinum. 
We were astonished at the pepitas (water-worn 
masses) of gold, from two to ihrtjc pounds, and 
even from eighteen to twenty pounds, foiiiul a 
few inches below the turf where they ha<l lain 
unknown for ages. The position and probah|c 
origin of these alluvia, mixed generally wdth frag- 
ments of greenstoile, chlorite slate, and serpen- 
tine, was one of the principal objects of this jour- 
ney. The gold annually procured from the wash- 
ings amounts iodOOO ku. The discoveries beyond 
fifty-nine and sixty degrees of latitude become 
very important. We Assess the teetli of fossii 
elephants enveloped in these alluvia of auriferous 
sand. Their formation, consequent on local ir- 
ruptions and on levelling, is. perhaps, even pos- 
terior to the destruction w Uie large animals. The 
amber and the ligprtes, which we discovered on 
the eastern side of the Ural, are decidedly more 
ancignt. With the aur^erous sand are found 
grains of cinnabar, native copper, ceylanUes, 
garnets, little White aWconS;, as biilltaiit jis 
mends, anaiase, alvite, It 
ble, that in the middle and northern parts ^ me 
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gold sands of the Ural were known as 
^ly as 1774. They extend over a tract 
containing SSyOOO square wersts, and are 
found boui in the mountains and on the 
banks of rivers. Fourteen thousand per- 
sons, including 4380 crown masants, are 
occupied in the washings. The proprie- 
tors of private gold washings are obliged 
to pay ten per cent, to the government. 
Up to 1817, the gold obtained in the Ural 
did not amount to more than eighteen 
poods annually. Now it is above two 
1/undred poods. In 1824, three million 
gold roubles were coined from two hun- 
dred poods of gold, of which more tlian 
a fourth part telonged to the emperor. 
The gold mines on the eastern declivity 
of tliis chain are said to he much more 
j)roductive than those on the western. In 
April, 1825, several pieces of pure gold 
were found in the mines of Slatonsk, in 
the government of Orenburg, the largest 
of which weighed above sixteen pounds, 
the middling-sized ones from five to nine 
pounds. According to the investigations 
made there, the mid is supposed to have 
been produced by the agency of water, 
and not by that of fire. The ancient 
name of the Ural mountains was Monies 
Hyptrhorad^ or Monies Riphau 
tjRAi. River (formerly called Jatfc, 
and anciently BJkyvmus) falls, after a 
courae of 2000 wersts, or 1330 miles, 
tluough several moutlis, into the Caspian 
at Cuijew ; Ion. 52° 14' E. ; lat. 47° 
I.? N. It rises twenty-four miles north 
of Vercliouralsk, in Ion. 58° 44' E,, Jat. 
r>4° N. It is shallow in some ]mrts, hut 
abounds in fisli, particularly the sturgeon, 
<»f the spawn of which caviare (q. v.) is 
made. On the right Imnk live the Ural 
< 'Ossacks ; on the left tlie Kir g uises. 
'unong the former appeared, in 17TO, the 
hI venturer PugatschefE (q. v.J In conse- 
quence of their participation m his enter- 
prise, they lost their privilems. Catharine 
rejrtored them, but altered thv name of 
Jaik Cosscbcks^ which they had previously 
l>orne, to tliat of Ural Cossacks. The 
Tiumc of the river was also changed into 
firai. These Cossacks flimish 20,000 men 
!o the Russian army in case of war. 

the platinum is found only on the western 
European side. The rich gold washings of the 
Ih^tnidov family, at N$neMagilil^ are on the Asi- 
atic side, on the two aecliyities of JBartlrdya, where 
aJIuviiun of Vtlkni alone has already produced 
triore than !2800 pounds of goIA Hm pfatinam 
» found about a wague to tl% east of tbe'separa- 
of waters (wh^ must not be confounded 
With the axis of ^ hirt suinmils), on the £oro- 
side, wmr the eoutse of the Oalka, at Sukoi 
VisQtn, andat klairdan/' 


UiiAiviA ; the muse of astronomy* She 
is generally represented with a crown of 
stars, in a garment spotted with stars, and 
holding in her left hand a celestial globe, 
or a lyre. Some give her also a tele- 
scope and a circle. (See Muses.)— Urania 
is likewise the name of the heavenly 
Venus, or of pure, intellectual love, in 
contradistinction to that which is merely 
sensual. The ancient Greek poets also 
call one of the Oceanides, or sea-nymphs, 
Urania. 

Uranium ; the name of one of the 
metals, from oh^voi (the heavens). We 
shall first describe its ores, which are two 
in number ; viz. pUchbUnae andtironde. — 
1. Pitchblende occurs massive, with a 
columnar or impalpable composition ; 
fracture conchoidal or uneven; lustre 
imj^rfect metallic; color grayish-black, 
inclining sometimes to iron-black, also 
to greenish and brownish-black ; streak 
black, a little shining; opaque; britde; 
hardness below feldspar; specific gravity 
6.46. According to Klaproth, it con- 
sists of 


Protoxide of uranium, 86.50 

Protoxide of iron, 2.50 

Silex, 5.00 

Sulphuret of lead, 6.00 


Alone, before the blow-pipe, it is infusi- 
ble, but, with borax, melts into a gray 
scoria. If reduced to powder, it is slowly 
soluble in nitric acid. It is found chiefly 
in veins, accompanied by various ores oi 
silver and lead. Its chief localities are 
Johanngeorgenstadt and Schneeberg, in 
Saxon}'^, and Joachimsthal, in Bohemia. 
In Cornwall, it has been found in the 
tin mines of Tincroft, near Redruth. — ^2. 
Uremite. This beautiful species is found 
in small, but verv perfect ciystals, of 
the form of the right ^uare prism, which 
is usually so low as to appear tabular. 
The terminal and lateral ed^ are often 
replaced. Cleavage takes ^ace parallel 
to the sides of the primary form, and with 
great ease parallel to the terminal planes ; 
lustre pearly or adamantine ; color eme- 
rald-men, leek-fpeen or siskin-green; 
streak corresponmng to the color : trans- 
to translucent on the edges sectile; 
f^^r^j^ess a little above that of gypsum ; 
sj^cific mvity 3.115. It also peeuxa 
masrive, having a granular compositiqii. 
It consists of 


Oxade^pf ujanium, 

Phospli^ acid, * - 

Oiufie o« copper, 

SUex, ... 4 M 

Water, .. . . 
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Alone, it becomes yellow before the blow- 
pipe, and loses its transparency. Upon 
charcoal, it intumesces a little, and melts 
into a black globule. It occurs in veins 
of copper, silver, tin and iron. Beautiful 
varieties have been found in the Gunnis 
lake mine, in Cornwall. It also occurs 
in the Saxon and Bohemian mining dis- 
tricts. It is likewise met with at Boden- 
inais, in Bavaria, and at Limoges, in 
France . — History of the Metal and its 
Compounds* The easiest method of pro- 
curing the metal from the ore is the fol- 
lowing : — ^The pitchblende is reduced 
to a fine powder, and digested in nitric 
acid till every thing soluble is token up. 
The solution is then rendered as neutral 
as possible by evaporation, and a current of 
sulphumted hydrogen gas passed through 
it as long as any jirecipitate continues to 
fall. The liquid is filtered and heated, to 
drive off all traces Of eulphureted hydro- 
gen. It is now precipitated by caustic 
ammonia ; and the precipitate, alter being 
well washed, is digested, wliilc still moist, 
in a pretty strong solution of carbonate 
of ammonia. A fine lernon-yellow liquid 
is obtained, which, being set aside for a 
few days, deposits an abundance of fine 
yellow cjystals, in right rectangular 
prisms. These crystals, being exposed 
to a red heat, give out water, carbonate 
of ammonia, and oxygen gas, and leave a 
black oxide of uranium, which is easily 
reduced to the metallic state by passing a 
ctirrent of dry hydrogen gas over it, 
placed in a glass tube, and heated by a 
spirit lamp. TJie metal presents a liver- 
brown color, and remains in the state of 
a powder. No heat that we can raise is 
sufficient to melt it into a mass: of 
course its malleability and ductility are 
unknown. It has considerable lustre, 
and is soil enough to yield to the file. 
Its specific gravity is 8.10. It undergoes 
no change in the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere ; but when heated to 
redness, it ttikes fire, swells, and is con- 
verted into green oxide. It is insoluble 
in sulphuric ond muriatic acids, whether 
concentrated or diluted ; but nitric acid 
dissolves it with facility. Uranium com- - 
bines with two different proportions of 
oxjrgen, and forms two oxides. The pre- 
toxiae is green, and the peroxide^ or acid 
of uranium, is yellow. The former of 
these is obtained by exposing metallic 
uranium lo a red heat. Its color, while 
in grains, is black i but when in powder, 
it is dark green. It is soluble in sulphu- 
ric and muriatic acids. The solutions 
are green. When dissolved in nitric acid, 
it is converted into the peroxide. Pro- 


toxide of uranium is tasteless, and, wh» 
anhydrous, it is not altered ^by exposure 
to the air. Peroxide of Uranium, or uran- 
ic acid, is obtained by dissolving Ae 
protoxide in nitric acid, and precipitating 
ny caustic ammonia. A beautiful yellow 
powder is obtained, which is a combina- 
tion of peroxide of uranium and ammo- 
nia. Such is its tendency to combine 
with other bodies, tliat it cannot be ob- 
tained in a separate state. If we attempt 
to drive off the ammonia and water, with 
which it is united, it Idses oxygen at the. 
same time, and is converted into protox- 
ide. The same change takes place when 
we heat pemitrate of uranium. Nothing 
is known respecting the combinations 
which this 'metal is capable of forming 
with chlorine, bromine and iodine, or 
with azote, carbon, boron, silicon and 
phosphorus. A sulpliuret of uranium 
has been formed, which 1ms a black 
color, and, when rubbed, a metallic lustre. 
Its capacity for forming alloys with the 
other metals remains, in consequence of 
the scarcity of the metal, uninvestigated. 
The oxides of uranium are used in paint- 
ing upon porcelain, yielding a fine orange 
color in the enamelling fire, and a black 
one in that in which the porcelain itself 
is baked* 

Uranus. (See Hcrschel.) 

Uranus. According to the cosmo-lhcog- 
ony of the Greeks, Grra (Farth) proceed- 
ed from chaos (the infinite void of space). 
The Earth produced Uranus (in remote 
antiquity, the personification of the s})here 
of light, the heavenly vault), and hy him 
became the mother of the 'ritnns (q. v.), 
the youngest of whom was callvil Krorics 
(Time). All the further y)ro«lurtior.s ni‘ 
nature proceeded from the embraces 
the Titans and Titanides. 'fliis was ex- 
pressed, in the plastic language of the? an- 
cient poets, thus: Time (AVono^) put an 
end to the productive power of IJranus, 
and emasculated him with his sickle. — 
Uranus is i9so the name given hy the 
continental astronomers to the plauoi 
whicli we commonly call Herschd. 

(Jrdanists. (See Franciscans,) 

Urea. (See Urine.) 

Uri ; a Swiss canton, bounded nonh 
by Sebweitz, east by Glurus and Grisons. 
soutli by Tessin, and west by Berne anti 
Unterwalden ; ammo miles, 508 ; popu- 
lation, 14,000. The inhabitants arc Ger- 
mans by descent and language; of the 
Catholic religion ; the government demo- 
cratic. The canton is divided into \W 0 
districts Uri and Unieren : the cMef town 
is Aliorf The country is extremely rug- 
ged, composed of Imrren and bleak moun- 
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Uuns and deep valleys. Here are the 
elevated summits of St. Gothard (q. v.), 
which are covered with perpetual snow. 
The canton is traversed from north to 
south by the Reuse, and contains a num- 
ber of lakes and mountain streams. Of 
the valleys, the two largest are those of 
the Reuss and of Urseren, each of which 
admits of a small extent of tillage ; but 
pasturage is the principal source of sub- 
sistence ; and cattle, cheese, wool, leather 
and timber the articles of export. Not 
‘far from Altorf is the village of Burgelen, 
the birth-place of William Tell. Lri 
concluded, in 1308, a league, for ten years, 
with Schweitz and Unterwalden, which, 
in 1315, was changed into the peipetual 
league. The whole canton consists of 
mountains and valleys, and is surrounded 
by mountains always covered with snow. 
On the south is mount St. Gothard, 9944 
feet high. Little grain is raised ; orchard 
fruits succeed well. The chief occupa- 
tion of the people is raising cattle (IJri 
has 10,000 head of cattle) and making 
cheese. The road over the St. Gothard 
yields them much profit ; formerly above 
15,000 people passed over it annually, 
from Switzerland to Italy. The road over 
tlic Simplon is now generally preferred. 
IJri furnishes 602 men to the army of the 
confederacy. Its quota of money is 3012 
Swiss francs. 

Uric Acid. (Sec Urine,) 

Urim and Thummim {ligid and perfec- 
tion) ; a kind of ornament belonging to the 
habit of the .Jewish higli-priest, by means 
of which he gave oracular answers to the 
peojile. What they were, and the mode 
ill which the divine will was commuiii- 
t ated to the high-priest by means of them, 
is disputed among the critics. 

l.'RiNK is an excrementitious fluid, de- 
>Tigned for ejec‘.ting from the system sub- 
'^taiices which, by their accumulation 
within the body, would prove fatal to 
health aiul life. It is secreted by the 
kidneys, whosti sole office it appears to 
he to separate from the blood the super- 
JhM»us matters that are not required for 
nutrition, or which have already formed 
jiart of the body, and been removed by 
absorption. I'he substances, which, in 
[larticular, jams off by this way, are nitro- 
gen and various saline and earthy com- 
pounds. In its natural state, it is trans- 
parent, of a yellow color, a peculiar 
fmell, and saline taste. Its quantity, and, 
hi some measure, its quality, depend on 
fho seasons and the peculiar constitu- 
tion of die individual, and are likewise 
tuodified by disease. It is observed, that 
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perspiration carries off more or less of the 
nuid which would else have passed off 
by urine ; so that the profusion of the 
former is attended with the diminution 
of the latter. The specific gravity of the 
most concentrated urine is 1.030. It gives 
a red tint to litmus paper — a circumstance 
which indicates the presence of a free acid, 
or of a supersalt. Though at first quite 
transparent, an insoluble matter is de- 
posited on standing ; so that urine voided 
at night is found to have a light doud 
floating in it by the following morning. 
This substance consists in part of mucus, 
and . partly of superurate of ammonia, 
which is much more soluble in warm 
than in cold water. Urine is prone to 
spontaneous decomposition. When kept 
for two or three days, it acquires a strong 
smell ; and as the putrefaction proceeds, 
the disagreeable odor increases, until, at 
length, it becomes exceedingly offensive. 
As soon as these changes commence, the 
urine ceases to have an acid reaction, and 
the earthy phosphates are deposited. In 
a short time, a free alkali makes its ap- 
pearance, and a large quantity of carbon- 
ate of ammonia is gradually generated. 
Similar changes .may be produced in re- 
cent urine, by continued boiling. In 
both cases, the phenomena are owing to 
the decomposition of urea. This princi- 
ple is procured by evaporating fresh urine 
to the consistence of a sirup, and then grad- 
ually adding to it pure concentrated nitric 
acid, till the whole becomes a dark-colored 
crystallized mass, which is to be repeat- 
edly washed with ice-cold water, and then 
dried by pressure between folds of bibu- 
lous paper. To the niti'ate of urea thus 
procured, a pretty strong solution of car- 
bonate of potash or soda is added, until 
the acid is neutralized ; and the solution 
is afterwards concentrated by evaporation, 
and set aside, in order that the nitre may 
separate in crystals. The residual liquor, 
on evaporation and i*esolution in alcohol, 
deposits transparent and colorless crystals 
of urea. It leaves a sensation of coldness 
on the tongue, like nitre, and its smell is 
faint and peculiar, but not urinous ; spe- 
cific gravity 1.35 : it fuses at 1948® Fahr., 
and, at a rather higher temperature, is 
iH3solved into carbonate of ammonia and 
cyanic acid : water dissolves, at 60®, more 
than its own weight of ure^ and boiling 
water takes up an unlimited quantity. 
The numerous researches made concern- 
ing urine have given the following as its 
component parts: L water; 2. urea;.3» 
pbo^horic acid; 4, SL 6) 7. pbospliatSs 
of lime, magnesia, soda and ammonijl; 
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8, 9, 10, 11. lithic, rosacic, benzoic and a sweet taste, and yields a sirup by evap- 
carbonic acid ; 12. carbonate of lime ; oration, is almost always of a pale straw- 
13, 14, muriates of soda and ammo- color, and, in general, has a greater ^e- 
nia ; 15. gelatin ; 16. albumen ; 17. resin ; cific gravity than ordinary urine. The 
IS, sulphur. According to Berzelius, sugar, when properly purified, appears 
healthy urine is composed of water 933, identical, both in properties and compo- 
urea 30.10, sulphate of pdtash 3.71, sition, with vegetable sugar, approaching 
sulphate of soda 3.16, phosphate of soda nearer to the sugar of grapes dian that of 
2.94, muriate of soda 4.45, phosphate of the sugar-cane. The acidifying process 
ammonia 1.65, muriate of ammonia 1.50, which is constantly going forward in the 
free acetic acid, with lactate of ammonia, kidneys, as evinced by the formation of 
animal matter soluble in alcohol, and sulphuric, phosphoric and uric acids, 
urea, 17.14, earthy phosphates with a trace sometimes proceeds to a morbid extent, 
of fiuate of lime 1.0, uric acid 1, mucus ixi consequence of which, two acids, the 
0.32, silex 0.3, in 1000.0. The uric acid oxalic and nitric, arc generated ; neither 
is a constant ingredient in urine: when of which exists in healthy urine. Tlio 
pure, it has the following j)ropcrties : it former, by uniting with lime, gives rise 
is sometimes in the state of a white im- to one of the worat kinds of urinary 
palpable powder, sometimes in small four- concretions ; and the latter appears to 
sided prisms, having considerable lustre, lead to the formation of purymrate of um- 
It is very tasteless, very white, light, and monia, by reacting on uric acid. In sc- 
insoluble both in water and alcohol. In vere cases of jaundice, the bile passes 
concentrated sulphuric acid, it speedily from the blooil into tlu* kidiu^ys, and 
assumes the form of a jelly, and with the communicates a jadlow color to the urine, 
aid of a little heat, a complete solution is Though albumen is contained iti very 
obtained. In nitric acid, even though minute (|uantity in liealthy urine, in sonu^ 
dilute, it dissolves with effervescence ; diseast*s it is present in larg(‘ ] import ion. 
and when the solution is evaporated to It is cdiaracteristiir of ct rtaiu kimls of 
dryness, it assumes a fine pink color, dropsy. In certain states of the system, 
which becomes much deeper when water urea is generated in an unusually small 
is added, so as to hav<'. a near resemblance jiroporlion. 'This occurs esyMcially i]i 
to carmine. In this stale, it stains wood, diab<‘tes inellilus, atul in a»‘ute and climn- 

ihc skin, &c., of a beautiful red color, ic innammalions of lla li\er. \n ahun- 

The watery solution of this rnatUu* losijs dant se«*?’(;tioii of uric acid is by no meaie^ 
its red color in a few hours, and it cannot uncommon. In some iustanee::. ihis aei/i 
afterwards Ije restored. Uric acid com- makes its a[)pearanre in a fr« e stato ; !>»::, 
bines with the different bases, ju id forms happily, it generally <iroms in eonihiiia- 
a genus of salts called urates, ^riie oidy tion with an ailodi, eaj;eei i]|\ v. iUi ^oda 
ones of imjiortauce are the urates of or ammonia. Tlie malue si en \\\ o ef 
ammonia, potash and soda. Urate of tlie.-<‘ .-ails, if remooraiy , <M’ea ions ■.re, 

ammonia is soluble, to a <*nnsklerabl(' ly any ineoiu (mience, and an.- ^ liujo 

extent, in boiling, hut moni s[)aringly iu .-ueh .-iighi eaiLr,< s, dial it tak» 

c:old water. The urates of soda and jila.r • witliout being ia)iie4ML 
potash, if neutral, are of very fe<*hl<} sole,- tlon is gem rally |;r<«dueeO le r, rot - e 
bility; Imt an excess of either alkali takes wiiether e- ie (juitiit , 

up a large quantity of tin* acid. Wiieu and by ;jII s N\hie]i inlerrnpr b- 

ijri(i acitl is Iieated in a report, carbonate dige.'ii’, e pn.e4 in ai,;, uf ii,- >.iaLe * • 
and bydroeyanate of ammonia are gene- nuider it imperii rt. jLirOo' Ibt/ut ej 
raieif, and a volatiki acid sublimes, called fies uiifereuenied, 1 m avy In* ask aed 
pyro-uric ucid^ which is believed to Ixi Iioihsl jaiddime- or rhumpi tj. ,f.-, a . .u j . . 
identical with cyanic acid. — Such is a ticnlar. fli.-posing- to tho fiem.'itjoe 
general view of tluj comjiosition of liu- urates. Thesi' n!.- b.e..: « 
man urine in its healthy stale. But this ly a yidlowi h tint, wlii**}: is eoniinme 
fluid is subject to u great variety of' nioi- e,ue*d by thi' eoka ing inartor of tin nrin< . 
bid conditions, which arise from tlie or, win ’a liny are d( pr ^i?rd li , < r. , 
deflciericy or excess of c(*rtaiii primdple.s forming tin' lateriioris sedimeiU, be y me 
which it ought to contain, or from the red, iu eonsefpience of dm rokaing nial 
presence of others wholly foreign to its ter of th(‘ liriiKi being then more nbnn 
composition. Of those substances which, ihuit. As long as uric ackl renuuns iu 
though naturally wanting, are someiimes cumbiiiatlon with a base, it never yieldr 
contained in the urine, the most remark- a crystalline deposit ; but when this acid 
^le is sugar, which is secreted by th(5 is in excess and in a free, state, its vciy 
kidneyj^ in diabetes. Diabetic urine has sparing soIul)ility cau^ 5 e 3 it to separate in 
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minute crystals, even within the bladder, 
giving rise to two of the most distressing 
complaints to which mankind arc subject 
— to gravel when the crystals are detached 
from one another, and, when agglutinated 
by animal matter into concrete masses, to 
the stone. These diseases may arise ei ther 
Iroin uric acid being directly secreted by 
the kidneys, or from the lormation of 
some other acid, by which the urate of 
ajnmonia is decomposed. The tendency 
of urine to contain free acid occurs most 
' frequently in dyspeptic persons of a 
gouty habit, and is familiarly known by 
the name of the uric or lithic acid diathe- 
sis, In these individuals, the disposition 
to undue acidity of the urine is super- 
added to that state of the system which 
leads to an unusual supply of the urates. 
A deficiency of this acid in urine, how- 
evtn*, is no less injurious than its excess. 
As phosphate of lime, in its neutral state, 
8S insoluble in water, this salt cannot be 
dissolved in urine except by being in the 
form of a supcrphos[)hate. Hence it 
happens that healthy urine yields a pre- 
^•i[)itate, when it is neutralized by an 
alkali ; and if, by the indiscriminate eni- 
[)Ioyment of alkaline medicines, or from 
iriy <ithcr cause, the urine, while yet in 
he* bladder, is nindered neutral, the 
nirthy pliosphatcs arc necessarily depos- 
ited, and an o])[>orlunity afforded for the 
formation of a stone. 

Idix; a Hpe(!ies ofvjise of a roundish 
form, but largest in the middle, destined, 
Huong th(^ ancients, to receive and en- 
« io.M* the ashes of the dead; wliich des- 
Mjaiiou its name, in fact, sufficiently indi- 
att's, tli<^ l^atin word t/rrtu, or umula^ 
im>st probably a derivative of the 
arrrr (to burn). The Romans often 
ust^ of (treciaii vases for this pur- 
as is evid<*nt from those found in 
ite tombs in tlie vicinity of Naples, which 
“utain both hones and ashes. (Hee Vase,) 
i rns are coinmt)nIy met with in almost 
iJi <‘oll(a tious of antiquities ; and Mont- 
^ut*o]i, in particular, lias drawn and en- 
graved a great number of tliem. The 
'fl'StaiKa^s employed in the construction 
‘ vessels are numerous. Amongst 
' » Ml are gold, bronze, glass, terra-cotta. 
Marble and porphyr}^ They were made 
of all shapt^s and si/i^s: some had smooth 
* M rlKces ; others were engraved in basso 
(iJirm, (Vfaiiyhave been discovered bear- 
Mig inscriptions; others with the name 
f >uly of the party to whose remains they 
"jvere tievoted. Several have no other 
Character than the two letters 1>. M DHs 
iManilnis ('ll>) the Shadowy Deities). Oth- 


ers, again, present nothing more than the 
name of the artist by whom they were 
wrought, written either on the handle or 
at the bottom. Little vessels have occa- 
sionally been found in ancient tombs, de- 
nominated lachrymal urns, (See Lachry- 
matory,) 

Ursa Major and Ursa Minor; the 
Great and Little Bear. (See Constella- 
tions,) 

UrsuI/A, St. ; a virgin martyr; accord- 
ing to the legend, a daughter of a prince in 
Britain, put to death at Cologne, some say 
in 384, others in 453, together with 11,000 
virgins who accompanied her. Accord- 
ing to another reading, the number of her 
companions was only eleven. The num- 
ber may have been increased to 11,000 by 
a mistake in taking the name of one of her 
attendants (called, according to the le- 
gend, and according to a missal, which, 
belonged to the Sorbonne, Undecimilla) 
lor a number. The Roman martyrology 
mentions the saint and her virgin com- 
panions, without stating their number. 
St. Ursula was the patroness of the Sor- 
bonne. (See Ursulines^ and Cologne,) 

URsuiiiNEs, or Nuns of St. Ursula 
(q. v.) ; a sisterhood founded by St. An- 
gela, at Brescia, in 1537, at first without 
being bound to the rules of the monastic 
life, but devoting themselves merely to 
the practice of Christian charity and the 
education of children. Paul III confirm- 
ed them in 1544, under the name of so- 
ciety of St, Ursula, In 1572, Gregoiy 
XllI made the society a religious order, 
subject to the rule of St. Augustine, at 
the solicitation of St, Charles Borromeo. 
They add to three religious vows a fourth, 
to occupy themselves gratuitously in the 
education of children of their own sex. 
The order is under the superintendence 
of the bishops. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it had il50 convents. Many gov- 
ernments which al'olished convents in 
general, protected the Ursulines on ac- 
count of their useful labors, particularly 
in the practice of Christian charity to- 
wards the sick. The Dictionnaire de Th^- 
ologie^ published in 1817, says that 300 
convents of these sisters exis^d at that 
time in France. Their dress is black, 
with a leather belt, and a rope for the 
purpose of self scourging. Their con- 
gregations, however, did not universally 
accept the monastic rule ; and in France 
and Italy, there were societies, the meiti- 
bers of which only took the vOW of 
chastity, and gave instruction like their 
sisters. Their dress was ^that eommOnljr 
worn about 300 years ago Wid0i4^. 
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There are some of these sisterhoods in 
the U. States. 

Urus. (See Ox.) 

Usage, in law. (See Common Law^ 
and Prtscrip^n.) 

Usance, in bills of exchange. (See 
BUla of Exchar^ey vol. ii, page 104.) 

UsBECKS ; a Turkish tribe, now ruling 
in Tartary, and, for three centuries, the 
terror of part of Central Asia. They occu- 
py the modem Bucharia (or Usbeckkis- 
tan) and Turcomania. Us is the Turkish 
word for selfy and heck signifies lord; hence 
Usheck signifies master of one’s self 
Shaibeck, or Shaibani Khan, became, in 
1498, tlie founder of the power of the 
Usbecks on the Oxus (Jihon or Amu). 
He deprived the descendants of Timour 
of the last shadow of their power. After 
a long series of wars with the Persians, 
Bucharians, Turcomans andChorasmians, 
after bloody civil contentions and changes 
of dynasties, Mahined Rahim Khan at 
last obtained absolute power, in 1802 (see 
Turkestan)y over Khiwa and the neigh- 
boring countries. He organized the pres- 
ent empii'e, established a divan, coined 
gold and silver, &c. With all the other 
qualities of a despot, he unites cunning 
and uncommon understanding. The Us- 
becks are more honest than the other 
tribes under the khan. Justice is one of 
their chief traits. They hate lying and 
avarice and every thing groveling. War 
and pillage they consider the only hon- 
orable employments. They still continue 
their struggles with the Persians and Tur- 
comans, invade the territories of their 
neighbors, and carry away slaves. There 
are said to be at present about 3000 
Russian and 30,000 Persian slaves among 
them. The Usbecks now generally live? 
in towns, possess the highest offices, and 
own many small castles, whicli they lease 
to the Turcomans and Sartes. They are 
dividedinto four chief tribes. The number 
of their warriors may amount to 30,000. 
The khan has, in the whole, 3,000,000 of 
subjects. Khiwa, the residence of IVIah- 
med Rahim, is inferior in size to New- 
urgenz, an ancient city, which flourished 
during the times of the Arabians, but is 
now depopulated. The arts, sciences, 
music and poetry were cultivated there. 
Until the fourteenth century, it was the 
point of meeting of all the caravans on 
the Jihon. Perhaps the influence of the 
Russians may introduce some civilization 
among these rude tribes. 

Usedom; a Prussian island in the Bal- 
tic, separated from the coast of Pomera- 
nia partly by the river Peene, and partly 


by the Frische Haff, about thirty miles 
in length, of a very irregular form, and in 
no part above three nules from the sea. 
It is intersected by several ranges of 
downs and sand hills, and has large 
woods, but not much land fit for agricul- 
ture. The inhabitants are chiefly em- 
ployed in navigation and fishing. Popu- 
lation, from 11,000 to 12,000 ; square miles, 
150 ; chief towns, Swinemunde (q. v.) and 
Usedom; Ion. 13° 11' to 13° 58' E.; lat. 
54° 15' to 54° 45' N. 

Usher, James ; archbishop of Armagh, 
in Ireland, born at Dublin, in 1580. Af- 
ter the death of his father, who was one 
of the six clerks in chancer}', he gave up 
the paternal estate to his younger broth- 
er, and devoted himself to the church ; 
entered Trinity college, and studied the 
writings of the fathers and the school- 
men, whence he compiled a systematic 
body of extracts ; and, in 1601, took 
holy orders, and was appointed afternoon 
preacher at Christ-church, Dublin. Soon 
after, he visited England, to purchase 
books for Trinity college library, and be- 
came acquainted with many learned men. 
His talents, and the favor of his sovereign, 
James I, successively procured him the 
professorshij) of divinity at Trinity col- 
lege ; in 1607, the office of chancellor of 
St. Patri(!k’s ; the bishopric of Meath, in 
1620; the ])ost of privy counsellor, in 
162»3 ; and, the following year, the pri- 
macy of freland. In this station licj dis- 
played the same zeal against the Catho- 
lics for which he had been distingifshed 
in the early part of his cfin?cr, ainl *vrote. 
several c^ontroveisial works on tlic tluMe 
logical points of interest at the tiine. llis 
notions of chunrb government verging 
towards Presbyterianism, bis enemies 
took advantage f>f tliis to destroy bis 
credit with Jamies 1 ; but bis nndeviating 
support of the royal supii'rnai'y saved 
him from suflering by iheir macliinalions, 
and be enjoyiiil, to the Iasi, the esteem of 
king James, lie endeavored to prevent 
f Hilaries I from sacnficing l«>rd Strafford, 
whom Usluir atUnnletl in prisoii au<l at 
Iiis execution. JJe adliered to the kingV 
interest during the civil war, ami wit' 
nessed the execution of bis master. 3'he 
«(!ene had such an ofleet on him, that he 
fainted ; nral he comiiKiinorated the event 
by an anniversai-y celebnilion of funcr;al 
rites. After that event, be oxperienceyi 
civility and flatt($ring promises fronu 
Cromwell ; but the latter were not fidflUcdi 
He died in 1656, and the protector order! 
ed that he should be interred in Westmin' 
Bter abbey. Archbishop Usher ca 
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on an extensive correspondence with the 
learned in various parts of Europe, and 
collected, at considerable expense, valu- 
able books and manuscripts. Among the 
latter were the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and a Syriac version of the Old Testa- 
ment. Such was the general esteem ex- 
cited by his character and literary repu- 
tation, that, on his quitting Ireland, in con- 
sequence of the rebellion, he was offered 
a professorsliip at Leyden ; and cardinal 
Richelieu invited him to settle in France, 
.promising him his patronage, with per- 
fect freedom as to religion. But he 
thought proper to decline both these 
proposals. His principal works are the 
Annals of the Old and New Testament 
(l()lio), a treatise of the highest authority 
in chronology and sacred history ; Britan- 
nicarum Kcclesiarum Antiquitates (folio) ; 
and a Body of Divinity (folio), compiled 
surreptitiously from his sermons and 
notes. — See Aikin’s lAves of Stlden and 
Usher {m2). ^ 

Ushkr (hnissier); an officer who has 
the care of tlie door of a <‘,oiirt, hall, 
chamber, or tlie like. — The gentleman 
vsher of the black rod is the chief gentle- 
man usher to the king of England. 
During the sessions of parliament, he 
alitMids the house of peers. TIis badge is 
a black ro*!, with a lion, in gold, at the 
top. 'This rod Jiaa the authority of a 
rnai'c ; and to tln^ custody of this officer 
lil peers suhj(M’ted to (|uestioii fur any 
riuK* an) first eommitted. 

1 sqi KHACcni is a strong compound 
•npior, chiedy taken by way of dram, and 
wtule in its liighest perfet'tlou at Droghe- 
• in. in Inland. Brandy, raisins, cinna- 
. 1 . 0 ) 1 , cloves, cardamoms, satlron, orange 
{jal, brown sugar candy, are tlie ingre- 

of il, 

1 sr cart T (a.’fa.v /i arficv) ; in the civil 

■ 5vv'^ rh<‘ temporary n.se or mijoyment of 
'iv lands or If tieuK'nts, or the right of 

■ :'ci\ ing the fruits an<l profits of an in- 
r. i iianc(‘, or other tiling, without a power 

arK iiating the thing tir changing the 
' >perty thereof. 'The relations between 
proprietor and tlie usul'nu'tuary aresc'l- 

d by the agnaniH^nt made, between them. 

f ; in polities, one who unlaw- 

’ dy puts himself at die lioad of a gov- 
‘ ofM' ill. (See Legitimacy, and Dc Facto ; 
i' i » Sfn en ignty.) 

Tsuuv, in a veiy general sense, moans 
' compensation or reward ior money lent, 
hi this seiist', it is equiv^alcnt to interest 
^*ut in the common business oflife, it rarely 
bus this signiticatioD, Imt chiefly used 
in an odious sense, to express nil exorbitant 
41 ^ 


or illegal compensation for money lent, in 
contradistinction to the common compen- 
sation allowed by law, which is called in- 
terest Thus a man is commonly called a 
usurer^ who lets money for more than le- 
gal interest, and who is therefore deemed 
a hard, oppressive and avaricious creditor. 
It is singular to what a great extent the 
prejudice against the receipt of interest 
upon money lent has prevailed in all ages. 
That a man should receive a compensa- . 
tion for a thing which he lends to another 
for a use which is beneficial to the latter, 
and inconvenient to himself^ seems to 
stand upon the first principles of justice. 
If A lets his horse to B for a jour- 
ney for B’s [ileasiire or profit, no one 
doubts the projiriety of A’s asking and 
receiving a compensation for the hii*e of 
the horse. Why, then, should not A be 
equally entitled to a compensation, if he 
lends money to B for the pleasure or 
profit of the latter ? If the compensation 
asked be a reasonable recompense only, 
for the inconvenience to which A is put, 
or for the hazard which he runs of not 
receiving back the thing lent, there is no 
difference in the principle, whether the 
loan be of the horse or of the money. If 
it be exorbitant or illegal, the impropriety 
and injustice equally apply to each case. 
And yet it has been rare, either in the 
policy of nations or the opinions of mor- 
alists, that the transactions have been view- 
ed in an equally favorable light. One 
ground of the common prejudice proba- 
bly has been, that money, being the com- 
mon medium of trade and commerce, is 
more generally in demand, and more 
universally useful to all persons, than 
any other commodity ; and therefore the 
whole community are eager to borrow 
upon as cheap terms as possible, and the 
lenders are as naturally desirous to lend 
upon as high terms as possible; thus be- 
getting a mutual jealousy, and a strong 
tendency to hard bargains. In times 
when money is scarce, the necessity, as 
well as the difficulty, of borrowing, is 
greatly increased, and an inffumed spirit 
of discontent is generated against those 
who possess the means of relief, and will 
not aiiiird it, but upon the tenns of an 
exorbitant eompensation. They thus be- 
come odious, first as individuals, and next, 
when they become numerous, as a class. 
In this way, money-lendera are deemed to 
have a peculiar interest hostile to that of 
the public at large ; and even if the laws 
do not prohibit the charge of high interest^ 
they are stigmatized as extoruoners and 
usurers.. Besides, the poor, the exttavm-* 
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gaxkt and the dissolute generally live be- 
yond their means, add therefore have the 
strongest desire, as well as the strongest 
necessity, for borrowing. In proportion 
as their wants rise, they are more ready 
to contract for high interest ; and as they 
are unable to pay when the proper time 
for payment arrives, they are compelled 
to submit to further exactions; and the 
creditors, as they perceive an increasing 
hazard of losing the principal, are dis- 
posed to indemnify themselves against 
the risk by additional premiums. From 
these combined operations, always going 
on, in such cases, with accelerated force, 
there is almost a certainty of ultimate ruin 
to such borrowers. The creditors are 
thus compelled to more vigilance, and to 
more effort to obtain or secure payment, 
until, at last, the borrowers seem to be 
the fictims of misfortunes which they are 
unable to resist, and the creditors to be the 
instruments of harsh and vindictive op- 
pression. Thus public sympathy be- 
comes enlisted on the side of the sufferers, 
without adverting to the rights or the in- 
dulgences of the creditors, simply because 
the latter can bear the loss without as 
much suffering. But a more extensive 
ground of, prejudice has been derived 
from religious sources. Those who are 
enemies to the allowance of interest in 
general, often make no distinction be- 
tween that and usury, and hold each to 
bo equally reprehensible. Christians, in 
an especial manner, have drawn argu- 
ments from the prohibition of usury by 
the law of Moses, among the Jews ; and 
the school divines, partly on this account, 
and partly on the authority of Aristotle, 
who has fancifully said that money is 
naturally baiTcn, and to make it breed 
TYloney is pi*eposteroas, have not h('sitat<Hl 
to pronounce it contrary to the divine Jaw, 
both natural and revealed. The canon 
law, too, has proscribed the taking of any, 
even the least, interest for the loan of 
money, as a mortal sin. It is not sur- 
prising, under such circumstances, that 
men, in the dai’k ages, should have looked 
with horror upon the taking of interest, and 
that the military and feudal lords of those 
days, whawere always needy, and always 
borrowing, full of the pride of birth and 
rank, and full of disdain for the humbler 
avocations of life, and especially of those 
connected with the accumulation of 
money, should have looked with contempt 
upon the usurer, and have augmented 
foe popular delusion. But that, in en- 
lightened times, the religious scruples to 
which we have alluded should still have 


prevuled, is one more illustration of the 
difficulty of correcting error when it has 
once fostened itself on the community. 
Nothing can be clearer, than foat the 
Mosme precept was merely a political, 
and not a moral precept. It did not pro- 
hibit the Jews from all taking of usury 
It only prohibited them from taking it 
from their own brethren, the Jews. But 
the Mosaic law, in express words, per- 
mitted them to take it of a stranger. 
The Jews have, accordingly, been great 
money-lenders upon interest in all ages ; 
and this has, probably, in Chiistian 
countries, still more augmented the 
prdudice against this venerable, but 
unfortunate people. Indeed, so strongly 
is this prejudice fixed, that a man of a 
sordid and avaricious character is, even 
now, proverbially colled a Jetv. There is, 
however, not the slightest foundation, 
cither in natural or revealed religion, for 
any prohif>ition against the taking of in- 
terest upon money, any more than against 
tlie taking of a profit for the use of any 
other thing loahed. But the policy of 
most nations has not suffered the right or 
rate of interest to rest upon the mere 
moral law, or the doctrines of religion. 
In almost ail nations, in modern times, 
the legislature have regulated the subject, 
and prohibited, under severe penalties, 
all contracts and bargains, by which any 
excess of intenjst, beyond the rate pre- 
scribed by the law, is secured. In many 
countries, they have declared all such 
contracts utterly void, so that even the 
}>r\iici\>a\ loan cannot be, recovered ; thus 
making the supposed want of conscienco, 
on one side, a full justification of the 
grossest want of conscience on t))e other. 
In sonie countries, they have allowed the 

iiiti’srcst, if paid, to bo bar,k. 

In other countries, ifuiy have refustid 
this, anti adoptetl an intennediaft^. roui*se, 
allowing a recovery oft}i(3 princij)al, some- 
times with a small i 2 iten\st, and some 
tiin<3S with no interest. Among states^ 
men and political economists, it has been 
for a long time a v(3xe{l question, how 
far the regulation of interest upon money 
is founded in sound policy, or public con 
venience. That it should be ft^gulated 
by the legislature to the extent of tlo- 
claring, by a getn3ral rule, what interest 
shall bo allowed wlien the parties havo 
been silent, and what shall be allowed 
where there has been a wilful delar 
of payment beyond the stipulated period, 
wouUi seem to be a proposition suscepti- 
ble of little question or debate. It is far 
better to have some certain rule, in anok 
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eases, to furnish a universal guide, than contracts for loans of money which, in 
to leave the amount to be ascertained by this respect, makes it either necessary or 
a judicial decision in eveiy case of differ- proper to distinguish them fironi others, 
euce between the parties. And where Nor is it easy to see how prodigality 
the parues have been silent, if such a rule would be encouraged by the facility of 
exists, it may fairly be presumed to be borrowing any more than of buying. In- 
acquiesced in or adopted by them. The terest will alwws bear a steady proportion 
question, then, is not, whether the law to the means of repayment, and the punc- 
ought, in cases unprovided for by the par- tuality of the performance of the contract 
ties, to adopt some uniform measure of If persons are prodigal and extravagant, 
interest, but whether the parties should they will not be less inclined to borrow 
be prohibited from stipulating for any rate because the laws have protected them 
of interest which they may choose. In against paying an undue interest ; and if 
former ages, it was quite a common prac- they do borrow under such circumstances, 
tice for legislatures to regulate the rate of they must either give an extravagant in- 
buying and selling many commodities, so terest, in order to indemnify the lender 
as to restrain the ratio of profits within against the additional risk from its illegal- 
certain limits. Such regulations would ity, or else they will borrow upon the 
now be generally deemed unphilosopbical usual tenns ; and in neither case doe» 
and impolitic, as well as oppressive. All the prohibition answer its purpose. The 
that the law would now attempt to ac- interest of money must ordinarily be 
complish, would be to prevent imposition, regulated in practice by the value of the 
fraud and circumvention in such con- use to the borrower as well as the lender, 
tracts. Why should not the same princi- by the general demand for it, and by the 
pies apply to bargains about money? hazard of repay men L If the demand be 
WJjy should a man,dealing fairly and open- small, and the security be good, the 
ly, be prevented by the laws from making interest will be low. If the demand be 
iis lijgli a profit upon the sale or loan of great, the interest will be high, although 
money as upon the sale or loan of iner- the security be good. And if the demand 
cliaudise ? The gencml grounds upon be great, and the security doubtful, it is 
which legislation upon the subject of the obvious that the price will be pit>por- 
interest of money has been justified, as tionally enhanced, since it includes the 
contradistinguished from other profitable risk of loss as well as the value of the 
contracts, arc, the prevention of excessive use. Now, it is certain that these 
interest,* the prevention of prodigality; three ingredients admit of very various 
the })rotec.tion of the poor and needy combinations, and that there are perpet- 
agaiust extortion ; the suppression of rash ual changes going on in relation to each, 
enterprise, and tlic security, of the weak Nothing is more uncertain or variable 
and credulous against imposition. Now, than the demand for money, and the fa- 
it will be found, upon a careful exaiiiina- cility of obtaining it. It de^pends upon 
tiou, that some of these grounds are quite a diousand circumstances, political, com- 
unsatisthciory and delusive; and some mercial, and even local. No man can 

ol them arc equally applicahlo to all other foresee them ; and no legislation can 

• ontracts and bargains as well as to loans suitably provide for them. The very ele- 
)t’ money. So far as the object of laws is ments upon which to found a rule admit of 
t ) pnHcnt oppression and imposition, and no arrangement and no certainty. Is it 
tiudiie advantage of the strong over not, therefore, unwise, as well as unjust, 
dll' wi'ak and credulous, the principle to establish a general rule to govern all 
should apply to all contracts, not by reg- cases, when the i*ule itself cannot work 
^dating iluj terms of every contnict a priori^ the same way any two days in succession 
and settling what, under all the circum- throughout the year ? On the other hand, 
glances, should he just and reasonable, there are positive mischiefs attendant upon 
but by providing, by general principles of all absolute regulations of this sub^t In 
inw, that unconscionable and oppressive the first place, no laws can practically re- 
‘anitracts, where undue advantage is taken duce the rate of intetest below the lowest 
uf the weakness, or credulity, or necessity, ordinary market rate at the time when 
of the other party, shall be either wholly the .money is wanted. It will be borrow- 
«et aside, or reduced to moderation, upon ed, at all events, if there is a necesufy ; 

^ full trial of each particular cause, and and in proportion as the demand grown 
examination of all the facts, so as to more urgent, there will be a correspond- 
make the decision just in itself, ex eequo et ent disposition to evade ,and break dowi|: 

There is nothing in the nature of the restriction. Thus a tendency is 
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gaBt and the dissolute generally live be- 
yond their means, aifd therefore have the 
strongest desire, as well as the strongest 
necessity, for borrowing. In proportion 
as their wants rise, they are more ready 
to contract for high interest ; and as they 
are unable to pay when the proper time 
for payment arrives, they are compelled 
to submit to further exactions; and the 
creditors, as they perceive an increasing 
hazard of losing the principal, are dis- 
posed to indemnify themselves aminst 
the risk by additional premiums. From 
these combined operations, always going 
on, in such cases, with accelerated force, 
there is almost a certainty of ultimate ruin 
to such borrowers. The creditors are 
thus compelled to more vigilance, and to 
more effort to obtmn or secure payment, 
until, at last, the borrowers seem to be 
the fictims of misfortunes which they are 
unable to resist, and the creditors to be the 
instruments of harsh and vindictive op- 
pression. Thus public sympathy be- 
comes enlisted on the side of the sufforers, 
without adverting to the rights or the in- 
dulgences of the creditors, simply because 
the latter can bear the loss without as 
much sudering. But a more extensive 
CTOund of prejudice has becyri derived 
nrom religious sources. Those who are 
enemies to the allowance of interest in 
genera], often make no distinction be- 
tween that and usury, and hold each to 
bo equally reprehensible. Christians, in 
an especial manner, have drawn argu- 
ments from the prohibition of usury by 
the law of Moses, among the Jews ; and 
the school divines, partly on this account, 
and partly on the authority of Aristotle, 
who has fancifully said that money is 
naturally barren, and to make it breed 
money is preposterous, have not hesitated 
to pronounce it contrary to the divine law, 
both natural and revealed. The canon 
law, too, has proscribed the taking of any, 
even the least, interest for the loan of 
money, as a mortal sin. It is not sur- 
prising, under such circumstances, that 
men, in the dark ages, should have looked 
with horror upon the taking of interest, and 
that the military and feudal lords of those 
days, who' were always needy, and always 
borrowing, full of the pride of birth aiid 
rank, and full of disdain for the humbler 
avocations of life, and especially of those 
connected with the accumulation of 
money, should have looked with contempt 
upon the usurer,* and have augmented 
the (lopular delusion. But that, in en- 
lightened times, the religious scruples to 
which we have alluded should stiU have 


prevailed, is one more illustration of the 
difficulty of correcting error when it has 
once ftistened itself on the community. 
Nothing can be clearer, than that the 
Mosaic precept was merely a political, 
and not a moral precept. It did not pro- 
hibit the Jews from all taking of usury 
It only prohibited them from taking it 
from their own brethren, the Jews. But 
the Mosaic law, in express words, per- 
mitted them to take it of a stranger. 
The Jews have, accordingly, been great 
money-lenders ujion interest in all ages ; 
and this has, probably, in Chiistian 
countries, still more augmented the 
prdudice against this venerable, but 
unfortunate t>eople. Indeed, so strongly 
is this prejudice fixed, that a man of a 
sordid and avaricious character is, even 
now, proverbially called a Jeiv, There is, 
however, not the slightest foundation, 
either in natural or revealed religion, for 
any prohi'^ition against the taking of in- 
terest upon money, any more than against 
the taking of a profit for the use of any 
other thing loahed. But the policy of 
most nations has not suffered the right or 
rate of interest to rest upon the mere 
moral law, or the doctrines of religion. 
In almost all nations, in modern times, 
the legislature have regulated the subject, 
and prohibited, under severe penalties, 
all contracts and bargains, by which any 
excess of interest, beyond the rate pre- 
scribeil by the law, is vsecured. In many 
countries, they have declared all such 
contracts utterly void, so that even the 
principal loan cannot bfj rec'overed ; tlnis 
making the suppostul want of cons(uonce, 
oil one side, a full justificfition of the 
grossest want of conscience on the other. 
In some countries, they have allowed iho 
interest, if pai<I, to he recovtued back. 
Ill otlan- count?‘ies, tixjy have refused 
this, aufl adopted an intermediate course, 
allowing a recov(‘ry ofthe principal, some- 
times with a small interest, and soim‘- 
times with no interest. Amotig 
mcn and ]>olirical fjconomists, it has been 
for a long time a vexed question, how 
far the regulation of interest upon money 
is founded in somul policy, or public con- 
venience. That it should be fegu luted 
by the legislature to the extent of do 
cfaring, by" a general rule, what interest 
shall be allowed when the parties Imvo 
been silent, and what shall l>e allowed 
where there has been n wilful delay 
of payment beyond the stipulated period, 
would seem to be a proposition suscepti- 
ble of little question or debate. It is fkr 
better to have some certain rule, in mdk 
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cases, to fUmish a universal guide, than 
to leave the amount to be ascertained by 
a judicial decision in every case of differ- 
ence between the parties. And where 
the parties have been silent, if such a rule 
exists, it may fairly be presumed to be 
acquiesced in or adopted by them. The 
question, then, is not, wiiether the law 
GUght, in cases unprovided for by the par- 
ties, to adopt some uniform measure of 
interest, but whether the parties should 
be prohibited from stipulating for any rate 
of interest which they may choose. In 
former ages, it was quite a common prac- 
tice for legislatures to regulate the rate of 
buying and selling many commodities, so 
as to restrain the ratio of profits within 
certain limits. Such regulations would 
now be generally deemed unphilosophical 
and impolitic, as well as oppressive. All 
that the law would now attempt to ac- 
comf)lish, would be to prevent imposition, 
fraud and circumvention in such con- 
tracts. Why should not the same princi- 
j)lcs apply to bargains about money 
Why should a man, dealing fairly and open- 
ly, be firevented by the laws from making 
as high a profit upon the sale or loan of 
money as upon the sale or loan of mer- 
cljaiidise ? The general grounds upon 
wJiich legislation upon the subject of the 
interest of money has been justified, as 
contradistinguished from other profitable 
(U)ntracts, are, tlie prevention of excessive 
interest; the prevention of prodigality; 
the protec.tioii of the poor and needy 
against extortion ; the suppression of rash 
ent<M’prisc, nTid the security of the weak 
ami credulous against imposition. Now, 
it will hit found, u])on a careful exainina- 
lion, liiat some of these grounds are quite 
UFisatisraclory and delusive; and some 
of tht'tu are c(|ually applicable to all other 
‘'ontracts aiul i)argaiiis as well as to loans 
of money. So far as the ol>ject of laws is 
to pn'vejit oppression and imposition, and 
undue, advautagt; of the strong over 
the w<*ak and credulous, the principle 
«hoidd npj>ly to all contracts, not by reg- 
u luting the terms of every contract a priori, 
and settling what, undtu* all the circum- 
stances, should he just and reasonable, 
hut by providing, by general principles of 
^avv, that unconscionable and oppressive 
*‘ontracts, where undiic advantage is taken 
of the weakness, or credulity, or necessity ^ 
of the other party, shall be either wholly 
aside, or reduced to moderation, upon 
^ fidl trial of each particular cause, and 
^ examination of all the facts, so os to 
the decision just in itself, ex €bqyu> et 
There is nothing in the nature of 


contracts for loans of money which, in 
this respect, makes it either necessair or 

S roper to distinguish them from others. 

For is it easy to see how prodi^dity 
would be encouraged by the &cili^ of 
borrowing any more than of bpying. In- 
terest will alwOTS bear a steady* proportion 
to the means of repayment, and the punc- 
tuality of the performance of the contract. 
If persons are prodigal and extravagant, 
they will not be less inclined to borrow 
because the laws have protected them 
against paying an undue interest ; and if 
they do borrow under such circumstances^ 
they must either give an extravagant in- 
terest, in order to indemnify the lender 
against the additional risk from its illegal- 
ity, or else they will boiTow upon the 
usual terms; and in neither case doe» 
the prohibition answer its purpose. The 
interest of money must ordinarily be 
regulated in practice by the value of the 
use to the borrower as well as the lender, 
by the general demand for it, and by the 
hazard of repayment. If the demand be 
small, and the security be good, the 
interest will be low. If the demand be 
great, the interest will be high, althougli 
the security be good. And if the demand 
be ^eat, and the security doubtful, it is 
obvious that the price will be pinpor- 
tionally enhanced, since it includes the 
risk of loss os well as the value of the 
use. Now, it is certain that these 
three ingredients admit of very various 
combinations, and that there ai'e perpet- 
ual changes going on in relation to each. 
Nothing is more uncertain or variable 
than the demand fc)r money, and the fa- 
cility of obtaining it. It depends upon 
a tliousand circumstances, political, com- 
mercial, and even local. No man can 
foresee them ; and no legislation can 
suitably provide for them. The veiy ele- 
ments upon which to found a rule admit of 
no arrangement and no certainty. Is it 
not, therefore, unwise, as well as unjust, 
to establish a general rule to govern all 
cases, when the nile itself cannot vrotk 
the same way any two days in succession 
throughout the year? On the other hand, 
there are positive mischiefs attendant upon 
all absolute regulations of this sublet In 
the first place, no laws can practu^ly re- 
duce the rate of intetest below the lowest 
ordinary mai*ket rate at the time when 
the money is wanted. It will be borrow- 
ed, at all events, If there is a necesaify ; 
and in proportion as the demand growia 
more urgent, there will be a correspond- 
ent disposition to evade, wd break dU^wniv 
the restriction. Thus a tendenej is 
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ated to a habitual disobedience to the 
laws — a tendency which, in every view, 
moral as well as political, is deeply to be 
deprecated. In the next place, it operates 
greatly to the discouragement of trade and 
commerce. Nothing more favors the in- 
terests of commerce than a general liberty 
to buy and sell without restraint or ob- 
struction. If the party can always obtain 
money, while he possesses good credit, 
without any restraint as to the interest he 
shall give for it, from the rise or fall of 
markets, he will naturally be induced 
to extend his business, and may extend 
it with comparative security and advan- 
tage. But, if he is obliged to calculate all 
possible chances of relieving his necessi- 
ties beforehand, with the knowledge that, 
if money rises in the market, he must 
borrow upon disadvantageous terms, he 
will not embark at all in enterprises which 
go beyond his own present means ; or he 
will ^e the risk, and, if the exigency 
arises, he must pay proportionally higher, 
because the law gives no validity to the 
contract. He must pay the lender for 
trusting to his honor and honesty, and not 
to the authority of the laws. In short, the 
moment it is admitted (what can hardly 
be dis[)Uted) that commerce cannot w<^ll 
subsist, to a great degree, in any country, 
without mutual and extensive credits, it is 
obvious that every measure that lacilitates 
and gives security to such (Credits must 
be beneficial. Another evil attemlant up- 
on restrictive laws is, that, in any scjircity 
or extraordinary emergency, they una- 
voidably eJilmnce the market ])rice of 
money. They make the pressure heavit*r, 
and compel the parties to heavier sacri- 
fices. Many men will not, in such times, 
lend their money at all upon common in- 
terest; and yet they have great scruples 
about letting it upon any contract lor usury, 
lest they should lose both principal un<l 
interest. ()thei*s, if they do haid without 
regard to the laws, demand a higluT and 
perhaps extravagant compensation for the 
hazard which they run. And conscien- 
tious horro Wei'S, rather than incur the 
irnjiutation of being violators of the law s, 
make other sacrifices of their profierty, 
which soFmetiines are ruinous, ami gener- 
ally are deeply injurious to their estates. If, 
under such circumstances, they were fre(^ 
to make their own bargains, they could 
borrow at lower rates, aijd could give legal 
security. In short, tlie prohibitory system, 
in many cases, aggravate.s the very evils 
which it is intended to mitigate It 
makes the prodigal more extravagant, the 
rash more undistinguishing, the poor 
more servile and dependent, the rich 


more irresolute or avaricious, the weak 
a more easy prey to the crafty, the busy 
and enterprising more timid or more 
speculative, and thus introduces into 
social life many perturbations which can- 
not be calculated, and many immoral 
practices which silently impair, or openly 
sap, the foundations of virtue. 

Ut, Re, Mi. (See page 493.) 

Utawas, or OuTAWAS ; a river which 
forms the boundary between Upper and 
Lower Canada, and flows south-east into 
the St. Lawrence, just above Montreal. 
It is sometimes called Montreal river. Its 
course is considerably interrupted by falls 
and rapids ; yet the fur traders contrive 
to pass these without damage in their 
loaded canoes. Its navigation will doubt- 
less be greatly improved by canals. 

Uterine (from uterus, womb) is used 
to denote the relation of children who 
liave the same mother, but difftjrcnl 
lathers. 

Uterus (tlie ivomh ) ; the organ in which 
the embryo is received from the ovary, to 
which it becomes adherent, so as to receive 
the materials of its growth, and in wliich 
it is retained fora longer or shorter tiirie in 
various species until its expulsion in the 
)rocess of parturition. A ])roper uterus be- 
ongsonly to tlieniammalia ; oviparousgen- 
emtion under variousinodilicationsisfound 
iulhe other <*lasses; aiid tiu) female organ is 
therefore redmitMl to a c*anal (oviduct) 
for the transmission of the ova. Jii th<j hu- 
man female, the uterus is a s]U)ugy recep- 
tacle, reseml)ling a compressed ])ear, situ- 
ated ill th(i eavily of tle^ pj'lvis, above the 
vagina, luid hi^tvveeii tin* urinarv bladder 
and rectum. Its Ibrm n'S<‘mbli‘.s that oi* 
ail oblong fx^ar llalteia d, w ith the de - 
pn^ssed .sides placed towards the ossa pn 
his and saermii ; hul, in the iMjpi'< gnat ^d 
sialt*, it bceonn\s mure oval, according to 
the. degrc(^ of its disii ulion. I'or tlie 
coiivenienci* of dt'S4*ription, and ti>r sumc 
pru<*tic:al purposes, the uterus is distin 
guislu'd into three p-arls tlic upjx r part, 
called the ; tiie lower, tlie ; 

the sjiace helvveeu thean, the hi><hj. ’'flu; 
iiterns is about three inches in kuigil*, 
about two ill breadth at tlie fundus, and 
one at the cervix. Its thiekness is diffiu' 
ent at the fundus and et rvix, being at tin* 
former usually ralluT less than lialf an 
inch, and at the latter soiTiewhal more; 
and this thickness is preserved through- 
out pregnancy, chi<,*fly by the enlargement, 
of the veins and lymphatics, there being 
a smaller change in the size of the arte- 
rie.s. But there is so great a variety in 
size and dimensions of the uterus in dif- 
ferent women, independent of the states 
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of virginity, marriage or pregnancy, as to 
prevent any very accurate mensuration. 
The internal surtace of the uterus is cor- 
rugated in a beautiful manner, but the 
rugse, or wrinkles, which are longitudinal, 
lessen as they advance into the uterus, the 
Hindus of which is smooth. In the inter- 
,vals between the ru^ are small orifices, 
like those in the vagina, which discharge 
a mucus, serving, besides other purposes, 
that of closing the os uteri very curiously 
and perfectly during pregnancy. The 
sifbstancc of the uterus, which is very 
lirm, is composed of arteries, veins, 
lymphatics, nerves, and muscular fibres, 
curiously interwoven and connected to- 
gether by cellular membrane. The use 
of the womb is for menstruation, concep- 
tion, nutrition of the feetus, and parturi- 
tion. It is liable to many diseases, the 
principal of which are retroversion and 
falling down, hydatids, dropsy of the ute- 
rus, moles, polypes, ulceration, cancer, &c. 
(See Labor.) 

Utica ; in antiquity, a celebrated city 
established very early by the Phoenicians, 
on the northern coast of Africa. It was 
independent of Carthage, yet in alliance 
with that city. It was celebrated for the 
suicide of the younger Cato (q. v.), who 
is called, on that account, Uticensis. Af- 
ter the destruction of Carthage, it became 
the capital of the province. According 
it> Strabo, it was situated on the same gulf 
with Carthage. Augustus granted the 
title of Roman citizens to its inhabitants. 

< )n its site are found old walls, a very large 
M(|iiediict, cisterns, and vestiges of other 

< (lifices, which announce a large and mag- 
uiliccnt city. The name of the modern 
tuvvn ivS Roosliatter. ^rhis, by the accurnu- 
fation of mini brought down by the river 
Hagada, is now about seven miles from 
the sea. 

Utica, 'flic city of Utica, in New 
Vork, stands on tlie south side of the river 
Mi>hawk, ill lat. 4:r ()' N., and Ion. 74° 13' 
S\\ ft is situated in the north-eastern 
part of the charming valley which is made 
by {\u^ river Mohawk, the Ouskany and 
»nc Sadaghqueda or Saquoit (saw-qua) 
'•reeks, i'hese creeks furnish canal ba- 
ins and water for many useful branches 
'>f manufactures and machinery. The 
I'jrie canal passes through the city, run- 
ning parallel to the river, at tbe distance 
nf sixty -live rods, and is crossed by twelve 
bridges. The canal level is 485 feet 
ubovo the tide water at Albany. The 
central street of the city is distant from 
Albany, by the post-road, 196 miles ; by 
Jbe canal, 110 miles: from Buffalo, on 

bike Krift. hv rliA nnat-rnArU mSloa* Kv 


the canal, 253 miles : fix>m Oswego, the 
southern port of lake Ontario, with which 
it communicates by the Erie and Oswego 
canals, 84 miles. The city is nearly the 
geographical centre of the state. In 1794, 
the place contained nineteen families : in 
1830, the return from the census was 
8500. Its present population is estimated 
at 10,000. The city charter was granted W 
the legislature of the state February, 1838. 
The charter is remarkable for being the 
first ever granted in the state in whicli the 
licensing of shops for retailing ardent 
spirit is expressly prohibited^ The insti- 
tutions . chartered by the legislature are 
fifteen, namely, two banks, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $850,000 actually paid 
in ; a branch of the United States bank, 
with no definite amount of capital as- 
signed; two insurance companies (cap- 
ital $750,000], aqueduct company (capi- 
tal $25,0()(^, norticultural society (capital 
$10,000), Oneida medical society, Utica 
academy, city library (with 3000 volumes), 
Utica lyceum, public school, orphan asy- 
lum, Oneida institute of science and in- 
dustry, ancient Briton’s society, mechan- 
ic’s association. There are also thirty- 
three charitable and benevolent societies 
or associations not choitered, besides four 
temperance societies ; religious congre- 
gations, organized under the statute, four- 
teen, having thirteen churches and houses 
of worship. There are thirty-six private 
schools, nine weekly newspapers, twenty- 
seven physicians and surgeons, thirty -three 
lawyers, and twenty -three clergymen, a 
post-office, 116 regular stage-coaches; and 
28 packet-boats depart every week. Value 
of real estate, taken from the assessors’ 
books, $1,619,050 ; personal, $1,053,525 ; 
total, $2,672,575: value of the most impor- 
tant articles of manufacture, exclusive of 
cotton and woollen goods, yearly ,$585, 000; 
sales of merchandise from New York and 
other places abroad, $1,100,000 ; sales of 
cotton and woollen goods manufactured 
in the immediate vicinity, $500,000 ; 
amount of salt, gless and lumber not esti- 
mated. The canal commerce,^ belonging 
to the city, as appears from the collector’s 
books for 1831, yielded the fq^lowing 
sums : tolls received at Utica, $41,014:44 ; 
tolls paid on clearances received at 
and passing Utica, $897,352:31; total, 
$938,w6:75. The manufacturing dis- 
trict, or the beautiful valley of the Sa- 
daghqueda above mentioned, includes a 
territory of ten miles square, having Utica 
in the north-east corner, and tbe^ liver^. 
Mohawk for its northerly line. Here, on 
the stream from which the valley takes 

itn namo ai[*o 
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a capital stock of $686,000. Li eight of 
these are manufactured cotton cloths of 
ditferent qualities, and in three, cotton 
yarn.. They have in operation 29,608 
spindles, 745 power-looms, and produce 
annually 5,110,700 yards of cloth, valued 
at upwai'ds of $500,000. They employ 
directly more than 1100 persons, and give 
suppK>rt to as many more, not immediate- 
ly engaged in the establishments. The 
quantity of cotton annually wrought is 
1,515,290 pounds, costing about $160,000. 
In addition to the common cloths, are 
made 5J14,560 yai'ds of 6-4 bed-ticking, 
woven in families in the neighborhood 
of the factories. In the yarn factories, 
100,000 pounds of yarn arc aiiniiully spun, 
which is not made into cloth. Connected 
>vith these factories are twelve saw-inills, 
eight grain-mills, one furnace, one trip- 
hammer, two clothiers’ shops, two oil- 
mills, two paper-mills, two machine shops, 
one calico-printing shop, one woollen 
factory, one bleaching establishment, and 
two plaster-mills, the investments and 
products of which have not been esti- 
mated. In the woollen factoiy on the 
Oriskaiiy, the amount of capital invested 
is $160,000 ; number of persons directly 
employed, 147; number in families, ex- 
clusive of the above, maintained by wages 
from the factory, 360 ; aggregate amount 
of wages, $18,500 ; quantity of wool used, 
125,000 pounds ; average amount of 
goods annually made, $135,000. Tins 
small teiTitory has a population of 
more than 28,000, inhabiting six or 
seven villages, supj>orting one college, 
four chartered academies, six select semi- 
naries of education, and upwards of one 
Jiundred common schools, with a i)ropor- 
tionate number of churches, religious eoji- 
gregations and charitable societies. Tiie 
climate is considered remarkably salubri- 
ous. From a meteorological journal kept 
at the academy in Utica, it appears that, 
for five years past, the mean annual tejii- 
perature, indicated by tJic tbermoiueter, 
has been 47® Fabr. ; the avc3rage Jiumber 
of clear days in the year, 205; cloudy, 
160 ; prevailing wind, west. Tlie average 
quantity of water annually foiling nieasur 
ed, by tne rain-gauge, forty inches and 
ninety -five hundredths. 

UTiiiiTARtANs ; a name given particu- 
larly to the school of Jeremy Bcntham 
(q. V.), the advocatesof the greatest hap- 
piness principle,” who test the value of 
all institutions and pursuits by the princi- 
ple of utility, that is, the promotion of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
The estimation to be formed of this doc- 


trine must obviously depend upon the 
idea which is attached to happiness. If 
by this be understood physical enjoyment 
chiefly, the principle is certainly low and 
narrow ; for, although the physical com- 
forts of a people are intimately connected 
with their moral and intellectual well-be- 
ing, and their progress in religion and vir- • 
tue, in the sciences and the arts, will depend 
greatly on the fact of the mass of the peo- 
ple having a full siii)ply of nutritive food, 
or being pinched for the necessaries of 
life ; yet vve must reflect that, if maifs 
true welfare consists in the highest im- 
provement of his nature, the greatest good 
is often found, not in physical gratification, 
nor in any form of what is usually called 
pleasure, but in "he hard trials of adversi- 
ty, This subject requires a much fuller 
consideration than we can give to it here. 
We would only remark that, at a time 
when the word “utility” has become 
so general a favorite, it shoulf^ not be for- 
gotten that utility has reference only to 
means, and necessarily sujtposes an object 
of a higher character to which , they are 
to l>c applied. However for W'e may car- 
ry the idea of utility, we must stop some- 
where, and admit that there is something 
b€jyond, of which utility cannot be predi- 
cated. The idea of utility has even en- 
croached iq)on the j)rovincc of morality, 
as if our age ct/uld not love and do good 
for its own sake. We are told that \ve 
should be virtuous. In what way is virtue 
useful ? our age replies. ^Fhe nnswc'r is. 
jlecaiise it niakes jiiim happN. IhUfjvt ry 
one knows that virtue does not furike ns 
liappy in the lower sense oi* tlic' wf>rd. in 
which it is almost synonymous with “<'oin- 
fortahle.” Jt is, nuaital and moral 

]iaf)pfness, stirenity of mind, for whie!: 
virtue is useliil. Ihit a Thoronyli luilir t 
riaij Jiiighr ask, For what i'^ this stale of 
mind — namely, the hajjpiiu s"* o(* a goon 
('onseiimct' — useful; and, if t(>!d, Beean^* 
it gives the assuranee of the favor oJ’ ( hni, 
might go on to in<juire, what is it usi 
ful to please (iod ? reader sees how 

pitiftd is the aiqdieation of utility to tla 
highest objects of existence. 1 tilit } , then, 
cannot be cf>nsidere<] as the uJtimnU' [trin 
cij>le of triorality. It is tvjualJy defeetivo 
wlw?ii c-onsidered as the main-spring of 
the highest intellectual activity. Had not 
men of an elevated caste del)ghte*d in llie 
pursuit of truth for its own sakts and 
pressed on through labor and difticuJty, 
unconcerned as to the practical applkia- 
tion of tlieir discoveries, the. world would 
never Viave witnesseci those noble exam- 
ples of intellectual eftbrt which raise our 
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ideas of human nature; and many of the 
inventions which have proved of the 
highest utUity would never have been 
made. The disposition to pursue truth 
for its own sake may, indeed, be abused, 
1. by being directed to worthless objects ; 
as, for instance, a man may spend as much 
► time in investigating the question, wheth- 
er buttons were used by the Greeks and 
Romany or what was the material of 
the riding-whip which Louis XIV held 
when he ordered the parliament to regis- 
ter his edicts, as Bessel did in ascertaining 
the thickness of the ring of Saturn. But 
tliose truths which attract a noble mind 
are such as serve to unfold the nature of 
God and of his works ; which reveal the 
constitution of man, as exhibited in histo- 
ry, and analyzed by philosophy ; which 
determine the laws that maintain the life 
and activity of organized beings, and pre- 
serve the oixler of the material universe. 
% The love of abstract truth may be too 
exclusive, as we believe to bo often the 
case among men of science in Germany, 
who sometimes entertain a contempt for 
the practical application of knowledge. 
Wo would remark, however, by the way, 
tliat the rashness with which the philoso- 
])hers of (jcrmaiiy sometiincs speculate, is 
not to b»! attributed to their views respect- 
ing scieiuific truth, but to the rapid gen- 
‘“ralization to which retired students arc 
prone. The concJusioii to which the 
thove observations naturally lead is, that 
until, gofulnesH, honor, liberty, an? to be 
loved a!ul followed for their own sake, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, for the 
ake ol* pleasing God. The aohlest course 
'•< tln’ most truly us(dul. 

1 ToiMA ; a name made by sir Thomas 
.d*»*e, from (im) plac(;), and aj)plied 

ov him to an imaginary island, which lie 
>enl ^ as diseovi^red by a supposed 
' .‘iu(«:mioM of \merjgo Vespucei, who 
‘.i'^rrlbrs iis ('oiidition to IMurc', at Aiit- 
Aerp, ill lol I. 'The author describes, in this 
, , ork, many imaginary perfections in Jaws, 
jHiliric?:, v\.e., in contradistinction to the 
frets of ihosi' >vhieh then existed. The 
views an* often far ill advance of his time ; 

• I id 1 1 le vie‘‘s an<l ahsu rditics of ]']urope arc 
keenly satirizt'd. '^fhe Utopia w^as wi'ittcii 
ill lolti, in Gatin. An accurate e<litioii 
vvas first printed by liHrasmusks printer, 

I 'rohen, at Husk?, in 1518, afler an incor- 
rect one had been published in Ptiris. 

following specimen of Utopian 
■tymologies may urnuse some read- 
ers: — 

Arliorl.uis, of xio country. 

Adeiniaus, of no pcoplo. 


{ The invisi- 
ble city is 
on the river 
Waterless. 

The Austrian general Schrebelin, to« 
wards the end of the seventeenth cen-' 
tury, drew up a moral-satirical map, 
under the title, Tabula Utopian oder Schla-^ 
rc^enland. 

Utraquists. (See Calixtines.) | 

Utrecht; a province in the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, with a population 
amounting, in 1827, to 122,395. Its cap- 
ital is the city of the same name# 

Utrecht (in Latin, UUrahctunif 
jectum InfmuSj Trajectum UUricensium^ 
and Antonia Civitas) ; a city of the Neth- 
erlands, capital of the above province; 
18 miles south-south-east of Amsterdam ; 
Ion. 5^^ 7' E. ; lat. 52® G' N. ; population, 
36,000 ; houses, 8000. It has 36 bridges 
over canals. It is situated on a branch of 
the Rhine, called Old Rhine, on a slight 
elevation, having a dry soil, and an atmos- 
phere dry and healthy. Its form is near- 
ly square ; it is surrounded by an eaithen 
mound and moat, and, exclusive of its 
suburbs, is about three miles in circuit. 
The approaches to it are exceedingly 
beautiful, particularly that from Amster- 
dam, which consists of a broad avenue, 
bordered with rows of trees. The streets 
arc of tolerable width, and intcnsected by 
canals, the level of which is about twenty 
feet below that of the pavement. The 
aspect of the city is antique : the houses 
are mostly of brick, built in the Gothic 
style. It contains an ancient, splendid 
cathedra), also seven Dutch Reformed 
churchc?s, one l^rench Reformed, one 
English, one Lutheran, one Arminian, 
one Mennonist, and three Catholic ; a 
town-house, a iiniveraity, hospitals, and 
other charitable establish nienls. The ca- 
tliedral, now partly in ruins, is a remark- 
able edifice : the tower, still entire, is said 
to have a height of 464 feet ; and from its 
top, in a clear day, nia}^ be seen no less 
than fifty-one towns, great and small. The 
mall, situated outside of the walls, is a 
beautiful public walk. The trade is con- 
siderable, having the advantage of an in- 
land navigation : the manufactured are ou 
a small scale. The university, though 
less famous than that of Leyden, is of 
considerable note. It was founded in 
1630, and has five faculties, nineteen pro- 
fessors, a libraiy, botanic garden, anatom- 
ical tlieatre, cabinet of natural history, and 
an observatory. Utrecht is femous as tto 
place where, in 1579, was concluded the 
union of the Seven Provinces ; and ahni 
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the well-known treaty between the French 
and aUies, in 1713. 

The PccMJC of Utrecht is important in the 
history of the £urraean balance of power, 
because it placed England at the head of 
the European states, and put a check to 
the ambition of France. The death of 
Charles II, king of Spain, the last of the 
house of Hapsburg in that country, Nov. 
1, 1700, occasioned the Spanish war of 
succession, which called all Europe to 
arms, and lasted till 1710. The ques- 
tion was, whether the crowns of Spain, 
the Netherlands, Naples and Sicily, Milan, 
and the vast Spanish possessions in Amer- 
ica, should be united with Austria, already 
so powerful, or with France, which was 
less formidable. The emperor Leopold 
1 claimed the whole of these dominions 
for his second son, Charles (subsequently 
the emperor Charles VI). Louis XIV 
claimed the crown for his second nephew, 
Philip of Anjou (subsequently king Philip 
V), on the ground of the testament of 
Charles II. England, the German em- 
pire, and the states-general, took pait in 
the war on the side of the former, while 
Bavaria and Cologne sided with France. 
William III, king of England and stadt- 
holder of Holland, had been the founder 
of the league against France ; and Anne, 
his successor, adopted his political views. 
After several bloody campaigns, Louis 
XIV was inclined to yield ; but the death 
of the emperor Joseph I (successor of Le- 
opold I), in 1711, changed the face of 
affairs ; and, at the same time, the tories 
rose in favor with the queen. They were 
for peace, and displaced the whigs and 
the war party, at the head of which was 
Marlborough. As Charles of Austria, 
brother of Joseph I, had come into pos- 
session of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and the dignity of German emperor, the 
addition of the Spanish crown would have 
given him a degree of power fatal to the 
balance of Europe. The English court, 
therefore, showed a willingness to enter 
into negotiations for peace, which had 
already been several times commenced in 
vain. The disgrace of Marlborough, 
caused, fs is said, by French intrigue, or, 
as others say, by the pride of the queen, 
offended by the duchess of Marlborough, 
was favorable to the negotiations. Count 
Tallard, who lived as a prisoner of war 
in England, made the first proposals to 
Bolin^roke, who had risen to power after 
the fall of the whigs; and, in. Octoter, 
1711, the preliminaries were made public. 
England declaring that^she was willing to 
conclude a separate peace, the emperor 
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was obliged to consent to a congress; ana 
Utrecht was chosen as the place of meet- 
ing. The most distinguished of the am- 
bs^dors assembled mere were the mar- 
shal d^Uxelles and the abb6 Polimac on 
the part of France, the bishop of Bristol 
for England, and count Sinzendorf for the 
Roman emperor. France offered to ac- 
knowledge the dynasty then occimying 
the British throne; to demolish the fortifi- 
cations of Dunkirk; to cede the islands 
of St. Christopher, Newfoundland, &c. ; 
to give up Hudson’s bay, with the reser- 
vation of the cod fishery ; to cede to the 
states-general Ypres, Knocke, &c. ; and 
to conclude a treaty of commerce with 
them ; — in return for which she required 
Douay, Bouchain, &c. She also agreed 
to renounce all claims upon the Italian 
countries belonging to the Spanish mon- 
archy ; in return for which the house of 
Hapsburg was to gl . e up all claims to the 
Spanish throne ; on the Rhine, the fron - 
tiers were to remain the same as they had 
been before the war ; the electoi*s of Ba- 
varia and Cologne were to be restored to 
all the rights which they had enjoyed 
before the war; in return for which 
she was to acknowledge Pmssia as a 
kingdom; the crowns of France and 
Spain were never to be united in one per- 
son, &c. The emperor demanded that 
France should restore eveiy tiling which 
she had received by the peaces of Miin- 
ster, Nimeguen and Ryswick, as well as all 
the conquered places in Sj>ain, Italy and 
the Netherlands, and that the whole of thu 
Spanish possessions should devolve upon 
the house of Hapsburg. England demand- 
ed the acknowledgment of the Protestant 
succession; the removal of the Pretender 
from France ; the cession of iJie islands 
of St. Christopher, &c. ; tlie i-onclusion 
of a treaty of commerce, and a pn>})er 
indcmiufication for the allies, 'flu? i'reiieh 
diplomatists soon found opjiorlunity to 
interrupt the negotiations, in order to 
bring about a separate peace witli Eng- 
land, in which case they hoped to obtain 
more moderate conditions Irom tlie olJi- 
evH, The queen of England, in fact, cum 
eluded an armistice, by which the o[>«'rfi- 
tions of her allies were impeded ; and the 
emperor was at last obliged to give up 
Spain, and to enter into a disadvantageous 
treaty of evacuation. Aug. lit, France and 
England agreed on the chief poinus. The 
states-general, Portugal, Pmssia, Savoy 
(which received Sicily), &c., joined in the 
negotiations; and thus France cffecied, 
April 11, 1713, nine separate treaties at 
Utrecht. England obtained from Fi-anco 
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every thing mentioned above, from Spain 
Gibraltar and Minorca, ivith the trade in 
negroes to the Spanish West Indies, and 
laid the foundation of her naval power, 
which has since become so gigantic. In 
this respect, also, the treaty of commerce 
and navigation, signed on the same day, 
is remai^able, * the piinciples of which 
Napoleon wished to carry into effect 
against England one hundred years later. 
The seventeenth article provided that it 
should be lawful for all the subjects 
of Great Britain to sail to ports at war 
with France, and for those of France 
to sail to ports at war with Great Britain, 
and not only to go from the hostile 
ports to a neutral one, but also from a 
neutral port to a hostile one. This privi- 
lege of passage was to comprehend all 
persons on board of the vessels not sol- 
diers ; and, by article eighteen, this liber- 
ty was extended to all goods on board of 
the vessel, even if they should belong to 
the enemy, contraband of war excepted. 
The commercial liberty of neutrals was 
acknowledged, and the principle that 
“free ships make free goods.” — See Le 
TraiU d* Utrecht reclame par la France ^ 
&.C. (Leipsic, 1814). — England felt, on the 
occasion of this treaty, what influence she 
might have on the continental powers; 
as her secession forced her allies to make 
similar treaties. By this secession, she 
obtained advantageous conditions ; for the 
formidable Dunkirk was incapacitated 
from doing her harm ; she obtained 
T Tin Ison’s bay, and gi’cat consequence in 
the West Indies, the possession of Gibral- 
tar, and, through this, the command of the 
M<’diterranean. Peace was not concluded 
at ('tn'cht with the OTiiperor and the em- 
pire: the negotiations were not brought 
to the (h'sired close until 1714, at Rastadt 
and Badc'ii. Spain and Austria >vere not 
leconeiled to each other until the* treaty 
ol* Vienna, April IlO, 17ti5. (See Louis 
\7/ ', and Marlborough,) 

Pt, Kk, Mi, ike, Uty in music, is the 
frrst of the syl!a])les by which, to this day, 
tlie tones of the diatonic scale are desig- 
nated in Franco and Italy. Guido 
<l'Ar<*zzo, a Benedictine monk, and, at a 
later j)eriod, abbot at Avollana, a native 
of Arezzo, was distinguished, in the elev- 
enth century, by liis method of instruc- 
tion in singing, and tltc important improve- 
ments which he introduced into music. 
Until his time, the want of a proper desig- 
nation of the tones of the octave made .it 
necessary to practise, with much labor, the 
canto fermo^ so called, the only method of 

voL. XII. 42 


singing then in use; and the difficulty 
was increased as the proportion of the 
semitones to the various tetrachords 
could not well be determined ; and hence 
a false intonation was almost always the 
consequence. In dividing the compass 
of the tones then in use, he employed, 
instead of the Greek tetrachords (a series 
of from four to four tones), the hexachords 
(a series of six tones), of which the first 
began with C, the second with F, the 
third with G, which hexachords contained 
the whole compass (called, by the Greel^ 
a diagram) of the diatonic tones then in 
use. Each of his hexachords contained 
six diatonic tones, which he named from 
the initial syllables of the hemistiehs of a 
hymn to St. John the Baptist, probably in 
order to exercise his pupils in the dis- 
tinct pronunciation of the vowels. The 
syllables which he used were the itali- 
cized ones of the following lines : — 

lit qiieant laxis JR^sonare fibris 

A/ira gestorum Famuli tuorum, 

Solve poliuli Lahvi reatum, 

Saiicte Johannes. 

Thus originated the mode of desiraating 
the six diatonic tones, C, D, E, I^ G, A, 
by the syllables uty re, miy faj soly la. After 
Guido’s time, the syllable si (the initial 
letters of Sancte Johannes, in the last line 
of the above strophe) was added for the 
sound B of our scale, in order to fill the 
scale up to the octave ; and, as the inci'eas- 
iiig extent of the comjiass of the tones re- 
quired, the number of hexachords, or 
rather heptachords, was augmented. But 
as, according to the fundamental rule of 
Guido’s solinization, the syllables miy /a, 
must, always fail upon the semitones, as 
this is established by the firct hexachord 
in respect to the semitone E (mi), F {Ja)y 
the subsequent hexachords are to be 
so arranged that mi, fay shall always be 
given to a semitone ; and this change of 
the commencement of a new hexachord 
is called mutation. To the mutation it is 
owing that every syllable not only deter- 
mines one tone, but that the tones are 
sometimes designated by one, sometimes 
by another syllable, according Jo the situ- 
ation of the semitones (miyfaSy as mi must 
always be preceded by re. We must fur- 
ther observe that the seventh syllable, si, 
in general, only designates the seventh tone, 
so that it is taken for B as well as B flat, 
but is not reckoned in the hexachord. If 
we therefore put several such hexachords 
one under the oftier, according to the rule 
of mutation, thus, — 
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ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, - 


ut, re, mi, - 


lit, re, mi. 


* The English B. 

the tone C receives the appellation uty 
soljfaj the tone D the syllables re, /a, sol^ 
&c. ; hence the Italians designate the six 

German appellation, 


Italian “ sol, 

German “ 

Italian “ fa, 


The German H (the English B), the low- 
er semitone of C, the Italians call B rm, 
and the German B (the H lowered by b ) 
they call B fa. The tones elevated by ^ 
they designate by the additional word 
diesis ; for example, is called sol^ fa^ 
utj diesis ; is callecl /a, sol, re, diesis, 
&c. The tones lowered by b they desig- 
nate by hemolle ; for example, D h is called 
la, sol, re, hemolle ; E b is called la, mi, he- 
molle, &c. In singing, the Italians, more- 
over, use, instead of the syllable ut, the 
syllable do ; hence not vt, re, rni, &c., but 
do, re, mi, Tlie French, likewise, 

still use Guido’s names of tones, but not 
in the same way with the Italians ; be- 
cause, with the former, each syllable sig- 
nifies the tone of the natural scah^ only ; 

F A B I) i: F (i a li 

which system, since that tijiie, after th<? 
Greek f^'amma, has also been called seala, 
or main hamionique (hannonic hand). 
The latter name arose from the circum- 
stance tJ^nt Guido had, in order to assist 
the student, drawn a left hand, on the fin- 
gers of which were mai'ked, by letters, the 
tones of the harpsichord, according to the 
rules of the changes which it was neces- 
sary to adopt befbre the additioti of tlie 
seventh tone {si, or H), in order to rise or 
fall beyond the six tones used according 
to the ancient way in the solfeggio, (q. v.) 
He further determined the extent, tlie 
proportion and the intervals, as well of the 


fa, sol, la, 


fa, sol, la, - 


ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, &c., — 

tones of the hexachord (named, in English 
and German, from these lettera of the 
alphabet) in the following way : — 

c d e 

fa, ut, la, sol, re, la, rni, 

f g a 

, Ut, sol, re, ut, la, mi, re. 

hence ut signifies only C, re only 1), &c. 
With them, also, H is not called B mi, but 
only si ; and our B b not B fa, but si be- 
molle, as they also call the flat tones be- 
molle, and the sharp ones diese ; for ex- 
ample, Db, Eb, Ab, &c., re bemoUe, mi 
hemolle, lah^moUe ; and 1)^, &c., 

ut diise, re dihe, fa dihse, &(*. (hiido is 
said, moreover, to liave introduced the 
notes, or points upon five lines, one above 
the other' in order to designate by tli(*m 
the lieights which liml previously been 
indicated by Latin letters, lie also cn 
riched music by the iuv(‘ntiou of the < 
and F cU*is, and incnvist'd tin* diagram 
ma ol' tJie (jJreeks, cousisling o(‘ lilleec 
ehords, li> y-oiie (twe orta\« > and 

sixtli — 


octavf's among ea(‘h othra* of d:e tild. 
and fourths. He is liKew said to }ia\! 
invented the |>oIyj>lectriJf»j, oi* sjiim S- 
These inventions and discau eries, m bi. h 
have had the greatest iidlnenee ut>ou tin* 
devciopement of harmony, liave bi t n, 
however, in part dcuiied to him, and ar»‘ 
said by some to have been made at an 
earlier period, by others at a 'I'be 

establishment of the musical scale, ho%\ 
ever, is undeniably his, and has Ix^en of 
the greatest importance as affording the 
means of learning that well within a few 
weeks which formerly could he acquire^' 
only by the zealous application of year:>. 
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Of his life we only know that he had to 
suffer much from enemies, envious of his 
fame, and therefore was obliged to leave 
his convent for some time, and to retire 
to his native city. He was much favor- 
ed by popes Benedict VIII and John 
XIX or XX ; and the decree of this lat- 
ter pope silenced, at last, the enemies of 
this great and learned inventor. On his 
return from Rome, he settled in the con- 
vent of the abbot of Pomposa, in the 
duchy of Ferrara, at the request of the 
abbot himself. He wrote here several 
musical treatises, particularly his compen- 
dium entitled Micrologus. Gerbert, abbot 
of St. Blasius, in the Schwartzwald, has 
collected, in his Scriptores ecclesiasfid de 
Musica sacra^ every thing that he could 
obtain of Guido’s works, which, howev- 
er, at present, are valuable only as antiqui- 
tifis. The time of his death cannot be 
given with certainty. 

TJtz SCHNEIDER, Joseph von, lx)m in 
17G3, at Rieden, in Bavaria, in 1773 com- 
menced his studies at Munich, and, in 
1783, became doctor of philosophy at the 
university of Ingolstadt. He was made 
administrator of the government salt- 
works in the principality of Berchtolds- 
gjihen, and afterwards connected with the 
department of the finances. He after- 
wards founded, at Benedietbeurn, in con- 
nexion with Fraunliofer (q.v.),the optical 
institute, which has since become so cel- 
el)ratc(l. Ho was afterwards again intrust- 
rd witli tiie administration of tte salt- 
works. In 1811, he was jnit at the head 
of the hoard for administering the sinking 
titiid. After the j)cuce of Paris, in 1814, 
n ijiK'sU’d his discharge, and established 
cjodi j)j;mii1actory. lie was a lueriiber 
1 dirt of Haviuia. In 1827, lie was 


appointed to take charge of a polytech- 
nical school, to be established in Munich. 

UwAROFF, Sergius de, since 1824, im- 
perial Russian privy-counsellor, since 
1818, president of the Russian academy of 
sciences at Petersburg, has published vari- 
ous treatises on arcfaseological and histori- 
cal subjects. Among these are Essai sur 
les Mysthes (PEleusis (on the ante-Ho- 
ineric period) ; Nonnus of Panopolis (Pe- 
tersburg, 1817); Examen Critique de la 
Fable d^Hercvle (against Dupuis’s Origine 
de tons les Cultes). In 1822, he was made 
director of the department of manufac- 
tmes wd internal commerce. By his 
Projet (Pune AcaeUmie Asiaiique (181^, he 
gave the first impulse to the stildy of the 
Asiatic languages in Petersburg; upon 
which a department for Oriental languages 
was founded in the academy, and Sso an 
Asiatic museum, and two professorships 
fbr the same study in the university. Al- 
exander also founded, in 1823, in connex- 
ion with the department for foreign af- 
fairs, an institution in which pupils are 
instructed in Arabian, Persian and Turk- 
ish. Mr. Adelung has the direction of 
the latter. Means have since .been pro- 
vided fbr instruction in Oriental tongues, 
in other cities of the empire, as Casan, 
Omsk> Tiflis, Astrachan, &c. 

Uz, John Peter, a German poet of note, 
was born in 1720, in Anspach. He stud- 
ied law, received various legal appoint- 
ments, and died in Anspach, in 1796. 
Ch. F. Weisse published his poetical 
works at Vienna, 1804, in two volumes. 
Uz is distinguished, as a lyric poet, for his 
mirthful strains, and for his hymns, of 
which several are yet sung in the German 
IVotcslant cliurches. His epistolary style 
is easy. 


V. 


^ . 

i . tiiC i vvciity-secoial leltc’T of the Eng- 
-Ij idpliahct, a labial, formed by the junc- 
l ion of the n])pt'r buith witli the lower lip, 
viiid a gentle expiration. F differs from 
prineipally in the circumstance that the 
breath is (knitted more gently in pro- 
nouncing it. (See Fy and B,) It is, like 
/, a seini-vowel. The English v corre- 
sponds in sound nearly to tlie German tr, 
and therefore belongs to the class which 


the Germans call BlaselaiUe. The Ger- 
mans have the character v, but it general- 
ly has the same sound with fjoain Vater 
(pronounced fater). Sometimes it cor- 
responds to the German ta, as m^Pvlver. 
The Romans had two different characters 
fbr the small letters u and v, but the cap- 
ital V was common to both : hence many 
other nations, who received their alphab^ 
from the Romans, continue to confound 
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these letters. V, as a numeral, denotes 5 : 
when a dash was added at the top, thus, 
V, it signified 500, V. R. with the Ro- 
mans stood for vH rogas. (See Suffrage.) 
V. D. D. stood for voto dedicatur; V. G., 
verhi gratia; V. L., videlicet. On French 
coins, it fflgnified the mint of Troyes. In 
music, V is used for the abbreviation of 
the word violin ; and, when written double, 
implies both first and second violin. In 
ancient music, it had several other mean- 
ings. V. S. are the initials for the Latin 
verte suhito^ or the Italian voltisubito (turn 
over quickly). 

Va [Italian ) ; go on ; as, Va crescendo 
(Go on inq|:easing). 

Vaccination ; inoculation with the 
cow-pox. This is a poison, derived from 
certain specific sores on the teats and ud- 
ders of cows, and capable of being com- 
municated by accidental contact, where 
the cuticle has been removed, or by 
means of inoculation, to the liuman sub- 
ject. That subjects who liave taken the 
vaccine disease accidentally, were thereby 
secured from the small-pox, was popular- 
ly known in several of the dairy coun- 
ties of England. But it was reserved for 
Jenner to show, that the cow-pox could 
be propagated by inoculation, and that 
the inoculated disease possessed the same 
prophylactic power as the original disor- 
der. Several years before Jenner wrote 
on the subject, some eminent j)hysicians 
had heard of the fact, and mentioned it cas- 
ually in their writings ; but doctor Jenner 
was the first who wrote a treatise, with 
tlie express view of bringing the remedy 
into general application. This was in 1798; 
and the treatise was entitled an Impiiry 
into the Causes and Efiecisufthe Variohe 
VaccinsB, a Disease discovered in some of 
the Western Counties of England, parti(!- 
iilarly Gloucestershire, and known by iIkj 
N ame of the Cow-pox. Tiie value of the 
discovery was at first a subject of warm 
controversy; but its great iuiportaiu’e is 
now generally acknowledged. The <*ow- 
])Ox is not a merely local afiection, but 
produces a general, thoAigh extremely 
mild, disturbance of the constitution, 
which is ordinarily so trivial as not to ex- 
cite any alarm in the very youngest sub- 
jects. It seems probable, at present, that 
it la not an infallible security against tha 
small-pox, although the number of tail- 

ureg is very small, when due allowance 
has been made for mistakes and misrep- 
resentations. A S)na]], infiamed spot, dis- 
tingujsbable about the. third day, shows 
^at the inoculation has succeeded. Thjs 
increases in size, becomes hard, and rises 


above the level of the skin. A small 
quantity of fluid can be discerned in the 
centre on the sixth day, and the pustule 
increases until the tenth day. This fluid 
will communicate the disease by inocula- 
tion. On the eighth day, when the pus- 
tule is fully formed, the constitutional 
eflfects begin to appear, and manifest 
themselves by slight pain in the part, 
headache, shivering, loss of appetite, &.c. 
These subside spontaneously in one or 
two days. During the general indispo- 
sition, the pustule becomes surrounded 
with a broad, circular, infiamed margin, 
called the areola. Afterwards the fluid 
dries up, and a dark-brown scab forms, 
which remains for about a fortnight, and, 
on disiippearing, leaves a depression. 
The spot continues distinguishable 
through life, either by the circumstance 
of the depression, or of its color being 
somewhat lighter than that of the neigh- 
boring paits. 

Vacuna ; among the ancient Romans, 
the goddess of leisure and repose. It is 
said that she was worshipped even by 
the Sabines. The peasants sacrificed to 
licr when the season of field labor was 
finished. 

Vacuum, in physics ; a space devoid of 
all matter. Whether there bo any sue! i 
thing in nature as an absolute vacuum, or 
whether the universe be completely liiil, 
is a question that has given rise to disputi‘s 
among philosophers in all ages. The 
ancients distinguished a vacuum coacervn- 
iiim and a vacuum interspersnm, or dis- 
seminatum. By the former they under 
stood a place destitute, of matter, such as 
would exist if God were to annihilate ali 
the air and otlujr bodies within tlie wnlK 
of a chamber. By the latter they th sig 
nated the space supposed to be jiatnralj\ 
iiitersj>ersed in and among Ixulies, in tin' 
pores of fh(* same Ixjdy, and itt tin* ime, 
stices bctweiai dilTerciit bodif s. 

V'AnKMKcmj ; a word compounded .c 
three Latin words, siguiAing 
we. Ihr title was lirst gi\en fo /m 
cetic work* — Fadnnerum viorion 
nonmi (Cologne, 1790). It is now' mhu- 
times given fo rn«'i?iuals, and fo w<u fvs 
eiitiataimnent. It is also u.-^ed to dm-n 
a luvorite author, whom a pers«;u * 
stautly carries witli him. 

VaillanTj Le, (See hcvmUanL) 

Vai.ais (in German, Jf allis). one o: 
the twenty-two cantons of the Melveic 
confedei-acy, borders on tlu^ i*ays d^ 

Vaud, Berne, IJri, and Tessin, and tin 
Sardinian territories. (See SwUzerlavd. 
It was formerly more populous than ir. is 
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at present. It consists of sixteen small 
valleys and a large one, which extends 
from east to west, and is traversed by the 
Rhone, and bordered on the north and on 
the south by the loftiest summits of Swit- 
zerland. (See Mps.) Over the Bernard 
(q. V.) and Simplon (q. v.) lead two roads 
to Italy. In the northern chain, which 
separates Valais from Berne, are the most 
celebrated of the Bernese Alps, the Fin- 
steraarhorn, Jungfrau, ShrecKhorn, &c. 
► The climate 'and productions are very 
various : the mountains are almost per- 
petually covered with snow and ice, while 
the valleys enjoy a warm climate and a 
fruitful soil, produce corn, wine and fruits, 
and furnish good pasturage. The breeding 
of cattle is the chief occupation of the in- 
habitants, who are also supported in part 
by the travel, particularly over the Sim- 
plon. There are here mineral springs ; 
and iron, copper, lead, marble and coal 
are found in the mountains. The inhab- 
itants are Catholics : those of Ujmer Va- 
lais speak German, and those of Lower 
Valais, French. They are accused of in- 
dolence and want of cleanliness: the 
goitre is coniinon among them. In the 
middle ages, the country belonged to the 
kingdom of Burgundy, and, in 1032, was 
annexed to the German empire. Upper 
\'alais afterwards rendered itself inde- 
pendent, conquered (1475) Lower Valais, 
which had been ceded to Savoy, and an- 
te re< I into a league with Berne, and, in 
with tlie Swiss confederacy. In 
IHIO, it vvtis annexed to France, under the 
of the department of the Simplon, 
rind, in 1815, w\'is constituted the twenty- 
hrsl <*anton of the confederacy, 

X'ai.ckknakr, Louis Caspar, a cele- 
hnitcd Dutch philologist and critic, Iwrn at 
Ltuwardcn, in Friesland, studied ancient 
lit ('rat u re, ]>hiIoso]>hy and theology at 
I’Vancker, where, in 1741, he was ap- 
j loin ted prufesvsor of the Greek language, 
and afterwards held the same post at 
lA'vden, till his deatii, in 1785. He was 
di.sringiiis/n'd /or liis profound and exten- 
sive learning : and his cotnmentaries on 
several Gn^ek authors are highly esteein- 
(^d, particularly those on Theocritus, the 
! M ire n issfc ( 1 755), and tl » c 1 1 i ppoJylus ( 1 768) 
of Euripidrs, and on Callimachus (1799). 
H is Opera Philolof^a ■were pwbliehed at 

licipsic ill 1808 (JJ vols.). UiejKairibe in 

Pitf'ipidis perd^iorutn Drnmaivm Jleliqtiias 
was vcpnblished at Leipsic in 1624. 

VALCKKrtAERj Jail or John, eon of the 
preceding, after comjdeting his studies at 
Ficyden, was appointed professor of law 
at Franok(*r. 1 lis literary reputation, and, 
42 * 


particularly, his zealous attachment to the 
anti-Orange party, procured him, in 1787, 
the chair of jurisprudence at Leyden ; but 
the return of the stadtholder obliged him 
to quit Holland the same year, valcke- 
naer then went to France, and, in 1793, 
was one of the deputies, to obtain from 
the convention the aid of French arms 
for the* Dutch patriots. In 1795, he re- 
turned to Holland, and was appointed 
professor of public law, and, in 1796, was 
sent ambassador to Spain, and, at a later 
period, was employed on several impor- 
tant missions to other countries. When 
Louis Bonaparte, in 1810, made the last 
effort to prevent the union of Holland 
with France, Valckenaer was sent to Na- 
poleon on the subject ; after which he re- 
tired to private life, devoting himself^ till 
his death, in 1821, to study. Among his 
works are his treatise De Peetdio qyuisi 
castrensi veteriJyas JurisconaiiUis incomitOf 
and some legal opinions on political 
affairs. 

Val D’Arno ; the valley of the Amo, 
which runs by Florence. (See »dmo.) 

Val di Demona. (See Demona.) 

Valdivia ; a city and strong fortress of 
Chile, on the river of its name, three 
leagues from the sea. It was founded in 
the year 1551, by the conqueror Pedro do 
Valdivia, who gave it his name, and ob- 
tained immense sums of gold from its vi- 
cinity. In 1590, it was taken and plun- 
dereS by the Araucanians (q. v.), the native 
inhabitants of the country. It was again 
rebuilt and fortified by the Spaniards. 
The harbor is situated in a beautiful bay 
formed by the river, and is the safest, the 
strongest from its natural position, and 
the most capacious, of any of the ports 
in the South sea. The town contains a 
college, built by the Jesuits, several con- 
vents, a parochial church, and a public 
hospital. It is one hundred and eighty- 
three miles south of Conception. 

Valencia ; a city of Spain, capital of the 
province of the same name, on the Guadila- 
viar, two miles from the sea ; one hundred 
and seventy miles south-east of Madrid ; 
Ion. 23' W. ; lat. 39® 29' N. ; population, 
about 80,000 in the city, and 20,000 in.the 
villages and environs. It is situated in a 
fertile tract of countiy, and has a mild 
and pleasant climate. It contains a ca-. 
.thedral) sQventy-four churches, fortjr con- 
vents, sixteen hospitals, two public libra- 
ries, an academy of painting, a coUem, a 

custom-house, and a university. The 
Alameda is a delightful vralk, boTdered 
with orange, pomegranate and palm trees, 
and the air is penumed with the mid- 
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berry, lemon and orange trees of the en- 
virons. The streets are narrow, winding, 
and crossed by a multiplicity of lanes. 
Many of the buildings are without chim- 
neys. The university was founded in 
1470, and has 58 professors and 15W 
students ; but the course of study is anti- 
quated. The inhabitants excel in the 
arts more than in literature. The princi- 
pal manufacture is tliat of silk. The 
maritime trade is carried on by lighters, 
which load and unload vessels at the vil- 
lage of Grao, near the mouth of the river. 
It is an ancient town, supposed to be the 
Valentia Edctanorum of the Romans, 
and was the capital of the kingdom of 
Valencia, which continued from 713 to 
1338. It is now an archbishop’s see. — 
The province of Valencia (355,000 in- 
habitantsy lies between the Mediterra- 
nean sea, Murcia, Cuenca, Arragon and 
Catalonia. It is the Eden of Spain, and 
enjoys the finest climate in Europe. The 
face of the country is diversified with 
hills, valleys and small plains, well water- 
ed by numerous streams. The Alicant 
wine, olives, and other fruits, coni, flax 
and hemp, with bees, silkworms, and 
rich mineral productions, are among its 
riches. Manufactures are also flourish- 
ing, and, in the city of Valencia, upwards 
of 33,000 workmen arc engaged in the 
manufacture of silk stuffs and stockings. 

Valeivciennes ; a city of France, situ- 
ated on the Scheldt, which runs through 
the town in several places, and here be- 
comes navigable ; Ion. 3^^ 3(>' K . ; lat. 50° 
31' N. ; population, 16,918. The form of 
the town is circular ; the streets naiTow 
and crooked ; the houses generally old 
and ill built, many of them of wood ; the 
chief manufactures, lace of gr<?at fine- 
ness, cambric, gauze and linen stiiflk 
The public square is handsome, ft is 
supposed to have derived its name from 
the emperor Valentinian I, who, pleased 
with the temperature of the climate, and 
charming situation of the place, laid the 
foundation of a town, about the year 367, 
endowing it with many privileges. It 
was taken by the allies, in .1793, after a 
severe siege, but was given up to the 
French in 1794. 

Valentine, St., is called by some ec- 
clesiastical writers bishop, but, according 
to others, was only a presbyter. He suf 
fered martyrdom in the reign of the em- 
peror Claudius II, having been beheaded 
at Rome, and was early canonized. He 
was so eminently distinguished fi)r his 
love and charity, that the custom of choos- 
ing Valentines, or special loving friends, 


on liis day (Feb. 14), is supposed by some 
to have originated from thence: others 
deduce it from the birds choosing their 
mates on this day ; but it is more likely 
to be a corruption of a practice during 
the Roman Impercaltaj when the names 
of young women were put into a box, 
and drawn out by the young men. 

Valentini, George William, baron 
von, lieutenant-general in the Prussian 
service, a military writer of reputation, 
was bom in 1775, and educated in Ber- 
lin. He served as a lieutenant in the 
campaign on the Rhine against the 
French, and, after the peace, wrote a 
treatise on Partisan Warfare, which has 
gone through four editions. In 1805, he 
served against the Swedes as a captain. 
In 1809, he served in the Austrian army 
as aid-de-camp of the present king of 
the Netherlands, aNd published, after 
the peace, his History of the Campaign 
of 1809. In 1810, he served in the 
Russian army against the Turks. In 
1811, he returned to the Prussian ser- 
vice, and was of much use in the cam- 
paigns of 1813, 1814 and 1815. After the 
peace, he was made commandant of tla^ 
fortress of Glogau, in Silesia, where he 
wrote his Treatise on War, in Reference 
to Great Operations (Berlin, 1831 — 34. 
3 vols.). 

Valentinian; the name of three lb>- 
man emperors. Valentinian /, son o\' 
Gratian, a distinguished general, was bori-. 
in Pannonia, and ascendofl the throne 
A. 1). 36*1. Ho divided the goveriimeni 
of the empire witli his brother V'ah.Mis, fe 
whom he intrusted tlu; eastern provinct^*^. 
Bravo, ])Mt ignorant, rude, and adilicted 
tJie grossest debamdiories, Valentinian \va^ 
unable to arrest the decline of the eirt 
pin;. Tic (IhmI in 375. (See Ids 

torn of,) — Valentinian //, son tie* ]ne 
ceding, adrniiiistenHl the govenmamt alter 
the death of his elder hrotlier (h’alian 
(‘383), under the nigency of his motla'^, 
Justina, and was killf'd h^^ one of his oth 
eers, Arhogastes, a (Vaul, in 393. — 
tinian ///, son of (.^mslantiiis and Placid , 
a daughter of Theodosius tiie lUreat, wf - 
proelairned eiiijieror (435), in tin* sixth 
year of his age, on the death of his uneh 
Honorius. Western Empire,) Dm in - 
his reign, Spain was overrun l>y the Stie 
vi and the Visigoths (sf^e Goths\ Afrie.: 
by the Vandals, Britain by the Anglo 
Saxons, Gaul by the Franks, and Italy by 
the Huns under Attila. Feeble an<I \'o 
luptuous, he perished by a conspiracy ir 
455. (See Vandals,) 

Valentini AN s. (See (hwstics,) 
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VALEPTTmois, Duchess of. (See ZW- 
ana of PoiHersA 

Valeria. (See Coriolanvs.) 

Valerian {vcderiana). These plants 
are mostly herbaceous, with simple, oppo- 
site, pinnatihd leaves, and smalt flowers, 
usually disposed in a corymb or panicle. 
They are distinguished from most dico- 
tyledonous plants by having tlnee sta- 
mens, a number almost exclusively be- 
longing to the other great division of 
.vegetables. The species are numerous 
in the northern and temperate parts of 
the eastern continent. We have one in 
our Western States, and a second in Can- 
ada. The root of the officinal valerian 
has an acrid and somewhat bitter taste, 
and a strong, disagreeable odor. It has 
been employed in medicine, principally in 
epilepsy and hysterical affections, but 
sometimes as a vermifuge, and in inter- 
mittent fevers. Cats are excessively fond 
of this plant, so much so that it is diffi- 
cult to preserve it in a garden ; and rat- 
catchers employ the roots to draw , the 
rats together, as they do oil of anise. 
Other species have the same properties in 
a gniater or less degree. 

Valerian, Publius Licinius, Roman 
emperor from A. D. 253 to 260, was born 
in 100. He was descended of a noble 


his foot on the neck of his captive. When 
Valerian died of grief, his sl^ was stuff- 
ed, and preserved by Sapor as a trophy of 
victory. The truth of this story is, how- 
ever, doubted by Gibbon (ch. x.). 

Valerius ; the name of many Romans. 
The most distinguished of this name is the 
chief instigator of the conspiracy against 
the last king, Tarquinius Superbus, and 
was fomed tor his love of liberty, of his 
country and of justice, which procured 
him the surname of Pvblicoldj or Poplicola 
(friend of the people). He and Rrutus 
were the first consuls of the new repub- 
lic. He retained the office after the 
death of Brutus, for some time e^rci^ed 
it alone with the greatest impartiality, and 
made several ordinances of great benefit 
to the people, and highly conducive to 
civil freedom. He was consul three 
times successively in a period of tranquil- 
lity, and also distinguished himself as a 
general by his courage and conduct. 
Amongst others, he subdued and triumph- 
ed over the Sabines. Soon after, he died 
so poor that his remains were interred at 
the public expense. A monument was 
erected to his memory in the forum. 
The Roman women wore mourning 
for him a year, as they had done for 
Brutus. 


family, and had distinguished himself^ in 
several campaigns, for his military skill, 
and in general bore the character of great 
magnmiimity and virtue. The emperor 
Ihjcins having determined to revive the 
rensnrship, for the purpose of checking 
ihc decline of the empire, Valerian was 
unanimously named for this post by the 
senate. But the corruption of Roman 
m;uniei>; was too gi-eat to be cured by the 
;i|)pointm<*iit (>f a censor. Being declared 
fiiHieror by the k'gions at the age ofsixty- 
!lin*e years, he associated his son Gallie- 
ons with himself in the government. 
Ihit the position of the Roman empire 
WMS snidi, that the whole period of tht^* 
ouiUmI reign w’ius little else than a scene 
ot' inti'inal confusion and foreign war. 
In the year 22.5, a new Persian empire 
liud bceti founded in Asia by Artaxorxes ; 
.uid his suc.tM^ssor, Sapor, endeavored to 
n?('o> er the Persian provinces which had 
been conquered by the Romans. Valeri- 
an marched against him at the head of 
his army, but was defeated and made 
prisoner near Edessa (260). If the ac- 
counts of historians are not exaggerated, 
Sapor treated him in a most unworthy 
uiauncr. The unhappy old man was daily 
exposed to the insults of the people, and 
♦Sapor mouutod on horseback by placing 


Valerius Maximus ; a Roman histori- 
an, who lived in the reign of the emperor 
Tiberius. He served in Asia under Sex- 
tus Pompeius, and, returning to Rome, 
appeai-s to have taken no part in public 
afmirs, but devoted his leisure to the com- 
position of his Dicta et Facta Memora-^ 
oilia^ a collection of anecdotes and obser- 
vations. On the revival of literature, it 
was one of the earliest books which issued 


from the press after the invention of print- 
ing. Among the best modern editions 
are those of Torrenius (Leyden, 1726, 
4to.), of Kapp (Leipsic, 1782, 8vo.), and 
of Helfrecht (Hoff, 1799, 8vo.). 

Valerius Flaccus, Caius. (See Floe- 
cus, Caius Valerius.) 

Valetta. (See Malta.) 

Valette, La, count de. An account 
of him is given under Lavalette ; and we 
have to add here, only, that bewdied Feb. 
15, 1830, and that his I'elations have since 
published his Memoirs, which have been 
translated into English. 

, Valhalla. (See Northern MyU%oU 

^^ALiDE ; Sultana Valide. (See Ha- 


rem.) 

Valktrias. (See Northern Myihol- 
, Laurence, a celebrated philok^ 
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gist, was bom at Rome in 1406 or 1415. 
At Pavia he was made professor of rheto- 
ric ; but, the plague having dispersed the 
members of the university, he lectured at 
Milan, Genoa and Florence. At length 
he became known to Alphonso, king of 
Arragon, whom he followed in his wars 
and travels from 1435 till 1442, when that 

S rince made himself master of the king- 
om of Naples. In 1443, on the return 
of pope Eugenius to Rome, he settled in 
that city. A work on the pretended do- 
nation of Constantine to the holy see, re- 
flecting on the characters of some of the 
popes, having excited the displeasure of 
Eugenes, Valla returned to Naples, and 
opened a school of eloquence, to which ma- 
ny scholars resorted. He narrowly escaped 
sufiering in consequence of the freedom 
with which he attacked notions sanction- 
ed by antiquity ; and it was to the influ- 
ence of Alphonso that he owed his pres- 
ervation from the vengeance of the inqui- 
sition. At length he was invited to Rome 
by Nicholas V, and there commenced 
giving lectures on rhetoric in 1450. He 
engaged in a literary dispute with George 
Trapezuntius, on the comparative merits 
of Cicero and Quintilian, and carried on a 
controversy with Poggio, which was con- 
ducted with much illiberality and viru- 
lence by both parties. He died in 1457 
or 1465. Among the revivers of litera- 
ture, Valla has always held a liigli rank, 
which he merited by unwearied applica- 
tion and an enlarged course of study, in- 
cluding history, criticism, dialectics, moral 
philosophy and divinity. Of his nume- 
rous writings his treatise Dt JhJle^antia 
Ijatini Sermonis still maintains its repu- 
tation. Ilis original works were publish- 
ed together at Basle in 1.543. 

Valladolid, or Mkchoacan ; a city of 
Mexico, and capital of a state of the same 
name (see Mechoacany^ one liuiidred and 
eight miles west of Mexico ; Ion. 102® 11' 
W.; lat. 20® S' N. ; population, 18,000. It is 
situated on a river near the west side of a 
lake, which abounds witli fish. It is the 
see of a bishop, and contains a cathedra), 
a college, an hospital, and several con- 
vents. ihie elevation of the town alxjve 
tlie sea is 6396 feet. 

Valladolid, State of. (See Mechoa^ 
can,) 

Valladolid ; a city of Spain, in Leon, 
capital of a province of the same name, 
on tlie Pisuerga, at the junction of the 
Esgueva, which flows tlirough the town ; 
84 miles north-west of Madrid ; Ion. 4® 
47' W. ; lat. 41® 42' N. It is situated in 
the midst of an extensive plain, and con- 


tains a cathedral, sixteen parish churches, 
forty-six convents, three hospitals, and a 
university, with 1250 students ; popula- 
tion, 30,000. The manufactures consist 
of silks, coarse woollens, and earthen 
ware. It is a bishop’s see, and was for- 
merly more important than at present. 
The streets are dirty, many of the houses 
in decay, and lialfrflnished edifices ai*e 
the chief indications of its ancient splen- 
dor. Philip II was a native of Valladolid, 
and made it the occasional i^sidence of 
his court. 

Valle, Pietro della, a celebrated trav- 
eller of the seventeenth century, born 
at Rome, in 1586, of a noble family, has 
left us accounts of his travels, which, 
though not free from credulity, and a love 
of the marvellous, are highly interesting. 
Valle received a good education, cmd had 
already become distinguished for his ac- 
quisitions, when an unhappy passion, and 
some other difficulties, induced him to 
quit Rome and go to Naples. Here he 
came to the resolution of making a pil- 
grimage to Palestine, and, going to Venice, 
embarked there for the East in 1614. He 
visited Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, Persia and 
India, passing upwards of eleven years 
ill these countries, and studying the lan- 
guages and manners of the inhaliitants. 
At Bagdad he married a beautiful Geor- 
gian, Sitti Maani, of whom, however, he 
was soon deprived by death. This ea 
lamity hastened his return ; and, in Jf)26, 
he arrived in Rome, with a numerous 
retinue of Eastern followf^rs, aud soon 
after married a ser\'ant of his lirst \vd<\ 
also a Georgian. Here he lived, devoft'd 
to the ai’ts arxl to scientilic f)ui'suirs, aud 
wrote an account of his travels, 
work, consisting of tifry-foiir l(‘tters 
shows the various acquirem(*nlH of tiuj 
author to advantage. He di(Ml at Korn? . 
in 1652. 

VALLii:iiE, Louisa Frances de la Bauin»? 

Blanc, duchess de Ja, mistress of Lout^ 
XIV, d^^scended from the .'ineienl nol>i» 
family I)e la Baume, was lady ol* honor 
to the wife of the duke of Orh^ans. [ 'or 
two years, she cherished a secn.l passion 
for Louis, who finally noticed her. In 
the height of her power, which she used 
only to do good, her coruhict never belied 
her gentle disposition. The king mised 
the estate of Vaujour and the barony of 
8t. Christophe to a duchy and a peerage 
in favor of her and her children. Supei 
seded in the affections of Louis by Mad, 
de Montespan, Mile, de Vallk^ro retired 
into the* Carmelite convent in the suburb 
8t. Jacques, where she assumed the 
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name of sister Louisa de la Mis^ricorde, 
and died in 1710. She is considered the 
author of R^exions sur la Mia^ricorde de 
Dieu, Mad. de Genlis has written a his- 
torical romance founded on the events of 
her life, and Lebrun executed a penitent 
Magdalen, of which the face is from her 
portrait. 

Vallisneria ; a ve^ extraordinary 
plant, a submersed aquatic of the natural 
order hydrochpridece. It is found in Italy 
and France, and grows in large quantities 
'in the still waters of most of the principal 
rivers from the Delaware to the Mississip- 
pi, near their banks. It presents partly sub- 
merged fields of narrow, linear three- 
nerved, grass-like, olive-green leaves, of a 
^ thin and semitransparent substance, as is 
usual in all herbage growing underwater. 
From the bosom of some of these arise sta- 
miniferous flowers, contained in an ovate, 
two-parted spathe. The enclosed spadix 
is covered with very minute flowers, each 
consisting of a three-parted calyx with 
two stamens. These, when mature (from 
the depth at which they are submerged, 
and the shortness of the pedQncle of the 
spathe), have no means of attaining the 
surface of the water but by breaking 
their connexion with the parent. As 
soon as it arises to the surface, the calyx 
instantly springs open, and the anthers 
hurst ; by which impulse, and the acci- 
dtuns of the element on which they are 
launcliedjthcy, in fact,migraie accidentally 
to the vi<*iiiity of the fertile flower, furnish- 
ed with a long s])iral peduncle, by which it 
is enabled to attain the surface of the water 
e V (.‘.11 at a variable depth. The spathe of tlie 
lattcT is bifid and one-flowered, the calyx 
ilinnvpaited and superior, the corolla of 
petals, the stigma ligulate and bifid, 
rn])sule vnlveless, one-celled, mid the 
•-(M‘dH numerous, attached to its sides, 

\ AOMY. (See Kdlermann,) 

Valois, House ov, (See France,) 
Vai.oiviurosa ; an abbey on the Apen- 
nliU'H, ludonging to the dicx’ese of Fiesole, 
in the Florentine territory, where John 
(jlualbert, the saint, founded an order of 
fhf>nks in 1038, subject to the rule of St. 
liemulict, and (^allcd the order of Valom- 
ffi'osa, from the place of its origin, or the 
g; a?/ manka^ in reference to the former hab- 
it of the members. The original purpose 
of tlie institution was solitude and undis- 
turlKid dewolion ; but the life of the hermit 
was soon exchanged for a monastic con- 
stitution, and only a few hermitages were 
ivtaiiLcd ill the neighborhood of the mon- 
astfjries. The original monalstery, Ivhich 
Gualbert, from its situation in a mick for- 


est of firs on the verge of the mountain, 
called Vdlombrosa, became rich by do- 
nations ; and, in 1637, the society erect- 
ed magnificent edifices. This order, 
however, which has always been simply 
of a devotional character, and was the 
first which admitted lay brethren, has 
never become widely extended, nor at- 
tained anv great importance. Upon its 
union with me Silvestrines, 1662, a black 
dress was adopted. Valombrosa remain- 
ed undisturbed during all the storms of 
the revolution, and was a resort of the 
priests during the French dominion in 
Italy. It is also of interest in the history 
of art. A monk of Valombrosai fiither 
Heniy Hugford, practised the art of 
painting on stone, known by the name of 
scagliola (q. v.), during his residence at 
the beautiful hermitage iZ Parodmno, near 
Valombrosa. The art was subsequently 
much improved in Florence. This mon- 
astery still exists, and is often visited by 
devotees and travellers, who wish to en- 
joy the lovely prospect which it affords. 

Valparaiso ; the port of Santiago (q. v.), 
the capital of Chile, on a bay of the Pa- 
cific ocean, 55 miles south of Santia^, 
and 225 north of Conception ; Ion. 71® 
45^ W. ; lat. 33® 2^ S. ; population, 10,000. 
Its situation is inconvenient for purposes 
of building, as it stands at the foot of a 
mountain, and so near to its clifl^ that ma- 
ny houses are erected in the breaches and 
on the acclivities. It contains a parish 
church and two convents, and is inhabited 
chiefly by whites, mestizoes and mulattoes, 
who are engaged in the trade carried on 
with Peru and Europe. It has an excellent 
harbor, every where free from rocks and 
shoals, except to the north-east, where 
there is a sunken rock within a cable’s 
length of the shore. 

Valpy, Abraham John, son of doctor 
Valpy, is master of a reading school, and 
proprietor of an extensive printing estab- 
lishment ill London. He is an excellent 
classical scholar, and a rival of tlie three 
Manutiuses, and other learned printers of 
fomier times. He has published correct 
editions of various Latin authors, and a 
much enlarged reprint of Brother’s Taci- 
tus. The works, however, on which his 
reputation chiefly rests are a new and im- 
proved edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus 
in conjunction with Mr. Barker of Trinity 
college, Cambridge; and a splendid re- 
publication of the Delphin classics, with 
variorum notes and other additions. He 
was also the publisher of the Classical 
Journal and the Pamphleteer. Mr* Val- 
py, at a great expense, founded the fim 
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presses for printing Greek and Latin 
works in London* 

Valteline; lordship of Austrian Ita« 
at the foot of the Alps, now forming 
the greater part of the province of Son- 
drio. It is bounded north by the Ori- 
sons, and was subject to these till 1797. 
Square miles, 1270; population, 81,000. 
This country, called by the Germans VeU- 
linj or VdUein, and by the inhabitants 
Valle Tellina^ is a valley, enclosed between 
two chains of lofty mountains, about fifty 
miles in length, and from eight to twenty 
in breadth. It is fruitful, and, throughout 
its whole extent, watered by the Adda. 
The whole countiy is divided into three 
districts, called Sopra, Mezzo and Sotto, 
or Upper, Middle and Lower. Tirano is 
the capital of the first, Sondrio of the 
second, and Morbegno of the last. 

Value. The exchangeable value of 
commodities depends, at any given peri- 
od, partly on the comparative facility of 
their production, and partly on the rela- 
tion of the supply and demand. If any 
two or more commodities respectively re- 
quired the same outlay of capital and la- 
bor to bring them to market, and if the 
supply of each were adjusted exactly ac- 
cording to the eftectual demand ; that is, 
were they all in sufficient abundance, and 
no more, to supply the wants of those 
able and willing to pay the outlay upon 
them, and the ordinary rate of profit at 
the time ; they would each bring the same 
price, or be exchanged for the same quan- 
tity of any other commodity. But if any 
single commodity should happen to re- 
quire less or more capital and labor for 
its production, while the quantity required 
to produce the others continued stationa- 
ry, its value, as compared with them, 
would, in the first case, fall, and in the 
second, rise ; and, supposing the cost of 
its production not to vary, its value might 
be increased by a failing off in the supply, 
or by an increase of demand, and con- 
versely. But it is of importance to bear 
in mind, that all variations of price aris- 
ing from any disproportion in the supply 
and demand of such commodities as may 
be freely produced in indefinite quanti- 
ties, are temporary only ; while those that 
are occasioned by changes in the feost of’ 
their production are permanent, at least 
as much so as the cause in which they 
originate. A general mourning occasions 
a transient rise in the price of black cloth ; 
but, supposing that the fashion of wearing 
black were to continue, its price would 
not permanently vary ; for those who pre- 
viously manumetured blue and brown 


cloths, &c., would henceforth manufac- 
ture only black cloth ; and, the supply be- 
ing in this way increased to the same ex- 
tent as the demand, the price would settle 
at its old level. When the price of a 
freely produced commodity rises or fells, 
such variation may evidently be occa- 
sioned either by something affecting the 
commodity, or by something affecting the 
value of money. But when, instead of 
being confined to one, the generality of 
commodities rise or fell, the feir presump- 
tion is, that the change is not in them, but 
in the money with which they are com- 
pared. Exclusive, however, of the com- 
modities now alluded to, there is a con- 
siderable class, whose producers or holders 
enjoy either an absolute or a partial mo- 
nopoly of the supply. When such is the 
case, prices depend entirely or principally 
on the proportion between the supply and 
demand, and are not liable to be influ- 
enced, or only in a secondary degree, by 
changes in the cost of production. An- 
tique statues and gems; the pictures of 
the great masters; wines of a peculiar fla- 
vor, produced in small quantities, in par- 
ticular situations ; and a few other articles, 
exist under what may be called absolute 
monopolies: their supply cannot be in- 
creased, and their price must, therefore, 
depend entirely on the competition of 
those who may wish to buy them, w ithout 
being, in the slightest degree, influenced by 
iho cost uf llioir prudiictiuii. Monopolies 
are sometimes established by law ; as w lien 
the power to supply the market w ith a par- 
ticular article is made over to one indiviil- 
ual, or society of individuals, w^itIa)Ut any 
limitation of the price at whicli il may he 
sold; which, of course, enahloH tliose pon 
sessed of the monopoly to exact the high 
est price for it that the competition of tin 
buyers will afford, though such price may 
exceed the cost of production in any 4*01 i 
ceivable degree. The riglits C 4 mveyc<l bv 
patents sometimes establish a valuabJi^ nto 
nopoly; for they enable the inv4?nt4>rs 4»‘ 
improved methods of production main 
tain, during the continuance of tlu* ]mlenK 
llie price of the article at n level wliich 
may be much higher than is refjnirtMl 
afford ‘ them the ordinary rate of profit. 
This advantage, however, by stimulating 
invention, and exciting to new discitvcric.s 
of which it is the natural and oppropriaf<» 
reward, instead of being injurious, is bene- 
ficial to the public. (See PaUirisJ) Thcn^ 
are also partial monopolies, depending 
upon situation, connexion, fashion, 
These, and other inappreciable circurp- 
stances, sometimes occasion a diftcrenco 
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of thirty per cent or more, in the price of 
the same article, in shops not very dis^t 
from each other. The effects on prices 
produced by the opening of new markets, 
or new sources of supply, and the effect 
of war in obstructing the ordinary chan- 
nels of commercial intercourse, and occa- 
sioning extreme fluctuations in the supply 
and price of commodities, are well known. 
When a tax is laid on a commodity, its 
price necessarily rises in a corresponding 
proportion; for otherwise the producers 
would not obtain the ordinaiy rate of 
profit, and would, of course, withdraw 
from the business. Speculation has also 
a great influence on prices. It very rarely 
happens that either the actual supply of 
any species of produce in extensive de- 
mand, or the intensity of that demand, 
can be exactly measured. Every trans- 
action in which an individual buys prod- 
uce in order to sell it again, is, in fact, a 
speculation. The buyer anticipates that 
the demand for the article he has pur- 
chased will be such, at some future peri- 
od, either more or less distant, that he 
will be able to dispose of it with a profit ; 
and the success of the speculation de- 
pends, it is evident, on the skill with 
which ho has estimated the circumstances 
that must determine the future price of 
the commodity. It follows, therefore, that 
in all liighly commercial countries, where 
inercliants are possessed of large capitals, 
and where they are left to be guided in 
the use of them by their own discretion 
anil foresight, the prices of commodities 
will frequently be very much influenced, 
not merely by the actual occurrence of 
changes iji the accustomed relation of the 
supply and demand, but by the anticipa- 
tion of sucli changes. It is the business 
of the merchant to acqiiaint himself with 
every circumstance affecting the partic- 
ular ilescriptlou of commodities in which 
he deals, lie endeavors to obtain, by 
means of an extensive correspondence, 
the earliest and most authentic informa- 
tion with respect to every thing that may 
affect their supply or demand, or the cost 
of their production; and if he learned 
that the su[)ply of an article has failed, 
or that, owing to changes of fashion, or 
to the opening of new channels of com- 
rne.rce, the demand for it has been in- 
crejised, ho would most likely be disposed 
to become a buyer, in anticipation of 
profiting by the rise of price, which, un- . 
der the circumstances of the case, could 
hardly fail of taking place ; or, if he were 
a holder of the article, he would reflise to 
l>&rt with it, unless for a higher price than 


he would previously have accepted. If 
the intelligence received by the merchant 
had been of a contrary description; if^ 
for example, he had learned that the arti- 
cle was now produced with greater &cill- 
ty, or that there was a falling off in the 
demand for it, caused by a change of 
fashion, or by the shutting up of some of 
the markets to which it had previously 
been admitted, he wduld have acted di^ 
ferently : in this case, he would have an- 
ticipated a fall of prices, and would either 
have declined purchasing the article, ex- 
cept at a reduced rate, or have endeav- 
ored to get rid of it, supposing him to be 
a holder, by oflering it at a lower price. 
In consequence of these operations, the 
prices of commodities, in different places 
and periods, are brought comparatively 
near to equality. All abrupt transitions 
from scarcity to abundance, and from 
abundance to scarcity, are avoided; an 
excess in one case is made to balance a 
deficiency in another, and the supply is 
distributed with a degree of steadiness 
and regularity that could hardly have 
been deemed attainable. The risk to 
which merchants are exposed, when they 
either sell off* any commodity at a reduced 
price, in anticipation of a mil, or buy at 
an advanced price, in anticipation of a 
future rise, is a consequence principally 
of the extreme difficulty of ascertaining 
Avith accuracy the grounds ou which an 
abundant or a deficient supply, or an in- 
creasing or decreasing demand, may be 
expected. Rules can here be of no ser- 
vice ; every thing depends upon the tal- 
ent, tact and knowledge of the party. 
Priority, but, above all, accuracy of intel- 
ligence, is, in such cases, of the utmost 
consequence. Without well authenti- 
cated data to go upon, every step taken 
may only lead to error. The instances, 
indeed, in which speculations, apparently 
contrived with the greatest judgment, 
have ended in bankruptcy and ruin, fi’ora 
a deficieiicy in this essential requisite, are 
so very numerous that every one must be 
acquainted with them. When a few lead- 1 
ing merchants purchase in anticipation of * 
an advance, or sell in anticipation of a 
fell, the speculation is often pushed be- 
yond all reasonable limits, by the opera- 
tions of those who are influenced by imita- 
tion only, and who have never, perhaps, 
reflected for a moment on the grounds 
on which a variation of price is antici- 
pated. In speculation, as in most other 
things, one individual derives confidence 
fh>m another. One purchases or sel^ 
not because he has eny really accurate ia- 
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fonnatioci as to the state of the demand 
and supply, but because some one else 
has done so before him. The original 
impulse is thus rapidly extended; and 
even those who are satisfied that a specu- 
lation, in anticipation of a rise of prices, 
is unsafe, and that there will be a recoil, 
not unfrequently adventure, in the ex- 
j^tation that they shall be able to with- 
draw before the recoil has begun. It 
may, we believe, speaking ^nerally, be 
laid down as a sound practical rule, to 
avoid having any thing to do with a spec- 
ulation in which many have already en- 
gaged. The competition of the specula- 
tors seldom foils speedily to render an 
adventure that might have been originally 
safe, extremely hazardous. If a com- 
modity happen to be at an unusually re- 
duced price in any particular market, it 
will rise the moment that different buyers 
appear in the field; and supposing, on 
the other hand, that it is bringing an un- 
usuallv high price, it will fall, perhaps, 
far below me cost of production, as soon 
as supplies begin to be poured in by dif- 
ferent merchants. Whatever, tlierefore, 
may be the success of those who origin- 
ate a speculation, those who enter into it 
at an advanced period are almost sure to 
lose. To have been preceded by others 
ought not, in such matters, to inspire con- 
fidence : on the contrary, it ought, unless 
there be something special in the case, to 
induce every considerate person to de- 
cline interfering with it. The mainte- 
nance of the freedom of intercourse be- 
tween different countries, and the more 
general diffusion of sound instruction, 
seem to be the only means by which 
those miscalculations, that are ouen pro- 
ductive of great national as well as pri- 
vate loss, can be either obviated or miti- 
gated. It is superfluous, perhaps, to ob- 
serve that the precious metals are liable 
to all the variations of value already al- 
luded to. Not only, therefore, are prices, 
as was already remarked, affected by va- 
riations in the cost and supply of com- 
modities, but also by changes in the cost 
and supply of gold and silver, whether 
arising from the exhaustion of old, or the 
discovery'bf new mines, improvements in 
the art of mining, changes of fashion, &c. 
Hence it is, that tables of the prices of 
commodities, extending for a considerable 
period, communicate far less solid in- 
formation than is generally supposed, and, 
unless the necessary allowances be rnade, 
may lead to the most unfounded conclu- 
sions. The real value of any commo^ty 
depends on the quantity of labor required 


for its production ; but supposing that we 
were to set about inferring this real value, 
or the ultimate sacrifice required to obtain 
tile commodity, from its price, it might 
happen (had the quantity of labor re- 
quired for its production declined, but in 
a less degree than the quantity required 
to produce gold and silver), that its value 
would appear to rise when it had really 
diminished. When, however, the rate 
of wages, as well as the price of com- 
modities, is given upon authentic data, a 
table of prices is valuable, inasmuch as it 
shows the extent of the command over 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
enjoyed by the bulk of the community, 
during the period through which it ex- 
tends. Those desirous of detailed infor- 
mation as to the prices of commodities 
in Great Britain, in distant times, may 
consult the elaborate tables in the third 
volume of sir F. M. Eden’s work On the 
Poor; and the fourth volume of Mac- 
pherson’s Annals of Commerce, Arbuth- 
not’s Tables of Ancient Coins^ Weig;hts^ 
Measures^ Prices^ ^c., ai*e well known; 
but the statements are not much to be de- 
pended upon. The Traits de Metrologie 
of M. Paucton (4to., Paris, 1780) is the best 
work on this curious and difficult subject. 

Vampirk. The vampire bat {vesper- 
tUio spectrum) is reddish-brown, and 
about the size of a magpie. It inhabits 
South America. It has been accused of 
destroying men and aniriials by sucking 
their blood. “But the truth,” says Cu- 
vier, in his Regne Animal^ “ appears to bo, 
that it inflicts only small wounds, which 
may probably become inflammatory and 
gangnmous from the influence of the cli- 
mate.” It is not altogether iniprohahle 
that these animals gave origin to the fable 
of the harpies (q. v.) ; at least, some' an- 
cient authors make mention of those; hats. 
Adelung believes the word vampire to htj 
of Servian origin. The beJiel' iji lilood 
sucking spectres, also called vampires, is 
very old. The modern Greeks, a(!cording 
to Toumefbrt’s BMation (Tan Voyage du 
Levant (1st voL, p. 52), call such juoiisiors 
hroucolacas ; but even the ancient Greek.s 
had tlieir efit:ov<rai ; and the lamim and le- 
mures of the Romans originated from thi; 
same superstition. In 1732, great com- 
motions were caused in Hungary, ami 
particularly in Servia, by the general h«> 
lief in human vampires, so that investiga- 
tions were instituted by the government. 
The common people believed that the 
bodies of persons who died under sentence 
of excommunication for sorcery or othftr 
crimes did not decay, but devoured their 
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own flesh, and, during the niffht, left their 
graves, and sucked the blood of persons 
with whom they had been connected, so 
as to kill them. 

Van ; a Dutch preposition. (See Fbn.) 

Van der Velde, Adrian, William, and 
Charles. (See Velde.) 

Van Diemen’s Land. (See DiemerCa 
Land.) 

Van Dyck. (See page 509.) 

Van Eyck. (See Eyck.) 

Van Speyk, John Charles Joseph, 
bom in 1802 or 1803, in Amsterdam, 
lost his parents early, was educated in an 
orphan asylum, and learned a mechanic’s 
trade, which he soon quitted to enter the 
navy. He distinguished himself in the 
battle at Palembang, and was made a 
lieutenant. Feb. 5, 18»31, he was in com- 
mand of a gun-boat at the siege of Ant- 
werp. Being driven by the wind up to 
the city, he was attacked by the Bel- 
gians, notwithstanding an armistice then 
existed. Upon their coining on deck and 
insulting the .Dutch flag, in spite of his 
repeated warning that he should blow 
lljcin ujj^Ik? went below, and was shortly 
after fouml, by one of the crew, in the at- 
titude. of jirayer. He told the man that 
ibe crciw must take care of themselves, 
and, after a brief space, fired a pistol into 
the })owdcr magazine, containing about 
1500 pounds of powder, and blew up the 
vess(d. Four of the crew, consisting of 
thirty-one, were saved : all the rest, with 
the Belgians, about forty on board, [lerish- 
ed. Tlje king of the Netherlands onler- 
ed that there should be always a vessel in 
the Dutch navy l>earing the name of Va7i 
Speyk, 

Van Hvpieten. (See Stvieten^ Van.) 

Vanadium; the name of a uewly-dis- 
<»oven*d metal. It was first (bund in a 
lead mine at Zirinumn, in Mexico, in the 
year 1801, l>y Del Kio, who announced it 
its a new metal, under the name of ery- 
thronium ; but the same mineral having 
soon afterwards been examined by Collet 
Descotils, he asserted that ery thronium 
wiis merely impure chromium. Del Rio 
himself adopted the opinion of the French 
ehfunist, and considered the mineral as a 
subchroniate of lead. In the year 1830, 
Sefstrdni discovered this substance in a 
Swedisli iron, remarkable for its ductility, 
obtained from the iron mine of Jabet^, 
not far from Jbnkoping, in Sweden. He 
named it Vanadiunij from Vanadis, a 
Scandinavian deii^. The fineiy cinder 
of the cast iron or Jaberg contains more 
vanadium than the iron itself, and it exists 
imit in the condition of vanadic acid. To 
VOL. xii. 43 


obtain the metal, the following procearhi 
adopted : — ^The flne^ cinder is powdere^ 
and mixed with nitre, and caroohate of 
soda, in the proportions of one part of 
cinder, one of nitre, and two parts of 
carbonate: this mixture is strongly cal- 
cined for an hour.. The soluble portion 
of the powdered mass is dissolved by 
boiling water: the solution is filtered, ana 
the excess bf alkali saturated with nitric 
acid, and afterwards precipitated with 
muriate of barytes, or acetate of lead* 
The precipitate is vanadate of barytes or 
lead, containing also some phosphate of 
barytes or lead, silex, zircon and alumina* 
While it is still moist, it is. to be decom- 
posed by concentrated sulphuric acid : the 
solution immediately becomes of a deep- 
red color ; and, after having digested the 
mixture for half an hour, alcohol is add- 
ed to it, and it is again digested. Ether 
is then formed, and the vanadic acid is re- 
duced to the state of salifiable oxide, the 
solution of which is blue ; and, when it 
begins to assume a sirupy consistence, it 
is mixed, in a platina cnicible, with a 
little fluoric acid, to get rid of the silex ; 
the evaporation is continued over the 
naked fire, and the sulphuric acid is at 
last expelled at a red heat. The residue 
is impure vanadic acid. It is fused with 
nitre, added in small portions at a time. 
The vanadic acid combines with the pot- 
ash, and expels the nitric acid ; and nitre 
is added, until it is found, that, on cooling 
a small portion of the mass, it ceases 
to be red. The mass is afterwards 
dissolved in water, and, after filtration, the 
residue is slightly washed. A piece of 
sal-ammoniac, larger than can be dis- 
solved by it, is to be put into the filtered 
liquid. As this salt dissolves, a white 
pulverulent precipitate is formed, which 
is vanadate of ammonia, insoluble in a 
saturated solution of sal-ammoniac. The 
vanadate of ammonia ought to be washed, 
first with a solution of sal-ammoniac, and 
afterwards, to remove the sal-ammoniac, 
with alcohol of 0,86. It is to be arab 
dissolved in boiling water, mixed wim a 
little ammonia, filtered, and left to crys- 
tallize. It is from this salt thii^ vanadic 
acid and oxide are afterwards obtained, 
by heating it gently in open vessels to 
lirocure the former, and in close vessels 
to prepare the latter. In order to obtain 
the metal, pieces of vanadic acid, which 
have been previously ftise^ are to be 
mixed with pieces of potaidriilim, of eqt^ 
bulk, in a porcelain crucible ; the coyei 
is to be well fostened on, and the cruet.* 
ble is to be heated with a qptrifl tauis] . 
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The reduction occurs almost instantane- 
ously» with a kind 6 f detonation. The 
crucible, when cold, is to be put into wa- 
ter, to dissolve the potash, and the reduced 
vanadium is to he collected on a filter: it 
is obtained in the state of a black pow- 
der, which shines in the sun, and takes a 
grayish metallic lustre under the burnish- 
er ; but this is not the true aspect of the 
metal. Vanadium is white ; and, when its 
sur&ce is polished, it resembles silver 
considerably, or molybdenum, which, of 
all metals, it is most like. It is not duc- 
tile, and is easily reduced to a powder of 
an iron-gray color. It is a good conduct- 
or of electncity. The powder of vanadi- 
um takes fire at a heat below redness, 
bums without energy, and leaves a black 
unfused oxide. Vanadium dissolves read- 
ily in nitric acid, and in aqua regia : the 
solution has a fine blue color. The sul- 
phuric, muriatic and fluoric acids do not 
attack it at all, even when they are con- 
centrated and boiling. It is not oxidized 
by the alkaline hydrates, and it may be 
heated with them to redness without un- 
dergoing any alteration, if the air be ex- 
cluded. The compounds of vanadium 
and oxygen are three in number: — 
1 . Suboxide of vanadium. It is obtained 
by reducing vanadic, by hydrogen gas, at 
a red heat, or by fusing vanadic acid in a 
cavity in charcoal. It has not hitherto 
been combined with other bodies, or with 
acids or bases. When heated in the air, 
it takes fire, and burns, leaving an unfused 
black residue. It is composed of 89.538 
parts of metal, and 10 . 86 ^ of oxygen , — % 
Oxide of vanadium. It is obtained in a 
state of purity by mixing 9.5 parts of sub- 
oxide with 11.5 parts of vanadic acid, and 
heating the mixture to whiteness in an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid gas. It is 
not fusible at the temperature at which 
glass softens. It is insoluble in water ; but 
if it remains long in it, the water gradually 
becomes green in consequence of in- 
creased oxidation. It dissolves slowly, 
but completely, in the acids: the solution 
is blue, and the oxide acts as a base ; but 
it combines with bases, and forms salts, 
which may be called vanadites. It is 
composed 81.056 vanadium, and 18.944 
dxygen.— 3 . Vanadic axtd is obtained by 
exposing vanadate of ammonia to a beat 
near redness, in an open platina crucible, 
and stirring it occasionally. The vana- 
date decomposes, becomes at first black, 
and afterwards, in proportion as it ab- 
801 bs atmospheric oxygen, of a red-brown 
color, Which, by coouiig, becomes gradu- 
ady pale, and fmiriies by turning to a 
rust color. It ktvtiefaaa'iaMl iaodorous : 


it reddens the color of moistened litmus 
paper. As soon as it is red hot, it fuses. 
In this state, it sustains a white heat with- 
out losing oxygen, if kept from contact 
with combustible bodies. When fused, 
it crystallizes on cooling, and then exhib- 
its a phenomenon which merits observa- 
tion. It solidifies at a heat which is in- 
visible in day-light ; but the moment that 
solidification commences, a luminous cir- 
cle extends from the periphery to the 
centre, where, owing to latent heat, be- 
coming free, the mass remains red hot as 
long as the crystallization continues. The 
acid contracts much on solidifying, and is 
readily detached from the crucible : it is 
then of a yellowish-red color, and formed 
entirely of a mass of interlaced crystals. 
It is not a conductor of electricity. It is 
slightly soluble in water, to which it im- 
parts a bright yellow coior. One thou- 
sand parts of boiling water scarcely dis- 
solve one part of acid. The acid is dc- 
]>osited, on evaporation, in the form of red 
concentric rings. It is easily reduced to 
the state of an oxide, especially under the 
influence of an acid. Fused on charcoal 
by the blow-pipe, it leaves a coherent 
mass, of tlio color of plumbago, which is 
the suboxidc : with the phosphate of am- 
monia and soda, it gives a fine green col- 
or to glass, which appears brown while 
it is hot : with borax, it als 6 gives a green 
glass. In this reaction, vanadium re- 
sembles chromium : but thc 3 green col- 
or, produced by the former, may be 
changed to yellow by the oxidating fianie, 
which does not happen with (dirornium. 
With carbonate of soda, it is not rediiCfMl 
to the metallic state. It is composed nf 
74.044 vanadium and 5^5.955 oxygen. 
The affinity of vanadium for sulplun’ is 
but weak at moderately high t(*mf)eta- 
tures; nevertheless, there are several 
modes of obtaining sulphurets of vana- 
diuTii. Hitlierto, only two have; hem 
foniUMl. The sulphuret consists of 
vanadium and 31.97 sulphur. TIkj sup(*r- 
sulphuret is conqiosed of 58.647 vanadi- 
um and 41.353 sulphur. Wlien \unadi- 
nm is heated to redness in an atmosplna t' 
of vaporized phosphorus, they do noi 
combine; but wlien phosphate of vatiadi 
urn is heated to whiteness in a ehureo.ti 
crucible, it is reduced, and gives a porous, 
gray, utifused mass, which may be <‘oni- 
pressed, and has then the color and lus- 
tre of plumbago. — ^dUoya of va^iadiiun. 
In experiments upon vanadium, tlie sur- 
face of platina crucibles is ollen alloyed 
with vanadium, which does not alter 
either the color or the metallic lustre of 
the platina; but when it is aiterwords 
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heated to redness, the alloyed parts are 
covered with a layer of fused yanadic 
acid, which preserves them from further 
oxidation,-^SaU8 of vanadium. The salts 
which contain oxide of vanadium as a 
base, are, with few exceptions, of a su- 
perb azure-blue color, when in solu- 
tion. In the solid state, and when com- 
bined with water, they are either of a 
deep or light-blue color, and sometimes 
greenish. Without water, they are gen- 
erally brown, and eometimes also green. 
Botlvthe brown and green salts give blue 
solutions. Their taste is astringent, and 
rather sweetish, like those of iron. The 
greater number of them are soluble in 
water. The caustic alkalies occasion a 
j>recipitate, which is at first of a grayish- 
white color, and which afterwards be- 
comes of a liver-brown : an excess of al- 
kali dissolves the precipitate, producing a 
solution of a brown color. Ammonia, 
added in excess, gives a brown precipi- 
tate, and the liquid becomes colorless. 
The carbonates occasion grayish-white 
precipitates : sulphurcted hydrogen does 
not render them turbid ; but the hydro- 
indphurets occasion a black precipitate, 
and, when added in excess, they redis- 
solve it, occasioning a fine purple color: 
llTro-cyanite of potash occasions a lemon- 
yellow precipitate, which becomes green 
ill the air. Infusion of galls gives a pre- 
cipitate of so deep a blue color that it 
a])pears black. 

Vanbrugh, sir John, a dramatist and 
architect, descended from a Flemish fam- 
ily, was born in England, about 1672, and 
entered into the army. But early in life 
lie bec.ame a writer for the stage. In 
1 t)P7, his comedy, the Relapse, was rep- 
resented ; and, in the following year, he 
produced the Provoked Wife, and ^sop, 
afterwards altered by Garrick. When 
Betterton and Congreve obtained a patent 
for erecting a theatre in the Haymarket, 
which was opened in 1707, they were 
joined by Vanbrugh, who wrote for this 
house his comedy the Confederacy, the 
m<Kst witty as well as the most licentious 
of' his productions, which long kept pos- 
s4\ssion of the stage. The Provoked 
fiusband, or the Journey to London, 
which he left imperfect at his death, was 
completed by Colley Cibber. As ai^ arch- 
itect, Vanbrugh was selected to build the 
monunieiit to the duke of Marlborough, 
Blenheim-house ; and that structure, as 
well as castle Howard, affords ^iroof of 
skill and genius. He obtained, in 1,704, 
the office of Clarencieux ktng-at-arms ; 
and, in 1714, he received the honor of 
knighthood. He was also appointed 


comptroller of the board of works and 
surveyor of Greenwich hospital. His 
death occurred March 26, 1726. 

Vancouver, George; a modem cir- 
cumnavigator and captain in the British 
navy. He served as a midshipman under 
captain Cook ; and a voyage of discov- 
ery, to ascertain the existence of any nav- 
igable communication between the North 
Pacific and North Atlantic oceans being 
determined on, he was appointed to com- 
mand it. Of this voyage captain Van- 
couver compiled an account, under the 
title of Voyage of Discovery to the NorA 
Pacific Ocean, and round the World, in 
the Year 1790 — 5 (S vols., 4to.), which was 
nearly ready for the press when the au- 
thor died, in 1798. 

Vandauia, a post-town of Fayette 
county, Illinois, is the seat of govern- 
ment Vor the county and the state. It 
is pleasantly situated on a high bank 
of the Kaskaskia, in the centre of a rich 
and thriving country. Although it has 
been founded but a very few years, re- 
spectable buildings for the accommodation 
of the government and courts have arisen. 
A weekly gazette is issued, and the town 
will soon become a place of extensive 
business. Lat. 38° 5(y N. ; Ion. 89° 2' W. 

Vandals ; according to some, a Scla- 
vonic tribe, there being a remnant of an 
ancient race in Hungary, in the county of 
Eisenburg, still bearing this name, and 
consisting of 40,000 souls, who speak a 
very ancient Sclavonic dialect. Accord- 
ing to others, the Vandals are considered 
to be a Germanic tril)e, one of those 
whose migration caused the fell of the 
Roman empire. Their original country 
was probably in the north of Germany, 
between the Elbe and Vistula : the early 
Roman writers mention them very indis- 
tinctly. After the third century of the 
Christian era, they carried on wars, in 
connexion with the Burgundians, against 
the Romans on the Rhine. Under the 
emperor Aurelian (272), they settled in the 
western parts of Dacia, or TransylVania, 
and ill part of the present Hungaiy\ 
When they were driven frpm these* re- 
gions by the Goths, Coiistantine the 
Great permitted them to settle in Panno- 
nia, on condition that they would assist 
the*, Romans in their wars. It was a great 
mistake of the emperors, when the Roman 
troops had degenerated, to admit foreigu- 
et'S into their legions, and even toj^ant 
them the highest honors. The 
of the Romans thus bec^e more kiipwn . 
to the barbarians ; and, in coosecia^it^ce, " 
the latter were more disposed to unaaftake 
frequent incursions into the Romaa em* 
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pire. That there were men of talent prisoner. Genseric made his invasion 
among the VandalSi is evident from the in 455, actuated by love of plunder, and 
instance of Stilicho. (q. v.) In the year at the head of a powerful fleet. In Rome, 
406, the Vandals quitted Fannonia, and no pref>aration had been made for de- 

S rocc^ded, together .with the Alans and fence: all fled, and the emperor Maximus 
luevi, to GauK where they committed was killed in the first confusion. The 
great devastations: thence they invaded Vandals plundered Rome during fourteen 
Spain, passing over the Pyrenees, divided days, and took possession of all the treas- 
witli the Suevi the possession of Galicia ures and works of art which had been 
and Old Castile, and established tlicre an left by the Goths, (q. v.) A number of 
empire, to which the Alans, who had pro- monuments and statues were 8hip})cd by 
viously settled in Lusitania, but could not them for Africa, together with several 
withstand the attacks of the Visigoths, thousand of the most distinguished pris- 
submitted (420). Jealousy often gave oners. On tlie jiassage, a ship laden 
rise to wars between the Vandals and the with the finest works of art was lost. 


Suevi: the former, however, retained 
their power until they were comj>elled by 
the Romans to leave Galicia, and take 
refuge in Baetica, the coast of die present 
kingdom of Grenada. The Romans 
made war against them even here, but 
were defeated (423); and the Vandals 
were now emboldened to undertake new 
enterprises, for which they soon found 
opportunities. Their king, at that time, 
was Genseric (Geiserich), a brave, enter- 
prising prince, one of the greatest men of 
nis age, who, however, as he was the 
cause of devastating wars, and had quit- 
ted the Catholic church to join the Arian 
party, has not been justly represented by 
historians. Northern Africa was, at that 
time, subject to the Romans. The gov- 
ernor of this province, Boniface, who 
tliought himself wronged by the emperor 
Valentinian III, invited the Vandals to 
Africa, promising to divide the province 
with them. Genseric embarked with all 


Pope Leo met king Genseric at the head 
of a solemn procession, but could only 
prevail on him to spare the city from 
shiuglitcr and conflngiation. The savage 
fury with wliicli tlie Vandals despoiled 
tlie most beautiful works of art, and de- 
stroyed the greater part, has given origin 
to thenaineof Fuaf/o/wm, Disputes among 
the descendants of Genseric, in regard to 
the succession, caused the fall of the 
Vandal empire. Gelimer, a bold and 
ambitious general, dcthron(‘d the rightful 
king, Ililde*ric, a good prince, and hatl 
him murdered, llilderii* liud h<*en on 
friendly terms with the enqieror Justinian. 
The latter declared war against Gelimer, 
under pretence of revenging Hilderic’s 
death, but, in fact, for the purpos** of sub- 
duing Africa. Justinian’s great geneu-fd, 
Helisarius, arrived in Afrir*a with only 
15,000 m*ui (iV54), but wfis victorii>ns o\ t r 
Gelimer in twf» battles, and forcf*d Jiini m 
surrender, fbdiuier was ('arried to Con- 


his people (427), in the ports of Andalu- 
sia, and went over to Africa, In the 
mean time, Boniface, having become rec- 
onciled to the emperor, wouhl not per- 
form his promise, and at last attempted 
to drive away the Vandals by force of 
^rms. But he was conquered. Gerisfjric 
gradually jiossessed himself of all that 
part of Africa which belonged to the 
Western empire, and there founded a 
powerful empire, to which be soon added 
the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Majorca 'and Minorca. His corsairs 
were masters of the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean, and spread terror on the coasts 
of Italy. The* empress Eudoxia, wido w 
of Valentinian III, who had been com- 
pelled by Maximus, the murderer of her 
husband and usuiper of the imperial 
throne, to marry him, was sijp{>osed to 
have invited the Vandals into Italy from 
the desire of revenge ; but the conduct 
of Genseric disproves this supposition ; for 
he took the empress and her daughters 


stautinoplc in trium{>h; and with liini tbc 
kingdcuu of the Vandals in Africa \sas 
dcslniycMl, aftcT having lasted ](ib vcaj-s. 

Vam>ammk, Domitiiqms count I'n* - 
lK)urg, bom at ('as-;cl, in 1771, wa^ tlic 
of an ajM)tbccary. Having f iiirn d ili* 
service at the beginning of tbi- !‘t'\ Mlntioj),. 
be ow'f^d a t/iost rapid adv/ujcf ffirnt to .m 
almost utH^xanqded counig^-, Ib w; .it 
fuiee placf^d at the l)ead ef a light troup, 
wdiicb niCfrived the nann* the eha'^-nn - 
of Mont-( 'aj<seJ, and, in I7b‘i, wa-. \v ,rji 
ibe army ol’ tlie north, in the qtjaliiv mI 
getiend of brigade. In the d»ree suc< e» d 
ing campaigns, be distinguished bimself 
greatly. Tn 171)11, be was ap|M^i^Jred grn 
era! of division, and nu-eived the coni 
mmid of the left wing of tbo anny of tie' 
Danube. He afterwards passed info Hoj 
land, under the ordfirs of general Bru»a\ 
and contributed much to the happy rcfsufts 
of that short cmnjmign. He perulinrly 
distinguished hiiriHolf at the passage of 
the Rhine, and in various memorable 
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days of tlie campaign of 1800 ; received 
several marks of distinction from the first 
consul, and was named grand officer of the 
legion of honor. He obtained the decora- 
tion of the grand cross of W6rteml)erg, 
and commanded the WOrtemberg troops 
in the campaign of 18(^, against Austria, 
distinguishing himself on many occasions. 
Misunderstandings with Jerome Bona- 
parte prevented his having any command 
in the expedition against Russia, in 1812, 
he was disgraced, and received an 
c v'Jer to retire to Cassel. In February, 
18 13, however, lie was called to the com- 
iriand of u corps of troops. On the 29th 
of August, he passed the great chain of 
the mountains of Bohemia, and marched 
upon (hilm, where he found 10,000 Rus- 
sians, ccmmanded by general Osttirmann, 
lost bis artillery, ami (iOOO of his troops, 
and was himself taken iirisoiier. (See 
Culm,) He was marched to Moscow and 
Wiatka, within twenty leagues of Siberia, 
and was treated with ungeiuTOUS severity. 
In 1814, he finally ]>luce(l his foot again 
on the I Veiieh territory. In Paris, he re- 
ceived j»ersoiial insults from various cjuar- 
t(Ts, and, Iroin the minister of war, an 
order to tpiit Paris within twenty-four 
hours, and to retire to Cassel. ()n tlie 
tirst iK'ws t)t* Na])(deon’s landing, general 
\ iunlnninit* ofiered his Sf‘rviees to the 
king. TIu'V wt*ri‘ not accepted, and, after 
l.onis liad left Ik’iris, he presented him- 
self the emperor, who made him a 

}M*er of France, and commandant of the 
Nocond division. He afierwards com- 
rna?jdt‘d the third corps (Parm^c^ under 
lu-ral (Ironchy, and olitaiiied signal suc- 
^'»’ss at the attack of \Vavn*s, after the 
hiiule of Fleunis. His troops were in 
the actual pursuit of the enemy, when he 
N arnf ilic defeat of Napoleon nt Waterloo. 
In danger of being enislj(‘d hy superior 
Momhci>, he made g<u)d his n,‘treat in 
j ri (i ci onh r, with his corps almost im- 
t Hh iii (i. («c]irral X'andainrne occupied 
M‘ II; rouge, Mt'udon, V’^aiivn’S and Issy, 
.'HifI a fMitN of the* generals mad(» him the 
r v t rhc' cMiimaiul of the army, which 
' »t' chjH fl. Ilf‘ afierwards retire<! he- 

i :i;n jI.c lioire. 3'In re he mounted the 
]U' f ncKadi\ am] exhorted histroopsto 
id'ioission. 'The ordounaiiee of the 17th 
January, 18 1(?, having obliged hitii to 
runt l'"rura'<% lie retired to dienf, hut ai- 
tMwatils n sided on his testate at Cassel. 
Me dic'd in 1830. 

V'am'KKwkhf. (H(‘e JVerf,) 

\ \ x nvcK, Autliony, the most celebrated 
of all portrait painters, was bom at Ant- 
^’erp, in 1598 or 1599. His father was a 
43 * 


painter on glass, and his mother was 
skilled in embroidering landscapes and 
figures. Henry van Palen was his first 
instriicter. This artist had studied long in 
Italy, and united good drawing with lively 
coloring, so that Vandyck acquired from 
the beginning a good manner, and soon 
excelled his fellow pupils. Rubens now 
received him iiitb his school, and intrusted 
to his execution several large pictures 
from his own sketches. A battle of the 
Amazons, and the cartoons for the tapes- 
try containing the history of Dccius Mns, 
obtained him the full confidence and es- 
teem of his master ; and he soon became 
his assistant rather than his scholar. His 
own inclination, and the jealousy of Ru- 
bens, determined liiin to devote himself 
exclusively to jiortmit painting. It has 
been said that Rubens, from mere jeal- 
ousy, wished to remove his rival scholar, 
and advised him to go to Italy ; but it is 
well known that he gave this advice to his 
most promising pupils in general. He 
fii*st painted three more pictures, an Ecce 
Homo, a Christ on the Mount of Olives, 
and the wile of Rubens, for his instnicter ; 
for which Rubens gave him a fine white 
horse, and sent him to Italy with letters 
of recommendation. A few miles from 
Brussels, in the village of Savelthem, the 
young artist became enamored of a peas- 
ant’s daughter, so that he remained there 
a longtime, and executed two altar-pieces 
for the village church. In one of them 
the o!>ject of his love was represented as 
a Madonna, and in the other, he himself 
appeared as St. Marlin on the horse of 
Rubens. His residence there becoming 
known, Rubens used every inducement, 
by means of tlje Cav. Naiini, an accom- 
plished Italian, to rekindle the flame of 
aiiihition in the bosom of the youn^ man. 
He succeeded. Vandyck tore himself 
away, and, arcon)})anied hy Naiini, has- 
K'lied to Italy. He first directed his course 
to Venice, made Titian and Paul Vero- 
nese his models, and acquired their splen- 
ilor and richness of coloring. His money 
was spent, and he removed to Genoa, 
wIk'ic be fjainted several |M)rtraits, and 
gainc'd a largo sum. He now undertook 
a journey to Rome, where he was patron- 
isixl by the cardinal Guido Benuvoglio, 
whose portrait he painted with the most 
complete success. This, and the portraits 
of sir J. Shirley and hia lady, jrcsiding 
there, excited so mucK adiniral^Oii^ tl^t 
the envy of the other ajrti^ compeited 
him to return to Genot^, he exe- 

cuted many portlets aa well as histcarliical 
pictures, and always adopted the brillmt 
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s^le of Titian. He visited Florence, Tu- 
rin and Sicily, where he resided for some 
time. But the plague finally drove him 
out of Sicily; and he finished the cele- 
brated altar-piece for Palermo in Genoa. 
After his reputation was thus spread 
throughout Italy, he returned to his own 
country. Here he painted many histori- 
cal pictures and altar-pieces. Of the lat- 
ter, the most renowned are the St. Augus- 
tine at Antwerp, and tiie Crucifixion at 
CoOrtray. Rul^ns is said to have offered 
him his eldest daughter in marriage ; but 
Vandyck refused her, because his earlier 
love ibr her mother (Helena, the second 
wife of Rubens) was not yet wholly ex- 
tin^iished. He soon after accepted the 
invitation of the prince of Orange, Fred- 
eric of Nassau, to visit his court at the 
Hague. He painted portraits of this prince, 
his wife and children, with so much suc- 
cess, that all the principal personages of 
the court were eager to obtain his ser- 
vices. He then visited London and Paris, 
but soon returned to Antwerp. A Cruci- 
fixion and a Birth of Christ, which he 
painted for Dendennoride, are among his 
finest works. Charles I, having seen one 
of his portraits, immediately ordered him 
to be invited to return to England. This 
invitation the painter would have declined 
but for the urgency of his friend sir K. 
Digby. On his arrival, he was introduced 
by him to the king, who put upon his 
neck a gold chain, with his own miniature, 
richly set with diamonds, and bestowed 
upon him the honor of knighthood, a 
considerable annuity, and a summer and 
winter residence. V an dy ck rewarded this 
generosity by unceasing diligence : he en- 
riched England with his masterpieces, 
and executed, besides a multitude of por- 
traits, several mythological and historical 
paintings. His love of splendor was dis- 
played in the magnificence of his house. 
His table was frequented by the })rinces 
and ladies of the first rank, and his enter- 
tainments excelled all others in splendor 
and luxury. He had also a harern of 
beautiful women, who supplied him with 
figures for hid historical jiaintin^. In this 
way he consumed his property, his strength 
and his health. His lucrative occupation, 
however, might have repaired the loss of 
the first, if he had not engaged in the pur- 
suit of the philosopher's stone. The duke 
of Buckingham endeavored to restore him 
a^in to activity, by unking him in mar- 
riage with the beautiful Maria Ruthven, 
daughter of the Scotch lord Gowry. 
Vandyck visited his native city with her, 
and wem .thmce to Paris, where he hoped 


to be employed to paint the galleiy of the 
Louvre; but, as the work had been al- 
ready committed to Poussin, he soon re- 
turned to England. Though infirm and 
exhausted, he proposed to the king to 
paint the walls of the banqueting house 
with the history and procession of the or- 
der of the garter, promising to make the 
cartoons. Before the work was com- 
pleted, he was surprised by death, in the 
forty-second year of his age (1641). He 
was buried in St. Paufs church. Cow- 
ley composed his epitaph. The principal 
galleries contain some of his pictures. 
Though Vandyck shone in historical 
composition, his strength lay in portrait; 
and no painter ever exceeded him in the 
knowledge of the chiaro oscuro. His 
choice of nature, when he painted por- 
traits, was always the most agreeable : he 
gave an inexpressible grace to his heads, 
and his expression was inimitable. The 
extremities of his figures are designed in 
great perfection. His draperies are in a 
grand style, broad and simple in the folds, 
easy in the disposition, and the coloring 
lovely. In some particulars, Vandy<*k 
has been acknowledged to be superior to 
Rubens : his touch is mortJ delicate ; his 
ideas arc more graceful ; and his expres- 
sion is more true. During the first six or 
seven years after his arrival in J.ondoi), 
his perfornianctjs are accounted most e.\ - 
ccllent ; but some of liis latter works are 
painted in such a rnamier as s1m)Ws tlie 
uncommon rapidity of his pencil, though, 
touched wit I » wonderful spirit: olhei*sare 
comparatively weak, am! partake to<» 
niiich of* the lead color; yet his ])enc/i!ing 
is always masterly, and even iiiiiiiitahie. 
Vandyck soiiK^tiines amused hhns(’lfwlth 
engraving, and etched s<;veral plate-, 
consisting mostly of portraits, in a spirited 
style. 

Vaxk, sir llf»nry, the younger, a rnj' 
sp>;uous charaeter in the lime off diarh < \ 
and the commonwealth, was the .-.ori **! 
sir Henry Vdim* of Hadlovv in Kent, and 
Raby castle in Durham, sc‘cretary of staf • 
and treasurer of llie liousrdtold to (diark - 
I, until dismissed lor taking part agnin"^' 
tlie earl of Straffiml. The subje ct of 
article was lx)m about 1612, and was < ihi 
cated at Westminster school, whence le* 
was removed to Magdalen college, 
ford. He then proceeded to Genevn. 
from which he returned, much iluiispo^^^d 
towards the English liturgy and church 
government. About this time ( I6?i5), s*>v - 
eral jiersons, who were uneag^ at homi^ 
on account of their religious opinions, 
migrated to NewEnf^nd; among whom 
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was Vane. Notwithstanding his youths 
he was elected governor of Massachusetts ; 
but, becoming involved in religious dis- 
putes, he soon after retmned to England, 
and, with his father’s concurrence, mar- 
ried a lady of good fortune, and was ap- 
pointed a joint treasurer of the navy. He 
was chosen to represent Hull in the next 
jiarliarnent, yet still kept on such terms 
with the royal party as to obtain knight- 
1 100 ( 1 . The spirit of the times, however, 
soon led him to take part against the 
court. He was instrumental in procurinff 
condemnafion of lord Stranbrd, an(l 
lie also carried up to the lords the articles 
of imf)eachment against archbishop Laud. 
He likewise acted as one of the parlia- 
mentary commissioners at the treaty of 
Uxbridge, in H>45; and at the negotia- 
tions in the isle of Wight, in 1648, was 
an opposer of the terms of peace. He 
had, however, no immediate concern in 
the king’s trial or death, but was one of 
the council of state appointed to supreme 
power after that event. In 1651, he was 
appointed a commissioner to be sent into 
Scotland, in order to introduce the Eng- 
lish government there. He continued a 
strenuous adversary to Cromwell during 
tin^ whole progress of that leader to sove- 
reignty ; on which account the latter found 
means to imjirison him in Carisbrook cas- 
tle'. He even sought to intimidate him by 
(jiK stioning his title to the Raby estate, 
notwithstanding which, Vane continued 
inflexible diu*ing the whole of the protec- 
torate. After the restoration of the long 
parliariK'iit, he was nominated one of the 
committee of safety, when he strenuously 
exerted himself to establish a republican 
gov(‘rnmeiit, until the restoration put an 
<*nd to all further contest. On this event 
1h* had considered himself in no danger; 

I ail he was, notwitlistanding, arrested and 
l ommitn^dto the Tower, as a person whom 
ii was dangennis to allow to be at large, 
riu' ( onvontion parliament petitioned in 
of him and Lamlx?rt, and the king 
)»i omised that his life should be spared, 
t harles II violated his word, and sir Hen- 
? y was brought to trial for high treason. 
AhlitMigh accused only for transactions 
Thai occurred after the king’s death, he 
w as found guilty, notwithstanding a de- 
li uc(' of great vigor and ability, in which 
he (deaded that, if complying with the 
existing government was a crime, all the 
nation had lieen equally criminal. He 
further observed, that he had, in every 
change, adhered to the commons as the 
.root of all lawful authority. His trial 
took place in Juno, 1662; and on the 14th 


of the same month, he was beheaded on 
Tower hill, when he behaved with great 
composure and resolution. He began to 
address the people at the scaffold in jus- 
tification or his conduct, but was inter- 
rupted by drums and trumpets. Sir Hen- 
ry Vane mingled much fanatical specu- 
lation with an extraordinary degree of 
acuteness and general good sense. His 
enemies scarcely charg^ him with mer- 
cenary views, and his friends regarded 
him as a mistaken lover of his country'. 
Mackintosh declared him to be one of the 
most profound minds, not inferior perhaps 
to Bacon. Sagacious and acute as a states- 
man, and possessed of almost all the knowl- 
edge of his age, he fell a victim to a mis- 
erable sophism, and to royal perfidy. The 
beautiful sonnet addressed to him by his 
fellow sufferer Milton, is familiar to all. 
His theological writings display an aston- 
ishing power, but are in a high degree 
mystical, and often unintelligible. Among 
them are the Retired Man’s Meditations 
(1655) ; the Face of the Times (16^); 
and his Meditations on Life, Government, 
Friendship, Enemies, Death (1662). It 
must not be forgotten that hi4l^tory has 
been written by his enemies. 

Vane, or Weathercock ; a plate placed 
on a spindle at the top of a spire, show- 
ing, by the way in which it turns, the di- 
rection of the wind. In ships, a piece of 
bunting serves the same purpose. — Do^- 
vane ; a small, light vane, formed of thin 
slips of cork, stuck round with feathers, 
and strung upon a piece of twine. It is 
usually fastened to the top of a half-pike, 
and pla(!ed on the weather side of the 
quarter deck, in order to show the helms- 
man the direction of the wind, particu- 
larly in a dark night, or when the wind is 
weak. 

Vanguard ; that part of the army which 
precedes the main body on tlie march, as 
a security against surprise. The strength 
of the vanguard is m proportion to the 
strength of the main body ; and in « large 
army, it may be composed of different 
soils of troops. The distance of the van- 
guard from the main body depends partly 
on the vicinity of the enemy^ and partly 
on the nature of the countiy. This rule 
is always to be observed : — ^^e vanguard 
must remove all little obstructions to the 
march of the main body, and keep in 
check the forces of the enemy dtt the 
main bod^ is in readiness to meet ti&em. 
Hence it is the chief du^ of the vangns^ 
to discover the enemy in season, d%> 
tect tlrnn under eveiy ooneealmetii. JUm 
great activity, both bMil^ an^ Is 
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requisite for service. in the vanguard, it is 
customary to choose for thjs purpose the 
most active troops in the army, and to 
give them an experienced leader. This 
captain must know how to conduct skir- 
mishes, and to direct all his movements 
conformably to the object of the advanc- 
ing array. The vanguard are often em- 
ployed in improving the roads, where they 
are impassable, in procuring provisions, in 
spreading reports, &c. ; and it is always 
their duty to collect authentic information. 

Vanini, Lucilio, or, as he afterwards 
styled JiUiiis C(Esar^ a learned 

Italian of the school of Pomponatius, was 
bom at Tauresano, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, in 1585, and early devoted himself 
with ardor to letters, studying philosophy, 
theology, law and astrology at Rome and 
Padua. He took orders, and began to 
preach, but soon abandoned his clerical 
duties for study. He may be considered 
in some sort as a polyhisior ; at least he 
made pretensions to that character. Hav- 
ing travelled in Germany, Bohemia and 
the Netherlands, he resided some time at 
Geneva an<l Lyons, where he occupied 
himself wHfc instruction, but was finally 
obliged to flee to England, and in that coun- 
try was thrown into prison. Wherever he 
had appeared, he had become obnoxious to 
suspicions, on account of his peculiar re- 
ligious views. Returning to Lyons, after 
his release from prison, he published his 
JImphiihecArum JEtemat ProvidetUire ( 1615), 
which appears to have been directc<l 
against Cardan (q. v.) and others of his 
way of thinking, but which drew upon 
Vanini himself the suspicion of atheisti- 
cal notions, and cornf)elled him to ipiit 
Lyons. Retiring to Paris, ho here ])uh- 
lished his Deadmirandis JVatur/v^ 

Deaque Morlalium */lrcanis (1616), in six- 
ty dialogues, which is more of a physical 
than a theological treatise. Altliough pub- 
lished with the j)ennission of tlic tlief)- 
logical faculty of Horhoime, it subjected 
Vanini anew to the cliarge of fitlieism. 
In 1617, he went to Toulouse, where lie 
was accused of atheism and sorcery, and 
condemned to the flames. He was drawn 
to the place' of execution, and, after his 
tongue had been torn out, was strangled 
and burnt, at the age of thirty-four years. 
His death has given Vanini more celeb- 
rity than his writings would have pi*o- 
cured him. His punishment was entirely 
undeserved, as there is no ground for the 
accusation brought against him ; but he 
appears to have created enemies by his 
imprudent conduct, his vanity, and his 
satirical spirit Voltaire and Bayle have 


defended him ; and a German work, Va- 
nini’s Life and Fate, Spirit, Character 
and Opinions (LeiiJsic, 1800), contains an 
account of wha., has been written for and 
against him. 

Vanloo ; the name of a distinguished 
family of artists, which originated in 
Ecluse, in Flanders. Two members of 
this family have contributed most to its 
fame. They were the sons of Louis Vau- 
loo, known as a fresco painter. — The eld- 
est of the two, John Baptist, born at Aix, 
in 1684, a portrait and historical painter, 
lived in France, Italy and England. He 
died in 1745. His historical paintings are 
chiefly in Paris, Toulon, Turin, Rome and 
London. — The second, Charles Andrew, 
was born at Nizza, in 1705, painted land- 
scapes and historical subjects, became, in 
1735, a member of the acaclomy of arts 
in Paris, and died in 1765. His pictures 
liavc mostly remained in France. — .lolm 
Baptist had four sons, who all became 
skilful artists, though the two youngest, 
Claudius and Francis, died young; tiie 
eldest, Charles Andrew' Philip, became' 
painter to the court of Berliti, and Louis 
Michael to the king of Spain. 

Vaxwucchi ; the proper natm* of Ati- 
drea del Sartf>, (See Sarto,) 

Vansittxht, Nicholas, lord Be\li'\. 
born in 1766, is lie? yoimgf^st sf>n ol’lh nrv 
Vansitrart, gov'crnor of Hengah and ua'^ 
educated at Christ-churcli, ()\ti)r<l. Hr 
afterwards stncra;d the law, and w as railed 
to the bar in 171 >‘2. In I71UJ, h*' wjw 
elect'd meml^er of parli?i!nr*if tor 
iiigs, in Snssrx, an<l in tin* nr\r parlia- 
ment sat for Old Sarinn. Mr. \ an>!!;ar: 
spoke occasioradl y in th<‘ hon<(‘, and inadr 
Jiimsfdi’ kiinwai in the* puhlii* hy-r\('r*a( 
]wnn})hlets, wliich he puhli'^hrd* arth-.r p, 
rind: — Reflrctions on th<* Prrprifiv nfan 
imnu'diate Peace' { 17r>3) ; Lnirrs tn Mr. 
Pitt on rh«' Conduct of the Hank Dir* r 
tors (171 >.5); an<l an liejiiiry into the Siaa 
of the I'^inaiiccs of Great Britain ( 1 7*d^’> 

In Fi'hrnarv, hf‘ was sent or, a -or 

cial inissiou to Copeidiagen, and in Ap? .i 
he w^as matle seen'tary to thr in a-auy 
In 1805, hcj re.sigiied that plarr, an<l wa- 
appointed chiefsecretary of Indainh whirl , 
fdace also he gave np in the sarnr y, re- 
in 1806, iimler lord (wrenviilt^’s adrnifn> 
tration, he was again appointed st creiai-v 
to the treasury, and was (dertfal ment 
l>er of parliament for Helstone, in ('^orn- 
w^all, and quitted place when the Greir 
viJIe administration w<’nt out. In 1811. 
he published Two Speeches on the Ke- 
port of the Bullion Committm*. On the 
assassination of Mr. Percival, Mr. Van- 
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flittart was made choice of by lord Liver- 
pool to be his chancellor of the exchequer, 
in which office he continued till 1833, 
when he was succeeded bv Mr. Robinson 
(see Goderich)^ and created chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, with a peerage. 
He retained this post under Canning and 
Goderich, but, in 1828, gave way to the 
Wellington ministry. 

Vanucci. (See Perugino,) 

Vapor. (See Evmoration.) 

Vapor Bath. The vapor or steam 
. bath may be regarded as a modification 
of the hot bath ; but its effects are much 
less violent. The most usual mode of 
employing it is to expose the naked body 
in a room, into which the steam of hot 
water may be admitted. This room is 
generally heated to a temperature con- 
siderably above that of the atmosphere, 
and the body is suffered to remain for 
some time in this heated air, the common 
effect of which is, to increase its tempe- 
rature, and to accelerate the circulation of 
the blood. After some time, the steam 
is admitted, when the former symptoms 
are removed, and a profuse perspiration 
is produced. This is usually promoted 
Iw friction, and removal to a warm bed. 
The gencml cfiect of this process is to 
relax the lK)by, remove obstructions of 
the skin, alleviate pain and spasmodic 
contractions, and promote slee|>. In the 
vapor hath, the stimulant power of heat 
is modified and tempered by the moisture 
diflusetl through the air; and, as the elas- 
ti(' vapor, like air, is a loss powerful con- 
ductor of heat than a watery fluid, the 
etftM t of vapor in raising the temperature 
of the body is much less than that of the 
I lot hath. Its heating effect is also fur- 
tlu'i* diminished by the copious perspira- 
tion that ensues ; so that, on all accounts, 
the vaj>or bath is safer, and, in most cases, 
more f'fieclual, than the hot water hath. 

Hath,) 

Vaco IIS. (See Hysterics.) 

V A R . ( S('c Departments. ) 

Varangians, or Varagians (i. e. hunt- 
rrs, or corsairs ) ; a Scandinavian race, 
w ho se(>m to have received this name in 
Russia, where they established several 
pi iucipalities. Some of them afterwards 
entered the service of the Byzantine em- 
perf)i s, and performed the duty of impe- 
rial guards at Constantinople. Here they 
were recruited, according to the Byzan- 
tine writers, by bonds of their country- 
m<‘n Jrorn Thule; i. e. by Saxons and 
Danes, who fled from England to escape 
the Norman yoke. They continued to 
speak the Saxon or Dani& language tiU 


the overthrow of the empire. The pe- 
culiar weapon of these Varangian guards^ 
to whom the keys of the palace and the 
capital were entrusted, was the two-edged 
battle-axe. 

Varchi, Benedetto, an eminent man 
of letters, bom at Florence, in 1502, was 
educated at the university of Padua, 
where he made a great progress in the 
belles-lettres, but was designed for the 
law, which he studied during the life of 
his fether, and was even amnitted a no- 
tary. When the decease of his parents 
left him at liberty to pursue his own in- 
clinations, he forsook the law, and de- 
voted himself entirely to literature. He 
accordingly studied the Greek language 
and philosophy, until driven from Florence 
by his attachment to the Strozzi : he then 
returned to Padua, where he read public 
lectures on morals and literature. The 
grand duke of Tuscany, Cosmo I, invited 
him back to Florence, although he had 
opposed the Medici, and assigned to him 
the office of writing a history of the late 
revolution. Whilst thus employed, he 
was attacked, at night, by som^ persons 
who feared that his strictures might be 
unfavorable to them, and stabbed in seve- 
ral places. He, however, recovered, and 
had either the pnidence or the lenity not 
to name the parties, although he knew 
them. He was carried off by an apo- 
plexy, in 1565, at the age of sixty-three. 
Varchi was a man of indefatigable industry, 
and there is scarcely a branch of litera- 
ture which he did not cultivate. His 
Storia FEorcjrfino, comprising only the pe- 
riod of eleven years, is very voluminous, 
and written in a diffuse, languid manner. 

It is also charged with adulation to the 
house of Medici. Varchi likewise wrote 
poems and a comedy, and, as a gramma- 
rian, obtained reputation by his dialogue 
entitled HErcolanOy on the Tuscan lan- 
^lage. His Lezioni lette nella Academia 
IHorentina display a multifarious eru- 
dition. 

Varrnnes ; a petty town in die north- 
east of France, one hundred and fifty 
miles north-east of Paris, and eighteen 
north-west of Verdun. It has about 1300 
inhabitants, with manufactures or leather 
and paper ; but is chie^ remarkable as 
tlie place where Louis XVI was^stopped 
in h» imprudent flight from Paris, m June, 
1791. {See Louis XVI.) 

Variable Quantities, in geometry 
and anal^ics, denote such as are either 
continuwy increasing or diminishing, in ^ 
opporifion to those which are eonsbmt, 
remaining always the same. Thus tha 
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abscisses and ordinates of an ellipsis, or the primitive one possessing the required 
other curve line, are variable quantities, quality. The method of variations, which 
because they vary or change their mag- owes its origin to John Bernoulli’s pro- 
nitudes together. Some quantities may posing the above-mentioned problem of 
be variable by tliemselves alone, while the brachystoch rones, in 1693, crowiis 
those connected with them are constant ; the admirable fabric of modern geometry, 
as the abscisses of a parallelogram, whose — See Dicksen’s Analytische Darstelluw 
ordinates may be considered as all equal, der Variationsrechnung (Berlin, 1826, 
and therefore constant. The diameter of 4to.). 

a circle, and the parameter of a conic Variations of the Moon ; inequali- 
sectioii. are constant, while their abscisses ties in the revolution of the moon, known 


are variable. Variable quantities are usu- 
ally denoted by the last letters of the al- 
phabet, z, yj x, while the constant ones 
are denoted by the first letters, a, 6, c. 

Variation, in music, is the different 
manner of singing or playing the same 
air, tune or song, either by subdividing 
the notes into several others of less value, 
or by adding graces, in such a manner, 
however, that the tune itself may still be 
discovered, through all its embellish- 
ments. These repetitions or variations 
were formerly called doubles, Mozart’s 
variations for the piano, and those of 
Rode for the violin, are particularly ex- 
cellent. Generally speaking, variations 
are more suited to instrumental than vo- 
cal music. The latter sort are chiefly in- 
tended for practice, or to show the splen- 
did taJenta of the singer ; c. g. those sung 
bv madaine Catalani. (q. v.) There are 
also variations in jioetry, called glosses^ 
used in Spanish and Portuguese [loetry. 
(See Gloss,) 

Variation of Curvature, in geome- 
try, is used for that inequality or change 
which happens in the curvature of all 
curves except the circle ; and this varia- 
tion, or inequality, constitutes the quality 
of the curvature of any line. 

Variation of the Magnetic Nee- 
dle. (See Magnetism,) 

Variations, Calculus of ; that 
branch of the differential calculus (scfj 
CqIcuIus) in which the rnatliernatician 
ascends from the theory of the maximum 
and minimum to the more inqiortaiit and 
difficult investigation of that curve, or 
those, amon^ all possible curves, to which 
belong qertaiii given qualities in the high- 
est or lowest degree. If, for instance, the 
question is, to find the bracliystochrones 
(i.e.thos^ among all curves of equal length, 
which a body, moved by given powers, 
passes through in the shortest time), the 
imalytical answer to this and similar oues- 
tioiis leads to the calculus of variations, 
which, therefbre, appears as an extendoa 
theoi^ of maitmum and minimum^ 
and, iBflftead of confining itself to diflbr- 
entiation, rather requires us to deduce 
from a derived equation already found 


only since the time of Tycho Brahe. 

Variety, in natural histoiy, a subdi- 
vision of a species, as a species is a sub- 
division of a genus. What one natural- 
ist considers a variety, another sometimes 
considers a distinct species. Most of the 
various kinds of dogs are varieties which 
can be reduced to a few species. A va- 
riety cannot be preserved without much 
care : left to nature, it returns, in a suc- 
cession of generations, to the species. 

Variorum, cum Notis. Certain edi- 
tions of ancient and modern Latin and 
Greek authors, published mostly in Hol- 
land, in the seventeenth and eighteen cen- 
turies, and containing the notes of many 
commentators, are termed editiones cum 
notis variorum. These editions do not 
stand in very high estimation with scliol- 
ars, but are, nevertheless, souj^ht for hy 
collectors. The number is given differ- 
ently by bibliographers, accordingly as 
they enumerate more or fewer new edi- 
tions of this kind published out of Holland. 

Various Reidings (lertiones vnriari- 
tes, lectiones vnrife) are difrerenci‘s in th»' 
text of a work, which sometiiin's origi- 
nate frf>m the ignorance or negligence of 
the early transcribers of manuscripts, 
sometimes from the changes which an 
author niakcfvS himself in the later ediTi(>!i' 
of his works. To restore the true ic\f 
of ancient w'orks is th<^ I nisi ness *tt’ \ > r 
ha] critic/istn, an<l is ofltni very tinporiani . 
e. g. in classic authc^r'^, tht‘ Hihlc, \ r 
Home, falitions contain all the vaj ions 
readings in notes. 

Varna ; a town of Kuro|KfJin Turko v, 
ill Bulgaria; one hutMlred and fwcKt 
miles north-east of Ailrianople, and one 
huridiNi^d and fortv-fbur north td' t’orf^ 
stantiuople ; Ion, 27^ 59' K. : Ini. hf 7' 
N. ; popuifitton, 16,000. It has an old 
caiMle, twidve mosques, twf» Cher'k 
chiirchcfi, the most coiinrMirrtous port in 
Bulgaria, and a large trade with Con- 
stantinople. It IB aituateci on a gulf or 
bay of the Block aea, to which it givtis 
name, at the mouth of the river Vima. 
In 1444, king of Hungary^ woa 

defeated and elain by Amtirath 1, sullah 
of the Turks, near this town. In 
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Varna resisted the attacks of the Russians ; 
but, Oct. 11, 1828, it was taken possession 
of by the Russian forces. (See Rusauu) 
Varnish. Lac varnishes, or lacquers, 
consist of different resins in a state of 
solution, of which the most common are 
mastich, sandarach, lac, benzoin, copal, 
amber, and asphaltum. The menstrua 
are either expressed or essential oils or 
alcohol. For a varnish of the first kind, 
tlic common painters^ varnish is to be 
united, by gently boiling it, with some 
more mastich or colophony, and then di- 

* luted with a little more oil of turpentine. 
The latter addition promotes both the 
glossy appearance and drying of the var- 
nish. ()f this sort also is the amber var- 
nish. To make this varnish, half a pound 
of amber is kept over a gentle fire, in a 
covered iron pot, in time lid of which there 
is a small hole, till it is observed to be- 
come soft, and to be melted together into 
one mass. As soon jis this is perceived, 
the vessel is taken from the fire, and suf- 
fered to cool a little, when a pound of 
good painters’ varnish is added to it, and 
the whole sufti.Ted to boil up again over 
th<‘ fire, kee[)ing it continually stirring. 
After this, it is again nunoved from the 
lire, and, when it is become somewhat 
cool, a pound of oil of turpentine is to bo 
gradually mixed will* it. Should the 
vaniisli, when it is cool, happen to be yet 
too thick, it may be attenuated with more 
oil of lurjwmtine. This varnisli has al- 
ways a dark -brown color, because the 
amber is pre\i(»usly half-burned in the 
njM'ratiou ; but, if it be required of a 
bright color, amber powder must Ik* dis- 
stiivtal in transparent painters’ varnish, in 
ftap’m’s nia(*]iine, by a gentle fire. As an 
instance of the set'ond sort of lac var- 
n I-- lies with ethereal oils aloiu;, may be 
adduced the \urnish made with oil of 
mrpi ntine. Tor making iJiis, mastieh 
al<an‘ is dissolved in oil of turjH’utiiie by 
a \ ery gcMitle, digesting hear, in cduse glass 
\rssels. This is the varnish used for tlie 
moilern transparencies, employed as win- 
dow-blinds, fin' -screens, an«l for other 
ptirfHises. 'fbes<' are commonly prints, 
eolonil on both sides, and afterwards 

• oated with this varnish on those parts 
diaf are intended to be transparent, 
''^oniefimes fine thin calico, or Irish linen, 
is used for this puqiose ; but it requires 
to be. priinoti with a solution of isinglass 
bfdbre the color is laid on. Copal may 
be dissolved in genuine Ohio tur^ntjne, 
oy adding it in powder to the tui^ndne, 
previously melted,"^ and stirring dU the 
whole is fused. Oil of turpentine may 


then be added to dilute it sufficiently. A 
varnish of the consistence of thin tur- 
pentine is obtained by the digestion of 
one part of elastic gum, or caoutchouc, 
cut into small pieces, in thirty-two parts 
of naphtha. Previously to its being used, 
however, it must be passed through a 
linen cloth, in order that the undissolved 
parts may be left behind. The third sort 
of varnishes consists of the spirit var- 
nishes. The most solid resins by them- 
selves produce brittle varnishes; there- 
fore something of n softer substance 
must always be mixed with them, where- 
by this brittleness is diminished. For 
this purpose, eletni, turpentine, or bal- 
sam of copaiva, are employed in proper 
proportions. For the solution of these 
bodies, the strongest alcohol ought to be 
used. In conformity to these rules, a 
fine-colored varnish may be obtained by 
dissolving eight ounces of gum sanda- 
rach and two ounces of Venice turpen- 
tine in thirty-two ounces of alcohol by a 
gentle heat. Five ounces of shell-lac, 
and one of turpentine, dissolved in thirty- 
two ounces of alcohol, by a very gentle 
heat, give a liarder varnish, but of a red- 
disli cast. To these the solution of co- 
pal is undoubtedly preferable in many 
res[)ects. This is effected by triturating 
ail ounce of powdered gum copal, which 
has been well dried by a gentle heat, with 
a drachm of camphor, and, while these 
are mixing together, adding, by degrees, 
four ounces of the strongest alcohol, with- 
out any digestion. Between this and the 
gold varnish there is only this difference, 
tlint some substances that communicate a 
yellow tinge are to be added to the latter. 
Take two ounces of shell-lac, of annotto, 
and turmeric, of each one ounce, and 
thirty grains of fine dragon’s blood, and 
make an extract with twenty ounces of 
alcohol, in a gentle heat. Oil varnishes 
are cornmonty mixed immediately with 
the colors; but lac or lacquer varnishes 
are laid on by themselves upon a bur- 
nished colored ground. When they are 
intended to he laid upon naked wood, a 
ground should be nrst given them of 
strong size, either alone or with some 
earthy color, mixed up with it bj^ leviga- 
tion. The gold lacquer is simply rubfa^ 
over brass, tin or silver, to nve them a 
TOld color. Before a resin is dissolved in a 
fixed oil, it is necessary to render the oil 
drying. For this purpose, the oil 'is boiled 
with metallic oxidfs, in which operadoDi 
the mucilage of the oil combines wiSk 
the metal, while the oil itself unites mdcb 
the oitygen of the oxidc« To eceeleseiit 
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the diyiiiff of this Tarnish, it is necessary 
to add oil of tuipentine. The essentim 
varnishes consist of a solution of resin in 
oil of tur|>entine. The varnish being ap- 
plied, the essential oil flies off, and leaves 
^e resin. This is used only for paint- 
ing When resins are dissolved in alco- 
hol, the varnish dries very speedily, and 
is subject to crack ; but this mult is cor- 
rected by adding a small quantity of tur- 
pentine to the mixture, which renders it 
brighter, and less brittle when dry. The 
colored resins or gums, such as gamboge, 
dragon’s blood, &c., are used to color 
varnishes. To give lustre to the varnish 
after it is laid on, it is rubbed with pound- 
ed pumice-stone and water, which being 
dried with a cloth, the work is afterwards 
rubbed with an oiled rag and tripoli. The 
surface is, last of all, cleaned with soft 
linen cloths, cleared of all greasiness with 
powder of starch, and rubbed bright with 
the palm of the hand. The following 
receipt for a good sjiirit varnish is given 
by Tingry : — ^Take strong alcohol, thirty- 
two parts; pure rnastich, four; sandarach, 
three; dear Venice turpentine, three; 
coarsely ground glass, four. Reduce the 
rnastich and the sandamch to fine powder ; 
introduce them, with the glass and spirit, 
into a matrass, which is to be placed in 
hot water for one or two hours, taking 
care to stir up the materials from time to 
time with a glass spatula ; then pour in 
the turpentine, and keep the vessel lor 
half an hour longer in the water. Next 
day decant off the liquor, and filter it 
through cotton. It will be perfectly lim- 
pid. This varnish is usually applied 
to objects of the toilet, as work-l)ox(*s, 
card -cases, &c. — Essence varnish^ by the 
same; Take rnastich in ])owder, twelve 
parts; pure turpentine, one and a half; 
camphor in bits, one half ; crystal glass, 
ground, five ; rectified oil of turpentiue, 
thirty-six. Vui the imsiich, canijihor, 
glass and oil into a matrass, and dissolve 
as above prescribed. This vuruisb is a;)- 
plied to paintings. — Fat varnish, 'fake 
copal, sixteftn parts* Knsoocl or poppy oil, 
made drying with lidiarge, eight 5 oil of 
uirpentiiie, sixteen. Melt the copal in a 

beat; pour then upon it the boiJinghot 
<m7 ; stir the mixture, and, when the tem- 
perature has fallen to about 200® Fahr., 
add the oil of turpentine heated. Strain 
the whole immediately through linen 
cloth, and keep the varnish in a wide- 
mouthed bottle. It becomes very clear 
in a little while, and is almost colorless 
when well made. Copal varnish is ap- 


plied on coaches, also generally on pol- 
ished iron, brass, copper and wood. — Far- 
nish^ among medallists, is the term used 
to signify those hues which antique med- 
als Mve acquired by lying in the earth. 
The beauty which nature alone is able to 
impart to medals, and which art has never 
yet attained the power of counterfeiting, 
enhances their value. The colors ac- 
quired by certain metals, from having 
lain a long while in the ground, are vari- 
ous, and some of them exquisitely beauti- 
ful. The blue nearly rivals that of the 
turquoise : others have an inimitable ver- 
milion color; others, again, a polished, 
shining brown. But that most usually 
found IS a delicate green, which haiigs to 
the finest stroke without effacing them. 
No metal except brass is susceptible of 
this. The green rust which gathers on sil- 
ver always spoils it, and must be removed 
with vinegar or lemon juice. Falsifiers of 
medals have a varnish which they use on 
their counterfeits, to give them the appear- 
ance of being antique ; but there are means 
of discovering these deceptions. (See 
JStumismatics , ) 

Varro, Marcus Terentius, one of the 
most learned men and prolific writers of 
ancient Rome, born B. C. IIG, served, in 
his youth, in the army, and, at a later pe- 
riod, obtained the dignity of tribune, with 
other public offices. Varro was the inti- 
mate friend of Cicero, and was banished 
by Antony, but returned to Romo under 
Augustus, and died there, at the age of 
eighty-nine years, with the rejnitation of 
being the most learned Roman, or at 
least the most learned critic, of his time. 
The number of his writings, c]iit‘fly on 
language, history and philosophy, is stated 
to have amounted to about 500, of wlii(di 
only two have come down to us — a trea- 
tise upon agriculture (/Je Re R\L^tira), in 
three books, which is contaimul in lie' 
coUccliou ^Scriptorts Rd R((stic(r, and 
fragments of a treatise on the Latin Ian 

guage (De lAngua Latijia), vvhidi treats 
princijially of etymology and analogy. 
Good 

at Dort, in 1619 (a vols.), and (by Sprcrip.'l ' 
at Jterliii, in 1820. The fitrmer him Im-cii 

Vards, (iuintilius. (Sec Jlnninius.) 
Vasa, Gustavus. ‘ (See Gustimm J.) 

Vasari, Giori^o, the first writer wli<» 
gave a complete history of all modern 
artists, and also himself a pmctical artist, 
was born at Arezzo, in the grand duchy 
of Tus(»ny, in 1512, and studied iicder 
Luca Signorelli, Michael Angdo Buopa- 
rotti, and Andrea del Sarto. The carui. 



Dfd Ippolito do* Medici, pope Clement 
Vll, and tho dukes Alessandro and Cos- 
mo, successively engaged him in their 
service, after wlijch he determined not to 
enter again into tho service of any prince. 
He was, however, employed by tho sue- 
coeding dukes, by the pof)es, and otiier 
eminent persons, as an orcljitrct and 
painter, in both of wliicJi chanictors, par- 
ticularly in the former, ho obtained groat 
reputation, ahJioiigh as n painter he \v«*xs 
only a skilful imitator of Jllichael An^^clo. 
His principal ])ajiitings arc a Lord’s »Sup- 
per, in the cathedral of Arezzo, and sev- 
eral works in the Palazzo VoccJiio, in 
Florence, and in the Vatican in Rome, 
lie lias himself given us an yrcoimt of 
his diftere?]t works in I'lnreiicc, Arezzo, 
Venice, Bologna, Rome, &c. His 
VUc de^ put cccellcnti PUlori^ ScuLlo7i ed 
^^rchitdti (first printed in 1^50, and often 
r(^j)ul)lished) is of more intere.>L to tis. it 
is higtily esteemed, botli on account of 
1/10 llicis wliic/i it contain?, aiul for the 
scattcTcd remarks i/i rcganl to the prog- 
ress of the arts. It, howeve r, has fallen 
into ma/iy errors respf-cting the earlier 
rjixsters — a eircumstanc/^ owing to the im- 
jujrfiu'tion of existing a<*C()imt.s ; aiul it 
is al.so guilty of jiartiaUty towards the 
'Tuscan artists. \Ve have also some oth- 
er productions from tiio pe.n of Vasari, 
who i{i< d in Id/ I. 

Vasco n.v (fAiiTA. (i^ce frap:a^) 

Vast: {iUL% Lalin). 'The (ft'enun artists 
gave to every vase, or otlna* utensil, the 
shape best iuia]itci! to its use*, and most 
agreeah/o' to ry(\ »Sometimcs they 
iorik the p:iraIlel<jpij)r(Ion ; in other iii- 
"iaiicf’.?, a s.hapve ej/hcr einailar or slightly 
urvfd, ti> (irevenf the eye from heing in- 
;e('[U,ed !iy /rngh's or <'e;n<ers. Tliese 
rhnpos !iilrtiin<u!y fit tJic same of 

greater \an. ty, notwhh ;tatultiig wh'ieli, its 
pr:riii:.iv(i I’liaracfei* was a/waj s pereefvxxh 
U was only ia tlnavs sahstH^uenf to tile 
{loriiiio ef ilic arts tint du n* simpht con- 

^nnvswere. ucpr.rted, \Vom, and 'die \>yram- 

<jr nn>jnlnr \ ory 

"idi iind [livciolis suhsutiirc'i m;nf} cm- 

^’^oye?l by ihosc wi>oeonhl ixtrorU such 

\ asi’:j wj Vi* livqtieiitiy set I1j> 

uvi-zc/j m ({i(t 5i'.t(i(u' sKinw's. A great 

.■ui/nlH;r ui lia>o boon pro- 

Si rv('<l i<i jtv; A.\y, and offo.r to 

artists mud< is of (he most beautiful forms. 
Of all the works in this department of 
(Grecian ait which have', como down to 
our times, there are none so richly merit- 
ing attention as the ancient viu-rcs in ter- 
m-cotta, 80 long and universally, but im- 
properly, dt^eigiiated os Etruscan^ from 
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the circumstance of tlicir original de- 
scribers (Montihucon, D^mpster^ Oori, 
Passeri, Caylus and D’Ancarvilie) having 
regarded them tts monuments of Etrus- 
can art. But the lact is, that the greater 
number of these vases arc not found in 
Etruria. It is to the sepulchres of Nola, 
of Capua, of Santa Agatha, &c., as well 
as to different cities of Grsecia Magna, 
that wc ore indebted for the largest and 
finest collections. The Athenian tombs 
liave also furnished many ; and Mr. Ham- 
ilton is correct in designating tlicm, as hr* 
lias done in one of bis prefaces, emphat- 
ically Grecian. The tombs or sepulchres 
in which these exquisite vases were com- 
monly found, were situated near tlic 
walls of towns, ordinarily built of brick 
or rough stone, and of just sufficient size 
to admit the body, with some five or six 
vases standing round it, or luing on the 
walls by nails of bronze. The number, size 
and beauty of these vases varied, doubt- 
less, according to the nuik of the party 
inhumed. I'he paintings of these ancient 
(Jrcek vases are extremely interesting, on 
account of the subjects represented, and 
of the beauty of the workmansliip. The 
subjects most frequently to be found are 
sacrifices, processions and representations 
wdiich bear relation to the mysteries of 
Bacclius or Ceres. Tliere are, occasion- 
ally, but not so often, exhibitions of family 
feasts or of public games. Sometimes, 
also, iho mythics of the heroic ages arc 
introduced. Tliey did not sciTe as recep- 
tacles of the ashes, but the most probable 
opinion is, that they'^ were sacred vases 
which had been given to those who w*ero 
initiated into the mysteries of Bacchus 
and Ceres, and were employed at the fes- 
tivals of these divinities. Most of the 
subjects represented have reference to 
iheso mysteries. Some of these vessels 
inny have been distnbiitcd on other sol- 
emn occasions. While the possessor 
were alive, it is probable that they were 
placed ia the Imlls or vestibules of their 
houHicB^ and, after tlieir owners’ death, 
they accompanied them to the tomb, i/i 

ljO%vcr Italy, tho art oC Imittuin*^ th«$iu in 

to jfreat perfeftiion, ns 'iiiaiiy an 
(inibrtunato puraimT lias futfmii „ 

COlIr'Cliuii^ ul tUc»o vat?e.s aro 

in Naples (^briefly Imi insttnctivclv de- 
scribed by Andrew di Gone — ft. Musco 
Motionico, Galleria dei Fdm, Naples, 1835), 
ID London and Paris, in Vienna, Petcra- 
burg, &.C.— See the Introduction i I’jfyude 
des Vases .Attiq^, hy Dubois-Bfaieon- 
neuve (Paris, 1817, foliob and tho aolaU 
treadse Dei Vasi Grecki, oeUe lor Jbnnft < 
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DipirUurOy e dei Mmi e Uso loro in Gen-- the AlHcan and Amencan lan^agea. 
ercde {Palermo, 1823, 4to.). The cele- For his improvements in Russian gram- 
brated W. Tischbein published, in 1791, mar, particularly in i-egard to the struc- 
at Naples, a splendid work, containing tore of the verbs, ho received the order 
drawing of such vases. See also Lan- ofWladimir. No one has written so many 
zi’s De Vasi antichi dipinti volgarmente grammars as he. In 1820, he resum- 
chiamati Etruschi (Florence, 1806). (For ed his former professorship in Halle, 
the Portland or Barberini vase, see the ar- Since that time, he has written on eccle- 


ticle Portland Vase,) 

Vassal (homo Jiadisy vassus, feoffee) ; 
a person who has bound himself to fidel- 
ity and service towards another, especial- 
ly in war, for which he receives the 
promise of protection and the enjoyment 
of ail estate, a rent, office, privilege (out 
of which, in the later period of the feu- 
dal system, a real dominium utile origi- 
nated). The origin of the word is not 
certain. It is not probable that it is de- 
rived from the Gaelic it is more 

probable that it comes from the Arabico- 
Spanish of the tenth century, the expres- 
sion guazil (servant) having been in com- 
mon use in the Moorish dominions in 
Spain, which then possessed a higher civ- 
ilization than the rest of Europe. Tiie 
vassal of the king had again his vassals, 
and the more powerful of these again 
theirs ; hence, in Italy, the degrees of cap- 
itaneiy valvnsiy valvasini, A vassal who 
was bound to sei-ve his lord against eve- 
ly one else in war, was called vassus It- 
^us. (See Feudal Si/stemy and Fil- 
cenage,) 

Vater, John Severin, a philologist and 
theologian, was bom at Altenburg, in 
Saxony, in 1771, and studied at the gym- 
nasium of his native city. In 1789, he 
went to the university of Jena. Gries- 
bach and Paulus were his chief teachers 
in theology. From 1792 to 1794, he 
studied in Halle. In 1795, he received 
permission to lecture, in consequence of 
his works on Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Philosophy. In 1795, he lectured at Je- 
na, and was soon appointed professor ex- 
traordinarins. His chief study was gen- 
eral grammar and Hebrew grammar, in 
the latter of which he has done much 
for the better understanding of the nouns, 
by the preparation of complete para- 
digms. Ip 1799, he was invited to Halle, 
as ordinary professor of Oriental literature 
and theology, and soon after published 
his Inquiries into the Mosaic Writings 
and into Ecclesiastical History. In 1807, 
he undertook the continuation of the Mith- 
ridates, after the death of Adeiung (q. v.l, 
and collected, for several years, materials 
for general philology. In 18(©, he went 
to^ Kc^ni^berg as professor and librarian. 
His philological studies embraced even 


siastical histoiy, the exegesis of the New 
Testament, and the present state of theol- 
ogy. Towards tlie end of his life, he was 
also the editor of the Journal for Preach- 
ers, and of the Archives of Ecclesiastical 
History, as well as the founder and editor 
of the Annals of Domestic Devotion. In 
the midst of these labors, he died of con- 
sumption, in 1826. 

Vathek Billah. (See Caliphy vol. ii, 
page 410.) 

Vatican ; the most extensive palace of 
modern Rome, built upon the Vatican 
hill, from which it has received its name. 
Immense treasures are stored up in it. I^ 
is not a regular building, but contains 
twenty-two court-yards, and, as is gener- 
ally said, 11,000 rooms. Several popes 
have labored on tliis edifice, which was 
not completed until the time of Sixtus V, 
who died in 1590. Here are the cele- 
brated collections of pictures, and the 
museums, in which all the periods of the 
arts have deposited many of tluiir nlo^t 
fierfect productions. Here are the stanze 
(q. V.) of Raphael ; here an? the Sistine 
(q. v.) and Pauline chapels, tin' musco 
Chiaramontiy an<l tlie museo Pio-iUnnen- 
tinoy the appartamento Borgia, the stanza 
dei Papin, (collection of papyrus n)lls) ; 
here is the rich Vatican library (doscrihed 
below) ; herearf* picture's of almost alltli^' 
first masters of that glorious pci iod of 
which Raf>hael is the* chief oruaincui : 
aiifl near it is the gigantic Ht. P<‘lor's. 
The V^alicaii is connected witli the Ih-h 
vedere ((|. v.) and the rasil«* ni‘ Hr, Aje 
gelo. In the V'ntican, the c<inrlav»> 
(q. V.) are liehl for the', oh'ctif jus nt' popes. 
As the popes formerly rt sided here, the 
word Vatican was, and still iU‘r untie- 
queijtly used for the papal giivernment, 
as t!i(i cabinet of Hr. James <»r Ueriiu is 
used for the Englisli or Pni>si;m ao\ei r: 
inent. 

Vatican JAJrrary, In the finest p}:ie<‘ 
that could he found for a library, thi*^ pj'e 
cioiw collection is deposited, wlfich iK nrs 
witness tp the scientific spirit, <jrfondn<"-s 
for magnificence, of many successiv«* 
popes. Lofty and spacious ntoms, adort » 
ed with fresco paintings, antique 
and two beautiful statues, contain i)fe 
simple cases in which the riiiriuscripu> 
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are preserved. The history of this col- 
lection, which has justly been called a 
panoplia^ reaches back to the times of 
Constantine the Great, if we can believe 
the somewhat legendary account of As- 
semanni, in the catalogue of this library 
(BibL AposL VaL Codd* Mas. Cota-- 
hgtJLSy etc. ; Rome, 1756). Nicholas V in- 
creased the collection so much that he 
may be almost considered its second 
founder. Sixtus V highly embellished 
. the exterior of the edifice, and prepar- 
ed the great saloon in which a large 
part of tlie library is now preserved. 
Leo X. devoted himself to Greek ; Pius 
IV, to Oriental manuscripts ; Pius V 
united the archives, which are still inac- 
cessible, with the library ; and Paul V and 
Urban VllI enlarged the accommoda- 
tions, the present of the library of Hei- 
dell)crg ((j. v.) having made greater space 
ne(‘essary. Clement VII added the man- 
uscripts of the library of Urbino ; Alexan- 
der VI JI, 1900, left by the (jueen Chris- 
tina of Sweden ; Benedict XllI, those of 
Ottoboni ; not to mention other acquisi- 
tions and embellishments. The most re- 
cent is the library of count (/icognara. 
Yet this invaluable treasure of manu- 
scripts and old printed works (the ab- 
sence of modern works is to be regret- 
ted) is rendered less useful by a want of 
order, and even of catalogues, which do 
not exist, or are denied to the student. The 
above-mentioned catalogue of Asseinanni 
embraces but a very small part of the 
collection, and is a rarity in the library 
itself, as most of the copies of it were 
Inirnt in J7H(j. For the other parts of the 
bl)rarv, then' an^ only written catalogues ; 
and tin's*' an' ba<lly drawn up ; and the use 
ot‘ tln'in is considered a favor. Moreover, 
tb(' ;nici**nt and not v<Ty liberal rules of 
Cj<‘in('nt XI n and Jnno<*(mt XU I are 
srili enforct'd, and are doubly oppressive 
on ;H*cf>iint of the many holydays. 

<*omplaints of modern travellers, 
among whom tire some of the most 
di'-^tijiifuislH'd men of tin? age, sliow that 
the jirescnl superintendent, Main, enforces 
the |;i\vs in all their rigor, though he has 
shown, if it wi'nj necessary, what treas- 
on's arc' c'ontained in the library, by his 
Srn/dnr, Viler, ntnja CoHcctio e Codd. Va- 
tu'ania edlta (Rome, 4to.). 

\ ATTf'.L, or Watte r., Finer do, an em- 
inc'nt piiblieist, son of a clergyman of 
Neufcbatcl, was bom in l7l4. After 
coinph^tingbis studies, ho wont to Berlin, 
ond atdisequently to Dresden, where he 
was appointed privy counsellor to the 
elector. He diea at Neufchatel, in 1767, 
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in the fifty-third year of his age. He 
owed his early liter^ reputation to his 
Defence of the Philosophy of Leibnitz 
against De Crousaz (1741), and PUcea di- 
verses de Morale et (TAmusement (Paris, 

, 1746). His great work was published at 
Neufchatel, under the title of Droits des 
Gensy ouPrindpea delaLoinaturelle ( 1758). 
It was translated into most modem lan- 
guages ; into English, under the title of the 
Law of Nations, or Principles of the Law 
of Nature, applied to the Conduct and Af- 
fairs of Nations and Sovereims (1760, 4to., 
and 1793, 8vo..). In generiu, Vattel takes 
the celebrated Wolf for his ^Ide, but 
differed from him in some points, in re- 
lation to which he published, in 1762, 
Questions aur le Droit naturel. 

Vauban, Sebastian le Prestre, seigneur 
de, marshal of France, and the greatest 
engineer which that country has produced, 
descended of an ancient and noble fam- 
ly of Nivernois, was born 1633, and early 
entered the army, where his uncommon 
talents and genius for fortification soon be- 
came known, and were signally displayed 
in various successive sieges. He rose 
to the highest militaiy rank by his merit 
and services, and was made governor of 
tlie citadel of Lisle, in 1G68, and com- 
missioner-general of fortifications in 1678. 
He took Luxemburg in 1684, and was 
present, in 1688, at the siege and capture 
of Philipsburg, Manheim and FrankendisJ, 
under the dauphin. He was made mar- 
shal of France in 1703, and died at Paris, 
1707, aged seventy-four. As an engineer, 
he carried the art of fortifying, attacking 
and defending towns to a degree of per- 
fection unknown before his time. He 
fortified above three hundred ancient cita- 
dels, elected thirty-three new ones, had 
the principal management and direction 
of fifty-three sieges, and was present at 
a Imndrcd and forty-three engagements. 
His works consist of a treatise entitled 
La Dixme Royale (1704, 4to. and 12ino.), 
and a vast collection of manuscripts, in 
twelve volumes, which he calls Mes Oisi- 
veUa^ containing his ideas, reflections and 
projects for the advantage of France. The 
following works have also beep published 
either Jjjl^er his name or from Ills ideas: 
Mani^^rde forti/ier par M. de Vauban^ 
mist en Ordre par le Chevalier de Ccttnbrai 
(1689 and 16%) ; Ulnginieur jFVancai9(by 
Herben) ; De VJHiaque et de laDi/ense des 
Plaves^ suivant le ^aUme de M. Vaiuban 
(1736); Sur la loriificationf par M 
rauban{l74S). 

Vaublanc-Vivnnot, Vincent 
count de, bom in 1756, enters tlb^ 
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on leaving the military school, and, in 
1791, was appointed deputy to the legis- 
lative assembly, where he became a dis- 
tinguished advocate of the royal cause ; 
cxjnsured, vehemently, the despotism of 
the municipalities, and spoke in favor of 
the clergy who had refused to take tlio 
oaths. He was appointed president of 
the assembly, and opposed the motion to 
sequester the property of emip*ants, with- 
out exempting women or cliildren. His 
speech on this subject was received witli 
cries of abuse, and even with menaces. 
The powers assumed by the popular 
clubs were arraigned by him, and lie ob- 
tained a decree of accusation against Ma- 
rat. He was not elected a member of the 
convention, and, though proscribed, he had 
the good fortune to escape the guillotine. 
At the time of the movement of the sec- 
tions of Paris against the convention, he 
was president of the section Poissoniere, 
and, on the 17th of October, was con- 
demned to death for contumacy. Two 
days before liis condemnation, he was 
chosen deputy for the department of the 
Seine and the Marne to the council of 
live hundred. The sentence of condem- 
nation against him was annulled ; and on 
the second of September, 1796, he mounted 
tlie tribune to take the oath of hatred to 
royalty. On the 18th Fructidor, he was 
[)roscribcd, and condemned to be sent out 
of France; but he escaped into Italy, 
whence he was recalled after the 18th of 
Ijrurnaire. In 1800, the conservative 
senate jiroclaiined him a member of tlie 
legislative l)ody. In 1805, he was raised 
uj the dignity of count, and commundant 
of the legion of honor, and apjrointed 
prefect of the Moselle. On the restora- 
tion, he was named rniniator of tlio intr;- 
rior, and displayed extraordinaiy activity 
and talent. During his miministraliozi, 
the institute received its ikjw organiza- 
tion. M. do Vaubliinc was succot'ded in 
the home department by M. Laiid% and, 
on lliis occasion, was named minister ol* 
state and member of the privy council. 
He was afterwards chosen member <d’ 
ilie chamber of deputies, in which, r.s 
in the ministry, bo deserted his former 
liberal prineipleH. ||||| 

VJ^U(; ANSON, Jacquc>>, a Fre-ric^necha- 
nician, born at T^yons, died at Paris in 
1782f has acquit ed celebrity by Jus in- 
genious automata. These are "a brazen 
duck, whicli performs^ all the motions of a 
living duck, swallows the food put before 
it, and passes it in a regular manner ; a 
ProvetiQal piper, and a flute-player. The 
last mentioned is a figure as large as life, 


seated upon a pedestal, which contoiiw 
bellows, by means of which wind is 
driven to different parts of the machine in 
such a manner as to move the lips and 
fingers of the statue. Vaucanson exhib- 
ited this automaton at Paris in 1738, and 
explained the mechanism of it in a 
pamphlet — Le Mdcanisme du Fluteur Au- 
tomate, par Vaucanson (Paris, 17«‘18J. Vau- 
causon was afterwards appointed ny car- 
dinal Fleury inspector of the silk manu- 
factures, and introduced some improve- 
ments in the throwing mills. 

Vaucluse (vallis clausa); a small vil- 
lage, six leagues east of Avignon (q. v.), in 
France. This small place gives its name 
to a department. (See Departments.) 
Near Vaucluse, the river Sorgiu; rises be- 
tween rocks, falls as it comes out of the 
rocks, and, after having formoz! several 
beautiful cascades, runs about ten miles 
through a romantic country, and enters 
the Rhone near Avignon. Here Petrarch 
lived ; and through him Vaucluse and the 
source of the Sorgue have become fa- 
mous. 

Vaud, Pays np. (See Pays de Vavd.) 

Vaui>evi!.le ; a species of light Frencli 
songs, consisting of several coupleu 
(strophes) of a gay and sometimes satir- 
ical clumu'ter. A vaudeville should have 
an eas}^ and pleasing tuiu;, and the ehi(‘i* 
idea of tlie whole sJiouId be rejieated 
with prop(U‘ variations at ihc^ end of each 
strophe. The little dramatic ])ieces inter- 
spersed with witty songs ad!ii>te(l to well- 
known po})n!ar innrs, vie*., and which 
are peidbrmed at the (h/aire dn I'avdf' 
ville, openc'd in 1791, in*e eallcd n/nu’flifr:- 
vaiidevillr, anil Avltli /i rantltvilh, 

<»r which performer sings oic 

stropheg liiuing rcti.renee to ?}h» part pc?- 
iormcai hy Iiim. Opinioici divhi>,l 
respe*!ting tlie, origin of rh.i svtcd. 9 f ; 
Dictionary of 1 1 aeailemy dta i . ( s it 
Van d*‘ Vlre. a vallc‘V in iNonnandy. ? 
the little n)wn ol' Olive. 

Ilassefin, a j\ornmn poet ol'thc 
eenlurv, is said to huvc' saiirizcd th ‘ fic 
lies of* tlie day in spirilod s!)ng,-. Th. . 
Van de Vire, piihlished as ern ly as !n7 
and rcjiuhlislital in 1821, hy lionis Do)? 
{Vaux detouteslfs yifles), is fjrlinved \ 
have givcm rise to the n;un<* . 

Jt lias also been derived fi‘f>m ran- ' 
tdlle, li song which rutiH throngii :r : 
whole town, from mouth to month. 

Vaitoois. (Hee tValdaises,) 

Vaudoncourt, William de, hornut 
enna, of French parents, in 1772, wa;^> 
educated in Berlin, and, on the breaking 
out of the revolution, entered the French 
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army as lieutenant of volunteers, in 1791* 
After serving with distinction during sev- 
eral campaigns, he was appointed, by gen- 
eral Bonaparte, major of aitilleiy (1797), 
in the army of the Cisalpine republic. 
In 1803 and 1804, he superintended the 
erection of arsenals and public manufac- 
tories of arms for the republic ; in 1805, 
assumed the supervision of the artillery 
school at Pavia, and, at the same time, 
served under Mass^na as commander of 
the Italian artilieiy, and director-general 
*of the French park. In 1807, he was 
sent to Ali Pacha to organize his forces, 
and to conduct the operations against the 
Russians in Corfu, Sta. Maura, and tlie 
gulf of Lepimto. In 1809, he was made 
general, and served under Eugene in the 
campaign of 1813, when lie was made 
prisoner. During the hundred days, 
Vaudoncourt commanded the national 
guards of Metz, and, after the restoration, 
being obliged to leave France, retired to 
Munich. In 1831, eager to contribute to 
the independence of Italy, in the service 
of which he had spent eiglitecn years, he 
went to Piedmont, and was appointed 
cominander-in-chief of the constitutional 
Ibrces ; but, on the failure of the enterprise 
(s(*e Piedmontese Revolution)^ he retired to 
^?pain, and occupied hims(‘lf with literary 
j)ursuits. Tiie French invasion of 1833 
obliged him to (|uit that country ; and, 
witlidrawiijg to England, he was finally 
[xn-miitcd to return to France in 1835. 
Am<»ng liis works are Hisloire dts Cam- 
pannes d^hinibal en ItcUie (3 vols., 4to., 
Milan, 1813); Mhnoires pour servir a 
mist or re dc la Cavipagne de Russie en 
I S 13; Ilistoire des Campagnes (TJtalieen 
!SI;J e/ 1814; Histoire de la Guerre dts 
Franrais cri .dllemngne en 1813; IjOtters 
(HI internal political Condition of Spain 
from 1 83 1 to 1 833 ( London, 1 834) ; Histoire 
drs Campagnes de 1814 el 1815 en France 
(ovols., Paris, 183(1) ; and Histoire Poll- 
tit jut el JMilitaire du Prince IJug^ne (3 
s oh.). 

AU i.T. (See Architecture.) 

\ Ai i/n.Nu ; one of the iinest gymnastic 
f'NorciM.‘s, whicli much strengthens the 
auos, alxloiiiinal nmscles, dorsal muscles 
oiil lovv<'r extremities, and imparts more 
than any other gymnastic exer- 

\ AiK^oKMN, Nicholas Louis, an eini- 
nont h'reneh chemist, member of the in- 
and of numerous learned societies, 
w.iH born in Normandy, in 1763. In 
1780, lie went to Paris to continue the 
.study of chemistry and pharmacy, which 
44* 


he had begun at Rouen, and, three years 
after, was engaged by Fourcroy as his 
assistant in his chemical preparations. 
Vauquelin soon became the friend and 
rival of his master, with whom he con- 
tinued to be connected for eight years. 
In 1793, he became a member of the acad- 
emy of sciences, which, with other learn- 
ed societies, was soon after abolished. At 
this time, he went to Melun, where he was 
attached to the military hospital, but was 
recalled to Paris the next year, and ap- 
pointed inspector of the mines. His lec- 
tures on the art of assaymg, delivered by 
order of the government at the mining 
academy in Cleves, procured him the 
place of adjunct professor of chemistry at 
the polyteciinie school. When the insti- 
tute was founded, he was admitted a 
member ; and he was also among the iirst 
to receive the cross of the legion of hon- 
or. Being appointed professor of chem- 
istiy to the college of France on the death 
of Darcet, he resigned his place of in- 
spector of the mines, . and assumed the 
superintendence of the newly-erected 
school of pharmacy. On the death of 
Brogniart, he was appointed, at the nom- 
ination of the institute and of the inspectors 
of studies, to the professorship of chemis- 
try at the Jardin des Plantes. In 1811, he 
succeeded Fourcroy as professor of chem- 
istry to the faculty of medicine, all the 
other candidates having voluntarily with- 
drawn their pretensions in his favor. In 
1833, with Jussieu, Dubois, Lallementand 
others guilty of holding liberal opinions, 
he was dismissed from his place. His only 
separate fiublieation is the Manuel de VEs- 
sayeur (IS12)\ but he is the author of many 
valuable papers in the Annates de Chimie^ 
the Journal des Mines^ the Annates du 
Museum^ &c. He died in 1839. 

Vauquelinite. This mineral occurs 
in extremely minute ciystals, which ap- 
pear to have the form of the regular six- 
sided prism ; fracture uneven ; surfaces 
of the crystals a little curved ; lustre ada- 
mantine, often iaint^ color blackish-green, 
olive-green ; streak siskin-green, often 
inclining to browm ; faintly translucent 
to opaque ; rather brittle ; hardness infe- 
rior to ciilcareous spar; specific gravity 
5.5. Besides occurring in crystals, it is 
found botryoidal, reniform and massive : 
composition generally impalpable ; sur- 
face drusy or rough; fracture imperfect 
and flat conchoidaL Alone before the 
blow-pipe, it intumesees a Uttle, and then . 
fi*oths and melts into a grayish globule, 
giving, at the same rime, some globules 
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of lead. According to Berzelius, it con- 
sists of 


Oxide of lead, G0.87 

Oxide of copper, 10.80 

Chromic acid, 28.33 


It occurs at Bcrezof, in Siberia, along with 
chromate of lead ; and is also said to ex- 
ist in Brazil. 

Vaux, Nicholas, first lord Vaiix, was 
the son of sir William Vaiix, mid receiv- 
ed the honor of knighthood for his gal- 
lantry at the battle of Stoke, in 1487. lie 
ranked high in the favor of Henry VIII, 
who carried him with him into France, 
where he was present at the celebrated 
meeting between that king and the 
l^Vench monarch in the “ field of clotli 
of gold,” and was afterwards ennobled. 
His death took place in 1530. — His son, 
Thomas lord Vaux^ who inherited tin* 
talents and valor of his father, and suc- 
ceeded him iu the esteem of his prince, 
was born in 1510. He attended Henry 
on his second French expedition, and was 
made governor of Jersey, \vilh tiie collar 
of the order of the Balli. J^ike many of 
the young nobility of the ago, he joinerl the 
cultivation of poetry to the study of mar- 
tial exercises ; and several of liis poetic ef- 
fusions are yet to be found in the I’aradyso 
of daintie Dcv’^)'C(?s,of which his Aged liOv- 
eFs Renunciation of Love, and the. Assault 
of Cupid, have been much atimirod. liis 
death took place soon after the accc^^iioa 
of Mary to the throne. 

Vauxha.ll Gardcxs. 'This elegant 
place of summer resort is situated nt'or 
the Thames, in the parisii of Jvainheth, 
about a mile and a Jialf from Wcstiniii- 
ster bridge, and is douoiniiiated iVoin the 
manor of Vauxhall. There is no certain 
account of the time wdieii tjiesc^ prernis** • 
were first opened for the enUirtainnioiic 
of' the pnbiic; but the Spring gardcnH at 
Vauxhall are mentioned in the Spe(‘rator 
as a place of great resort. It was fi)rinr r- 
ly little more than a tea-garden, eiilivt'ned 
with instrumeiiUd music, but so niucli 
frequented, -that the proprietor was en- 
couraged to augment tlic attraction by the 
introduction of vocal music. These gar- 
dens are beautiful and extensive, and con- 
tain a variety of walks ; when open for 
public amusement, they are iiluminaled 
with variegated lamps, and embellished 
with transparent devices. Tht? different 
boxes and apartments are adorned with 
paintings, many of which ar(3 executed 
l>v Hogarth and Haymaif. The latter has 
efiosen his subjects from Shakspeare. 
Iii bad weather, the musical performance 


is in the rotunda, seventy feet in diame* 
ter. The roof is so contrived, that 
sounds never vibrate under it ; and thus 
music is heard to great advantage. 

Vector, or Radius Vector, in astron^ 
omy, is a line supposed to be drawn 
from any planet moving round a centre, 
or the focus of an ellipse, to tliat centre, 
or focus. It is se called, because it is 
that Hue by which the planet seems to bo 
carried round its centre, and with which 
it describes areas proportional to the 
limes. 

Vedas. (See Indian IMeraiurey voL vi, 
page 563.) 

Vedette ; a sentinel on horseback. 
The word is derived from the Italian re- 
(iHta (from vederCj to see), and signifies, 
originally, a watch-tower. It is also used, 
sometimes, for sentinels on foot, forming 
the extrorno point in tluj line of out- 
posts. They are often placed in pairs, in 
such a way t}u»t the field of vision of one 
intersects that of the other. 

Veerinu. (See Ship,) 

Vega (r^pauish for valley) ; the name 
of nuHu rous places in coimtries where 
tlie Hi>anis]i laiignago is spoken. 

W.GA, Don Lope F<‘lix de Vega Car- 
juo, genc^rally called Lope de V<iga, is 
4icscril)('d under hope de Vega. (Sec also 
Garcilaso.) 

Vega, (jcorge, baron de, an Austrian 
ofliciT of artillery, horn at Hagoritz, in 
("amioia, in 1754. lie studit^d at tlie col- 
lege ot‘ Lay hacli, where he. made a rapid 
progn in mathematics, Bering a{)poiiue«l 
an I'ugiue T in (Airniolu, aiid art(*rwiu*d.s 
in Uungury, luj beciune known ;us a man 
of talent in his profession, and was pat- 
ronised by llui emperor Jexs^ph 11. !!*• 

in srvend campaigns against tie 
]'ren«’l», ant!, Iiaving distinguisl)t*d him- 
self on many' «)reasio»is, I'sjxadally in 
17nt>, v,:is ma«i(3 a major, a.nd aficTwards 
a lieutenani-cr)]oiK*l, knight t f tin* ordtn 
of Maria 4’he^e^a, and :i hriroit of tia 
empin?. His death took p)ac#' in I^ep 
temher, lb) was a member c»i* th<' 

acaticmies ttf Ixdftingen, kh^furt, Berlin, 
mal several others, atul was considered a., 
a distinguished mathc^matician. He pub 
lislicil a (h)urse t>f Mcitbeinaties for tht* 
ifso of tl.e Artillery of the Imperial Ar 
my (Vienna, 17H{> — 1800,4 vols., 4lo. ; 
edit., 1802, folio) ; a Loguritluno-frigotiT» • 
metrical Manual (Leipsic, 1703, 4to.}; a 
Completo Collection ofgrnnfl Lomirithm<t 
trigonometrical Tables (1704, folio); an 
Introduction to Chronology (Vienilu. 

8vnd: luid a Natural System f.f 
Mea.'iures, Weights ajid Coins (1803, 4to.). 
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Vegetable Chemistrt. The princi- 
ples of which vegetables are composed, 
if we pursue their analysis as far os our 
means have hitherto allowed, are chiefly 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. Nitrogen 
is a constilueiit. principle of several, but it 
is only present in small quaiiiity. Potash, 
soda, lime, magnesia, silex, alumine, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, iron, manganese and 
muriatic acid occur occasionally in plants, 
though in small and very variable pro- 
. poitions. Every distinct compound which 
exists already formed in plants, and which 
is capable of separation without suffering 
decomposition, is called a proximate^ or 
immediaic principle^ of vegetables. Thus 
sugar, starch and gum are proximate 
j)rinciples. Opium, though obtained from 
a plant, is not a proximate principle, but 
consists of several proximate principles, 
mixed more or less intimately together. 
The proximate princif)lcs of vegetables 
an; soineiiines distributed over the whole 
plant, while in otlirrs t!i€;y are confined 
tf) a j)arti(*ular p'art. The methods by 
which tli(;y are procured are very varia- 
ble. Thus gum exudes spontaneously, 
ajid tl;e saccliarine juice of the maple- 
tree is obtained by incisions made in the 
bark. In some cases, a particidar prin- 
< ipio is mixed with such u variety of 
t>!hj’rs, that a distinct process is ref|uircd 
tor its separation. Of such processes 
consists tlie proxinuilc analysis of vegeta- 
bles. Soi laytimes a substance is sepa- 

ralt'd by jn(Mdiani(‘al means, as in the 
t repnration of starch. On other occa- 
sions, advantagi; is taken of the volatility 
oi'n (•t)nipoiin<l, or of itssolululity in some 
I irticnlar m<‘nstrnum. WJjatever meth- 
od is (Mjiploycd, it slioiild he of such a 
isanirr as to occasion no change in the 
composition of the body to he pix'parcd. 
'fhe rc<iuctiou of tin; proximate princi- 
ples ijjto their simplest parts constitutes 
ilair nUiv.icitc analysis, IJy this means 
die I’uantity of oxygon, carbon and hy- 
drogen pres<'jir in any compound isascer- 
tamed. d'jie nieihod by which this is 
a *eoniplishe<l is, to convert the whole of 
tin* enjoon into carbonic acid, and the 
i)>ihi>i!;en into water, by means of some 
efonpound which contains oxygen in so 
loose a state of combination as to give it 
to thost; elements at a red heat. The 
sehstanco crnpkwed is the peroxide of 
cojqxjr, which, if alone, may be heated to 
whiteness without parting with oxygen; 
whereas it yiekls o5[ygen readiljr to any 
<kmibustible matter with which it is ig- 
nited. It is easy, therefore, by weighing 
it before and alter analysis, to discover 


the precise quantity of oxygen which has 
entered into union with the carbon and 
hydrogen of the substance submitted to 
examination. The constitution of vege- 
table substances is not yet sufficiently 
known to admit of their being classified 
in a purely scientific order. The chief 
data hitherto furnished towards forming 
a systematic arrangement, are derived 
from a remarkable agreement between 
the composition and general properties 
of several vegetable compounds. From 
the ultimate analysis of a considerable 
variety of proximate principles the three 
following conclusions are drawn: 1. a 
vegetable substance is always acid when 
it contains more than a sufficient quantity 
of oxygen for converting all its hydro- 
gen into water ; 2. it is always resinous, 
oily or alcoliolic, &c., when it contains 
less than a sufficient quantity of oxygen 
for combining with the hydrogen; and 
3. it is neither acid nor resinous, but in a 
state analogous to sugar, gum, starch, or 
the woody fibre, when the oxygen and 
hydrogen which it contains are in the 
exact proportion for forming water. 
These laws, indeed, are not rigidly exact, 
not do they include the vegetable prod- 
ucts containing nitrogen. M. Thenard 
Jias divided the proximate principles into 
five classes. The first includes the vege- 
table acids ; the second, vegetable alkalies ; 
the third, those substances which contain 
an excess of hydrogen ; the fourth, those 
the oxygen and hydrogen of which are 
in proportion for forming w’aier ;. and the 
fifth, those bodies which, so far as is 
known, do not belong to either of the 
other divisions. — 1. The vegetable eunda are 
decomposed by a red heat. They are, in 
general, less liable to spontaneous decom- 
]>osition than other vegetable substances. 
They are nearly all decomposed by con- 
centrated hot nitric acid, by which they arc 
converted into carbonic acid and water. 
They are at least twenty-five in number, 
the most important of which are the fol- 
lowing: acetic acid, or vinegar (q. v.J, 
oxalic (q. v.), tartaric (q. v.), citric (q. v.j, 
malic, benzoic (q. v.), gallic (q. v.) boletic, 
inoroxylic (q. v.), meconic •and pectic 
acids. — 2. Under the title of vegetable 
holies are comprehended those prbximate 
principles which are possessed of alkaline 

E roperties. They all consist of carboii, 
ydirogen, oxygen and nitrogen. 1%^ 
are decomposed with facilitjr by nitiw 
acid and by heat ; and aiiunonia is 
one of the products of the desiructiver 
distillation. They never exist in an in« . 
sulated state in the plants which eoiMinf 
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tliein, but are, apparently, in every case, 
combined with an acid, with which they 
form a salt more or less soluble in water. 
These alkalies are, for the most part, 
very; insoluble in water, and of sparing 
solubility in cold alcohol ; but they are 
all readily dissolved by that fluid at a 
boiling temperature, being deposited from 
the solution, commonly in the form of 
crystals, on cooling. Most of the salts 
are far more soluble in water than the 
alkalies themselves, and several of them 
are remarkable for their solubility. As 
the vegetable alkalies agree in several of 
their leading chemical properties, the 
mode of preparing one of them admits 
of being applied, with slight variation, to 
all. The general method is as follows : 
The substance containing the alkaline 
principle is digested, or, more commonly, 
macerated, in a large quantity of water, 
which dissolves the salt, the base of which 
is the vegetable alkali. On adding some 
more powerful salifiable base, such as pot- 
assa or ammonia, or boiling the solution tor 
a few moments with lime or pure magne- 
sia, the vegetable alkali is separated from 
its acid ; and being, in that state, insoluble 
n water, may be collected on a filter, and 
washed. To purify it from certain ole- 
aginous, resinous substances and coloring 
matters, it is mixed with a little animal 
charcoal and dissolved in boiling alcohol. 
This solution is filtered while hot, and 
evaporated to dryness, which affords the 
alkali in a state of perfect purity. Up- 
wards of twenty of these bodies have 
already been investigated. The follow- 
ing are the names of those which are 
the most important : morphia, cinchonia, 
quinia, strychnia, brucia, veratria and san- 
^inaria. (q. v.) — 3. Oils are character- 
ized by a peculiar unctuous feel, by in- 
flammability, and by insolubility in water. 
They are divided into fixed and volatile 
oils, the former of which arc compara- 
tively fixed in the fire, and therefore im- 
part a permanent stain to paper; while 
the latter, owin^ to their volatility, pro- 
duce a stain which disappears by gentle 
heat. (See Otla, and Esstrtlial Oils ,) — 
4. Resins sgpe the inspissated juices of 
* plants, and commonly occur cither pure 
or* in combination with an essential oil. 
They are solid at common temperatures, 
brittle, inodorous and insipid. They are 
non-conductors of electricity, and, when 
rubbed, become negatively electric. They 
jBure generally of a yellow color and semi- 
transparent. They are melted by the 
application of heat, and, by a still higher 
temperature, are decomposed. In dose 


vessels, they yield empyreumatic oil, and 
a large quantity of carbureted hydrogen. 
In the open air, they burn with a yellow 
dame and much smoke, being resolved 
into carbonic acid and water. Resins 
are dissolved by alcohol, ether and the 
essential oils ; and the alcoholic and ethe- 
real solutions are precipitated by water, 
a fluid in which they are quite insoluble. 
Their best solvent is pure potash and 
soda ; and they are soluble in the alkaline 
carbonates by the aid of lieat. The prod- 
uct is, in each case, a soapy compound, 
which is decomposed by an acid. The 
most important are described under their 
respective names, in this work. Alcohol 
(q. v.) is the intoxicating ingredient of all 
spirituous and vinous liquors. It does 
not exist ready formed in plants, but is a 
product of the vinous fermentation. (See 
Fermentation,) Etker (q. v.) is a general 
term applied to several coin]iounds pro- 
duced from the action of acids on alco- 
hol. — 4. Those substances in which iIkj 
oxygen and hydrogen are in the exact 
proportion for forming water, are siis;ar^ 
starchy giim and li^niny all of wide li have 
been described, except the last, liignin 
forms the fibrous structure of vegetable 
sul)stances, and is the most ahundam 
principle in plants. The difVen'nt kinds 
of wood contain about 9(> [)er cent, oi* 
lignin, It is prepared by digesting the 
sawings of any kind of wood siicc«'ssivf‘]\ 
ill alcohol, water and dilute muriatic acid, 
until all the substances solidile in these 
menstrua tire removed. It Ijas iieitlicr 
taste nor odor, undergoes no change b\ 
keeping, and is insoluble in aic.ola)], water 
and the dilute acids. When the wa>odv 
fibre is heated in close vessels, it yie lds a 
large cjuaiitity of impure acetic acid and 
charcoal. It consists of carbon 5 Lid, 
<»xygen 42,7:i, and bydrogen 
Substances not belon^intx; to either ot' Ih- 
preceding!; sections, '^rin^ most im[»nrran; 
of thesi‘ m'o, coloring niaUer, lannin, veijrr- 
table ulbunifai, gluti^n, yeast, asparagfu, 
caffein, catbartin, piperin, bitter priiaopl^'. 
and extractive matter. 

Fhe Chemical Phenomena of Cirmina 
Hon and Vegetation, (^’ennination is rip* 
process by which a new plant originate- 
from seed. A seed consists ess<‘iiri;i})\ 
of two parts — the germ of the future plant, 
endowed with a princi])le of vitality, anti 
the cotyledons, or seed-lobes, both of 
which are enveloped in a cornmou 
cring of cuticle. In the germ, two part- 
—the radicle and the plumule — may h< « 
distinguished, the former of which is des 
lined to descend into the earth and co 4 i~ 
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stitute the root, tho latter to rise into the 
air and form tlie stem of the plant. The 
' 'Niffice of the seed-lobes is to afford nour- 
ishment to the young plant, until its 
organization is so far advanced, that it 
may draw materials for its growth from 
extraneous sources. For this reason, 
seeds are composed of highly nutritious 
ingredients. The chief constituent of 
most of them is starch, in addition to 
which they frequently contain gluten, 
^ gum, vegetable albumen or curd, and 
sugar. The conditions necessary to ger- 
mination are three-fold, viz. moisture, a 
certain teinj>eraturc, and the presence of 
oxygen gas. The necessity of moisture 
to this process has been proved by ex- 
tensive observation. A certain degree of 
warmth is not less essential. Germina- 
tion cannot take place at Fahr. ; and 
a strong heat, such as that of boiling 
water, prevents it altogether, by depriving 
the genu of the vital principle. The most 
ikvorahle temi)erature ranges from GO® 
to yO®, the precise degree varying with 
tlic nature of the plant — a circumstance 
that accounts lor tho diflerence in the 
season of tlio year at which different 
seeds begin to germinate?. The presence 
nf air is indispeiisa])le for tho germination 
of seeds ; hut tin? influence of light, 
wdiicli is so favorable to all the subsequent 
stages of vegetation, is injurious to the 
process of germination. The 0])eratioii 
malting barley, in which the grain is 
made to germinai*' by exposure to warmth, 
air and Jjumidity, aflbrds the best means 
of studying the plienomcna of germina- 
fion. hi |>r('paniig malt, the grain passes 
lhrt>ugh four stages, called slcepinfr^ couch- 
’ Jl()nn 7 t<r ai u I hiln-dri/ing. In the 
it is sl(>ep{‘d in water fiu* ahont two days, 
whi n it absorbs moisture, softens, and 
swells eoiisiderabiy. It is tlien r<;irioved 
Jo the conch frajni% where it is laid in 
licaps, thirly imdies in depth, from twen- 
IV -six to Hiirty hours. Jn this situation, 

I be- grain lu’cnmes warm, and acquires a 
<ie;pos’tion to germinate; hut as the tem- 
{MMJitnre, in such large heaps, would rise 
\crv miequally, and gormiiuUion coiise- 
oncntlv be rapid in some portions and 
!ou in oiluTs, tilt? process of flooring is 
employed. 'I'ltis consists in laying the 
-ram in strata a iew inclies thick, on 
large, airy, but sliaded floors, where it re- 
mains for ahoul twelve or fourteen days, 
tiiUil gtTmiriafion has advanced to the- 
extent desired by tho maltster. During 
this interval, tho grain is frequently turned, 
in order that the temperature of the 
wlKile mass may be uniform. As soon 


as saccharine matter is freely developed, 
germination must be arrested; since, 
otherwise, being taken up as nutriment 
for the young plant, it would speedily 
disappear. Accordingly, the grain is 
removed to the kiln, where it is exposed 
to a temperature gradually rising from 
100® to 160®, or rather higher ; the object 
being first to dry the grain completely, 
and then to provide against any recurrence 
of germination, by destroying the vitality 
of the plant. The difference between 
malted and unmalted barley is readily 
perceived by tlie taste; but it will be 
more correctly appreciated by inspecting 
the result of a comparative analysis of 
the two. 

In 100 of In ICO uf 
Barley. Malt. 


Resin, 1 1 

Gum, 4 15 

Sugar, 5 15 

Gluten, 3 1 

Starch, 32 56 

Ilordein, 55 ..... 12 


It hence appeal’s, that, during germina- 
tion, the hordein is converted into starch, 
giirn and sugar; so that, from on insol- 
uble material, which could not, in that 
slate, be applied to the uses of the young 
plant, two soluble and highly nutritious 
principles result, which, by being dissolv- 
ed in water, are readily absorbed by the 
radicle. In the growth of planlSy a strik- 
ing analogy to that of animals is noticea- 
ble. The root serves the purpose of a 
stomach, by imbibing nutritious juices 
from the soil, and thus supplying the plant 
with materials for its growth. The sap, 
or circulating fluid, composed of water, 
holding in solution saline, extractive, muci- 
laginous, saccharine, and other substances, 
rises upwards through the wood in a 
distinct system of lubes, called the com- 
mon vessels, which corresjiond in their 
office to the lacteals and pulmonary arte- 
ries of animals, and are distributed in 
minute ramifications over the surflice of 
the leaves. In its passage through this 
organ, which may be termed the lungs of 
plants, the sap is fully exposed to the 
agency of light and air, experiences a 
change, by which it is more fully adapted 
to the wants of the vegetable economy, 
and then descends through the inner layer 
of the bark in another system of tubes, 
called the pi-oper vessels, yielding, in its 
course, all the juices and principles pecu- 
liar to the plant. Plants absorb cmroonic 
acid from the air, under liiertain circum- 
stances, and emit oxygen in return. 
When a healthy plant, the roots of whicii 
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are supplied with proper nourishment, is 
exposed to the direct solar beams in a 
given quantity of atmospheric air, the car- 
bonic acid, after a certain interval, is re- 
moved, and an equal volume of oxygen 
is substituted for it. If a fresh portion of 
carbonic acid is supplied, the same result 
will ensue. But this change only takes 
place in the sunshine : in the dark, an op- 
posite effect takes place ; oxygen disap- 
pears, and carbonic acid is evolved. In 
the dark, therefore, vegetables deteriorate 
rather than purify the air, producing the 
same effect as the resj)iration of animals. 
Plants appear to derive a large propor- 
tion of their carbon from the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere. Light is neces- 
sary to the color of plants. TJie green 
color of the leaves is not developed, ex- 
cept when they are in a situation to ab- 
sorb carbonic acid, and give out oxygen. 
With respect to the food of j^lants, the 
chief source from which plants derive 
the materials for their growth, is the soil. 
However various the composition of the 
soil, it consists, essentially, of two parts, 
so far as its solid constituents are con- 
cerned. One is a certain quantity of 
earthy matters, such as siliceous earth, 
clay, lime, and sometimes magnesia ; ami 
the other is formed from the remains of 
animal and vegetable substances, which, 
when mixed with the former, constitute 
common mould. A mixture of tliis kind, 
moistened by rain, affords the projier 
nourishment of plants. The water, per- 
colating through the mould, dissolves the 
soluble salts with which it c.omes in con- 
tact, together with tlic gaseous, extrac- 
tive, and other mattei*s, wliich are ibrniod 
during the decomposition of the animal 
and vegetable remains. In this slate, it is 
readily absorbed by the roots, and con- 
veyetl as sap to the leaves, when^ it un- 
dergoes a process of assimilation. Jhit, 
though this is the natural procf'ss by vvhieh 
plants obtain the greater jiart ol‘ tlieir 
nourishment, and without which they do 
not arrive at perfect maturity, they may 
live, grow, and even increase in weight, 
Avhen wholly deprived of nutrition from 
tliis sourcQ. Thus it is well known, that 
many plants ^ow when merely suspend- 
ed in the air. Without water, plants 
speedily wither and die. It gives the soft 
])arts that degree of succulence, necessary 
loi the performance of their functions ; it 
affords two elements, oxygen and hydro- 
gen, which, either as water, or uinler 
some other form, arc contHined in all vege- 
table products ; and lastly, the roots ab- 
sorb from the soil those substances only 


which are dissolved or suspended in 
water. So carefully, indeed, has nature 
provided against the chance of deffcienc 
moisture, that the leaves are endowed 
with a property both of absorbing aqueous 
vapor directly from the atmosphere, and 
of lowering their temperature during the 
night by radiation, so as to cause a depo- 
sition of dew upon their surface, in con- 
sequence of which, during the driest 
seasons, and in the warmest climates, 
they frequently continue to convey this 
fluid to the plant, when it can no longer 
be obtained in sufficient quantity from the 
soil. But, necessary as is this fluid to 
vegetable life, it cannot yield to plants a 
principle which it does not possess. Tlie 
carbonaceous matter which accumulates 
in plants, under the circumstances above 
alluded to, may with certainty be attrib- 
uted to the atmosphere, since we know 
that carbonic acid exists there, and that 
growing vegetables have the projierty of 
taking carbon from that gtis Wlieii 
plants are incinerated, their ashes are 
found to contain saline and earthy mat- 
ters, the elements of wliich, if not the 
compounds themselves, are supposed to 
be derived from the soil. Such, at least, 
is the view deducible from at'curatc? re- 
searches and from chemical ])rincipl(*s. 
Some later experiments, howeveu*, would 
seem to lead to a diftorent coiirliisioii. 
Several kituls of grain, sueh a< I *\rley. 
wheat, rye and oats, in pure ^lo\^ : > <»f 
sulphur, were supplied with nothing hut 
air, light, and distilled water; on ihi‘iiier- 
ating tlie plants thus (n\at<Ml, they 3 i<*]drd 
a greater quantity of saline and earihv 
matters than were, originally |;resi;nt i» 
till; s(!eds. 'Jdieso results may he aerenni 
ed fiir ill two ways, ft may he supposfMl. 
ill llu? jirsf ])la<'e, that the fon iLni niatn t. 
were introdiu'ed aeeideiiTally fnun 
neons soiirees, as by fjiif' partieh-> ot*du-( 
doaling in tin* atmosphere ; nr, 
it mav hi; eone.(‘ived, that t)i(*y svt re d» 
rived tVom the snijilmr, air and > 

with which tin* plants were supplied. f* 
the latter opinion hf* ad«)pti‘d, niu- 
iiifer either tliat The vilal prin<*i]»)»% \\ In*.*!* 
certain!)" controls <’heniical alhniiy in a 
surprising manner, ami dir<‘cts this poVvi * 
in lh«i prodni'tion of n**\v compound - 
fnnn elementary bodies, mav 
convert on«? element into anoilier; orthar 
some of the Ruhstanc»\s su}>pos«Nl li\ 
chemists to ho sirn]>!e, such as oxygen 
and hydrogtm, are compounds, not oi 
two, hut of a variety, of different priiM*'! 
pics. But ns these conjectures are at va 
riance with the facts and principles oi' 
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chemistry, it would appear that some 
error must have been committed in the 
"<»^periments. (For an account of the 
spontaneous changes to which vegetables 
are liable, see the article on Fermenta- 
tion ; see also the article Plants,) 
Vegetables. (See Plants,) 
Vegetation. The wide extension of 
vegetable life furnishes one of the most 
striking examiilcs of the productive power 
of nature. Every climate has its pecu- 
liar vegetation. The coldest countries are 
not entirely destitute of it, and it has been 
thought by naturalists that even perpetual 
snow is the abode of some species of vege- 
tables. Saussure discovered in it a red- 
dish dust, and the navigatoi-s in the arctic 
regions frequently observed in it a red 
coloring matter, supposed to belong to the 
ortler S,g(E, The absence of light does 
not altogether prevent vegetable exist- 
<*nce. Caverns and mines produce cer- 
tain plants, ])rincipally those of the cryp- 
toganious class. A^ast fields of marine 
plants spring from the depths of the 
ocean, especially towards and within the 
tro[)ics. The vine-leaved fucus vegetates 
at tlie depth of two hundred feet. The 
surface* of the Atlantic, in some parts, is 
covered witli masses of floating fuci, 
svliich are supposed by liotaiiists to grow 
at 1 1 10 bottom of the sea, and to be torn 
otf when ripe by tlie motion of the 
wate rs. Extreme lieat is not destructive 
of ^ eg(^tation, provided it be accompanied 
by Jiumidity. Plants grow not only on 
rlic borders, but even in the waters, of hot 
springs, ^rijo gr(\'itest obstacle to vege- 
tation is tli(' absenc(‘ t)f moisture. Those 
'andy tracts wlierc rain seldom or never 
)dls, and wlx're tlie soil is constantly 
iiifttMl about by tlir^ winds, exhibit a 
oiupb'te st(*rilily. The clnnnical nature 
of tin? soil inf]n(‘nc{'s the sizt^ and vigor 
• »1‘ ])lanls, rather than sets limits to their 
cidtivation : common salt, however, dis- 
solved and scattered over the earth, al- 
fuost entiredy prevents their growth. The 
^eal(* ot* atmovspherical heat is what ordi- 
narily fleterrnines tlie character and prog- 
less of v<*g(itation. In the torrid zone, 
tlH'refore, it is only necessary to ascend 
(noimtaiiis to a certain height, to find tlie 
trees, fruits and flowera of the temperate 
/one, and, still highc^r, those of the frigid 
/one. (See Mountains^ and Tempera- 
/arc.) The vegetation which covers the 
sides of mountains, thus forms distinct 
/ones or baixls, each having its peculiar 
vegetable tribes. On the volcano of 
Teneriffe, for example, five of these zones 
liave been distinguished : 1* the region of 


vines ; 3. of laurels ; 3. of pines ; 4» of 
the alpine broom : and, 5. of grasses. In 
the equinoctial regions, where the seasons 
differ little in respect of beat, the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants is regu- 
lated almost entirely by the mean tempe- 
rature of the whole year; but, in the 
temperate zone, this distribution depends 
more upon the mean temperature of the 
summer season. Some plants only re- 
quire a certain degree of heat for a short 
period, while for others a more moderate 
heat is sufficient, if of longer duration.. 
Thus the birch does not put forth leaves 
under a temperature of 53® or 54® ; but 
the pine requires a long rather than a 
warm summer. In Lapland, therefore, 
where the summer, though short, is warm, 
the birch rises nearer the line of perpetu- 
al congelation than the pine ; but in the 
Alps and other high chains in low lati- 
tudes, where the summer is longer, but 
colder, the pine is seen aflci* the birch has 
disappeared. 

The frigid zone contains but few spe- 
cies of plants ; yet of these the vegetation 
in summer is extremely rapid. The ver- 
dure of countries within the |iolar circle 
is confined chiefly to southern aspects, 
and the trees are of diminutive growth. 
Besides mosses and lichens, there exist 
ferns, creeping plants, and some shrubs 
yielding berries. In the high latitudes of 
the northern temperate zone arc the pine 
and the fir, which show their adaptation 
to a cold climate, by retaining their ver- 
dure through the rigors of winter. Ad- 
vancing southward, "we meet successively 
the oak, the elm, the beech, the lime, and 
other forest trees. Several fruit-trees, 
amongst which arc the apple, the pear, 
the cherry, and the plum, grow better in 
the northern half of this zone ; while to 
its more southern parts especially belong 
the more delicate fruits, such as the olive, 
the lemon, the orange and the fig, and, 
amongst trees, the cedar, the cypress and 
the cork. The space comprised between 
the tiiirtieth and the fiftieth parallels of lati- 
tude may be considered as the country of 
the vine and the mulberry. Wheat ex- 
tends 08 far nortb as the sixtietli degree ; 
oats and barley u few degrees jflirther. In 
the southern part of this zone, maize and 
rice are more commonly cultivated. The 
vegetation of the torrid zone is charac- 
terized by a wealth, variety and magnifi- 
cence no where to be found in the other 
regions of the globe. Under the beams 
of a tropical sun, the most juicy firuits 
and the most powerful aromaticB anive 
at perfection : the ground there yields 
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SG^^-can&i the coffee-tree, the palm, the 
bread-tree, the pisang, the baobab, the 
date, the cocoa, the vouilla, the cinna- 
mon, the nutmeg, the pepper, the caiii- 
pbor-tree, &c. The cdw-tree of South 
America yields vegetable milk. There arc 
also various sorts of dye-wood, and seve- 
ral species of com, peculiar to Iiot cli- 
mates ; while the elevated tmets of these 
mgions produce the plants of the tempe- 
rate countries. The vegetable forms near 
the equator are in general more majestic, 
and their coloring more brilliant, tlian in 
higher latitudes. The largest trees are 
adorned with fiowei*s, larger, more beau- 
tiful, and more odoriferous, than those of 
lierbaceoiis plants in our zone. 

The distribulioii of plants cannot be 
explained solely by the iiiiluence of cli- 
mate, or by the distribution of tempera- 
ture ; for it frequently liap]>ens, that simi- 
lar climates arc found in ditlerent ])aits 
of the globe, without identit}^ of produc- 
tion, The climate of the liigh moun- 
tains of the torrid zone is analogous to 
that of the temperate zone; yet Hum- 
boldt did not discover one indigenous 
rose-tree in all South America ; and this 
shrub is entirely wanting in the sou then i 
hemisphere. The genus erica (licuth) is 
peculiar to the old world, not one of the 
lfi7 species known being foiuid in the 
new. On liie other hand, the caclm 
(Indian tig) is confined to the new worhJ. 
According to Iluiiiboldl, lln^ sj)ecies of 
plants at present known amount to 44,000. 
Of these, COOO are cryptogamons. The 
remaining 88,000 plianerogamons plants 
arc thus distril^utcil ; In Europe?, 7000 ; 
temperate regions of Asia, 1500; tropierd 
and insular regions of Asia, 4500; Ali ica, 
8000; temperate regions of America, 
4000; tropical r<?gioiis of America, 18,000 ; 
Pacific islands, 5000. A remarkable; <*ir- 
cumstanco in the distrilnition of ])Iams 
the extreme i-arity of tlic social jilants 
(that is, those which, like tlio hcatli, live 
together, ami cover large tracls ol’ land) 
between the tropics, where they ai\? foiiml 
only on the sea shore and upon elovatcil 
plains. Among tha vegetal)!-. j forms, 
there are some winch bccoim^ more com- 
mon from the equator towards tlie ]joIos, 
as the ferns, the heaths, and the rlioflo- 
dcndroiis; others, on the contrary, in- 
crease from tJie poles towards the equa- 
tor, as the rubiacefh^ tlie euphorhirR^ and 
the leguininous plains ; wdiilc others, such 
as the cruciferci^ the umbell^erre^ &c., 
are most abundant in the toinperate zone, 
and diminish in number towards the 
poles and the equator. Such constant 


relations prevail in respect of vegeta- 
ble forms, that when, upon any point of 
the globe, we know the number of spe-. 
cies belonging to one of the great fami- 
lies, both the whole number of plianc- 
rogamoUwS plants, and the number of spe- 
cies composing the other vegetable fami- 
lies, may be estimated witli considcrablo 
accuracy. It has been a question much 
discussed among pliilosophors, in what 
way the various vegetable tribes were 
originally diffused over the surface of tlie 
earth ; and three difh?veut hypotheses have 
been propost ' Limuuus supposed a 
single primitive cf?nli*c of vegctalion. 
whence all spetues of lilanis Jiave beer; 
gradually dispersed^ over tlie globe J>y 
winds, rivers, currents, animals, A 

secoiul bypoLbosis is, that each species of 
plants originated in a primitive ceiure, of 
which there were several in difrerent jiarts 
of the globe, each being the seat of a [)ar- 
licular number ol* species. TJie third 
hypotiicsis is, that, wherever a .suitable 
cliiiiate existed, there the vegt?:aide tribt.r. 
sprang u}), and that plants of the. same 
species were, frvxrn the first, sprt'atl over 
didoront regions. 

Vegktius Jvk?i'atus, Flavius, the most 
celebrated of the? I'onitm writers mi the. 
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ner (Manff'jifn, l/f-b’, rvn.], 'rh?'; e‘i 
is likewi.-^j included ia li.v c'', 

VmiMC. (Se.e Fftn.) 

VcH, *»n the river Urenr. r.a oiy* (<5 d. 
twelvt; Kirurian <;ifies, whadi xvere e: 
der tliO government of their own • 
vionesy early became involv.ed iu I-# - 
fUhieswkh the inUabitants of the. ne’gi 

boring Komc, vvincli was of a jiain; re 
cent origin. A post near Crrmera, whieb 
tho Fabii were employed to (iotemf, was 
intended to clieek the attacks of the i :* 
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habitants of Veit. A war was the conse- 
quence, in which the Fabii were defeat- 
ed 5 but the Romans were aftermrds victo- 
rious, at the moment when they intended to 
retreat. The siege of Veii ensued (349 — 
358 A. U. C., or 896 B. C.J, and lasted 
ten years, until Camillus, who had been 
appointed dictator, penetrated through a 
mine into the city ; and slaughter and out- 
rage were the punishment of the long re- 
sistance of the people. (Livy v] 19 — ^23.) 
Camillus carried even the statue of Juno, 
the protectress of Veii, to Rome, where a 
temple was erected to her on the Aven- 
tine hill.' Veii was so completely laid 
waste, that, four hundred years later, 
herds ^zed on its ruins (Propertius, iv. 
10, vv.^, 30| ; and in modern times, the 
very site of the ancient city has been a 
subject of much dispute. Liw’s account 
of the distance of Veii from Rome (v, 4) 
seems to agree best with the situation of 
Monte Lupoli, along the Cassian road, in 
the wood of Baccano, the charming situ- 
ation of which reminds the spectator of 
Athena CsBsar established a Roman 
colony at Veii ; but the Goths and Lom- 
bards destroyed it. 

Vein, {^e Blood- Fessdj and Heart.) 

Velasquez, or Don Diego Velasquez 
HE Silva, an eminent Spanish historical 
and portrait painter, was born at Seville 
in 1599. He studied under Herrera and 
Pacheco, and his first efforts were em- 
jiloycd on familiar and domestic subjects, 
until the sight of some of the pictures 
of the Italian masters inspired him with 
loftier ideas. He was in particular charm- 
ed with the coloring of Caravaggio, whom 
fie began to make his model ; and his suc- 
cess in that style equalled his most san- 
!,uiine expectation. Having spent five 
years with Pacheco, he repmred to Ma- 
drid, and obtained the patronage of the 
duke d’Olivarez, who introduced him to 
Philip IV, by whom he wds appointed 
his principal painter (1623). Wnile in 
that situation, Rubens arrived at Madrid, 
and recommended him to spend some 
time in Italy ; which advice he followed, 
and acquired such an improvement in 
taste, correctness, composition and color- 
ing, as placed him at the head of his pro- 
fession. On his return to Spain (1631^ he 
was received with the most Mattering dis- 
tinction ; and he was,somefrinei^ler(l648), 
employed by the king to majke fete lofer of 
Italy, and procure a>a;dleetien of ptenuos 
and sttfeoes. AAsr Idh ntukn tsb 
(16B1]L Vdasqim 
in a 

TlielPismily» wttb ’^nfob fte 1^ 
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much pleased, that he raised bimto tbe 
dignity of a noble (1658). JBs compo- 
sinons are remarkable for their strong ex- 
pression, freedqiii of pencil, and admiiar 
ble tone of coloring. Among bis best 
works are the Agufidor, or Water-carrier, 
now in the palace of Madrid ; the Broth- 
ers of Joseph ; Job ; Moses taken from 
the Nile; Lot and his Dau^ters; the 
Expulsion of the Moors hy Philip III ; 
tvitli man^ portraits and pictures from 
common life. He died in 1660. 

Velasquez be Velasco, Louis Jo^b, 
marquis of Valdeflores, a Spanish histor- 
ical writer, was bom at.Mahiga in 1722, 
and, after coi^leting bis studies, was 
employed by Ferdinand VI to collect 
materials in Spain illustrative of die 
ancient historv of the country. He left 
many materials in manuscript, and pub- 
lished Or^nes de la Poeda Eapanola 
(Malaga, 1754), with some other woiks 
of value. He died in 1772. 

Veld ; a Dutch word, signifying the 
same as the German Feld (English ^field^ 
and appearing in a number of geographi- 
cal names. 

Velde, William van der, called the 
Old, one of a distinguished famify of 
painter^ was hom at Levden in 1610. He 
was originally bred to tne sea, but after- 
wards studied painting, and retained 
enough of his former profession to make 
it the source of his future fame. He be- 
came early distinguished for his excel- 
lence in marine subjects, which induced 
him to go to England with his son, 
both of whom entered into the service of 
Charles II. He is said to have repaid 
this service more gratefblly than patrioti- 
cally, liy conducting the English fleet to 
bum Schelling. He was so much at- 
tached to his ar^ that, in order to be a 
near spectator of sea engagements, he 
faired a light vessel, in which he approach- 
ed both uiends and enemies, in order to 
sketch all the incidents of the action upon 
the spot; and in this manner he is said jo 
have been a spectator of the engagement 
between the duke of Yoih and Opdam, 
and of the memorable feiree daw en- 
gagement between Monk and Dp JRuyter. 
He cfaiefljr painted in black and^whit^ on • 
agrouml so prepmd on canvass, aa to 

S e it the appearance of paper. He 
d at L(^on in 1093. (SeeWal|k&Vi 
JbiMhia*) 
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celebmted paiiiter of Mece«, who, 
however, ‘#aB fior lERirpwMd by his pupil* 
His sutgects were similar to those of his 
ftther, whom he surj^essed ; and, in fact, 
no age, once die revival of art, has pro- 
ducra his equal in his own peculiar line, 
of which Walpole calls him the Raphael* 
He was^ equally with his fiither, a copyist 
of reali^,'and, bv order of the duke of 
Yoifc^ attended the engaroment at Sole- 
bay in a small vessel ; as also the junction 
of the English and French fleets at the 
Noie* The principal performances of 
this admirable artist are chiefly to be 
found in the royal collections and cabi- 
nets of England* He died April 6, 1707, 
in his seventy-fourth year* (See Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes.) 

Velde, Adrian van der, a celebrated 
Dutch landscape painter of the seven- 
teenth century, was bom at Amsterdam, 
in 1639, and died in 1672* He is one of 
the best painters of landscapes. He is al- 
so known for having painted the figures 
and animals in the landscapes of other 
artists, e* g* of his teacher Moucheron, Van 
der Harden, &c. He also painted some 
lame historical pieces. 

Velde, Francis Charles van der, author 
of many historical novels, was bom in 
Breslau, in 1779. He studied law, and 
held a judicial office in his native city, at 
the time of his death, in 1824. He has 
been called the German Walter Scott; but 
the historical element predominates much 
more in his novels than in Scott’s. His 
complete works, with Ws biography, were 
pubnshed at Dr^en in 1824, in 25 vols. 

Veldeck, Henry. (See Minnesingers,) 

Veleda,Velleda ; a German prophet- 
ess in the coimtry of the Bructeri, in the 
first cmtury, much feared by the Romans, 
as she exercised a grc»t influence over 
her countrymen. Her history is enveloped 
in darkness* 

Veliki (Russian for great) is prefixed to 
many geographical names, to distinguish 
certain places from others of the same 
name, which have the epithet malo (little). 

Velino. JSee TemL) 

Velites, in Roman antiquity ; young, 
light foot-foldiers, who fought in fmnt of 
tm? lines, and retreated, if necessaiy, be- 
tween tm members of the first line jAas- 
ttiK). Niqiolemi introduced troopsof this 
name into thb regiments of infantiy ; and 
in the hussar remments of Hunga^lb^ 
abe tfso inen dmsA tdUis* Tba Vrmch 
soKMtieoee edl a skimMi It wtUatUnu 
VELnnttm, Paimoohis* (See PtOercu- 
bidA 1 - : 

'IwLiM ;a wtfthiff imteriaLiesmihimg 


fine parcbmenL It is made of calfdtin, 
extended and drawn' to a proper thin- 
ness when gi^n. Parchment is mado 
of sheep-skins in like manner. (See Parch 
menf.) 

Velocipede (in German, Dratsine^ be 
cause invented by a Mr. Drais, in Man 
heim, in 1817) is a vehicle consisting of a 


half a foot wide, resting on two wheels, 
one behind the other* On this an indi- 
vidual sits, as on horseback, so that his 
feet touch the ground. He propels the 
machine by pressing his feet slightly 
against the ground, and keeps his balance 
in the same way. The latter is the prin- 
cipal difficulty of beginners. In front ot 
the saddle is a rest for the arms. Tho 
jfront wheel may be turned at pleasure, so 
as to enable the rider to give any direc- 
tion to the machine. Knight, in England, 
improved it, and received a patent for it. 
On level ground a rider may perform five 
miles in an hour with ease. 

Velocity. (See Mechanics,) 

Velveret ; a species of cottoii velvet. 
(See Velvet.) 

Velvet; a rich kind of stuff, all silk, 
covered on the outside with a close, short, 
fine, soft shag, the other side being a very 
strong, close tissue. The nap or shag, called 
also the velvetings of this stuff, is formed of 
part of the threads of the warp, which the 
workman puts on a long, narrow-chan- 
nelled ruler or needle, which he after- 
wards cuts by drawing a sharp steel tool 
along the chwnel of the ne^le to the 
ends of the warp. Florence, Genoa, and 
some other cities of Italy, are most noted 
for the manufacture of velvet. There are 
cotton velvets manufactured in imitation 
of the silk ones in England. (See Silk,) 

Vena Cava. (See Heart ,) 

Venaissin, Comtat de (county of f 'e- 
naissin ) ; a country of France, hounded 
north by the Drome, east by I^ower Alps, 
south by Mouths-of-the-Rhone, and west 
by the Rhone, which separates it from 
Gard; about twelve leagues in length, and 
seven in breadth. It twes its name frrnii 
VenasguCf the Vendansca or Vendasca of 
the ancients. The popes laid claim to th<^ 
sovereign^ of this county, fit>in the time 
of count Raymond de St Otlles. li’liis 


tm members of the first linej/hxs- of count Raymond de St Otlles. This 
Niqtelecm intKtduoed troopsof this coumiy now belongs to France, and forms 
Into ibib regimants of infantiy ; and part 6r the defiaitment of Vaueluse. 
hussar remments of Hunga^tbere VEzrALrrr op Offices, in France .. 
amenOalM T!mFrmch {See PatdeUe,) 

Vom edl ndtomUk h VEirossLAUs. (See Weneeskm.) 

.hattm, Pat^eokw* (Sae Patercu- ViamiE, a in the western. 

rart of finm theaoeient 

,LiM;awtfthig]mtei^ Poifon (see and Amring its 
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name from the liver Vendee, IB bounded by 
the departments of the Lower Loire^ of the 
!Pwo Sevres and of the Lower Charente^ 
and by the Atlantic ocean. In the begin- 
ning of the revolution of 1789, the inhab- 
itants of this part of the countiy, who 
were attached to the royalist cause, main- 
tained a war against the republican gov- 
ernment, which, had there been more 
concert among the Vendean leaders, or 


had foreign powers employed the oppor- 
tunity judiciously, would have endan- 
wred the existence of the new republic. 
The scene of the war, familiarly called 
Le Bocage (the thicket), lay in three con- 
tiguous departments along the Loire, and 
was well calculated for maintaining a 
partisan warfare. It contains numerous 
small woods and thickets, and is much 
intersected by ditches and small canals. 
The Vendeans wem a simple and igno- 
rant race, attached to old usages, devotedly 
fond of the nobiliw of the province, and 
easily led by the clergy. The immolate 
occasion of the war was the resistance of 
the people to the operation of the con- 
scription laws, in 1793. Cathelineau, a 
wagoner, at the head of 100 of his com- 
rades, having overpowered a small body 
of republican troops, and taken possession 
of their arms, was encouraged to further 
enterprises; and similar risings took place 
at different points, but without a^ gen- 
eral cooperation. A wig-maker, Uastou, 
led the insurants in the department of 
Vendee, and, liaving follen soon after, was 
succeeded by Charette. Stofflet, a game- 
keeper, led another band. The insur- 
gents were at first armed only with scythe, 
ciubs and pikes ; but they soon obtained 
arms, by surprising detachments of the 
republican forces. Their knowledge of 
tlie country, and their excited enthusiasm, 
gave them advantages over their enemies, 
who were chiefly raw troops, and not al- 
ways zealous in the cause of the republic. 
As soon as an enterprise was accom- 
plished, the Vendean peasants immediate- 
ly dispersed to their homes, and assem- 
bled omin at a minute’s warning. The 
young De la Rochejaquelein (q. v.J gained 
Heveral advantages at the head or one of 
the bands. The number of die insurgents 
was gradually increased by the accession 
of emi^nts and royalists from other 
parts of the countxy, and they had be- 
come possessed of remlar anna* The 
convention, therefore, found it neceasaiy * 
to send troops cf die line agidiuit diem. 
June 24, the VendeaM tock and 

now received enctMifagament, \m no 


19th and23dof September(179&), several 
actions took place, of whidh that at Chol- 
let was the most sangukuur, all to the 
disadvant^ of the republican forces. 
But disunion began to prevail among the 
Vendeans. Charette, at the head of his 
followers, separated from the other insur- 
gents, who were now hard pressed by the 
republican forces, and, deceived bv ex- 
pectations of aid in Brittany, took the 


imprudent step of crosgsng to the right 
i- bank of the Loire. They were equdly 
^ disapminted 4n their hopes of assistance 
i from England, which had induced them 

- to approach towards the coast near Av- 
i ranches, and were finally compelled to 
a attempt a retreat over the Loire, after seve- 
s ral bloody engagements. ThOT reached 
bt the river towards the end of December, 
s. but were unable to effect a passage ; and 

- the battle of Savenay (Dec. 24), dfier 
y which the Vendean army was entirely 
i dispersed, concluded the campaign. Tlie 
e war had all along been conducted with 
r mat cruelty, and the fiite of the surviving 

- Vendeans and their fomilies wasdreadfiil. 
a They were dragged in crowds to Nantes, 

- where the monster Carrier, to whom the 
y severe orders of the convention appeared 
1 too mild, and the ordinary modes of exe- 
r cution to# slow, caused them to be 
B drowned in masses (fioyodes). The con- 

- vention now looked upon the war as end- 
1 , ed; but, in the spring of 1794, La Roche- 
r jaquelein (who soon, however, fell) and 
3 Stoffiet assembled new bodies of insur- 

- gents in Vendee, and Charette was at the 

- bead of his forces on the coasL At the 
>, same time, the Cbouans (q. v.) appeared 
i on the right bank of the Loire, in the de- 
3 partments of Morbihan and C6tes du 
r Nord. They pretended the same zeal for 

religion, royalty and the nobility, but did 
not always make common cause with the 
Vendeans, with whom they must not be 
confound^. The events of this campaign 
were not so decisive as those of the pre- 
ceding ; but the obstinacy of the insur- 
gents convinced the convention that Vch- 
3 aee could not be conquered by arms. 
I After the fell of Rpbeqiierre, the insur- 
gents were therefore invited, at the sug- 
3 gestion of Carnot (Dec. 1794]^ to return 
I to their homes, witn pmmises of pardon 
r and oblivion, of the past. In f'enruary, 

- 1795, the deputies of the conventidn, and 
3 some of the Vendean laadbrs, among 
r ‘ wbomweroChaioftewdBapineauiiigreea 
* to the fottpwing co#d)tiQiis<:---frMt; ajM 

I eralanmes^. should beimmtodf ^ 

- deans dioufd acknowledge the «dt#03i#y 
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molested exercise of their religion^ fiee- 
dom ftom military service, aod indemni- 
fication fbrtheir losses ; and Stofilet and 
the Chouans also acced^ to these terms. 
But the peace was of short duration. The 
landing of some thousands of French 
emigrants at Quiberon (q. v.), June 27, 

1795, encouraged the Vendeans to resume 
their arms. Charctte declared, in a mani- 
iesto issued on the occasion, that the re- 
publicans had broken tlie treaty, and men- 
tioned the death of the son of Louis XVI, 
which occurred at about this time, as the 
ground of this accusation. But the expe- 
dition to Quiherou, from which so much 
was expected, was rendered entirely inef- 
fective (July 21) by the activity of general 
Iloche (q. v.), who continued the war in 
Vendee, with great mildness towards the 
inhabitants. He spared no efforts, how- 
ever, to get possession of the persons of 
the leaders. Stofflet was taken Feb. 24, 

1796, and shot at Angers. Charette, who 
was able to collect but few followers, 
wandered about some time, but was finally 
taken in March (23), and shot three days 
afterwards at Nantes. With the death of 
this leader, the three years’ war of the 
Vendee terminated. The other leaders 
soon submitted unconditionally to the re- 
public. Peace and order wens gradually 
restored, and the government treated this 
pjj^ of the countiy with mildness, but not 
whliout mistrust. In the winter of 1799 — 
1800, some symptoms of risings appeared ; 
but the troubles were quieted by prudent 
and vigorous measures. In 1814 and 
1815, some risings took place in favor of 
the Bourbons ; but nothing decisive oc- 
curred. See the rnenioirs of general Au- 
bertin, and those of general Turreau, in 
the collection entitled Mhmires des Mari- 
chaux dt France^ and the Guerreades Ven- 
diens et dea Chouaiia (Paris, 1824 — ^27, 6 
vols.). The memoii^s of madame de la 
Rochejaquelein contain vivid pictures of 
th&swents in Vendee. 

vBffDEMiAiRE. (See Calendar, voi. ii, 
p. 403.) 

VendAme, the Famiet of, is descend- 
ed from the natural children of Henry IV 
and the.b^utiful Gabrielle d’Estr^e, who 
bore him two sons, Cneear and Alexander 
Vendee. Pne of their descendants, was 
lipUjs^ .dhike of Venddme, the celebrated 
^f Ljouis XIV. He was bom in 
l654, qitiriy entered the militaiy service, 
and received, in 1702, the command of 
ftte Frenoh army, in the war of the 
Spanish succesiidQn. * After having dis- 
in l|j#, and 

tbe^ diakb of Bmvundy was 


placed over him ; and the disamement 
of the two commandois caused the de- 
feat of tlie French at Oudenarde(July IL 
1708). Through the influence of cnad- 
amo de Maintenon (q. v.), the most expe- 
rienced generals were displaced if they 
chanced to displease her, and Venddme 
was now recalled ; but when the afiairs 
of Philip Y, in Spain, began to wear a 
threatening aspect, the Spaniards request- 
ed Louis XlY to send them Venddme. 
His arrival chan^d the state of things. 
December 9, 1710, he defeated the Aus- 
trian general Stahremberg at Villaviciosa ; 
and, having re^tablished Philip’s throne, 
lie died in 1712, and was buried in the 
Escurial. His brother Philip was grand 
prior of the order of the knights of Malta, 
in France. He was bom in 1655, served 
in the Spanish war of succession, and 
died in 1724. 

Venerabile, with the Catholics; the 
consecrated host, which, during the reli- 
gious service, is placed in a little box 
called pyx ; at certain other times is put on 
the altar for adoration, or is carried about 
in procession, or publicly borne by a 
priest to a dying person, in Catholic 
countries. 

Venereal Disease. (See SyjphU^s^ 

Veneroni, John ; a native ol Verdun, 
whose proper name was Vi^eron, Hav- 
ing engaged in the profession of an Ital- 
ian master at Paris, he adopted the name 
by which ho is usually designated, that he 
might pass for a native of Florence. He 
published an Italian Grammar and an 
Italian and French Dictionary, and some 
translations of Italian authors ; also th<? 
Dicttannaire Manuel^ en quaire Lan^ues^ 
Frangais^ Italieny Allemand et Russe (Mos 
cow, 1771, 8vo.). The Grammar of Ve- 
neroni is now held in little estimation : hi.^ 
Italian Dictionary has been superseded hv 
that of Alberti. From the dates of hijn 
publications, it appears that he lived iri 
the latter part of the sevcnteentli and tlie 
bemnning of the eighteenth ceiituries. 

Venetian School. (See HcUian Art, 
and Paiiding,) 

Venezuela; arepublic of South Amer 
ica, bounded north and east by the Carib 
bean sea and the Atlantic, south by Brazih 
and west by New Grenada, or Colombia 
Its histoiT, previous to its late separatioi 
fh>m Colombia, has been mven in tlie 
article Cohmbia (see, also, Paex)^ with a 
mom particular account of itsgeograpliy. 
Tlie most remaihabie natural feature ol' 
this countiy is the great river Orinoco. 
The lakes are Maiacaybo and Valencia. 
The nofftibwn it mountainniuk The 
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chain of the Andes traverses the whole 
country, in the direction of its shores. In 
the southern parts, on the Orinoco and its 
branches, are immense plains. The cli* 
mate in ^e plains, or uanaa (see lAanoSj 
and IAa!MTos\ is hot, and, in some parts, 
unhealthy. The productions ore sumr, 
cof^e, indigo, cotton and tobacco. The 
plains on the Orinoco fumistf extensive 
pastures, which feed numerous herds of 
cattle. 

Vewi, Sancte Spiritus (Come, Holy 
iS^'rdJ ; the name given to a mass, cele- 
bratea by Catholics, to invoke the assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost. It was cele- 
brated in France at the opening of the 
sessions of the two chambers, out was 
abolished in 1830, soon after the revolu- 
tion of that year. 

Venice (in Italian, Venezia). When 
the Visigoths (q. v.), the Huns (under At- 
tila, 452) and the Lombards (5w) poured 
into the Roman empire, and particularly 
into Upper Italy, which, even in the times 
of ancient Rome, was called VenetiOf 
many of the poorer inhabitants took 
refuge on the islands in the lagoons of the 
Adriatic sea, particularly in the island of 
Rialto, which had already been some- 
what built upon by the Paduans for com- 
mercial purposes. These emigrants es- 
tablished here a small democratic repub- 
lic, under magistrates called tribunes. In 
697 A. D., the islands elected their first 
dtiXy or doge (q. vj, in the person of Pao- 
lijcci Ana^sto. The doge had the exec- 
utive, the people the le^lative, the tri- 
bunes, or nobility, the judiciary power. 
The seat of government was afterwards 
in Malamacco, and, in 737, in Rialto, 
where, in a short period, a populous city 
ai*ose out of the sea. This was the rao^ 
em Venice, which soon became powerful 
by commerce and navimdon, and ruled 
over the Adriatic sea. Commercial priv- 
ileges in Rome and Constantinople pro- 
moted its prosperity, and the city was not 
long satisfied with the possession of the 
lagoon islands and the neighboring coasts, 
but made conquests in Istria and Dalma- 
tia. As early as the Wars with the Sara- 
cens, in the ninth century, the Venetians 
liad become skilled in maritime warfiure, 
by their struggles with pirates ; and for 
this reason the cities of DabnatU pm 
themselves under their protectioD, sba^ 
thev6ar967. Venice 
by the eniaadmb mi bedoM 
nohest, but also the most |K»wi^r ^ 
of Lombard, in whidb(d»a imasiitmM 
all the East wemoolMBMA Buithelil^ 
tocracy already strove iO oiqmss the 


pie, and the doge endeavored to increase 
nis power; hence repeated insurreetioiis 
of the people. At length, alter the assss- 
«rination or the thirty-eighth doge, VitaG 
Michieli, in 117$^ the constitution was so 
changed that the arbitrary power of tbe 
doge was limited, and the supremeaii- 
thority was given to a numerous assemb^ 
of nooilif and strict laws were ma^ to 
keep them within bounds. Under this lim^ 
ited aristocracy, the laws and government 
were improved. Manners became milder, 
and the arts began to flourish.^ The com- 
mercial power of the republic received 
its greatest extension under the dom Enrin 
CO Dandolo. This distinguished states- 
man and ^neral, in the crusade under- 
taken by the Venetians, French and oth- 
ers, took Constantinople in 1202, at the 
head of a Venetian fleet, and acquired 
for the republic the possession of Can^a 
(q. V.) and several Ionian islands, and oth- 
ers in the Archipelago. But after the 
restoration of the Byzantine empire (q*v.),. 
in 1261, the East India trade passed m>m 
Constantinople to Alexandria; and the 
Genoese, who had greatly assisted in the 
destruction of the Latin empire, posseased 
themselves of the commerce in the JEb- 
zantine empire, which bad been in the 
bands of the Venetians* In 1297, the 
doge Gradenlgo introduced hereditaiy 
aristocracy, since the ancient great college 
of nobles, who shared the government 
with the doge, and were electra annually, 
declared themselves a permanent body of 
heredity aristocrats (conmting of the no- 
ble families, whose names were entered .in 
the <<goIden book”). At the same time, 
the establishment of the foarful council 
of the Ten must be considered as one of 
the causes which finally brought on the 
ruin of Venice. In the mean time, the 
republic extended her possessions more 
and more widely on the continent, partic- 
ularly after her rival, the republic 
noa, had been oblig^ to yield, in 
after a struggle of 130 years fiw supric^ 
acy in LoniMur^. Vieraza, Verona, Bas- 
sano, Fehre, Belluno and Pgdua, with 
their t^ritories, came under the power of 
Venice in 1403, Friuli in 143^ Brescia, 
Bergamo sM €hrem4 in 1438, and the 
islands of Zgnte mid Cefalonia, in 1482^ 
At last, Ihewifoof jlaiMB, the last.fciiijg 

of OypriMs CMmilkia 

Myt edited 

nmve n^blia in 148lh Tkn MMa af 
Veniee, at that time, ibeamkMt 
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enk Towai-ds the end of the fifteenth 
century, Venice was rich, powerful, hon- 
ored, comprising the most civilized peo- 
ple on eanb, aim devoted to the arts and 
sciences. But her political wisdom de- 
generated into a petty prudence and cun- 
ning. ' A grand inquisitor was necessaiy 
for the preservation of the republic. Cir- 
cumstances also hwpeoed, which no pru- 
dence could avert. The Portugese discov- 
ered the way by sea to the East Indies in 
1496, and Venice entirely lost the commerce 
of the Indies by the way of Alexandria : 
the Turks had become masters of Con- 
stantinople, and oveipowered all which 
stood in their way ; they conouered, by 
degrees, all the possessions of Venice in 
the Archipelago and in the Morea, and even 
Albania and Negropont. But the re- 
public saved herself, by skilfui negotia- 
tions, from the danger with which the 
league of Cambray (q. v.) threatened her 
in IfiW. This war, however, bad much 
impaired her power. The Turks tore Cy- 
prus from Venice in 1571, and, after a 
struggle of twenty-four years, Candia al- 
so, in 1699 ; but some fortresses on this 
island held out till 1715. The possession 
of the Morea, which had been recon- 
quered in 1699, was required to be given 
up by the peace of Pasaarowitz, in 1718 ; 
yet the republic succeeded in preserving 
Corfu and Dalmatia. From this time, 
Venice no longer took part in the great 
political events, and was satisfied with 
preserving her antiquated constitution and 
her territo^, which yet contained thret^ 
millions of inhabitants. Thus she sue-’ 
ceeded, by treaties with the Barbary pow- 
ers, in 1763, in securing the inviolability 
of her flag, and established her r^lits of 
-sovereignty a^inst Rome in 1767 and 
1769. But in the French revolutionary 
war, she became, in 1797, a victim to the 
French power* She excited a general 
insurrecdon on the terra Jirma^ at the mo- 
ment wfam Bonaparte entered Stiria, and 
the French were attacked in the rear ; but 
Austria concluded the preliminaries of 
peace at Leoben, and the republic was 
annihilated. It was npw of no avail to 
change the aristeHmtic constitution into a 
demacMde. Venice was destined iq be 
sa(^riflobd. The peace of Oampo-Formio 
(q* the whole lenitmy east of the 

Adigl^ whh and Cattaro, to 

AiinEriai^ttin^ Adige to the 

CisiMio mmUio a htor period, the 
kiagfitac of Mdyi to whieh, in^SOS; the 
Aiipllriittir ot VjmAiiB imL DUmatia 
was^addnd^jfet.whi^ iriatidoilti the 


ritory, has formed a part of the Lombar- 
do-Yenetian kingdom, belonging to Aus- 
tria. (See Lombardy mdX^fiordo-^- 
neUan Kinffdonu) Istria, however, witli 
some island in tne gulf of Quamaro, wa.s 
added to the lUtof^ (q. v.) of the gov- 
ernment of Trieste, and Dalmatia, with 
the islands belonging to it, to the govern- 
ment of Dalmatia. Into the most interest- 
ing part of the history of Venice — that of 
her domestic jiolitics — our limits will not 
allow us to enter. — ^The chief works re-, 
lating to the history of this republic, which 
is famous also in the annals of the fiin; 
arts, are Tentori’s Saggio suUa Staria di 
Venezia (Venice, 1785 — 90, 12 vote.! ; La 
Beaiime’s Hist, abr^ie de la Rip. de Ve- 
nise (Paris, 1810, 2 vols.); Tentori’s Roc- 
colta cronolog. ragionata di Documenti in- 
editiy die formano la Storia dipiomatica 
della CadtUa della Rep. di Venezia [Au- 
gusta, 1799, 2 vols., 4to.) ; Daru’s Hist, de 
la Ripuhl. de Venise (7 vols., Paris, 1819 ; 
4th ed., 1827). In this work, the statutes 
of the Venetian political inquisition are 
printed for the first time. For an account 
of the constitution of Venice, see, also, 
Lacroix’s Review of the Constitutions ^ 
&c. For a review of the Venetian hii*- 
torians, see Ranke’s Ztir Krttik neuerer 
Geschichtschreiber (Leipsic and Berlin, 
1824); see, also, his P&rsten and VUkty 
von Sud-Exiropa {\lumh.y 1827), and his 
Ueber die Verschwdrung gegen Venedig in 
1618 (Berlin, 1831). 

Venice (Italian, Venezia) y capital of 
the government of Venice, in the Loin 
bardo-Venetian kingdom, once the queen 
of the Adriatic, and yet one of the most 
remarkable cities of Europe. A city of 
this extent, built entirely on small islands 
and having canals instead of streets, boats 
instead of cars, and black gondolas in 
stead of coaches, is unique in its kind. It 
is situated in Ion. 12® 21' E., lat. 45® 

N., and is built, according to some, ojj 
ninety, according to others, on seventy - 
two islands, separated from the continent 
by the lagoons (a wide and shallow arn> 
of the sea|, and connected with each oxlivi 
by 450 bndaes, among which is the mag 
nffleent Rialto, consisting of a single arclu 
187 feet long and 43 wide. The bouses, 
among which are numerous palaces, many 
of themdecayiM,aiid magnificent church 
es, adorned with jprecioiis monuments of 
Mm$ic work, anai|itepdid picture of the 
Venedan a^ool (e. m the eimrch of Sr. 
Miria Sahitd md St CBoriatioi Pa- 

tmitk and al- 

mm sit of diem eMd with their front 
towards the caimb, uriUoh ftfrm wide and 
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lonff passages, whilst the real streets are 
hamly passable for three persons on foot 
abreast. There are foity-one public 
places, indeed, but only the place of St. 
Mark, surrounded by arcades, and orna- 
mented with two high columns, deserves 
the name. Here stands the church of St. 
Mark, an ancient edifice in the Byzantine 
style, ornamented within wifli Oriental 
magnificence. Here, says the legend, 
rests the body of St. Mark the Evangelist, 
which, accoming to tradition, was brougjit 
from Alexandria, in Egy]3t, under the doge 
Giustiniano. In front of the same are the 
antique horses, once the ornament of Con- 
stantinople, lately of Paris, and now again 
of Venice. The former palace of the 
doge, at present the seat of the Austrian 
government, is in the Gothic style. It 
contains the political prisons, or lead rooft 
(ptom6t), and the bridge Sighs (the 
reader will remember Byron’s verses, be- 
ginning, “ I stood, in Venice, on the bridge 
of Sighs”); but the lion’s mouth, with the 
inscription Denunzie Segrete (secret de- 
nunciations), has disappeared. Also the 
library, which has been described b^ its 
superintendent, the abbate Morelli, is in 
this palace. (See Libraries.) The place 
of St, Mark is the only walk of the Ve- 
netians, the place of meeting of foreign- 
ers and adventurers. The arsenal, one 
of the greatest curiosities of the city, is 
on an island, surrounded by high walls 
and towers. It contains every thing 
i^ocessary for fitting out a fleet — good 
docks, well provided magazines, manu- 
factories of cordage and sails, cannon 
iounderics and forges. The stranger is 
yet shown here the richly gilt galley, 
called Bucentaurf in which the doge, from 
the year 1311, was accustomed to go out 
into the sea annually on Ascension day, 
to throw a ring into the water, and thus 
to niai'iy, as it were, the Adriatic, as a 
sign of the power of Venice over that 
soa. Besides tlie patriarchal church, and 
twenty-nine otlier Catholic churches, 
there are here churches of the United 
(r reeks (i\. v.), Armenians and Protestants. 
In the ancient church De’ Frati, a monu- 
ment was erected, in 1837, in honor of 
the famous Canova. (q. v.) Contributions 
were furnished, for this purpose, from 
many parts of Europe,^ bm even from 
America. The Jews itove ;seven qma- 
gc^ies. Among^ the public uutttAttknas 
are tbeConservatorio di in which, 

several hundred girls receive iniMnunt^ 
in and in wfalotki • also, Uie aide* 

hrated artsficM Ire madei 

Ihe eonservatomr of mtti^ wkfa fluids for 


the education of twenty-four pupils, which 
formerly produced excellent performers ; 
the imperial and royal library, the acade- 
my of fine arts, the school of navigation, 
the Armenian coUe^, which prints, at on 
Armenian convent in this place, tlto Ar- 
menian newspaper, which is much read 
in the Levant, &c. The number of 
houses is stated to be 15,000, and that of 
the inhabitants 150,000. The principal 
manufactures are of cloth, linen, suk, 
gold and silver cloths, masks, artificial 
flowers, gold wire, and other woiks in 
gold, soap, wax, theriac, and chemical 
preparations; also copper and brass ware, 
leather, catgut and wire string. Consid- 
erable shipbuilding is carried on* In the 
manufacture of glass, Venice was former- 
ly the teacher of Europe, but at present 
is surpassed by other countries : the tele- 
scopes, spectacles and beads made here, 
however, are justly esteemed.^ On the 
whole, though the manufactures have 
much declined, and the commerce sfill 
more, Venice yet remains one of the 
most important commercial places of the 
Adriatic sea. In 1817, 1050 vesseb, un- 
der the Austrian flag, left this port, and 
3653 entered it, besides 315 fbrei|pi ves- 
sels. The value of the merchandwe im- 
ported was 34,000,000 lire. The port is 
spacious, but the entrance is difficult, on 
account of the shallowness of the chan- 
nels and the constantly fluctuating sand. 
To Venice belong the islands of Giudecca, 
St. Giorgio, St. Helent^ St. Erasmo, II 
Lido di Malamocco, Michele and Mum- 
no. These are mostly inhabited by art- 
ists, manufacturers and mechanics, and 
might be called the suburbs of the cky. 
Here, also, excellent vegetables are raised. 
Formerly, Venice had neither fortifica- 
tions nor garrison, and was strong merely 
by its situation: at present, there are for- ^ 
tifications on the side towards the main- 
land, and a strong garrison defends the 
city. Social life is at present almost ex- 
tinct, and Venice appears like the corpm 
of the former city. It is enlivened only 
by the gayety of the canuval. The the- 
atres are beautiful, but the arts do not 
fliourish. J. Ch.. Mmer has written the 
most, complete yrask on Venice.: — 
MosebiniVi la Oiitit di Vemmoy 

&c..(VeniGe, 181^ 3 volsi, wkhengmv- 
ings); MartaDs’s Jotifttsy Is Fsinw (8 
1834, : willi miqfMi and engmir- 
«bo> Fame 4md 

, (See .jjfoiflffegML) 
Vncrmioos ^ 
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serpents form ebout one fifth or one sixth 
of the whole class of snakesi and are dis- 
tinguished especially by the two long 
poiaon-frngSi which take the place of the 
first or exterior of the three rows of teeth} 
ftnind in the upper jaw of the innocuous 
species. At the root of these ftings is sit- 
uated a small sack, containing the veooni} 
(Sad opening into the fangs, through 
which It is ^cted b^the pressure cau^d 
by the action of biting. The extraction 
of the fiings, or the removal of the sack, 
destroys their^ power of inflicting an en- 
venomed wound. (See Serpenia^ RoMU- 
anakej and Cobra da CapeUo.) The symp- 
toms resulting fiom the bite of all venom- 
ous snakes are nearly the same. Pain in 
the bitten part, extending towards the 
heart, stupor, cold sweats, pallor and 
lividi^ of countenance, and gangrene of 
the bitten p^ are indications of such 
venomous bites. The best manner of 
treatment is to put a ligature upon the 
limb that has b^n bitten, between the 
wound and the trunk of the body, and 
apply a wine-glass, from which the air 
h^ been exhausted, by burning a little 
spirit within it, as a cupping-^ass, over 
tire wound ; or to cause the wound to be 
sucked by a person whose lips and tongue 
are not chapped, until professional aid 
can be procured. Animal poisons of this 
description are innocuous when taken into 
the stomach, although their action is so 
powerful, and often fatal, when they are 
introduce into the system by a wound, 
or any other method of inoculation. If 
the lips or the tongue of the person who 
sucks the poisoned wound be chapped, 
the system is inoculated in the same man- 
ner as if it were inserted by a lancet or a 
bite under the skin. (For the symptoms 
and treatment of a wound indicted by the 
bite of rabid animals, see Hydrophobia.) 
The stings of bee^ wasps, and other in> 
sects, are sometimes, though seldom, 
ibtal ; but the pain which they excite is 
almost insupportabie in some habits. The 
sting of a bee or wasp consists of a hol- 
low tube, at the root of which is a bag 
fiill of a sharp, penetrating juice, which is 
injected, 19 the act of sungtug, into the 
puMture made by the insect This tube 
m, m Act, but a sheath, containing two 
iitde spears, by which the puncture is 
mads. The part affiBcted should be bath- 
ed with dw tepid spirit of Mindererus. 

V»iTinA*riopr» We are aft thcooughly 
awasowfdte^neeesai^ eif bieattog; and 
tlmj^pea||fe inftu- 

eiieac#;4ih ptiie momtaig hir mast eon- 
fhebreat^ a pme atmos- 


phere is conducive to health ; yet we as 
carefully exclude the air Srom our hduses 
as if its approach were noxious. Intend- 
ing to shut out the inclemencies of the 
weather only, in our care to guard our- 
selves fiom Ae external air, we hindhr 
that renewal of the atmosphere which is 
necessary to prevent its becoming stw- 
nant, and^ unfit to support animal liA. 
Few persons are aware how veiy neces- 
sary a thorough ventilation is to the pres- 
ervation of health. We preserve life 
without food for a considerable time ; but 
keep us without air for a veiy few min- 
utes, and we cease to exist. It is not 
enough that we have air ; we must have 
^resh air ; for the principle by which life 
IS supported is tal^n from the air during 
the act of breathing. One fourth only of 
the atmosphere is capable of supporting 
life : the remainder serves to dilute tlie 
pure vital air, and render it more fit to be 
respired. A full-grown man takes into 
his lungs nearly a pint of air each time he 
breathes; and,* when at rest, he makes 
about twenty inspirations in a minute. In 
the lungs, by an appropriate apparatus, 
the air is exposed to the action of the 
blood, which changes its purer part, the 
vital idr (oxygen gas), into fixed air (car- 
bonic acid gas), which is not only unfit to 
support animal life, but is absolutely de- 
structive of it. An admirable provision 
of the great Author of nature is here visi- 
ble, to prevent this exhausted and now 
X>oisonous air from being breathed a sec- 
ond time : while in the Jungs, the air re- 
ceives so much heat as makes it sx)ecifi- 
cally lighter than the pure atmosphere: it 
consequently rises above our heads during 
the short pause between throwing out the 
breath and drawing it in again, and thus 
secures to us a pure draught. By the 
care we lake to shut out the extenial air 
from our houses, we prevent the escape 
of the deteriorated air, and condemn our- 
selves to breathe, again and again, the 
some contaminated, unrefreshing atmos- 
phere. Who, that has ever felt the re- 
freshing effects of the morning air, can 
wonder at tiie lassitude and disease tliar 
fellow the cemtinued breathing of the 
pemSbmm atmosphere of crowded or ill- 
ventilated apaitments ! It is only neces- 
sary to observe the countenances of thorn? 
wlio lobahit close rooma and houses, the 
sqoalitd hue e£ thehr ^ins, tbeir sunken 
eyesL ami thek kofiM movements, to be 
senattrie t^the bad of abutltng out 
the^eaMmal air« Besides the eontamina- 
tkan of lhaair fiKm beo^ breadb^ ibere 
are other tm^emwbieb tend todeplemte 
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its purity : these are the effluvia constant- 
ly passing off from the surface of animal 
bodies, and the combustion of candles, 
and other burning substances. On going 
into a bed-room m u morning, soon after 
the occupwt has left his bed, though he 
be in perfect health, and habitually clean- 
ly in his person, the sense of smelling 
never fails to be offended with the odor 
of animal effluvia with which the atmos- 
phere is charged. There is another case, 
. perhaps still more striking, when a person, 
fresh from the morning air, enters a coach 
in which several persons have been close- 
stowed duiing a long night. He who has 
once made the experiment, will never 
voluntarily repeat it. The simple expedi- 
ent of keeping down both windows but a 
single half inch would prevent many of 
the colds, and eveti fevers, which this in- 
jurious mode of travelling often produces. 
If, under such circumstances, the air is 
vitiated, how much more injuriously 
must its quality be depreciated when sev- 
eral persons are confined to one room, 
where there is an utter neglect of cleanli- 
ness ; in which cooking, washing, and all 
other domestic affairs, are necessarily per- 
formed ; where the windows are immo- 
vable, and the door is never opened but 
while some one is passing through it ! It 
may be taken as a wholesome general 
rule, that whatever produces a disa^ea- 
ble impression on the sense of smelling is 
unfavorable to health. That sense was 
doubtless intended to guard us against the 
dangers to which we are liable from 
vitiation of the atmosphere. If we have, 
by the same means, a high sense of grati- 
fication from other objects, it ought to ex- 
cite our admiration of the beneficence of 
the Deit}^ in thus making our senses serve 
th(? double puipose of afibrding us pleas- 
ure and security ; for the latter end might 
jiist «is effectually have been answered hy 
our being only susceptible of paihful im- 
pressions. To keep the atmosphere of 
f>ur houses free from contamination, it is 
not sufficient that we secure a frequent 
renewal of the air : all matters which can 
injure its purity must be carefully remov- 
ed. Flowers in water, and living plants 
in j)ots, greatly injure the purity of the 
air during the night, by giving out large 
quantities of an air (carbonic acid) ifimihir 
to that which is sepluated Scorn the lungs 
by breathing, whicn, as before stated, m 
highly noxious. On thm account, they 
should never be kept in ; bedHrooms. 
There are instances of pemona, who have 
incautiotiriy gone to sleep in a dbse room 
in which there has been a larger growitig 


plant, having been found dead in the 
morning, as effectually sufifocated as if 
there had been a charcoal stove in the 
room. A constant renewal of die air is 
absolutely' necessary to its puriw ; ft>r, in 
all situations, it is suffering either by its 
vital part being absorbed, or by impure 
vapors being disengaged and dispersed 
through it. Ventilation, therefore, resolves 
itself into the securing a constant supply 
of fresh air. In the construction of houses, 
this great object has been too generally 
overlooked, when, by a little contrivance 
in the arrangement of windows and doors, 
a current of air might, at any time, be 
made to pervade every room of a house 
of any dimensions. Rooms cannot be 
well ventilated that have no outlet for the 
air: for this reason, there should be a 
chimney to every apartment. The win- 
dows should be capable of being opened ; 
and they should, if possible, be situated on 
the side of the room opposite to, and far- 
thest from, the fire-place, that the air may 
traverse the whole space of the sppt- 
ment in its way to the chimney. Fire- 
places in bed-rooms should not bie stopped 
up with chimney-boards. The windows 
snould be thrown open for some hours 
every day, to cany off the animal effluvia 
which are necessarily separating fh>m the 
bed-clothes^ and which should be assisted 
in their escape by the bed being shaken 
up, and the clotnes spread abroad, in 
which state they should remain as long as 
possible. This is the reverse of the usual 
practice of making the bed, as it is called, 
in the morning, and tucking it up close, 
as if with the determination of preventing 
any purification fhim taking place. Atten- 
tion to this direction, with regard to airing 
the bed-clothes and bed, after being slept 
in, is of the greatest importance to per- 
sons of weak health. Instances have n^n 
known in which restlessness, and an ina- 
bility to find refreshment from sleep, 
would come on in such individuals, when 
the linen of their beds had been un- 
changed for eight or ten days. In one 
case, of a gentlemnn of a very irritable 
habit, who suffeted from excessive perspi- 
ration during the night, and^who had 
taken much medicine without relief^ he 
observed tba^ for two or three nights ^er 
he bad fresti ^eets put upon bis bed, he 
had no sweating; and tn^ after that 
time, he smer awdre but fflat he was lit- 
erally swimming, and ftiat the svteats 
seemed to-increase with the leMlr 
dma heslept mthesanmiiiAets.^' 
means are had leeoiiiie m m 
the imention of cesieedhji ^B h ^pee sMs* 
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smells, and of puri^ing the air of sick- 
rooms. Diffusing me vapor of vinegar 
through the air, by plunging a liot poker 
into a vessel containing it, burning aro- 
matic vegetables, smoking tobacco, and 
exploding gunpowder, are the means 
usually emjSoyed. All these are useless. 
The explosion of gunpowder may, indeed, 
do something, by displacing the air with- 
in the reach of its influence ; but, then, 
unfonunately, an air is produced, by its 
combustion, that is as oflfensive, and 
equally unfit to support life as any air it 
can be used to remove. These expedi- 
ents only serve to disguise the really offen- 
sive condition of the atmosphere. Tlie 
best means of purifying the air of a cham- 
ber which is actually occupied by a sick 
person, is by changing it in such a man- 
ner that the patient shall not be directly 
exposed to the draughts or currents. 
Chemistry, however, has furnished the 
means of purifying the air of chambers in 
which persons have been confined with 
contagious diseases, or in which bad air 
is generated in other ways, so as to de- 
stroy the noxious or offensive power of 
the effluvia generated in such situations, 
and thus of preventing its injurious influ- 
ence. (See Chlorine,) No fumigation will 
be of any avail in puril^ing stagnant air, or 
air that has been breathed till it has been 
deprived of its vital part : such air must 
be driven out, when its place shouhl be 
immediately supplied by the fresh, pure at- 
mosphere. The readiest means of chang- 
ing the air of an apartment is by lighting a 
fire in it, and then throwing open the door 
and windows : this will set the air in mo- 
tion, by establishing a current u[) the 
chimney. The air which has been altered 
by being breathed is essential u> vegeUtbltj 
life ; and plants, aided by the rays of the 
sun, have the power to absorb it, while 
they themselves at the same time give out 
pure vital air. This process, going on by 
day, the reverse of that described before 
as taking place during the night, is 
tinuafly in operation, so that the [)urificu- 
tion of the atiriosphere can only be, pn*- 
vented by its being preserved in a stagnant 
state. 

Ventose. (See Calendar, vol. ii, 
p. 403.) 

VENTRii.oquiSM. Modern inquiries 
have proved that the ventriloquist (a very 
ancient expression, which originated from 
the erroneous supfiosltion that the sounds 
uttered by the persons so called are form- 
ed in the belly) does not need any pecu- 
liarity ^ the construction of the organs 
of voice, but that practice only is necessa- 


ry to carr^ this act of illusion to a high 
degree of perfection. They have also 
shown that the sounds are formed by the 
same organs as the emissions of sound 
commonly — the larynx, the palate, the 
tongue, the lips, &c. ; that the sound is 
not produced during inspiration, but 
proceeds, as usual, during expiration, 
with a loss opened mouth. The art of 
the ventriloquist consists merely in this 
after drawing a long breath, he breathes it 
out slowly and gradually, dexterously 
dividing the air, and diminishing the 
sound of the voice by the muscles of the 
larynx and the palate : besides this, lie 
moves his lips as little as possible, and, by 
various contrivances, diverts tlie attention 
of his auditor. Alexander (born in Paris, 
1797) has lately distinguished himself by 
his skill in this art. Tlie ancients also 
had ventriloquists. The Creeks called 
them engastrimanteis, and considereii 
their art the work of demons. 

Venue ; the neighborhood from whence 
juries are to be suiniiioned lor trial of 
causes. In local actions, as of trespass 
and ejectment, the venue is tf) be Iroiu 
the neighborhood of the plaer- w hen* 
lands in question lie ; and, in all real ac- 
tions, the venue must be laid in the (‘onn- 
ty where the property is ihr wJueh tbi- 
action is brought. 

Venus; the Roman name of the god 
dess of love, called by the (Greeks , Iphro 
ditt. The poets mention an elder \ fnu'-. 
the daughter of rranns, anfl a i. 

the daughtt*r of .Itipiter ainl Dione ; hot 
tb<', events in the history ol’ the a;< 

olle*n confounded. J'rom theH.* 
and the* places where \ uas par iaot 

larly worshipped, slif' reta ivrd her \aneij 
epithets, 'fhe t*Jder \ enus eah« »i I f 
nnH (Jranla (hetneniy \eme ], lu iiuh- aa 
that slie* is iJa* giJi.lde',-^ nj’ Iu\t* o Jua I 
from sensuality, and is the- d},'.hn!:iue h* - ’ 
from the younger V'enti>, or earthly lo-,, . 

( pandemos, valgtn is], i nd'Hjh; 
edly tfie notion of the Vslatie i*«Mldt 
of* nature, represt iirijig the tJ-male, i 
«‘rativ«i prinriple, eanie tiom Swia hu ' 
Ph(enicia, and was < lev eloped aiid ioodi 
fled by tlie <jn*eks. Areording to On 
Cire'ek fable, Vimus originated t'r<au He 
fbuni of tlie sea; benee she was eali* * 
Jlphrodiie, Jhmdpom* nr (tj. v .;, and r« p 
rescjitcd sometimes with a sea-green v» d 
Cmat power over the sea wivs alsoasenl' 
ed to her; and manners implored b* i 
protection. Tho myrtle was sacml 
her, because slie hid herself lajhiud surly 
a tree, when she stcp(a?d, naked, out ot 
the sea, on the sliore of the island of Cy ih 
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era. On this island (at present Cerigo)^ 
she was particularly worshipped, and was 
therefore called Cythera. From similar 
causes, she was also called Cypris^ Gnidia^ 
Paphiaj Idalioy &c. She is represented 
by the Greeks as the highest ideal of fe- 
male beauty and love, sometimes entirely 
naked, sometimes but slightly covered. 
Swans, doves, also sparrows, <ftaw her 
chariot. Her son Cupid generally accom- 
panies her s sometimes the Graces follow 
her. She had no children by Vulcan, her 
iinsband, but had many by other gods, as 
Mars, Bacchus, Mercury, &c. The most 
known of her children are Amor (Cupid 
or Eros) and Anteros, Hymen, Hermaph- 
rodite and iEneas. (Sec these articles.) 
She also bestowed her favors on mortals, 
and loved, particularly, the beautiful Ado- 
)iis. (q. v.) When the goddess of dis- 
cord (Eris) rolled an apple, with the in- 
scription “To the most beautiful,” into 
tile assembly of the gods, Paris decided 
tiiat it belonged to her. Among the 
( J reeks, Praxitedes made particularly beau- 
liful statues of her. Of tliese, one was 
uncovered below (the Coan Venus), and 
one entirely naked (the Cnidian Venus), 
rising out of the bath. Of tlie latter, the 
( 'ajiitolinc Venus is, according to Meyer, 
a Praxiteles is believed to be the 

first sculptor who ventured to make a 
>tatu(* of Venus entirely naked. Millin- 
irtui (Ineditod Monuments of Grecian Art) 
^ays that all the statues of female divini- 
ties aiu’iently had drapery, and that the 
111 no vat ion of Praxiteles was considered 
^ vtreniely indecorous, but excused on ac- 
' nuiit of the lu'auty of the performance, 
^‘iihseijuent artists, wishing to reconcile a 
sund(‘ ol'repn’sentation so favorable to the 
iiur[>ctses of iiit with the rules of decorum, 
-tilopii d the firm of drapery seen in the 
\ 4 UUS of (^a[>ua (in tlie Must'o Borhonicu 
it Naples), and of Melos (in tlie Louvre), 
iuimidy, a mantle covering the lower part 
^>f tlie. body, and falling to the ground, 
‘fhe statues of Venus, which, in imitation 
<d‘that of ( viiiduH, are found in a state of 
oudiiy, are alnifist always to lie referred 
to a low i^eriod. The Venus de’ Medici 
^vas found in the Villa Hadriaiia, at Tivoli, 
uid carried to Florence in 1(^5. It is 
willy four feet eleven inches and four 
hues in stature, but is exquisite in all its 
forms and proportions. It Is probably 
mucli injured by the restored parts, the 
hands, &>c. The most celebrated statues 
« if Venus are the following : Venus Aphro- 
dite, or Anadyomene, and tfie naked Ve- 
nus, with the right hand held over tlie 
breastf and the left over the pudenda (the 


Venus de* Medici, in the ducal mlleiy of 
Florence), or standing on a chariot of 
shells, drawn by Tritons and Nereids, and 
wiping her hair. Many modem artiste 
have painted Venus: Titian excelled all 
others in the voluptuous glow and the 
beauty of his figures. Venus Urania was 
represented in Sparta with a bow and ar- 
rows, or armed with a spear and a helmet. 
In modem times, the Venus of Melos has 
l)een foynd, and has attracted much atten- 
tion. (See, also, Respecting 

the planet Venus, see Planets.) ^ 

Venus’s Fly-Trap. (See JOioniBa.) 

Vera Cruz ; a state of the Mexican 
confedemey, formed, with the states of 
Tabasco and Chiapa, out of the former 
intendancy of Vera Cruz ; bounded east 
by the gulf of Mexico, nprth by the state 
of Tamaulipas, and west by Puebla and 
Mexico. It is of great importance, in 
consequence of its containing the harbors 
which form the principal means of com- 
munication between the territory of the 
republic and the rest of the world. The 
eastern part, along the coast, consists of 
hot and unhealthy plains, while the west- 
ern part forms the declivity of the Cordil- 
leras of Anahuac ; and such is the steep- 
ness of the mountains in this part of the 
country, that a traveller may pass, in the 
course* of a day, from suffocating heats to 
frosts, traversing, as it were, successive lay- 
ers of climates. (See Mexico.) Although 
the soil is fertile, the state is thinly peo- 
pled, in consequence of the unhealUiiness 
of the climate, and the preference given 
by the Spanish and native Mexicans to 
the table-land as a place of residence. It 
conmins the volcano of Orizaba, having 
an elevation of 17,208 feet, and the coffer 
of Perote, 13,289 feet high, and familiar to 
navigators as the first land seen when ap- 
proaching the coast of Mexico. The 
mountain of Tuxtla, also within its limits, 
is subject to volcanic eruptions. The 
princ^l towns are Vera Cruz (q. v,); 
Xalapa, known in commerce as the place 
supplying the greater part of the drug 
which has received its name (see Jalap\ 
and celebrated for the genial atmosphere 
and beautiful country in whieh it is 
j^aced, with a population of 13,000 souls ; 
Tampico, an important seaport at the 
moutn of a river of the same name, with 
20,000 inhabitants; and Papantia, with 
8000 inhabitants. The state has a 
population of 233,700 souls. Its chief 
productions are tobacco, coflfoe, 
ton, Sic. 

Vera Cruz ; a seaport of Mexfito, in 
the state of the same name, on the 
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of Mexico, 200 miles east by ^outh of 
Mexico; Ion. O' W.; lat 19® 12' N.; 
|x>pulation, 30,000. Opposite to the town, 
on a small island, stands the castle of St. 
Juan d’Ulloa, fortified by 300 pieces of 
cannon. About 100 merchant vessels 
may anchor here, in from four to ten 
fathoms ; but the northern winds often 
<hrive vessels on shore. The port is not 
commodious, being merely a bad anchor- 
age among shallows. Vera Cruz is tlie 
great seaport of Mexico, and the place 
through which almost all the trade be- 
tween that country and Europe and the 
U. States of North America is carried on. 
The town is situated on an arid plain, 
without running water, and on which the 
north winds, which blow with dreadful 
impetuosity from October to April, have 
formed hills of moving sand, from 
twenty-six to thirty-eight feet higli, which 
change their form and situation every 
year. The city is handsomely and regu- 
larly built, the streets broad and straight ; 
but its climate is hot and unhcalfoy, and 
extremely subject to the yellow fever. 
This dreadful distemper generally com- 
mences its ravages when the mean tem- 
perature rises to 75®. In December, Jan- 
uary and February, when the heat re- 
mains below this limit, it generally disap- 
pears. The buildings are constructed 
from materials drawn from the bottom of 
the ocean, the habitations of the madre- 
pores ; for no rock is to be found in the 
environs, though freestone has now begun 
to be brought from Campeachy. The as- 
cent from the city into the interior, which 
is a plain elevated nearly HOOO feet above 
the level of the ocean, is through difficult 
and narrow roads. 

Veratrine ; a white, inodorous sub- 
stance, very sharp to tlie taste, without 
any bitterness, found in the seed of the 
veratrum sabaiUla^ the V. album^ or while? 
hellebore, and in the bulbs of the colchi- 
mm aviumneUe^ or meadow saffron. It 
fuses at 122®, becoming a white mass, like 
wax. At a higher degree of teurperature, 
it decomposes, and affords ail the prod- 
ucts of vegeto-aiiirnal substances. Jt is 
soluble En ether and alcohol, wholly insol- 
uble in cold water : boiling water scarce- 
ly dissolves the one thousandth part ; yet 
this small quantity communicates to it a 
very sensible sharpness of taste. In a 
degree, it possesses alkaline properties, 
changes litmus paper, reddened by an 
acid, 'blue, and saturates the acids, with 
which it forms uncrystallizable salts. Oon- 
centraled nitric acid decomposes it with- 
out giving it a red color. Acetn-ding to 


MM. Pelletier and Dumas, it consists of 


Carbon, 66.75 

Nitrogen, 5.04 

Hydrogen, 8.54 

Oxygen, 19.60 


It exercises the same action upon the an- 
imal economy as the hellebore, but with 
much greater energy. 

Verb (from the Latin verhum ) ; that 
important part of speech in which a sub- 
ject is conceived of under certain rela- 
tions of time. It therefore belongs to 
tlxe^ so caWed, attributive parts of speech, or 
those which determine the predicate of 
the subject indicated by the noun. The 
idea of f)ei*sonality ; the various states of 
time, action and passion ; the ideas of' sin- 
gular and plural, and nuin<?rous shades of 
signification connected with it, render the 
verb one of the most interesting subjects 
of investigation to the philologist. What 
can be finer and more delicate than tlie 
structure of tlio Greek verb ? what more 
curious to a man whose native language 
belongs to the European stock, than the 
verb of the North American linlian ? 
(See Indian Langiuiges, in ap])endix to 
vol. vi.) Again~what wonderi’nl modi- 
fications do wo meet with in the Ib^hrew 
verb! How striking is the Sanscrit verb! 
The verb of tlio diflenuit nations sfiow'^ us, 
more than any otlier part of sjieeM*l», the 
different division of ideas, if we may call 
it so, which takers place in ditliaeni Ian 
guages ; for instance, in most iangnag< 
known lf» us, the idcsi that something i*; 
afloctcal by tla^ action of som'^thing t hi . 
either has not a peculiar I’orm. ot’ expif'*- 
sioii(this is gf’ijerally the eas(‘in l lr'gri'ih '!. 
or is e\pn‘ssed by llu' ac<Misati\ e oi* lU.* 
f>bjo(‘t, tliat is, by uebange iii tic* jkuim 
th(? oi)ject, e. g. aruftf 

tlien? are latjgtiages in wiru h ibis iih a r 
express<‘d by a eliange in ilj«‘ ^nbjet \ 
whicli acts; and this is ii< logitad a wa\ 
as llie other. An olijei'i ntay Ir* mn 
c^eived merely in ndi nanaMf) line', or m .} 
jMXudi/ir state of action or passion, 'rj*? 
fonrier mode of coiu'clving ilnan i.*v 
basis of the verb to be (verhinn .HuL'itan 
livum), which is theredbn? n,-ed lo umt' 
the sul»ject and prtidicate (c. g. ! am on 
well), and becomes an auxiliary v('rt), In 
the case of those verbs which indicaie n 
peculMir state of the subject, together with 
the idea of time, the state may have refer- 
enccto the subject alone (“ I sit,” 1 lief’), 
or, at the same time, express a relation of 
action or passion uetween the subject and 
an object. The first kind of verbs are 
called intransitive or neuter (because they 
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neither act nor suffer). To them belongs 
the verb to he. The other class is called 
transitive. The transitive verbs are either 
adtivc or passive. Tlie former indicate 
action (e. g. “ I read a book”), and include 
the reciprocal verbs (c. g. “ I bathe my- 
self”), in which the subject makes itself 
the object. TJie passive verb indicates 
that the subject is the recipicjnt ^f the ac- 
tion, as, “ I am beaten,” which, however, 
appears clearer in those languages that 
have [)eculiar forms for this state, as amor 
•(“ I am loved”). The passive form has 
also a reflective meaning ; tluA is, it iinli- 
c.'ites a relation of th.^ subject to itself^ 
which, ill the Greek grammar, is called 
I’ic middle voice. The deponent vt>rb and 
neuter passive verb are particular forms 
of particular languages. Besides the 
thnie voices (gt/iem), there are the modes 
(i. e. the ways in which the yiredicate is 
In-ought into relation to the subject, wheth- 
(*r it is given as necessarVj real or possible), 
'fo lhi‘s<-‘ forms belong the imperative and 
conjunctive, or subjunctive. But lan- 
guagt's do not always represent these 
modes in peculiar forms. Oni‘ the 
peculiar niodilicalions of the luotle is the 
(*i(\ U oprali\<*. h'orfiK’rly, the infinitive 
was also (*alh‘d a mode ; but the infinitive 
docs not necessarily belong to the predi- 
cate', and may also take the place of a 
s(d>staniive. In the same way the partici- 
[)le is not a mode, hnt only an adjective 
f'ornu'd Irom the verb. — Further, we must 
noli< e the \arious forms of time (lenses), 
i. c, tiiose forms of the verb by which its 
-tafe is indicated in relerf*nc(^ to pi’culiur 
ttmes. 'fhesfi are, in general, the pres- 
JL i;t, past and futnn* ; lienee the simple 
/i'cs are. the present, perfect or pre- 
fV, and Xhv future ; hut these are still 
fM*«rc modilic'd in most languages, and 
or <‘\pr(‘sscd eitl’er by [leculiar forms 
‘T by paraphrasis with auxiliary verbs, 
'ffn sc i< tises are I’alleil absolute if they 
''fate ;>ny thing without ref(*rence to 
'*m(‘lhing else, and rdative if they do it 
'.V ah ici’cn lice to another timi; or action 
•c, g. “ I had done it when he came”); to 
vvliicli, ihi'rcforo, belong the imperfect, 
pfupnfert and future . — VVe must next iio- 
iic( the three persons, of wfiom some- 
flung is Slated by the verb. There are 
three in the singular and three in the plu- 
ral (i. e. the subject, another one present, 
or addressed, and another one absent, and 
KiM addressed). The plural expresses the 
samc^ relations as existing in the case of 
two or inon) individuals. The persons 
are /, Umu, he, we, you, they, which are in- 
dicated by pronouns, or forms in the 
von. XII. 46 


verb, or by both. Whei^ iflSK ^ 
person, the verb becomes impersonal (e.g. 

it thunders”). Some langiiages go fur- 
ther, and designate also the genus of the 
person acting or being in a certain state, 
and express in the verb whether this per- 
son is male or female ; so that, where the 
Latins have but one form for amat, they 
would have two forms. To set forth all 
the various forms of a verb used for the 
designation of the manifold relations 
which it is fitted to express, is called con- 
jugating it. The conjugation is remlar 
or irregular ; the first when it conforms 
to certain rules existing in the language, 
the latter if the verb deviates from these. 
Most of the irregular verbs, however, can 
be brought again under certain rules, and 
so far become again regular. As respects 
their origin, verbs arc primitive or de- 
rivative. To the latter class belong those 
by which the state is designated os modi- 
fied by circumstances (e. g. dictiiare, from 
dico, in Latin ; spbtteln, from spoiten, in 
German). Often, however, the verb is 
derived from some adjective or snb- 
stantivc. 

Vehbenalia. (See Vervain.) 

Verde, Capk. (See Cape Verde.) 

Verde (Cape) Islajsds. (See Cape 
Verde Islands.) 

Verdict. (See Jury, vol. vii, p. 287.) 

Verdigris ; an impure acetate of cop- 
per, Ixung a mixture of the acetates and 
the carbonates of copper, and the hydrated 
oxide of copper. The best varieties ap- 
proximate to the following composiiion:— 
French. English. 

Acetic acid, 21),3 .... 29.62 

Peroxide of copper, . 43.5 .... 44J25 

Water, 25J2 . . . . 25.51 

Ini])uriiy, 2.0 .... 0.62 

Vkrditer is a blue pigment, obtained 
by adiling chalk or whiting to the solu- 
tion of copper in aquafortis. It is pre- 
pared as follows: — A quantity of whiting 
is put into a tub, and upon this the soJu- 
tinn of copper is poured. The mixture 
is to be stirred every day for some hours 
together, till the liquor loses its color. 
The liquor is then to be poured ofl) and 
more solution of copper is to be added.* 
This is to lie repeated till the whiting hi^ 
oeqiiired the proper color. Then it is to 


he spread on large pieces of chalk, and 
dried in the sun. It consists of 

Carbonic acid, 

. 30.00 

Water, 

. 3.33 

Lime, 

Oxygen, . . . : . . . 

* 7.00 

. ass 

Copper, . • • . . 

. saoo 
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Verdun (anciently Verodunum) ; a 
town of France, and principal place of a 
district in the department of the Meuse ; 
Ion. 5® 22' E. ; lat. 49° 9' N. ; population, 
10,000. Before the revolution, it was the 
capital of a province called Verduiiois. 
It is large, populous, and consists of three 
parts, the uppe^r, lower and new towns, 
and contains nine churches and three 
hospitals. Exclusive of its fortifications, 
this place is further defended by a fine 
citadel. By tlie treaty of Verdun (843), 
tlie sons of Louis le Dehonnaire, son and 
sue cessor of Cliarleinagne, divided the 
Frankish empire between them, and thus 
completed the separation of the German 
and Italian crowns from the French. 

Verb, Edward ; earl of Oxford ; one of 
the literary courtiers of queen Elizabeth. 
He Wiis descended from one of tlie most 
ancient families of the English nobility, 
Ids fatinir being the sixteenth ])eer who 
had hc'ld the title, which l)ecame extinct 
in the reign of queen Ann(\ He was 
born about 1540, and r<u:eived an educa- 
tion suitable to his rank. He held the 
office of loril high chamberlair>, and sat 
as su(!h at the trial of the <]U('en of Scots, 
and subsequently at thos(^ of the earls of 
Arundel, Essex an<l youtharn[)toii. Spe- 
cimens of his talents as a poet arii ])re- 
served in tin? Paradyse of daintie l)ev vc(\<. 
His ()ersonal charactt;r S(Muns to hav<‘ 
been by no means favorable. Ihj had a 
quarrel with sir Philip Hidney, which did 
him no credit; and he is said tc» liave ill- 
treated his wife, who was the daiighterof 
lord Burleigh. ILks death place in 

1604. 

Vergennes, Charles Gravier, count d<', 
minister of state in the njign of lami- 
XVI, was born at Dijon, in 1717. 11 n 

lather was one ol tin.' [>r<\sidcnf'- ol j|»«- 
parliament in that city. Xh rgeiiin ^ i n- 
tenul, at an early age, on ‘In', diphauatir 
cana'r, under th(^ j)atn>nage. f)f (dia\igii\. 
the French ambassador to the (a>urr of 
Ijisbon, and, in 1750, was appoiotrd 
ininisUir to tb(^ (doctor of 'rn;vcs. His 
S(‘rvic(;s in (b^rmany w(‘nj rewanbai wirb 
the j)ost of niinist<*r plenipotentiary (17.53;, 
and soon aft(*r (1755) with that (jfunibas' 
sador to (?onstantinopl(‘. Ih're. he; siic- 
C(^ed(3d in inducing the grand seignior to 
y)rcserve his neutrality, mitil the pc'aca; of 
170)3 put an end to tlie intrigues against 
wbi(!h he had hitherto su(!ceasfully strug- 
gled. In 17(>8, he was recalled from 
Constantinople, but, in 1771, was sent to 
Stockholm, where he found the nation 
distracted by the factions of the Hats aiul 
Caps, and contributed rnueb to the result 


of the revolution, which took [dace at 
that period in Sweden. (Set'. Gusiavus III,, 
and Sweden,) Louis XVI, on his acces- 
sion to the tlirone, put Vergennes at the 
head of the department of foreign affiiii-s ; 
and in this capacity he concluded atn^ity 
with the commissioners of the U. States, 
Jan. 2(), 1778, who liad been long suing 
in vain fo|[: the public acknowh'dgiiHMit 
of the independence of the republic. 
Vergennes was not a man ol* superior 
talents, but bad mueli coolness, industry, 
experi(*nce and judgment. Tlui ebied* 
resource ofdiis policy was delay ; hence 
bis evasions and ambiguous nieasun*s. 
The conclusion of tlie tri'aty with the IJ. 
Stati‘s h*d to a rupturi* witli England, and 
France lost, in the war with that powia*, 
ail her Indian possi'ssions. In 1783, V5*r- 
g(Mines (M>n(‘liid(‘d an advanlag(M>us p(*ae(! 
with (treat Britain ; but the giH’at (‘xjxaise 
of tin* war involved the Erciwli linanc(‘s, 
and in(*r<*ased tlui j)uhli(* (h bt to r-ueli a 
d(*gn'e as to n iKb'i* the ditbcullv b(*yond 
reli<‘f. ViU’gennes did in>t possos the 
lavor ol* the (pierii, ris hr oj>posru, al- 
though guanl<‘dly, th<‘ projerfs oi* Ja r 
hrollu*!* Joseph SI. Choi^rul was lu-’ 
rival. Thr' dilatory and trmpori/inir prl- 
i<‘y ol* Vb’rgeiiurs, on all print-:, routrih- 
uted not a llttlr Ir diiuiuisli th * iullurnrf 
of tlir fb'rnrh i‘abiiu t in l(>rrii»u rruii 
Tries, whilr it drpriyrd ihnirt'tlir rr'-pre! 
of rh(‘ uatif/u. ll.'didurJ fiy r ti . w :» in - - 
the actual ruihrrak ni* llir ir\ oiijl '<>!>, 
hiu (iird ill l/i'^7, hrt’rrr Hm uii ridn* « ' 
ihr fir"t n-'.-i'iJlbly rf’llir Un • 

\ r HI ( f yv li Ir ! i hr j t i 1 v i l ' 

X\'l h- ii. y. d ihaf in .y-u!,! l.-.y i . 

\ « uh d d.-* r. uhiiidij, 1). din it\ ‘ 
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Charles’s expedition to Tunis, in water 
colors, twenty feet long and twelve feet 
high, are celebrated. They are in Vienna. 

Vermicelli (Italian, little woi'ms)*^ an 
Italian mixture, prepared of flour, cheese, 
yolks of eggs, sugar and saffron, and re- 
duced into little long pieces, or threads, 
like worms, by forcing it, with a piston, 
through a number of little 4ioles in the 
end of a pip(^ made for that purpose. It 
is much used in Italy and other countries, 
in soups, broths, &;c. 

Vehmilion; in painting, a bright and 
bcamiful red color, composed of quick- 
silvf*r and sulphur, in great esteem among 
tIh* anci<‘nls, under the name of minium. 
^riiat preparalion, how<?ver, whicjli beai*s 
amongst us the name minium of lead, 
known also as red lead. 

V eumoxt, (»ne tin' Ihiitcd States of 
Anu^rica, is l)f)und(;d north by Lower 
Laniula, ('ast by Connecticut river, which 
separat(*s it tiom New JJampshire, south 
In IMassaclmsi'tts, west by New York; 
Ion. 7r t(» 7 : 1 ^^ W. ; lat. 42° 44' to 
I.V’ j\.; length, 157 miles; breadth, 90 
on the north linc^ and 40 on the south ; 
population in IH20, 2d5,7()4 ; in 1H80, 
2^‘0,t»57. face of tin* country is gen- 

orally uneven, and a great ])ait of it is 
oiniM!t.rin»)ns. 'fhe (Ireen raotmtains (in 
t roiich, movt), from which the state 
t!«'ri\os its nanu', extt'iid through the 
uhol»‘ h'Ugtli fi\»m north to south, and are 
tVotn ten t(» (ilhM'ii mik's wide, and inter- 
.M'otod In \alhn's. They lie jjrincipally 
on die oast side of Henniiigton, Addison 
:nid Kntland coimtii's. In (yhittendeii 
th(*) appear tt) divide. The 
« i lange pn'sents much the lofliest 
'Onnnits, hm has inequalities which aflhrd 
|M-sau*os tor Onion aini Lamoille rivers. 
Tho hlidio^t suniniils of tla^ Cn^en mouii- 
■ ;iin> are Killinglon peak, (^mi(*l’s rump, 
•nd Mansfi(4d. Aseutiiey is a notc<l 
M«*nniain on tin* east side of the state, 
'Miih o(‘ W iiaNor. A large, portion of 
die ><iil is ll rtih', and littc'd for th(^ various 
jeo of agnenliiin'. It is genenilly 

dci j>, <if a dark color, rich, moist, warm, 

’ ‘-nny, and seldom ]>arehed with drought. 

; hi' |.*\v land<, ou tin* hanks of the rivei-s, 

*' LO lu ially most esttaaiied ; hut a great 
<)t‘ fhr l.ind on the large swells is 
\< «d}eiii both ti»r grazing and tillage. 
W !m at eMensivtdy ('uiiivated, particu- 
iMS on the West side <if tlie mountains. 
darl(‘\ , ryf‘, oats, p<‘as, (lax and potatoes 
dourish in all parts of the state. Indian 
eorii also product's considerable crojts, 
an : rq>ph‘s grow veiy well. ]Vlaj)le sugar 
3" niad(' j:: cpuinlities nearly etpial to the 


home constimption. This state is, how- 
ever, peculiarly adapted to grazing, and 
great ntimbcra of cattle, horses and sheep 
are sold for the markets of Boston, New 
York and Montreal. The principal arti- 
cles of export are pot and pearl ashes, 
lieef^ pork, butter, cheese, flax, and live 
cattle. The trade is principally with 
Boston, Hartford, New York and Mon- 
treal. Iron ore, of good quality, is founrl 
in many places. There are quarries of 
marble in Middlebury, Bennington, Ar- 
lington, Sliaftsbuiy, Pittsf>rd and Swan- 
ton. l^orrelain eaith is found at Monkton. 
There are also some lead and copperas 
mines. Among the most considerable 
manufacturing towns are Middlebury, 
Bennington, Moiitpeli€*r, Brattleborough, 
Burlington and Windsor. The climate 
of Vermont is healthy, but subject to 
great extremes of heat and cold. The 
winfei*s are long an<l very cold ; and, in 
many parts of tlie state, some snow falls 
almost eveiy day for three months. The 
west hank of Connecticut river forms the 
east line of iJjtj state. The other princi- 
pal rivers anj Lamoille, Onion, Otter 
cret'k and Missistpic. There arc no very 
large towns in Vh*rinont. Montpelier is 
the seat of government. The other most 
considerable towns are Burlington,' Mid- 
dlebury, Bennington, Windsor, Wood- 
stock and Rutland. There are two col- 
leges in Vermont, at Burlington and at 
Middlehmy. Academies are established 
ill many of the principal towns, and com- 
mon schools rcc(dve great attention. The 
]>rincipal dcnoininations of Christians arc 
Coiigregationalists, Baj)tists and Method- 
ists. 44 1 ere are a few of many other 
sects. The first discoveries in this part 
of the IJ. States are supposed io have 
been made liy Samuel Champlain, a 
Fn'iich nohlcMiian ; and ho gave his own 
name to the lake wJiich divides New 
York and Vermont. In 1724, the pro- 
vincial government of 31assachusetts 
hnilt fort Duminer, on Connecticut river, 
ill the county of Windham. In 1731, the 
French built a foit at Crown Point, and 
commenced a settlement nearly opposite 
to it. For several years aflgr these set- 
tlements, the Indians claimed the greater 
])art of Vermont ; and they were too hos- 
tile to allow much progress to the whites. 
After Canada had fallen into the hands 
of the British, in 1760, Vermont began to 
be settled rapidly. Its territory was 
claimed both by New Hampshire and 
New York. A warm controversy result- 
ed from these conflicting claims, which, 
was decided by the king in council in 
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1764, in favor of New York. The gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire bad made 
several extensive grants of land in Ver- 
mont, and many persons had settled upon 
them, made improvements, and paid for 
them. When the jurisdiction of New 
York was established, the government of 
that state declared these grants to be void, 
and demanded exorbitant prices of the 
occupants for the lands for which they 
liad once paid. This produced a serious 
qjuarrel^ which lasted for twenty-six yeai*s, 
ull after the close of the revolutionary war. 
Some of the occu|>ants repurchased their 
lands, but most of them refused. The 
party resisting these demands of New 
York was headed by Ethan Allen and 
Seth Warner; and so serious had the 
quarrel become when the war with Great 
Britain diverted their attention, that the 
governor of New York had issued a 
proclamation, declaring that, unless the 
offenders Surrendered themselves within 
seventy days, they should be deemed 
guilty of felony, and liable to capital pun- 
ishment At the same time, a reward of 
fifty pounds was offered for the appre- 
hension of Allen, Warner, and six other 
leaders. During the war of the revolution, 
the ^ Green mountain boys^^ were distin- 
uished for their hardihood and bravery ; 
ut they were little disposed to any alliance 
with New York, and waited, even after 
the war, to see what kind of a union of 
the states was to be formed before they 
decided that it was for their interest to 
become a member of the union. They 
declared the state independent in January, 
1777. The ^st constitution was estab- 
lished in July of the same year. After 
the termination of the war, New York 
claimed Jurisdiction over Vermont, and 
the Vermonters resisted. The differences 
were adjusted in 1790, Vermont paying to 
New York $30,000, in full of all demands. 
In 1791, Vermont was admitted into the 
federal un ion. Its constitution was re vised 
and established in its present form in July, 
1793. (See Constitutiona of the United 
Stales.) The following items of statistics 
are from Walton’s Vermont State Register 
for 1831 : — ^Academies and high schools 
in Vermont, 35; district schools, 2400; 
clergymen, 350; attorneys, 172; phy- 
sicians and surgeons, 289; mechanics 
and manufacturers, 10^ ; merchants and 
traders, 364 ; houses, 36, 170 ; oxen, 48,315 ; 
cows and other cattle of three years old, 
121,400; hors^ and mules, 61,232: sheep, 
725,965 ; militia, ^,500. 

VsEMOitT UmvBRSiTT. (See Burling- 
ton.) 


Vernet ; a family of artists distin- 
guished even in the third generation. — 
Claude Joseph Vernet^ who excelled all 
his contemporaries in sea pieces, was 
bom at Avignon, in 1714, and was the son 
of Antonio Kemcf, also a painter. When 
eighteen years old, he went to Rome, by 
sea ; and the circumstance of his voyage 
decided his talent He was accustomed 
to draw whatever he saw. The sea occu- 
pied his mind so much, that on one oc- 
casion, in a violent stonn, he had himself 
hound to the mast of the vessel in which 
ho was, to gaze on the sublimity of the 
enraged element, whilst the captain and 
sailors trembled for their lives. Thence- 
forth, he occupied himself solely with 
sea pieces, or pictures of ports and strands. 
For twenty years, he lived happily in 
Italy, in a close friendship with Pergolesi 
(q. V.), who composed part of his Stahat 
Mater (q. v.), in his painting room. At 
length the splendid offers of the French 
government induced him to return to 
France, in 1752, where he was to paint 
the most important ports. Thus origi- 
nated that excellent collection wiiicli is yet 
in the Louvre. Between 1752 and 1 789, 
when he died, he is said to have painted 
no less than 20J pictures. Cairns and 
storms, sea and shore, are represented with 
exquisite case and truth. In 1752, he was 
made a member of tlu French acad*^- 
my, and, in 1766, counsellor; but these 
distinctions and a lodging in the T^ouvre 
were the only favors bestowed uj)ou hiiti 
by'tJie king. His conteni})oran«js esUjeiued 
him equally for his cultivated mind and 
amiable manners as for liis genius. — An- 
toine Charles Horace Vernd^ son of lie' 
preceding, was horn in 1758, at Bordeaux, 
went as a pensioner of lhti king 1u Roum% 
was made a member of the academy iu 
1787, and received the same honor again 
iu 1814. He (!xcelled in battle and parade 
pieces of large dimtiusions, in whicli In- 
hus coirnnemorated the battles ol’ Itivoli, 
Marengo, Austcrlitz, Wagram, the de - 
parture of the marshals, JMore 

pleasing to ninny are^ his smallcT scenes, 
mostly referring to battles and efun[e. 
His studies of nature and his liuntifig 
pieces, especially litiiograj)hical oia s, 
are much souglit for by connoisseurs, and 
have a vivacity and boldness of concep- 
tion in which bis only rival is his son 
Horace Vernet. The twenty-%3ighi plates, 
in folio, illustrating the campaign of 
Bonaparte in Italy, are considered rm 
some of his most successful efforts. He 
is a knight of the legion of honor and of 
St. Michael . — Horcuie Vernet^ son of the 
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preceding, and heir of his father’s and 
grandfather’s talent, was bom in 1789, in 
die Louvre. The feeling of the great and 
• patriotic, which animated so many hearts 
in the time of hia youth, is expressed in 
all his works. He began witii battle 
pieces (Jemappes, Montmirail, Hanuu), 
which acquired him reputation. His 
pictures are praised for giving promi- 
nence to the chief aim of the victorious 
army, and for indicating the event of the 
battle by the movements of the lines. 
He labored with equal success in liis 
father’s branch. In fact, he seems to 
have excelled in many departments. 
His domestic scenes, rural feasts, hunt- 
ings, caverns of robbers, &c., excel all 
those of his contemjioraries, notwitJi- 
standing the amount of talent wJiich, of 
late years, has been turned in this direc- 
tion. His pictures are the more impres- 
sive on account of their freedom from 
affectation. France yet speaks with de- 
light of his Soldat Labouretir, Soldat de 
Waterloo^ &c., so often repeated in litho- 
m*aphic sketches. His Ijt Chien du 
K^giment is another, wo might almost 
say, national production in France. He 
also made the lithographic sketches for 
the inagniliceiit edition of the /fennWe, 
by Dupont, in 1824. But there would be 
no end were we to enumerate all the 
distiiigujsiied works of this excellent 
artist. 

Vermkr (also called after the 

inventor, wliom some ludicve to have 
l)een the Frencrhniaii Peter Vernier, chap- 
lain at Onians, in Francho Coint<^;, about 
others the Portuguese Nuiicz or 
Nonius, died 1577). It is an ingenious 
instrument, iiitcmded to give, in cases of 
divisions, the value of fractions which 
lail between tvyo ofllie smallest divisions. 
Imagine, e. g. a rule, on wliicli there are 
eleven inclH*s divided into twelve equal 
parts : ('ncli of these pans is, of <*ourse, 
_ }4 inches, i. e, — 11 lines.*' llj now, 
tiie ahove-iiit'ntioned rule were so made 
that it might he moved along anotheronc 
divided into ineluis, it is easily seeji 
that if the first line of division on the one 
rule coincides with tliat on the other, the 
seeojid line of the vernier stands -j-V 
au inch from the second line on the other 
rule, the third and so oh ; and thus we 

* I'hirlijcn ijiches might as well have been di- 
vided, on tlio vernier, into twelve parts. In gen- 
eral, the rule is, the number of parts on the ver- 
nier inuat be equal to the denommator of the frac- 
tion which expresses the required subdivision, mid 
th(5 number of the standard divisions of measure 
which it contains must be one /rtr^cr nr less. In 
both cases the object is obtained. 


are enabled, by merely moving the ver- 
nier, to give fractional parts of inches, 
without being obliged actually to make 
the difficult subdivision on the rule. In 
a similar way, this contrivance is attached 
to circles, quadrants, &c., c. g. by di- 
viding nine minutes on the vernier into 
ten equal parts, accoi^ding to which each 
port is =z so that the parts upon the 
vernier and the arc stand respectively 

&c., from each other. — ^For par- 
ticular information on this subject, see 
Biot’s Train (P Astronomic (2d. ed., Paris, 
1810). 

Vernon, Edward ; a distinguished 
English admiral, descended from a Staf- 
fordshire family, but born in Westmin- 
ster, in 1684. He adopted the naval pro- 
fession, in opposition to the wishes of Ids 
father, who held the post of secretaiy of 
state to William III. He first went to 
sea with admiral Hopson, and, in 1704, 
served under sir George Rooke at the 
battle of Malaga. lie was also employed 
on many other occasions, and gradually 
an*ived at the rank of vice-admiral. In 
1739, when the treatment of the English 
traders by the Spaniards in America had 
excited great indignation in England, 
admiral Vernon, who was a member of 
the house of commons, spoke warmly 
against the indifference of the ministry to 
the complaints of the merchants, and 
pointed out the means of redressing or 
avenging the injuries which they had 
suffered. In consequence of these repre- , 
sentations, he was sent with a squadron to 
the West Indies, where he took the town 
of Porto Bello, in 1739, and destroyed 
the fortifications. In 1741, he was sent 
out again to attack Carthagena ; but the 
expedition proved unsuccessful. In both 
of these expeditions, the British forces 
were joined by American troops ; and, in 
the latter case, there was a great mortality 
among tlie troops, who were unaccustom- 
ed to the tropical climate of New Grena- 
da. Admiral Vernon had the honor of 
giving his name to the seat of general 
Washington, at that time in possession of 
his brother, who had served under the 
admiral. During the rebellion,, in 1745, 
lie was employed in defendifig the coasts 
of Kent and Sussex ; but, on account of 
his opposition to the ministry, he wa.^ 
subsequently superseded, and even struck 
off the list of admirals. His death took 
place Oct. 20, 1757. 

VKRWOJt, Mount. (See Mount Vernon^ 
and Ifiuthtngton.) 

Verona $ a delegation of Austnan It- > 
aly, in the government of Venice, 
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ed by the Adige, and, though partly 
mountainous, having an agreeable cli- 
mate and a fertile soiU The productions 
are com, wine, oil, flu and silk : in the 
mountains is beautiful marble. Popula- 
tion, 285,000 ; square miles, 1330. 

Verona; an ancient city, formerly be- 
longing to Venice, now to the Austrian 
Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, capital' of 
the above delegation, formerly capital of 
a district called the Veronese^ on the 
Adige, eighteen miles noith-north-east of 
Mantua, and sixty miles west of Venice; 
Ion. IP 1' E. ; lat. 45® 26' N. ; population, 
55,000. It is a bishop’s see. It has a 
pleasant and picturesque situation, partly 
on a declivity and partly on the border of 
a large plain. The Adige flows through 
it in a rapid, full stream, dividing it into 
two unequal parts, and is crossed by four 
stone bridges. The form of the city is 
irregular, its circuit about six miles. It 
retains its old fortibcatton of a moat and 
earthen mound, and has twc castles on 
high ground, with a third on the plain. 
The interior of the city does not corre- 
spond with the beauty of its position, most 
of the streets being narrow and dirty: 
several, however, are spacious and well 
paved. The houses are in an antique 
style, but of good appearance, from the 
quantity of marble employed in their 
constmction. It contains a Gothic cathe- 
dral, ninety-three churches, forty-one 
convents, eighteen hospitals, a town-house, 
a^useum, a gymnasium, a lyccum, a 
pu^c library, an academy of painting, 
alspy the academia' pTiUannonica and the 
phUoliy both remarkable for a number 
of ancient monuments. Some of the 
churches are noted for their paintings, 
others for their architecture. The town- 
house has on the outside niches, contain- 
ing busts of tlie distinguished natives of 
Verona, Pliny the elder, Catullus, Marcus 
iEmilius, Cornelius Nepos, and Vitruvius. 
Other distinguished natives are Maflei, 
Fracastorius, and Paolo Veronese. There 
are many antiquities in Verona, particu- 
larly in the famous collection of Maflei. 
The most interesting monument of Ve- 
rona, and one of the most remarkable re- 
mains of Roman architecture now exist- 
ing, is the amphitheatre, said to have been 
biult by Domitian. The arena, in the 
centre, and of oval form, is S20 feet by 
130. The seats rise in forty-six succes- 
sive ranges from the arena, capable of 
containing about 23,000 spectators: the 
outward circumference of the amphithe- 
atre is 1390 feet. The sea^ as well as 
the diflbrent passages, the stair-cases and 


galleries, remain entire, the whole con- 
sisting of vast blocks of marble, of two 
stories. Bartol. Giuliari, in his Topogr^ 
Jia delP AafUtairo di Verona (Veroni^ 
18221, considers the amphitheatre as ori- 
ginally an Etruscan work. (See count 
Simone Stratico’s Lettered and Giuliari’s 
answer.) The accademia di agricolturOf 
commercio ed arti (founded in 1769), pub- 
lishes MemoriCy of which the tenth vol- 
ume appeared in 1824. Verona was, for 
a time, in the middle ages, free., but, for 
170 years, was under the rule of the ScaJ- 
igers, who were expelled, in 1387, by Ga- 
leozzo Visconti, at a later period duke of 
Milan. After the Viscontis, the Carrai'as 
were masters of Verona ; and, in 1405, 
the Venetians conquered it. They re- 
tained it until 1796. (See Cisalpine Re- 
public.) Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
IS founded upon one of the bloody con- 
tests of these fatnilios. A sarcophagus 
is yet shown, called the tomb of Juliet. 
Carli, in his SloHa di Verona, and Maflei, 
in his Verona illustralay have described 
the antiquities of the city. See also 
count Bevilaccpia Lazise’s Statistica della 
Citth di Verona (Venice, 1823). The 
chief manufacture of Verona is silk ; hut 
wool and leather are also made h(?re. In 
1822, a congress was ludd htire by the 
principal powers of Europe. The em- 
perors of Austria and Russia, the kings 
of Prussia, Sardinia and Naples, wf*re 
personally present. No British minisun- 
appeared, because Canning would not 
acknowledge the right of arniiMl inU'r- 
ference in the aflUii’S of Spain, lie 
sei»t Wellington, however, and the Eng 
lish ambassador at Vienna, to Veron « 
Chateauhriand and Montmorency ap]>i ar 
ed for France ; Pozzo di Borgo and others 
for Russia ; Hardenberg if’or IVussiu. 
Prince Metteruich presided. (jrentz(q, v- 
drew up the protocol. So inueh is knowi^ 
of the deliberations, that tJie powers per 
mitted France to reestablish the ancient 
monarchy in Spain (q. v.) by for<‘ 4 ^ 
arms, and promised assistance ifirsliotdd 
be necessary. But, as England did jioi 
take part in the conferences, and con- 
stantly advised peace, and the French 
minister Villelc (q. v.) opposed tbeslrojig- 
est arguments to the fanatics wlio were 
clamorous for war, and the statesinen, 
who had gone from Paris to Verona, suf> 
ported his views, and as Mina had Iwat- 
en the army of the feith in Catalonia, 
France attempted at first, in 1822, to in- 
duce the cortes, by negotiati<Hi, to make 
a change in their constitution, so as to 
reqder it more confomiable to the mo- 
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narchical principle. Respecting the diffi- 
culties between Russia and the Porte, it was 
concluded that lord Strangford, who had 
been invited for that purpose to Verona, 
should present an vltimatum to the sultan, 
in which the strictest fulfilment of the 
treaty of Bucharest (q. v), of 1811, should 
be demanded, and the Greek insurgents 
should not receive any assistance. On 
account of this arrangement, the Greek 
deputies, who had already arrived in An- 
cona, were not permitted to proceed any 
further. Some resolutions were also en- 
tered into respecting the Austrian army 
in Piedmont and Naples ; measures were 
taken for the suppression of secret socie- 
ties, &c. The monarchs left Verona in 
October. (See the articles Layhachj and 
Intervention.) 

Vkroisica, St. The following is4rom 
the Dictionnairc de Theologie (Inulouse, 
1817), a strictly Catholic work : — ‘‘ V6ro- 
nique is formed of vera icon (true image, 
tliat is, of Christ). It is Christ’s face im- 
printe<l on a kerchief, preserved in St. Pe- 
ter’s, at Rome. Some believe that it 
is the same kerchief which was put on 
('hrist’s face in the tomb, according to 
John XX, 7: others have persuaded them- 
Ht'Ives, but without proofj that it is the 
kerchief with which a holy woman 
w iped the Savior’s face, when he went 
to mount Calvary, bearing the cross. This 
opinion may have originated from the 
circumstance that some painters often 
r<'j)rescnt the v6ronique^ or true image, 
supporie<l by the hands of an angel, and 
othei-s by the hands of a woman. The 
fii-st time that this image is mentioned is 
ill a ritual, drawn up in 1143, by Benedict, 
a canon of St. Peter’s. (See P. Mabil- 
\oi{, Alnseum ItcdicuniyVo]. ii, p. 222.) The 
woi’ship paid to this image is paid in real- 
ity to the Savior.” So far the Dictionary. 

It docs not mention that the legend, eve- 
ry where propagated, calls the holy wo- 
man, mentioned alwve, St. Veronica; just 
as if a saint should 1)6 worshipped under 
the name of St. UbeSy the common cor- 
nt prion of Setuhal. 

V'^KRiiEs, Coins Licinius ; a Roman who 
governed tlie province of Sicily as pre- 
tor. The oppression and rapine of which 
he was ^ilty, while in office, so oftended 
the Sicilians, that they brought an accu- 
sation against him berore the Roman sen- 
ate. Cicero undertook the cause of the 
Sicilians, and pronounced those cele- 
brated orations which are still extant. The 
five memomls wbiefa^bear the name of 
iecunda actio in Verremy were drawn up 

by Cicero after Verres h^ abazuloned ms 

■■ 


fended by Hortensius; but, as he despair- 
ed of the success of his defence, he left 
Rome, without waiting for his sentence, 
and lived in ^eat affluence in one of the 
provinces. He was at last killed by the 
soldiers of Antony, the triumvir, about 
twenty-six years after bis volunta^ exile 
from the capital. 

Verri, count Alexander, an Italian 
writer, born at Milan, in 1741, died in 
1816, entered at first upon the practice of 
the law ; but perceiving the defects of the 
civil and criminal legislation of his coun- 
try, he applied himself with great dili- 
gence to the study of Grotius, Pufen- 
dorf, Montesquieu, and other publicists. 
In connexion with Carli, Frisi, and Bec- 
enria, he published a periodical work en- 
titled II Cc^iy which had great successw 
In 1766, he went to Paris with Beccaria, 
travelled in England, and, returning to 
Italy, settled himself at Rome, where he 
wrote two tragedies, Panthea, and the 
Conspiracy of Milan. His other works 
are an Essay upon the general History of 
Italy, from the Foundation of Rome to 
the present Time ; Commentaries and 
Criticisms upon the principal Grecian 
Orators ; Roman Nights, which has been 
translated into German, French and Eng- 
lish, and frequently reprinted, and a Life 
of Erostratus. — His brothers Peter (bom 
1728, died 1797) and CTtarles (bom 1743^ 
died 1826) also published several valuable 
works ; the former on political econoim 
and legislation, the latter on agricultiiw 
subjects. ^ 

Versailles, one of the most beautiful 
cities of France, about ten miles from 
Paris, lies in an extensive, and, in part, 
barren plain. Until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, it was an inconsid- 
erable village, with a hunting castle. 
Louis XIV determined to erect, on this 
solitary spot, a royal residence worthy of 
his age and his grandeur. Seven years 
(1673—1680) were employed in com- 
pleting the palace, p^k and gardens, 
around which a city, with regular streets 
and handsome buildings, ||ind a popula- 
tion of 100,000 souls, soon grew up. The 
palace, erected after the plms and under 
the inspection of Mansard, is^ore than 
800 feet in lengffi, consisting of a first 
story and the attic, decomted with Ionic 
pilasters, with fifteen projecting building 
supported by isolated columns of me 
same order. It contains eight magnifi- 
cent saloons^ adorned with statuaty, fMiint- 
ings and architectural embellimmmtB, 
and the great gallery, SSH feet long, thirty 
broad, and thit^-seven bighyai^;n|^tod 
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ry is indebted to Lebrun for its architec- 
ture and paintings, and is not surpassed 
by any in Europe for magnificence, taste 
or arrangement. The chapel is one of 
the most superb monuments of the mag- 
nificence of Louis XIV : its external dec- 
oration consists of Corintliian pilasters, 
ornamented with numerous statues ; the 
interior, of the same order, presents 
twelve fluted pillars, richly ornamented, 
and sustaining the dome. The banquet- 
ing room, the opera-house, &c., are also 
splendidly finished. The gardens of this 
sumptuous palace are equal in splendor 
to tlni lahric to which they belong. In- 
numerable statues, temples and pavilions 
greet the view in every direction, while 
shrubberies, parterres, sheets of water, 
and jets d*eau^ diversify the scenery. 
Within the circuit of the park lie the two 
palaces called the Great and lAttle 'Trianon. 
Versailles was the residence of Louis 
XIV, XV and XVI, and of all the chief 
oificers of state, until the fith of October, 
1789, when Louis was compelled, by the 
Paris mob, to take up his residence in the 
Tuileries. The national assembly also 
opened its sessions here, and was trans- 
ferred, at the same time, to Paris. In 
consequence of this removal of the court 
and government, Versailles declined as 
rapidly as it had risen. Napoleon did 
something towards restoring it, and also 
caused the palace to be repaired. The 
treaty of Versailles was signed here, Sept. 
3, 1/83, between Great Britain, France 
and Spain, on the same day that the 
treaty between Great Britain and the fl. 
States of America was signed at Paris. 
The French court,during the three reigns 
above mentioned, was styled the court of 
Versailles. The city of Versailles has, 
at present, a ]>o[)ulntion of 28,000, aiifl is 
a bishop’s see. It contains a town-house, 
a public library of 30,000 vohnnes, three 
churches, and several other public build- 
ings and institutions, 

Vkrsk (froTij the Latin vertere^ to turn ; 
hence versus^ a furrow, line, aeries, verse). 
The connexiin of several metres or 
rhythms forms a rhythmical ^ -rics — 
verse which contains as many metrical 
members dr bars as there are uniform 
arsises in the verse. Vei^e may also be 
defined as that form which sounds assume 
by means of a regular motion and meas- 
ure, or a series, a whole of rhythms met- 
rically divided. The word is also used 
for a series of verses, connected accord- 
ing to some tvile ; but strophe is the better 
expression for this. (See Ver- 

sification is the art of applying the rules 


according to which verses are formed. 
Rhythm is not imaginable without time ; 
and as there is even and uneven time (see 
THme)y them are three different kinds of 

metra : — 1. the spondaic, equal to j j 

time ; 2. the molossic, equal to the heavy 

? time ; 3. the trochaic, equal to the easy 5 

or^ time. Vei*ses in uneven time are 

more conformable to the spirit of the an- 
cient languages ; those in even time to that 
of the modern. Formerly verses were 
measured according to feet, in the Roman 
fashion (the Greeks measured verses more 
correctly according to the time or hai-s), 
which led to various mistakes. Because a 
foot is but the form of a single part of the 
metrical period, the proportionate value of 
it is the very thing which must l>e deter- 
mined by the rhythm or inetr*?, and there- 
fore is to be measured by this, but is not its 
measure. The grammarians, with wliom 
the foot was only an aggi*egate of syllables, 
sought, in order to determine llie measure, 
for a fundamental foot, prevailing in the 
whole verse. As they knew only the 
difference between long and short sylla- 
bles, hut not the tlifierent degrees nf 
length and shortness (which diffl'reni 
proportions produce v^iriety of mov<‘m(‘nt i, 
a number of arbitrary and confused no- 
tions originated, whicli w<M*e (devated to 
rules; and thus the rliythin becaiiK' only 
the more obscure. If we measure versf\ 
Jiowev<?r, as the ear refjuires, mtisiiail!) 
atid accf)rding to time, slirdl find regu- 
larly returning metrical periods, and tlms 
determine tin* melody oftln^ vei>e, or (li^* 
mc^trical music of‘ it; and the prosodic 
vahn* of syllable's is elevated to rh'- thioi 
cal and metrical. Vers(‘S havt* been nle:^^ 
ured accordit)g to feet or double feet i di' 
jiodies). 7'h<i triy) 0 (li(*, abtua* iiidicaO' • 

Its was unknown; the dactyli**, erejics 

cboriumbic, ionic, y>a?onic atnl ai»lis)):isie 
verses were t neasii red according lo iS-ei. 
so that eaolj was a metn* : the ana pa stir, 
trochaic and iambic v^erses, howfu er, 
which a dipody made a mc(n*, wen 
measured by cli]>odies. if a metn' 
contained in a verse once, twicf*, tlire* 
times, 56c., the verse is called mofumeUr, 
dimeter, trimeter, tetrameUr, penfameJnr. 
hexameter, &c. As many bars arc fdled 
out by the imagination, and not in n^ality, 
the division of catalectic, or jncom})lete, 
and acataloetic, or complete, verses has 
arisen. If the verse is concluded in tlie 
middle of the period, it is called hrachy- 
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eataleetiCf or half-complete ; if it is one 
sj^ilabie too long, it is called hyperccUcdec- 
ilr . According to the theory of time, these 
divisions appear unnecessary and errone- 
ous, as every one, who can divide a verse 
musically, will easily find. In the same 
way the division of the, so called, poly- 
schematic or many-formed verses — verses 
capable of several fonns or cf^ges — ap- 
pears superfluous ; also that oi the uncon- 
nected verses, which, as is said, cannot be 
united, and the invention of which is ascrib- 
ed to Archilochus. These can be measured 
rhythmically perfectly well. A consistent 
theory of time reduces all the sorts of 
verses to one fundamental form, of which 
there arc a variety of modifications. Mr. 
Apel, a Gorman, has done much to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the char- 
acter of verses . — Blank verse is a species 
of verse disencuml>ered of rhyme, and 
allowing the lines to run into each other 
with nearly as much freedom as the Latin 
hexameter. As it is naturally read with 
less cadence than rhyme, the pauses in it 
and the effect of them are not always so 
sensible to the ear as in rhyme. It is con- 
structed, however, upon the same princi- 
ples witli respect to the place of the pause. 

Versification. (See Verse.) 

Verst, or Werst ; a Russian measure, 
equal to about two thirds of aa English 
mile. (See Measures.) 

Vertebra ; the name of the little 
bones which compose tlie spine. They 
are short, thick, angular, twenty-four in 
number, f)laced one above the other. 
Each vertebra has commonly seven pro- 
cesses. The first of these is the j^nous 
J••ocess, which is placed at the back part 
of the vertebra, and gives die name of 
spine to the whole of this bony canal. 
Two others are called transverse processes, 
from their situation with respect to the 
spine, and are placed on each side of the 
spinous process. The four others, which 
are called oblique processes, are much 
smaller than the other three. There are 
two of those on the upper, and two on 
the lower part of each vertebra, rising 
from near the basis of the transverse pro- 
cesses. They are sometimes called artic- 
ular processes, liecause the two superior 
]>rocesse8 of one vertebra are articulated 
with the two inferior processes of the ver- 
tebra above it ; and they are called Mvfue 
processes, from their situation with re- 
sjiect to the processes with which they 
are articulated. These oblique processes 
are aiticnlated to each other by a species 
of ^inglymus, and eac^process is covered' 
at Its articulation with cartilage. There 


is in every vertebra a hole large enough to 
admit a nnger. These holes correspond 
with each other, and form a long bony 
conduit, for the lod^ent of the spinal 
marrow. Besides this great hole, there 
are four notches on each side of every ver- 
tebra, between the oblique processes and 
the body of the vertebra. Two of these 
notclies are at the upper, and two at the 
lower part of the bone. Each of the in- 
ferior notches, meeting with one of the 
superior notches of the vertebra below it, 
forms a foramen; whilst the superior 
notches do the same with the inferior 
notches of the vertebra above it. These 
four foramina form passages for blood- 
vessels, and for the nerves that pass out 
of the spine. The vertebras are united 
together by means of a substance, com- 
pressible like cork, which forms a kind 
of partition between them. The change 
which takes place in these intervertebral 
cartilages fas they are usually called), in 
advanced life, occasions the decrease in 
stature, and the stooping forwards, which 
are usually to be observed in old people. 
The cartilages then become shrivelled, 
and consequently lose, in a great measure, 
their elasticity. But, besides this gradual 
effect of old age, these cartilages are sub- 
ject to a temporary diminution, from the 
weight of the body in an erect posture so 
that people who have been long standing, 
or who have carried a considerable weight, 
are found to be shorter than when they 
have been long in bed. Hence we are 
taller in the morning than at nighu The 
difference in such cases defends on the 
age and size of the subject : in tall, young 
people, it is nearly an inch ; but in older 
or shorter persons, less considerable. Be- 
sides these cartilages, there are many 
strong ligaments, which unite the bones 
of the spine to each other. Besides the 
uses of the vertebrae in defending the 
spinal marrow, and in articulating the 
several vertebrae, they serve to form a 
greater surface for the lodgment of mus- 
cles, and enable the latter to act more 
powerfully on the trunk,, by affording 
them a lever of considerable length. In 
a part of the body that is composed of so 
great a number of bones, and Constructed 
for such a variety of motion, as the spine 
is, luxation is more to be expected than 
fracture ; and this is vei^ wisely guarded 
against, in every direction, by the many 
process that are to be found in each ver- 
tebra, and by the cartilages, ligaments, 
and other means of connexion which 
we have deii^bed aa uniting them to- 
gether. 
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Vertebral Animals. (See Atiimdls.) 
Vertex is used, in astronomy, for the 

K t of heaven perj>endicularly over our 
s, properly called the zenith. — Veiiical 
drclty in astronomy ; a great circle of the 
sphere, passing through the zenith and na- 
dir, and cutting the horizon at right angles: 
it is otherwise called azimuth. — Vertical 
prime is that vertical circle or azimuth 
which passes through tlie poles of the me- 
ridian, or wJiich is perpendicular to the me- 
ridian, and passes through the equinoctial 
])oints . — Vertical plane, in perspective, is 
a plane perpendicular to the geometrical 
])]ane, passing through the eye, and cut- 
ting the pei*sf)ective plane at right angles. 
— Vertical plane, in conics, is a plane 
passing through the vertex of the cone, 
and parallel to any conic section. 

Vertot d’Auboeuf, Rene Aubert de, a 
French historian, whose works have 
been translated into English, was born at 
the castle of Bennetot, in Normandy, of a 
. good family, in 1655. His application to 
study was early and persevering ; but, 
much against his father’s will, he entered 
among ine Capuchins, and took the name 
of brother Zachary. The austerities of 
his order not agreeing with his health, he 
was induced to change it for that of the 
Premonstratenses, and became succes- 
sively eecretewy to the general of the 
order, rector, and, at length, prior of the 
monastery. After some otlier chv nges of 
situation, he became a secular ec. lesias- 
tic, and, in 1701, came to Paris in that 
character. His talents soon procured him 
patronage. In 1705, he was made asso- 
ciate of the academy of belles-leUrcs, and, 
after a while, secretary of languages to the 
duke of Orleans. In 1715, the grand 
master of Malta appointed him liis histo- 
riographer. His lost yeai’s were passed 
in much bodily infirmity, from which he 
was relieved by death, in 1735. H<» was 
bordering on his forty-fifth year when lie 
wrote liis first history, and had ])a.ssed hi.s 
seventieth when he- finished his last, that 
of Malta. His style is lively, pleasing 
and elegant ; his reflections always just, 
and often profound. He,^ however, want- 
ed the industry and research which are 
among the leading requisites of the histo- 
rian ; and he yielded too much to imagina- 
tion, and depended too much upon mern- 
or\', to be either accurate or trustworthy. 
His principal works are, Histoire des Ri- 
volutions de Portugal (1689) ; Histoire des 
Rholutwns de (1696, 2 vols., 12mo.; ^ 
Histoire des Rivolutums Rxmaines (3 vols., 
19mp.) ; HRstenre de Mcdthe (1727, 4 vols., 
4to*) ; Train ck la Mouvance de Bretagne ; 


Histoire Critique de VEtablissemevl des 
Bretons dans les Gaules (2 vols., 12mo.). 
He wrote also some dissertations in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles-lettres, 
and had much intercourse with the lite- 
rati of his day. His coiTespondencc 
with lord Stanhope on the senate of an- 
cient Rome has been published by tlic 
historian of Rome, Hooke. 

Vertumnus ; a deity among the Ro- 
mans, who borrowed him from the P]tru- 
rians: he presided over the sjiring and 
orchards. He endeavored to gain the af- 
fections of the goddess Pomona ; and, to 
effect this, he assumed the shape and 
dress of a fisherman, of a soldier, a peas- 
ant, a reaper, &c., but all to no purpose, 
till, under the form of an old woman, he 
prevailed upon fiis mistress, and married 
her. He is generally rejiresented as a 
young man crowned with flowers, cov- 
ered up to the waist, and holding in his 
right hand fruit, and a crown of j>lcnty in 
his left. 

Verulam, Lord. (See Bacon.) 

Vervain (verbena). These plants havi' 
usually quadrangular herbaceous stems. 
Their leaves are o[)posite : the flowei-s are 
generally small, disposed in spikes, wliirh 
are sometimes arranged in panicl<‘s. "J'lie, 
calyx is tubular, and five-tootlied ; t’ • 
corolla funnel-shaped, dividing into fi\e 
irregular lobes ; the stamens four in miin- 
ber, two of which are shorter than the 
others: the capsule contains four se<‘(*s, 
which become naked at inaturit}-. 
common European vervain ( V. ojfidmili.'i) 
is an ordinary looking weed, naturali/.ed 
in waste places in some parts of tin* I . 
States. It was employed by llie aneieii?.' 
in religious ceremonies, and particidarl;. 
by the Druids. The celebrity wliieli 
plant obtained without its possessing ujm 
apparent ipiality, or pn^senting, by ft> 
manner of growth or form, any in}si< ’ i 
ous character, to arrest tln^ aitenti<n! < ; 
excite imugiiuition, is indeed wry r\\,~v 
ordinary and uiiaccounlahl(»* Musi n:. 
lions venerated, esteemed ainl use.! a 
The ancients had their at \\ in* j 

period the temples and frequented - 
were stiewedand sanclified with. \erv:nn 
the beasts fi>r sacrifice and the altars n 
rerbenated, tlie one filleted, tin* urh-, ; 
strewed, with the sacred herb ; no incama 
tion or lustration was perfect without the 
aid of this plant. It seems to Irnvr^ Imd 
ascrificd to it the power of curing liites 
of rabid animals, arresting the progress 
of the venom of serpents, reconciling an 
tipatfaies, conciliating friendships, A c., 
and was in equal veneration among the 
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priests of Rome and Greece, the Druids 
of Gaul and Britain, and the magi of In- 
dia. But 'it is now regarded as of no 
value. We have two native species of 
verbena, of common occurrence in the 
Northern States, one bearing blue and the 
other white flowera. Several others are 
found in the south and west, one of which 
(F. aubletia) has pretty large flowers, 
somewhat resembling those oV a phlox, 
and is often cultivated ns an ornamental 
plant. An exotic species has flowers of 
tile snnie size, but of a bright scarlet 
color. 

Vervikrs; a well-built town in the 
] province of Liege, kingdom of Belgium, 
lying in the middle of a rich and fertile 
valley, on th<i small river Wcze, to which it 
is indebted f(3r »t.s prosperity ; Ion. 5® 53^ 

; lat. 50^^ N. ; seventeen jniles south- 
I'ast of Liege. It has been cnriclied by 
tilt; sale of its woollen goods, numerous 
manufa(‘tories of which are erected on 
the Weze. Its population amounts to 
R;,000 soids. 

Vksamus, Andrew, a celebrated sur- 
gi'oii and anatomist, born at Brussels, in 
1514, studied the languages and philoso- 
phy at Louvain, and at an early age dis- 
played liis predominant taste for anatom- 
ji*al iiKjuirie.s, by dissecting the bodies of 
animals. lie tlien went to Paris, and 
su.'di<’(l tlie medical sciences under James 
Sylvius. Whe‘n only eighteen, he com- 
posed his treatise De. Corporis Imniani 
t'abrica^ and, returning to Louv^ain, de- 
lixered If ctiuvs ou anatomy. He after- 
wcinls visited Italy, and hy his lectures 
HI 111 dtaiionsirations at Pisa, Bologna, and 
otlK‘r Italian cities, acquired great reputa- 
tion. In 1537, the government of Venice 
appointed liini professor of anatonn}'^ in 
tsie mi i versify of Padua, wliere he re- 
mained sev(‘n years. He was siibsequent- 
1 . ph \ sii-iaii to Charles V, and to Philip II 
r i^pain. When in the height of his 
iame, lie t ngag<?d in a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
:iie?N. 'flic motive to this undertaking is 
t ims relat(*d : Vesalius, believing a young 
; 'panish nobleman, wliom he had attended, 
to he dead, opened him ; hut, after making 
an ineision into the body, he perceived 
ilie synqiioms of life. The parents, com- 
iji?; to the knowledge of this, accused him 
lo th(‘ inquisition of impiety. But the 
I' ing interposed, and saved him, on condi- 
UiHi that he woidd uiulerteke a pilgrimage 
to tht* Holy Land. But different motives 
for this journey have been assigned. On 
Ids rettirn from Jerusalem, he was ship- 
wrecked on the island of Zante, end died 
there, from the effects of hunger and 


hardship, in 1564. The great work of 
Vesalius, On the Stnicture of the human 
Body, was first published at Basle (1543, 
fol.^ ; and the second edition, augmented 
ana corrected by the author, appeared in 
1555. Many subsequent editions have 
been printed ; but the most accurate and 
complete is that mblishedat Leyden (1725, 
2 vols,, fol.), by Boerhaave and Albinus. 

Vesp ASiANUS, Titus Flavius, emperor of 
Rome, was born near Rieti, in the country 
of the Sabines, towards the close of the 
reign of Augustus. His father was a re- 
ceiver of taxes in Asia, and, in that gen- 
erally disreputable office, was distinguished 
for moderation and integrity. Vespasian 
displayed but little ambition in his youth ; 
and it was not till the reign of Claudius 
that he exhibited his military talents. Be- 
ing then appointed commander of a le- 
gion, he acquired great reputation in Ger- 
many and in Britain ; and, on his return 
to Rome, he was made consul. In the 
beginning of Nero’s reign, he lived in re- 
tirement, but was at length afipointed pro- 
consul of Africa ; and on the rebellion of 
the Jews, he was sent witli an army into 
.Tudea (A. D. 6G). After taking some im- 
j)ortant fortresses, and reducing almost 
the whole of Galilee to subjection, he was 
preparing to attack Jerusalem, when he 
received the news of the death of Nero 
(A. D. 68). After the transient rei^s of 
Galba, Otho and Vitellius, he was himself 
elevated to imperial power; and such was 
his good fortune, that he found himself 
seated on the throne, without having re- 
course to those hostilities which he had 
anticipated as necessary to support his 
claims. Reaching Rome about the mid- 
dle of the year 70, he was received with 
general and sincere reioicing, the reputa- 
tion he had acquired promising relief 
from the miseries of nusgoveriiment, un- 
der wliich the people had long suffered. 
He did not disappoint the expectations 
which his character had excited. He re- 
formed the discipline of the army, puri- 
fied the senatorial and equestrian orders, 
by degrading the unworthy, and filling 
their [daces with respectable citizens, and 
appointed a commission to settle the vast 
multitude of suits which hud accumu- 
lated during the late troubles, besides 
presiding ou the bench frequently him- 
self, that justice might be administered 
with impartiality. He was an enemy to 
luxury, and devoid of personal or i^nur 
1y pride, being by no means desirous to 
concea.1 thl^ obscurity of bis origih* Qh 
the other hand, he is charged with 
playing a degr^ of meanness and mr 
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pacity, in the accumulation of wealth, in- were sacred to her ; and she is honored 
consistent with his character and station, 'as the founder of settled abodes. She is 
Though this reproach is not destitute of represented as a matron, almost always 
foundation, it appears, however, to be ex- with a torch in her hand ; but the sacrifi- 
aggerated ; and necessity probably obliged cial flame also distinguishes her. Numa 
him to have recourse to the means he em- Pompilius built a temple for her in Rome, 
ployed for the exigences of government, and introduced the worship of this god- 
after the treasury had been exhausted by dess. Her festival was celebrated on the 
the luxury and profusion of his predeces- 9th of* June. (For the planet Vesta, see 
sors. Vespasian favored arts, letters and Planets.) ® 

learned men, particularly Quintilian, Pli- Vestals, Vestal Virgins, were the 
ny and Josephus. He rebuilt a part of priestesses of Vesta, established by Niima. 
the city which had been destroyed during There were at first four, afterwards six 
the civil wars, restored the capitol, that of tlieni. They were not to be more than 
been burnt under Vitellius, wiA in- ten, nor less than six yeai*s old, at the 


creased splendor, and erected the gigantic 
amphitheatre, the ruins of which are still 
celebrated under the name of the colise- 
um. (q. v.) Among the principal public 
events of the reign of Vespasian are the 
termination of the dangerous rebellion of 
the Gauls under Civilis, and the capture 
of Jerusalem by his son Titus (q. v-), 
whom the emperor had made his lieuten- 
ant in J udea. After reigning ten years, he 
Ui'^d, in June, A. D. 79, greatly regretted 
by t? o Roirians, who, under his dominion, 
enjoyed a degree of national prosperity to 
which they had long been strangei*s. 

Vesper (Latin) ; properly, the evening: 
at present, it is generally used to signify 
the evening service; hence vesper bell 
and vesper sermon. — Vesper image is a 
name given to the representation of the 
Saviors corpse in the arms of his mother. 

Vespers, Sicilian. (See Sicilian Ves- 
pers.) 

Vespucci, Amerigo. (See Americus 
Vespucius.) 

Vessels, in animal and vegetable phys- 
iology; those tubiform passages which 
serve to conduct liquids to or from cer- 
tain parts, as the arteries, veins, capillary 
vessels, and lymphatics. (See Blood- Ves- 
sels^ Capillary Vessels^ and Lymph. For 
the vessels of plants, see Plants.) 

Vesta (Greek, Hestia) ; a daughter of 
Saturn and Rhea,* the goddess of fire, 
and principally of the fire concealed in 
the earth ; or, according to some, wife of 
Uranus and mother, of the gods ; in which 
sense she has been taken for the earth it- 
self, and bac been confounded by the ear- 
lier writers with Rhea, Ceres, Cybele, 
Proserpine, Hecate and Tellus. She was 
at the same time the |>atroness of chastity, 
and received permission from her brother 
Jupiter to remain ui|iMiTied. She is said 
to have first taught man the use of fire for 
domestic puiposes ; for which reason the 
bouses, and particuhrly the entries to 
them, which usually contained the hearth, 


time of their consecration : tliey were to 
be of good family, and witlioiit bodily in- 
firmities; to serve in the temple for thirty 
years, and keep alive th ; peqietiial fire 
instituted by Numa; to offer prayers and 
sacrifices for the good of the state ; and at 
their consecration to take the vow of chas- 
tity. If any of them broke this vow, she 
was doomed to be buried alive. If the 
one whose duty it was to watch, l(*t the 
fire go out, she was severely chastised. 
The vestals had, however, great privi- 
leges, They were not under f)arental gov- 
ernment. When they ap|>eared in public, a 
lictor preceded them. Their ])ersons wenj 
inviolable. If they met a criminal doomed 
to death, they might set him at liheity. 
When they died,their remains were buried 
within the town. Their dress w^as a white 
garment bordered with purple, and their 
ornament a hand round th(! forehc'ad. 
After thirty years’ servic’c, they could quit 
the temple and marry. The oldest of the 
vestals was called vestal is maxima. 

Vestris ; a family, which, f >r three 
genfirations, hasafilirded entertainment tc* 
the Parisians. The first distinguished 
dancer of this name was a native of r’he ^ 
ence, horn in 1728, and calh*d tiu^ dit a dr. 
la danse. To liim a great part of No 
veiTc’s {(\. V.) success was due. (iriuiufs 
(Correspondence is full of anecdotes of his 
conceit. Having delighteil the fuihlie for 
forty years, he i-etired, and died in 180^^, 
at the age of eighty. His son, sometimes 
called VeMraUardy as his mother was a 
dancer named Aitard^ appeared for the 
first time, in 1772, in the o|>era of 
liefore he was thirteen years old, and d<; 
lighted the public until lluportrosc. flis 
son also was dtstinguishe<i as a dancer, 
and for his conceit. 

Vesuvian. (See Jdocrase.) 

Vesuvius ; a volcano in N^les, a mile 
and a quarter distant from the capital. It 
ris^ in the fonn of a pyramid, out of the 
plain, and was aepttraml by wide valleys 
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from the mountains of Somma and Otto- 
jauo, until the eruption of 1794, when the 
summit of the mountain sunk, and the val- 
leys were entirely filled up. The height 
is 3680 feet. After the memorable erup- 
tions in September and November, 18$S, 
Humboldt found the height of the ex- 
treme point of the Palo to be 607 toises. 
Its summit forms a little plain, iy the midst 
of which the crsiter is seen perpetually 
smoking. Its sides are mostly barren, but 
on some parts vines and fruits are seen 
between fields of burning lava. The 
base of the mountain, notwithstanding the 
eruptions of lava, often a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, is inhabited and culti- 
vated. Hero and there grow the grapes 
from which the costly LachrymrB Ckristi 
(q. V.) is made. Amongst the principal 
eruptions of the volcano are that of 79, 
in which Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
buried ; those of 203, 472, 512, 685, 993, 
1036, 1306, 1631, 1730, by which the sum- 
mit of the mountain was visibly height- 
ened, and received its sugar-loaf form ; 
those of 1766, 1779, 1794, by which Torre 
del Greco, a considerable town, was al- 
most entirely destroyed ; and that of 
1804. Since the commencement of tlio 
nineteenth century, scarcely a year has 
passed without eruptions of more or less 
importance. The show er of ashes on the 
24th of October, 1822, darkened the light 
of day in Naples, and spread us far as 
Gassano, 105 Italian miles from Vesuvius. 
I'hc lava, twelve feet in dcj)th, poured 
tiown to the distaiice of an Italian mile. 
Vesuvius is steep, and therefore difficult 
to ascend. Its siimiuit may be reached by 
tl^ree diftereiit roads: one is on tlic north 
sale ; one leads from Ottojano, and another 
irotn Uesina, w Ifudi is usually taken. The 
crater of the volcano often changes its 
form. 'Phe gulf is not more than ninety 
rods in depth. In 1801, eight Fnmclitnen 
des(‘en(l(‘d into the crater — an attempt 
which has beiMi since repeated, (See Fe- 
.Nurnut (iuA’n^ the Years 1821, 1822, 182J1, 
tettk Physical, Miavralo^cal and CActm- 
i'nl OUser\)aiions, by Monticelli and Co- 
velli.) fii March, 1828, towards the end 
of 1831, and in llic middle of 1K12, tliere 
nere other eruptions. (Sec Volcanoes.^ 
Vktch (tncta); leguminous plants, with 
herbaceous stems, often supporting them- 
selves on surrounding objects^ by means. of 
the tendrils with which their leaves are 
torininateil. Those lost are pinnated, and 
ftrovided with stipules at the base. The 
flowers ore disposed in clusters upon an 
axillary and more or less elon^ed pedun- 
cle, and are succeeded by pods. In short, 
VOL. XII. 47 


the general habit of these plants is pre- 
cisely^similar to that of the pea. Upwards 
of eighty species are known, most of 
which inhabit the northern and temperate 
parts of the eastern continent. Some of 
these are natur^zed In the U. States, and . 
we have besides two or three native spe- 
cies. The common vetch, or tare, is little 
known in this countiy, but is extensively 
cultivated in Europe, and considered a 
valuable agricultural plant. It is not ve^ 
delicate as regards the nature of the soil, 
but succeeds best in dry and warm ex- 
posures, and especially in calcareous dis- 
tricts. The crop is cut at the time of 
flowering, to be given green to cattle ; or 
tliese are turned into the field to graze. 
It is an excellent fodder for milch cows 
and working stock. A second crop is cut 
when the seeds are nearly ripe, which is 
dried for winter’s use. The seeds are some- 
times permitted to ripen, and are given to 
all kinds of poultry, especially to pigeons, 
which are often fed on them exclusively. 

Veterans, with the Romans ; soldiers 
who had served a number of campaigns, 
or at least had reached their fiftieth year, 
so as to be entitled to a discharge. If they, 
nevertheless, continued in service, they 
%vere treated with particular distinction. 

Veterinary Art. This, according to 
the present acceptation of the phrase, 
comprehends a knowledge of the external 
form, as well as the internal structure and 
economy, of the domestic quadrupeds, the 
appropriate management of them, the na- 
ture, causes and treatment of their disor- 
ders, and the art of shoeing such of them 
as may require it. The word is derived 
from the Latin veterinarius, which some 
of the ancient writers, particularly Colu- 
mella, use to denote a farrier, horse-doc- 
tor, or one who lets horses to hire, its 
radical being the verb veho (to carry); 
whence veteHnarius came to signify any 
thing connected with or relating to beasts 
of burden. The first veterinary school 
was instituted in 1762 at Lyons : in 17 ^ 
that at Alfbrt was opened. A similar in- 
stitution was established at Berlin in 1792 , 
and ill the year following, one in London. 

Veto (Latin, I prokHni)*, used in Eng- 
lish and Other modern long as a sub- .. 

stanfive, to denote the poww, given by 
law to any individual, to defeat the reso- 
lution of n deliberative body. In the 
former republic of Poland, eveiy member 
of the diet could, by his AnCe Panopalam (I 
don’t permit it)^ defeat the resohitipD of 
the rest This abus^ caUed the lUmm 
eeto,^was, in the partition of Polan^mp- 
ported by Rusria as neeesMory to roBim 
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liberty ! The real motive of Russia was, 
to prevent a union of action among the 
Poles. The French constituent assembly, 
in 1789, allowed the king a veto on its 
resolutions ; but the first time that he made 
use of it, it ruined him. The king of 
England has a veto upon the resolutions 
of both houses ; but a long period has 
elapsed since it has been used. The king 
of the French has a veto. The king of 
Norway has the same power; but if 
three successive storthings repeat a resolu- 
tion, it becomes a law without the king’s 
assent: thus nobility was abolished in 
Norway. The same provision was intro- 
duced into the Spanish government by 
the constitution of the cortes. The presi- 
dent of the U. States has a veto ; but he 
must return the bill with his reasons ; and 
i^ then, two thirds of each house vote for 
it, it becomes a law. 

Vetdria. (See Coriolanus.) 

Viaticum ; literally provision for a jour- 
ney; in Catholic theology, the eucharist 
administered to patients beyond hope of 
recovery. Protestants, also, often take the 
Lord’s supper before death, but do not 
give this name to it. — Viaticum is some- 
times used as a more delicate name to the 
aid afforded in money or provisions to a 
traveller. 

Vibration. (Sec AcoustieSy and Pen- 
dulum.) 

Vicar (from mcariua); representative, 
vicegerent. (Respecting the vicars of the 
former German empire, see German Em- 
pire.) The pope calls himself vicar of 
Christ on earth. An apostolic vicar is a 
priest of high standing, who has received 
special powers to decide in certain eases, 
without asking for instructions. Bishops 
have grand- vicars, who can discharge 
most of the functions of the bishops in tlanr 
dioceses. They cannot, however, grant 
confirmation, consecrate churches, &c. 
Tn England, the vicar is a particular 
kind of parish priest. The priest of fwery 
parish is called rector, unless the predial 
tithes are appropriated, and then he is 
styled rico ?* ; and when rectories an? ap- 
propriated, vicars are to supply the rec- 
tor’s pla^e. For the maintenance of the 
vicar, in such cases, there was set apart a 
certain portion of the tithes, commonly 
about a third part of the whole, which 
are now what are called the vicarial 
tithesy the rest beihg reserved to the use 
of the appropriators, and, for this rea- 
son, termed the rectorial tithes. The 
name of curate is given to a clergyman in 
the church of England, who is employed 
to perform divine service in the place of 


tlie incumbent parson, or vicar. He must 
be licensed by the bishop, or ordinary. 
(See Plurality.) 

Vice, in smithery and other arts, is a 
machine, or instrument, serving to hold 
fast any thing worked upon, whether it is 
to be filed, bent, riveted, &c. — Vice is 
also used in the composition of divers 
words, to* denote the relation of some per- 
son that comes instead, or in the place of 
another ; as, vice-admiral, vtcc-chancellor, 
vice-chainberlain, vice-president, &c., are 
officers who take the place of admirals, &c 

Vice-Admirau. (See Admiral.) 

Vicente, Gil (called the Portuguese 
Plautus), was bom at Barcellos, of a good 
family, about the year 1480. He devoted 
himself at first to the study of law, but 
soon abandoned it, for the purpose of cul- 
tivating dramatic poetry. As his rank en- 
titled him to admission to court, he con- 
tributed to its amusement by writing oc- 
casional pieces for all the festivities, and 
displayed much skill in his compositions. 
Ills dramatic pieces were firat exhibited 
at the court of Emanuel, and the first was 
printed in the year 1504. They were re- 
ceived with gi*eat applause ; and the repu- 
tation of the poet was raised still higher 
in the reign of John HI, wlio some^tirnes 
amused himself with taking part in tfie 
perfi>rinance. Vicente educatiid his daugh- 
ter Paula, altliough she was one of the 
ladies of honor' to the queen Maria, for 
the stage, and she became distinguished, 
not only as one of the best performers ot* 
her time, but as a pof*t and a musician. 
Yicciite himself, who, in of liun’, 

preceded all the great dramatic po<‘H 
of Ht>ain, Italy, Frajaai and Mnglaiul. 
stood aluiK? in that age ; aial ]»is fariic 
not confined to his own coiinirv. Iha- 
mils is said to liavt? studied Portuguese 
for the sake of being al)le to read ]u< 
comedies. His jiieces have* all the faults 
which are inseparable from first essa\ s; 
but his rude sketches are pervaded b> 
truly poetical spirit, vigor and richia ss <*r 
iijvenlioji, truth of natuns ease \ 
and harmony of versification, uetwith 
standing the? antiquated structure of' fl? • 
verse, and the obsolete language. I’ln ' I “• r 
tugiiese and Spanish languages are ce'n* , 
intermixed with each other in tht st^ pi ^ , 

particularly in his autos. Vicente di< 
Evora, in 1557, His works, in five b» « .k . 
appeared at Lisbon, edited by Ins ;eii 
Luis, in 1562, foJ. (1586, 4to,, and otlei » 
printed ). Of his autosy or religious piect s, 
there are sixteen; and several of iheF*^ 
were printed as early as his seventeenth 
year. The most celebrated of his tragi- 
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comedies is Doni Duurdes. Among his 
comedies, taken mostly from old tales, the 
Jvidge of Beyra and the Portuguese Fi- 
dalgo are the best. His farces, of which 
there are eleven contained in the collec- 
tion above referred to, are witty, lively 
and natural, and in many respects resem- 
ble the Spanish interludes of a later pe- 
riod. ^ • 

Vicenza, Armand Augustin Louis de 
Caulaincourt, duke de, lieutenant-general, 
,born at Caulaincourt, in 1773, distin- 
guished himself during the French revo- 
lution, both in diplomatic and military 
capacities, for his integrity, courage, fidel- 
ity and address, under the most difficult 
circumstances. He served in the army 
from the iifteenth year of his age, but, on 
the breaking out of tlie revolution, lost 
his ])ost of stafi-officer, and was for some 
time confined in prison. He then served 
(171)2) as a grenadier, and aftenvards as 
a mounted chasseur, but, in 1795, was re- 
stored, by tlic influence of Hoche, to his- 
former rank of captain. Caulaincourt 
served with reputation in Italy, and began 
his diplomatic career at Constantinople, 
whither he accompanied general Dubayet. 
Ill 1801, he was sent on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to the emperor Alexander, who al- 
ways manitested esteem for him,.ond con- 
fidcMice in him. In 1804, Caulaincourt 
was named gTa?i(/ ccuyer^ and, about this 
time, was stationed on the Rhine, where 
he was cniploycd in <*ounteracting the in- 
trigues of the English agents, and partic- 
ularly the English minister at Munich, 
against the life of the fii'st consul. Willi 
tli(^ (‘apture and execution of the duke 
d’Eiighieu, it has hecii lully proved that he 
lititl liuthiiig to do. In 1805, he was made 
g('U(‘ral otMivision,and received the grand 
eross lift ho legion of honor, with the title of 
<1 uk(‘ of V' icenza. He afterwards obtained 
various onlcrs ol* knighthood from Bavaria, 
Sa\t)ny, JVussia, Russia and Austria, and 
was sent ambassador to St. Petci*sburg, 
wiion Napoleon wascanyingon his plans 
against Austria. After the mil of Prussia 
and tlio treaty of Tilsit, he was four years 
ambassador at the Russian court, and re- 
ceived from the emperor the cross of the 
ord( r of Ht Anno, of the first class. He 
rt'fjuested his recall on the pretext of ill 
liealth, but, in n?ality, because he met with 
various mortifications fi'om the Russimi 
iKihility, who were jealous of his favor 
with Alexander. A fter returning to France 
in 1811, he accompanied Napoleon on 
his unfortunate exj^dition to Russia in 
1812, which ho had firmly opposed, and 
returned with him in a sleigh, after nearly 


perishing with cold. During fourteen 
days, Caulaincourt did not leave the em- 
peror’s side. In the campaign of 1813, 
Caulaincourt was appointed to negotiate 
with the Russian and Prussian plenipo- 
tentiaries, after the desperate battles of 
Lfitzen and Bautzen; and an armistice 
was the consequence. That armistice 
was soon broken, and only served to pre- 
pare the way for the victory over Napo- 
leon at Leipsic. After hostilities had been 
removed 4om Germany to France, Cau- 
laincourt, who had been named minister 
for foreign affairs, was sent to negotiate 
witli the allies at Chatillon (q. v.) ; bu^ on 
some success of Napoleon, he received 
orders to raise his claims so high, that 
the allies broke off the conferences, and 
marched to Paris. When Napoleon ab- 
dicated at Fontainebleau, the duke of Vi- 
cenza was the chief negotiator on his pa^ 
and signed the treaty of the 11th of April, 
between the ex-emperor and the allies. 
He continued to follow his master until 
his departure from Fontainebleau, on the 
20th of April, and afterwards retired to 
his estate. During the hundred days, he 
held the portfolio of foreign affairs, and, 
April 4, 1815, issued the celebrated circu- 
lar to the foreign cabinets, declaring the 
pacific intentions of Napoleon. After die 
second abdication of the emperor, the 
duke of Vicenza took an active part as 
member of the regency ; but the return of 
the king terminated his public career. He 
passtid the rest of his life alternately at 
Paris and on his estate, occupied with 
the education of his children, and died in 
1828. 

Vicenza, the principal town of a prov- 
ince or delegation of the same name in 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, lies in 
a beautiful and fertile plain on the Bachi- 
glione, which is here navigable, receives 
the little stream Recone, and divides the 
town into two parts, connected by four 
bridges ; Ion. E.; lat. 45° 32^ N. ; 

thirty-five miles north-west of Venice ; 
population, 29,000. It contains an old 
castle, twenty-two churches, and thirty- 
tliree oratories, seven colleges, and twen- 
ty-seven hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions. It is surrounded by a double wall, 
about five miles in circuit, with six gates. 
The streets are for the most part narrow 
and crooked ; but there are many hand- 
some building here ; and, indeed, Vicenza 
is, in respect to its architecture, the most 
remarkable city . of Upper Italy, being 
adorned with the works of the celebrated 
Palladio (q. v.), who was born here* Be- 
sides the t^lica, we may mention, 1. The 
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town-house {palazzo della ragione)^ situ- 
ated upon the market-place, a handsome 
square adorned with columns. This build- 
ing is entirely of marble, and is unique 
of its kind. The whole lower story con- 
sists of arcades, and the upper story, 
which is likewise surrounded by a gallery 
of arcades, is adorned with statues, bass- 
reliefi and cornices. 2. The Olympic the- 
atre is a beautiful building, in the erection 
of which Palladio not only imitated, but 
surpassed the ancients, although it is built 
only of wood. The seats rise one above 
another in a semicircle, and are adorned 
with statues of the Roman emperors. 3. 
The triumphal arches. One of these is 
at the entrance of the Campus Martius, a 
beautiful promenade; and the other, at 
the gate Del Monte, forms the entrance to 
a stairway of 195 marble steps, leading to 
the celebrated Scrvite monastery, called 
'Aladonna di Monte Berico, situated upon 
a hill, which commands a most delightful 
view. 4. The palace Valniarana. TJie 
architects Scamozzi, Otho Calderari, and 
others, were also natives of Vicenza, and 
contributed to adorn the city with their 
works. In most of the churches and pal- 
aces there are fine paintings, by Palma, 
Giordano and others. — See Berti’s Guida 
ver Vicenza (Venice, 1822). — A part of 
tlic inhabitants subsist by silk manufac- 
tures, the province producing much of the 
raw material ; and several other manufdc- 
tures are carried on here. Before the 
gate of the castle lies the beautiful garden 
Valinarana. Vicenza has almost always, 
especially in modern times, shared the 
fate of its neighbor Verona, (q. v.) In 
November, 179(J, a sanguinary battle was 
fought near Vicenza, between the French, 
under general Bonaparte, and the Austri- 
ans, under Alvinzi, 

Vice-President of the United 
States. It is provided by the consti- 
tution of the U. States that there shall be 
a vice-president, chosen every four yeara, 
in tlie same manner, and by the same elect- 
ors, as the president. (See Electors^ Con- 
gress of the United SMeSf and President,) 
In case of there being no choice of presi- 
dent, the vice-president acts as president, 
as in the case of the death, or other con- 
stitutional disability, of the president. If 
no candidate for the vice-presidency has 
a majority of the electoral votes, it is pro- 
vided by the constitution that the senate 
shall choose the vice-president from the 
two highest numbers on the list of cazidi- 
dates. Two thirds of the whole number 
of senators are required to form a quorum 


for this purpose, and a majority of the 
whole number is necessary to a choice. 
The vice-president is, tx officio^ president 
of the senate. 

Vicksburg, one of the principal towns 
of Mississippi, and capital of Warren 
county, is situated just below the com- 
mencement of the Walnut hills. It has 
not existed more than ten years, but is 
now a large village. It is likely to become 
the rival of Natchez in the cotton trade. 
Great quantities of cotton are deliver- 
ed here to the steam-boats which ply 
regularly between this place and New 
Orleans. It has a most singular position, 
on the shelving declivities of high hills, 
with the houses scattered in groups on 
the terraces. 

Vico, Giovanni Battista, one of the 
most original thinkers, was born, in 1GG8 
or 1670, at Naples, and was the son of a 
bookseller. When a boy, he fractured 
his skull, and did not recover until after 
three years of suffering. This misfortune 
seems to have given him a melancholy 
and contemplative cast, lie mside great 
progress in elementary studies, but be- 
came disgusted with the study of j)hilos- 
ophy, until, at a meeting of the aceademia 
degV infuriati, lie saw the scholars sitting 
by the most distinguished men of the city, 
which at once kindled his ambition, lb; 
studied law, and labored with such assi- 
duity as to injure Jiis healtli. Being 
withofit means of support, lie acciqued the 
place of instructor to tlio nepliew ufUoc 
CO, bisJiop of Ischia. lie li\ed nine yrnr> 
ill a charming retirement, and ri'ad and 
thought profoundly. Having returned te 
Naples, he married, and was ol)lige‘<i 
accept a professorshif) of r}i(*lorie, wlTn l 
brought him about $100 a yt»ai\ Whei 
Charles of Bourbon ascendcul the lliront*, 
a better fate secmetl to await liim, as J!< 
was appointed liistoriogra[)lier to king; 

but it was too late. Intense studi<?s, by 
(lay and night, together with domestic 
cares, had exhausted his mind : In^ sunk 
into idiocy, and died in 1741. Vico 
rich in noble and excellent, but also in 
bold and questionable idctis. Mytliologv 
is his leader through tJie darkm ss of tin* 
past. His chief work is his Prineipf di 
una Scienza Nuova (Tintorno alia commuru. 
JVatura deUe JVazioni (Naples, 1725; 7ili 
ed., Naples, 1817). Hie ideas res|>ecung 
Homer and Roman history agree remark 
ably with many of those of Wolf and 
Niebuhr. IDs autobiography has been 
recently published in the OpuscoU 
Gian SatHsia Vico raccoUi e pvbUicafi 
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da Carlo Antonio JRosa (Naples, 1818). 
His Sdenza J^uova has been translatea 
into German (1822) and French (1827). 

• Vicq-d’Azyr, Felix ; an eminent 
French physician and anatomist, bom at 
Valogne, in 1748. He went to Paris in 
1765, and, after having devoted several 
years to the study of medicine, and the 
sciences connected with it, especially anat- 
omy and physiology, he commenced giv- 
ing lectures on human and comparative 
anatomy, in 1773. The memoirs in which 
he gave an account of his discoveries con- 
cerning the structure of foreign animals, 
procured him admission into the academy 
of sciences in 1774. As peipetual secre- 
tary of a medical society at Paris, he 
wrote the biographical eulogies of many 
of the members. In 1788, he was made 
a member of the French academy, and, in 
1789, first physician to the queen. He 
died June 20, 1794. Vicq-d’Azyr, in 1786, 
commenced the publication of a work 
entitled 'TraiU (PAnaiomit et de Physiolo- 
gi.e (with colored plates, folio |. This part, 
which is all that appeared, relates only to 
the brain, with an introductory discourse 
on anatomy in general. He also wrote 
{»art ol* SysUme anatomiqxie des Qtiadru- 
pkks for the EncydopSdie MHhodique; a 
treatise entitled M^aecine des Bites it 
Comes (1781, 2 vols., 8vo.), and many 
medical and anatomical memoirs. His 
Blof^cs flistoriqucs were published in 1797 
and ill 1826; and his works appeared in 
(i vols., 8vo., with an atlas in 4to. (Paris, 
1805). 

Vi4:tor, Sextus Aurelius, a Roman his- 
torian, wim lived in the fourth century, 
was tlic son of humble parents, and did 
not enjoy the beiK^fit of a learned educa- 
tu)n. 'I'lie place of his birth is not known ; 
but, how<»vcr obscure his origin, he pos- 
sessed talents which procured him the 
higliest h«>nors. In the year 361, the em- 
peror .Tulian appointed him prefect of 
Pannonia; and, a long time afterwards, 
he was prefect of Rome, and, in the year 
consul with Valentinian. He appears 
to have lived till towards the end of the 
fourth century. The following works are 
extant under his name: Oriffo Gentis Ro-- 
manm ; De Vtris illustrihus Uriis Romee ; 
De CfTsarihus Historia ah Avgusta Octa- 
vio ttsque ad Cotundaittm de^munt Con- 
sianHi AxigusH et Juliani Ccese&is tertium; 
De Vita et Moribus fmperatorum Rama-- 
norum Exc^ta. e Ceesare Avgusto usque 
ad Theodoaium Mperaiorem: It is bought 
that the work De Ctssanbus IKsioria ttm 
alone be ascribed with certainty to Atir^ 
Uus. The first edition of Aihreiius Victor 

47# 


was printed at Antwerp, .1579, with notes 
by Schottus. There are several other 
good editions, of which the latest is > the 
Ripont of 1789. 

VICTOR Amadeus II. (See Sardinia.) 

Victor Emanuel I. (See Sardinia^ 
and Piedmontese Revolution.) 

Victor, Perrin, duke of Belluno, peer 
and marshal of France, grand cross of 
the legion of honor, &c., was bom at La 
Marche, in Lorraine, in 1766, and entered 
the service, as a drummer, in 1781. He 
distinguished himself at the siege of Tou- 
lon, in 1793, during which he received 
two wounds; and, after his cure, he 
passed to the army of the Pyrenees, in 
which he served with great reputation. 
He was then employed under Napoleon, 
in 1796, and was one of the most conspic- 
uous of the French generals. After the 
treaty of Campo-Formio, general Victor 
was appointed to the command of the de- 
partment of La Vendee, and restored 
tranquillity to that unhappy countiy, 
without the use of military means, but 
solely by the gentleness and wisdom of 
his measures. In 1799, he returned to 
Italy, and bis division rendered great 
services in numerous battles. In that of 
Marengo, he commanded the advanced 
guard, and sustained the whole efiTorts of 
the Austrian amiy during eight hours, 
without losing ground, until the main 
body of the French were in the field. 
For this gallant conduct, he received a sa- 
bre of honor. He afterwards command- 
ed the Batavian army until the treanr of 
Amiens, when he went to Denmark as 
ambassador from France. At the battle 
of Jena, he was wounded. He contrib- 
uted largely to the victory of Pultusk, and 
fought with great bravery and success in 
various battles, during the campaign of 
1806. Commanding the first corps of the 
grand army at the battle of Friedland^ he 
determined the success of that day, and 
was raised to the dignity of marshy on 
the field of battle. After the treaty of 
Tilsit, he was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Prussia, and conciliated the good- 
will of the people, by the etjuity and mod- 
eration of his conduct, dunng the fifteen 
months that he filled that imporfhnt ofiSce. 
In 1808, he held a command in Spain, 
where he added greatly to his mifitary 
fame. He obtmned a victory over the 
duke del Infiintado, at Ucles, and made 
15,000 prisoner^ and destroyed the nmy 
commanded by Cfiesta. At the battle or 
TaMvera, hfa corps diepIayM rihgular vit- 
6r, btit he wan nbt in ithat ae^ 

tibn; and bis 
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across tlie SieiTa Morena compelled tlie duct in regard to tlie contracts of Ouvrard 
Spaniards to abandon the fortified pass of and Tourton. (See Ouvrard,) After the 
Pena-Perros, which laid open all Anda- army had crossed the Bidassoa, Belliino 
lusia to the French. Charged with the returned to Paris, and was soon after sue- 
investment of Cadiz, he raised works ceeded in the war department by the bar- 
which were proof against all attacks of on Damas. Since the revolution of 1830, 
the English (under Graham) and Span- lie has been implicated in the plots of the 
iards during his command there. He Carlists. 

quitted the blockade of that place to take Victoria (with the Greeks, JSfike ) ; 
a command in tlie campaign of Russia, goddess of victoiy. She was a daughter of 
and distinguished himself particularly at the Titan Pallas and Styx, and a sister of 
the battle of the Beresina. In 1813, he Zclos, Crates and Bia (Courage, Strength, 
commanded the second corps, which, at Power). She is generally represented 
the battle of Dresden, carried the left of with wings, a laurel on her head, and a 
the allies, and fixed the fortune of the day, palm branch in her hand, 
making 15,000 Austrians prisoners. He Victoria, Aiexandrina, heiress pre- 
defeated the enemy at Wachau, and sus- sumptive of the British crown, was born 
tained his reputation at Leipsic and at May 24, 1819, and is tlie daughter of the 
Hanau. After the invasion of France by duke of Kent, by the princess Victoria 
tlie allies, in 1814, he defended, with un- Maria Louisi^ princess-dowager of Lei- 
equal forces, the Vosges, foot by foot, ningen, and sister of the present king ol’ 
Being compelled to fall back before supe- Belgium. (See Kent,) 
rior numbers, he fi'equently faced tlie Vicugna, (See Llama,) 
allies and beat them. At the battle of Vic us ; Latin for village. From this 

Brienne, he took the village of that name, word are derived the final syllables of 
guarded by 15,000 Russians and Prus- viV, %vy^ wick in Teutonic and Frenci. 
sians. On the 9th of February, he re- geogra]>hical names, as Z/ongtci/, 
treated upon the Seine, to second the oj>o- Viesvic (old village), 
rations of Napoleon, and defended the V^i da, Mark Jerome-; a celebrated mod- 
bridges of Nugent until the IGth. He eni Latin poet, born in 1490, at Cremona, 
directed the brilliant affairs of Naiigis and of parents who were poor, but of iiobh 
Villeneuve, on the 17th, and commanded descent. lie studied with distinction at 
the advanced guard at the battle of Cra- Padua, Bologna and Mantua, and was 
onne, on the 7th of March, and was bailly admitted while young into the congrega- 
wounded. After the restoration of the lion of the canons regular of St. Mark- 
Bourbons, he received the government of He afterwards went to Rome, and hecuuK^ 
the second military division, at Mezieres, a canon of St. Jolm Lateran. Ilis takuit 
and used bis utmost endeavoi-s, on Nupo- for liatiii poetry recomineiah'd him to 
leoifs invasion of 1815, to prevent tlie de- Leo X, wlio gave him the })riory of St 
fection of his troops. Unable to accom- Silvester, nfN'ir Tivoli. Then? he wrote 
plish that object, he quitted Chalons at the Jiis Christiad, which was finished in the 
very moment when they were preparing p<intificate of (element VU, who, in reo 
for his arrest. After the king’s second ompense of his merit, bestowed on liiin,. 
return, he was named president of the in 1532, the bishopric of Alba. Paul HI 
electoral college of the Loir and Cher, had inouidt'd to translate; Vida to thr 
peer of France, and major-general of tlie see of Cremona; but the death of ihv 
royal guard. When the marquis of La- j>ope prevented his promotion, and Vid;t 
tour-Maubourg was sent to Constantino- died at Alba, Sept. 27, 15(i(>. His pot;ticai 
pie, in 1821, Victor was appointed to sue- productions, besides the Christiad, are 
ceed him as minister of war; but liLs l^acchia Ludiis (the Game of (>hes.s., 
wish to obtain the post of major-general which has been liigiil^ prais(;d by War 
in Spain, ki 1823, was not gratifieu, Guil- ton ; Poelicorum lAbn m, translated b\ 
leminot being appointed to that place, the abb^ Battenx into French, and piib- 
But, great complaints being made of the lished with the Poetics of Aristotle, llor- 
rnanagement of the army, Belluno went ace and Boileau; Bombycum Libri it (On 
in person to the army ; and, on the 17th Silk- Worms), esteemed the most correct 
of March, the king named him major- andelegantof bis works; 
gweral of the army of the Pyrenees. IKvims; Carminum Liber, His prose 
GuiUeqiinot, however, continued to be at works consist of IHdlogi. de lUipMica^ 
the hjaaa of the general stafl^ and Belluno JOignUate Ubriii; J^corti contra gUAhi- 
attend^ onJ(y to the scfosikiiBnoe of the taim di Pmtia (Paris, 1563, 8vo» ; repub- 
army, and has hem aoeused of miscon- Udied at Venice in 1764, under the fide 
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of Creinonensium Oraiiones ires adversus rence of the whole is about fourteen 


Papienses in Caniroversia Principaitis) ; 
and Synodal Constitutions, Letters, &c. 
Most of these works were published col- 
lectively at Padua (1731 , 2 vols., 4t<^ ; and 
his poems have been printed at Cfremo- 
na (1550, 2 vols., 8vo.), at Oxford (1722, 
4 vols., 8vo. ; in 1725 and 1733, 3 vote., 
8 VO.). The Poetics of Vida wese translat- 
ed into English by the rev. Christopher 
Pitt, and the poem on Chess by George Jef- 
freys. Vida was one of the first among 
the Italians of the sixteenth century who 
attempted, with success, to revive Latin 
poetry. His versification is harmonious ; 
and it is not to be denied that he possesses 
poetical talents; yet it must be allowed 
that he pushed the imitation of Virgil to 
excess ; and it has also been objected to 
him, that he intermingled too much of 
lieuthen mythology with his religious 
poems. 

ViDi (Latin for I have seen) is often put 
with the name of a person under docu- 
ments, &c., which must be witnessed by 
the person to give them validity. 

Vidonia; a white wine, the produce 
of the island of Teiierifte, much resem- 
bling Madeira, but of a tart flavor, and a 
quality inferior to the last-mentioned 
wine. It may become very palatable by 
age, but never has the fulness of Madeira. 

Vienna (German, WYen), capital of the 
Austrian monarchy, one of the oldest cities 
of tiornjany, originated, like many others, 
from a Roman standing camp, established 
in order to coiiiinand the Danube. It 
was called Vindebona, In the flftli cen- 
tury, < Christianity penetrated to the shores 
of tluj Danube, and carried civilization 
with it. In 791, Austria, and therefore 
Vienna, came into the possession of 
("harlemagne, after the conquest of the 
Huns. ('harlemagne erected a church 
here, with a school, &c. He was in 
th(; habit of securing his frontiers by 
erecting margraviates ; and Austria be- 
came one of them. Henry, margrave 
of Austria, in 1141, laid the foundation of 
the famous St. Stephen’s church. Vien- 
na received commercial privileges, and 
gradually became flourishing. It is situ- 
ated in Ion. 1&> 23^ E., lat. 48° 12f 36" N., 
on the southern bank of the Danube. 
The city rose in importance chiefly from 
the time when it became the permanent 
residence of the German emperors* It 
shows in every pm the traces of gradual 
increase. The city proper is smml ; but 
the thirty-four suburtM, which have beian, 
since 1703, summnded a nudm 
tlie whole place lis^e. The eirctunfo- 


miles, including 7462 bouses, besides the 
churches : 1217 of these houses belong to 
the city itself. The ori^n of the name is 
uncertain. The climate is \ery changeable, 
and winds frequent : they often make the 
ground very dry; ai)d,as this contains much 
gravel, the dust is very annoying. IMs- 
eases of the chest, especially of the lungs, 
are frequent, and probably originate from 
the prevailing dry and sharp air and the 
irregular lives of the inhabitants, who are 
more devoted to pleasure than the people 
of any other city in Europe. The streets 
are generally not wide. There are eight 
large and ten smaller public places. Jo- 
seph’s place, containing a statue of the 
emperor Joseph, — a work of no great 
merit, — is the finest. The palaces are 
numerous, but, with fevv exceptions, not 
in good taste. Even the most reednt struc- 
tures show no improvement in this re- 
spect, and there is a remarkable difforence, 
in this particular, between Vienna and 
Berlin. Much has been done, of late, for 
the convenience and embellishment of 
the city. The imperial castle attracts 
attention more by its extent and antiquity 
than by beauty or symmetry. Among 
the fourteen principal churepes, that of 
St. Stephen is the most ancient, largest 
and most magnificent. Monuments of 
princes, generate and bishops, interesting 
pictures, and thirty-eight altars, adorn its 
interior. Its steeple (452 feet high) is 
one of the loftiest in Europe ; 700 steps 
lead up to its summit. It offers a beauti- 
ful prospect of the environs, which are 
fertile and picturesque. (See Ziska’s 
DescriptiQn of St. Stephen's Church and 
all its Curiosities^ in German.) The 
church of the Augustines has been, since 
1630, the church of the court : it contains 
a mausoleum, the work of Canova, erected 
in 1805, by Albert, duke of Saxe-Tesch- 
en, to the memory of his wife. The 
vault in the church of the Capuchins, at 
St. Mary, where the imperial famify are 
buried, is historically interesting. Since 
the time of Matthias, the remains of all the 
members of the imperial family have been 
placed here ; and therefore Joseph 11, to 
show the foolislmess of som^ noblemen 
who lived in retirement to avoid mix- 
ing with'peoide below them, sa^ 

1 would choose to live like you, ^th ngr 

equals only, 1 diould be qbhged to five m 

the vaults of St The Profeitonlis 

and the members of toe Gireek churim h»Sh 

six chapels, and Jews a 

There are also fourteen 

and three nunneries* The i n c re i ise aC 
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Vienna appears fiom the circumstance, 
that, in 17w, the suburbs contained 3190 
houses; at present they contain 6200. 
The imperial stable, ibr 400 horses ; the 
Belvedere, formerly the &vorite residence 
of Eugene (q. v.) of Savoy, and which, 
since 1776, has contained the imperial 
gallery of paintings ; the hospital of in- 
valids, for 800 men ; the general hospital, 
and the barracks, are edifices of vast di- 
mensions. Vienna has 310,000 inhabit- 
ants, besides the garrison and foreign 
residents. In 1815, the number was 
2^,37«3. The annual mortality is about 
one in twenty-six. The high and low 
nobility form a great contrast. The Ger- 
mans ai*e the predominating race. Be- 
sides these, there are Greeks, Italians, 
Poles, Servians, Hunga,rians, TVirks, &c. 
The amount of provisions consumed is 
very gi^at, comprising, in one year, 
above 82,500 oxen, 67,000 calves, 120,000 
lamb^ and 71,500 pigs. The reputation 
of Vienna for cheapness of living de- 
creases every year. There are 10,000 
Protestants, who, though their religion is 
tolerated, are under some civil disadvan- 
tages. Vienna carries on an important 
commerce, for which the Danube oficrs 
great opportunity. About 7000 trans- 
port boats^ annually enter the harbor. 
The manufactures are important, and 
give employment to about 60,000 persons, 
in a great variety of ways. The imperial 
porcelain manufactory, founded in 1718, 
employs about 500 persons. The coaches 
ana piano-fortes of Vienna are famous all 
over the continent. The university of 
Vienna was founded in 1437. In 1756, 
it was taken from the Jesuits, and re- 


of Austria have been prohibited to study 
in foreimi universities ; but the institution 
is of a low order. No city has so many 
public and private libraries, museums,* 
cabinets, galleries, collections, &c. The 
imperial court librarr, with a room 240 
feet long, ornamented with excellent pic- 
tures, and founded b^r Maximilian I, in 
1500, is very extensive, and contains 
among its* treasures several thousand 
manuscripts and incunabula (q. v.), a rich 
collection of engravings, &c. The whole 
number of volumes, according to the 
common statement, is 300,000; but the real 
number is much less, 15,000 guilders 
are annually appropriated to it. The 
other most important libraries are given 
thus in Ma\chus^sStai{stik{1826): library 
of the university, 109,000 volumes ; of 
the Theresianum, 30,000 volumes; of the 
medico-surgical academy, 45,000 volumes ; 
Convictorium of L6wenberg, 50,000 ; })ri- 
vaie library of the emperor, 60,000 vol- 
umes; private library of archduke Charles, 
60,000 volumes. The imperial mineralogi- 
cal collection, and the zo6logico-hotani(*al 
museum, are important. The botanical 
garden is very flourishing, Francis I be- 
ing himself fond of botany. The iinpo- 
rial museum of antiquities possesses l)ut 
few works of great value. The museum 
of coins is one of the most famous in 
Europe, and contains 28,000 gold and 
silver pieces from the time of Charle- 
magne, besides many of curlier date. 
The academy of fine arts was founded in 
1704. In the imperial galleiy are chiefly 
old German and Italian pictures ; also 
many Titians, Vanclycks, ltuh(‘nscs, 

The most important ])ictures have lu en 


ceived from Van Swieten, the body physi- 
cian of Maria Theresa, an entirely new or- 
ganization. The new university has an 
ODtitomicai theatre, an observatory, library, 
botanical garden^ &c. The Joseph med- 
ico-sur^cal academy and the veterinary 
school deserve honorable meiiUon. Vi- 
enna has long been femous for the study 
of medicine} for which the general hos- 
piM oifers great advantages. lOjOOO 
are anYivLcAVy -providcid fov, 

2000 bej^; but the medical schools in 
as in Berlin, in which 
a mack more scientifle spirit exists than 
if tp ba found in Austria, are beginning 
tp ta^ foe lepd of the medical institution 
pf yiej^a. The apademy of Oiiemal 
has produced several distin- 
^ ^ . iplomatists and scholars. There 
^ forfp gymnasia, and a polytechnic 
ijpffoi^te faere. In 1821, a Protestant 
fostitutipn was established for tlie educa- 
tion of young Protestants, as the subjects 


engraved, liie collection in (Iu3 court 
library contains about 300,000 wood (‘iiis 
and engravings, in 800 volumes. /Ibuiy 
noblemen Imv e galleries of piet uvoh. M 
sic and the theatre receive great artmtiaiL 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, lived in Vien 
no. The conservatory, in wliicdi /Uu;t n 
professors instruct WO pupils in mnsi(% 
IS probably equal at present to that of 
Paris, Anjong- the five thontrvf^j .scvcT/d 
ao.tcvrtt of ttreat tideYvt. The Uuluoi 

opera is famous. The popular theatre in 
the Leopoldstadt is peculiar. Dancing*, 
both on and off the stage, is very much 
cultivated ; and, in genera), tlie inliabit 
ants of Vienna are devoted to pleasure ; 
those of the table being put by no means 
in the back ground. An establishment for 
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pmr, four to molve kroutzere daily. 
Tliere is a tying-in-hoqiital ; and mptbers 
can Mod their babes fiom this to the 
foundling hospital, deaf and dumb. 
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the blind, poor, sick children and orphans 
are provided for. Many baths and min- 
.eral springs ore to be found in the envi- 
rons. There is a fine swimming school, 
several military schools, and a garrison, 
genersily 12,000 strong. The most agree- 
able and most frequented place of recre- 
ation is the well-known Prater^ near the 
Leopoldstadt. It is a wood, with beauti- 
ful views of the neighboring mountains, 
many restaurateursy and spectacles of 
various sorts, &c. Persons of all classes 
are seen here — ^the emperor and the mean- 
est of his subjects. The train of carriages 
is often immense, and unequalled by any 
thing similar in any other place. Not 
far from the Prater is Augarten, which 
was opened to the public by Joseph II. 
Sclionbruiin, an imperial pleasure palace, 
near Vienna, is beautifully situated. 
Laxenburg is tlie favorite resort of the 
emperor. The environs contain several 
pleasant villages ; for instance, Baden, a 
watering place. — See PezzPs Description 
of Vienna ; Vienna, its History and Curi- 
ositieSy with engravings, an annual peri- 
odical begun in 1827, by Hormayr and 
several other s(‘holurs ; Vienna as it is 
(Leipsic, 1827). 

Cotifj^ress of Vienna ; a meeting of the 
lifiro})ean powers, from November 1, 
1814, to June 10, 1815, to settle the state 
of alTairs after the overthrow of Napoleon. 
The oiiqKirors of Austria and Russia, the 
kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, 
Wiirteniberg, many grand dukes, sove- 
reigfi (hikes, were personally present, 
MS av( 41 as many of tlie first European 
t»oUticiciiis and ministers. The papal 
go\ ejnment was represented by cardinal 
< k)nsalvi; tlie Austrian by prince Metter- 
nich and baron Wessenberg ; the Russian 
by prince Raaumowfeki, counts Stackcl- 
Ixwg and Nesselrode ,* the goveriiwent of 
(Irt^at Britain, by lord Castlereagli, the 

dokc c'jf Wellington, lords Cathcart, Clan- 

earty, Stewart ,* the Prussian government 
\*y prince llardciiberg and baron Hum- 
boldt ; France by prince Talleyrand, 

tfiike Oalherg and others : Ravaria hy 

piiiico Wredo and count Itechberg ; 

Hanover by count Munster ; and ambas- 
sadors were present from Spain, Portu- 
gal, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sardinia, 
Naples, &c. Gentz drew up the protocol. 
The five powers which had concluded 
the peace of Paris, Austria, Prussia, Eng- 
land, Russia and France, under the pren- 
dency of prince Mettemich, deliberated 
on the state of Europe ; in some particu- 
lar cases, Spain, Pottugid and Sweden 
were admitted to their consuUations. A 


committee for the afiairs of Germany 
was formed by Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Hanover and Wurtemberg, to the delibera- 
tions of which also the plenipotentiaries of 
the other German sovereigns and free cities 
were subsequently admitted. The settle- 
ment of the great variety of interests 
would have been still more difficult than 
it was, had not one purpose united all, 
which was to deprive France of its power 
of making conquests for the future. Dis- 
sensions were several times on the point 
of breaking out ; but Napoleon’s return 
from Elba reunited the discordant pow- 
ers, and suddenly induced Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia, Russia, France, Spain, 
Portugal and Sweden to sim the act of 
the congress, consisting of 121 articles, 
on June 9, 1815. (See ScMU.) In these 
articles, the principle of legitimacy (q. v.) 
was, in general, adopted as the basis for 
the restoration of the European political 
system. Austria received the following 
territories, part of which had been taken 
fmm her : — ^the newly-created Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom (q. v.), with the Valte- 
line, besides three secundo-geniturce ; Tus- 
cany, Modena, Parma, the new kingdom 
of Illyria, Venetian Dalmatia, with Ragu- 
sa and the Golfo di Cattaro j further, bv 
treaties with Bavaria, Tyrol and Vordrf- 
berg, Salzburg, as far as the Salza, with 
other territories which she had lost in 
1809 ; from Russia, the part of East Gal- 
licia ceded, in 1809, to this power. (Re- 
specting the restorations made to the 
other states, see tlie articles on them re- 
spectively.) We would only remark 
here, that Warsaw was given to Russia 
under the name of the Kingdom of Po- 
land ; Cracow (q. v.) became a free city ; 
Prussia, whose possessions could not be 
put on the same Noting as before 1806, 
was indemnified by a port of Poland, 
the new grand duchy of Posen, half of the 

kingcloxn of Saxony, Swedish Pomqrcmia, 

Cleves and Berg, and the greater part of 
the left bank of the Rhine as far as the 

Saar, in order to form a strong barrier 

against France. Denmark, whiek had 
ceded Norway to Sweden, received Saxe- 

LauenbuTg, and, as the posaesaor of this 
country and of Holstein, became a mem- 
ber of the German diet. Bavaria received, 
as a compensation for her cessions to 
Austria. Wfirzburg, Asebaffenburg, the 
Rhanish circles, &c. Hanover received the 
rank of a kingdom, and several new prov- 
ince. Holland and Belgium were mrm- 
ed into the kingdom of the Netherloa^ 
with a fortified fiNontier on the side Of 
France. The Netherlandish 
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Luxemburg was made a ^aud duchy, 
'and becaine a member or the German 
confederacy. Great Britain retained 
Malta, Heligoland, several conquered col- 
onies (see weed Britain)^ and protective 
sovereignty over the restored republic of 
the Ionian Islands. In Switzerland, three 
more cantons were formed, and it was 
declared perpetually neutral The restor- 
ed kingdom of Sardinia received Gtenoa 
as a duchy, with the grant of a free port ; 
and the succession to the throne was se- 
cured do the line of Carignan. Tuscany, 
the duchy of Modena, the States of the 
Church, and tlie kingdom of the Two Si- 
cilies, were also restored. Lucca was 
given to the Spanish Infanta Maria Loui- 
sa, but was afterwards othfirwise disposed 
of (See Pama, and Lucca-) It was 
intended that Spain should restore Oli- 
venza to Portugal, which, however, did 
not lake place, as Portuguese troops had 
occupied Monte Video. June 8, 1815, 
the act of the Germanic confederacy was 
signed. It is contained in the act of the 
congress. (See Germanic Confederation,) 
March 13, 1815, the congress declarea 
Napoleon an outlaw; March 25, 1815, 
Austria, Russia, Great Britain and Prus- 
sia united aoew against Napoleon. (See 
JSTapoleoUf and Russian- German War.) 
Sardinia, Portugal, Hanover, Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Wftrtemberg, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Hessia, Baden, &c., joined this alli- 
ance, but not Spain nor Sweden. This 
last war of 1815 decided particularly the 
Saxon question. England, and even 
Austria, had agreed that J^russia should 
have the whole kingdom of Saxony ; but 
the objections of France, of the duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, the king of Saxony, and, 
perhaps, most of all, the force of public 
opinion, induced Mejtternich to propose 
the division of Saxony, in .Taiiuary, J815. 
Metternich, Talleyrand and Wellington 
negotiated with the king of Saxony, who 
had been invited to Presburg. May 18, 
1815, he signed the proposed division at 
Vienna. The abolition of the slave-trade 
was also a question before the congress 
(see Slavery)^ and the free navigation of 
the Elbe, Weser and Rhine, which, how- 
ever, has been since the sul^ct of long 
negotiations. (See Rhine.) The original 
of the act was deposited in the archives 
of the emperor. The founders of this new 
political system of Europe declared that it 
should be a free one. But os to a political 
equilibrium, it was clear that it could not 
exist whilst Russia, an absolute monarchy, 
received so dmigeroiis an increase of pow- 
er by the addition of Poland, and Great 


Britain was left without a rival on the 
seas ; and as to the freedom of the politi- 
cal system, it may be observed that, in 
fact, a political aristocracy of the chief 
powers, originating in the treaty of Chau- 
mont, was confirmed and developed by 
the congress of Vienna, and continued to 
operate, as far as respected the continen- 
tal parties to it, until the French revolu- 
tion of 1830. (See the articles ThroppaUj 
Layhach^ Verona, &c., Intei'vmtion, and 
Holy Alliance.) The holy alliance, though 
England did not accede to it, and the king 
of France joined it only in his personal 
character, was the bold and open annun- 
ciation of this aristocracy. At this mo- 
ment it has been obliged to give up many 
of its pretensions ; but its activity is una- 
bated. Time only can determine what 
success it will have in future. The politi- 
cal system, as established by the congress 
of Vienna, has suffered three most impor- 
tant changes, by the separation of Belgi- 
um from Holland, the aimiliilation of the 
kingdom of Poland, de facto, and the de- 
cree of the German diet of 1832, by 
which Prussia and Austria have estal>- 
lished a complete dominion over the oilier 
states, which, by adojiting it, have given 
up, in fact, the cliief attribute of sove- 
reignty. The pope jirotested against 
those parts of the act of the I'^ongri'ss oi' 
Vienna by which he nimuins <l(*privt*(i 
of Avignon and Venaissin. Th ' (ler- 
man church was also not restored * > her 
possessions ; and tlio knights of Si. .John 
sought for their retv'^tablishmenl in vain. 

Vienna, Peace of or Peace of Sehun- 
brunn, concluded 0(‘t. 14, ]8(H). Tlu^ 
war between Austria and Franc(% in 
had been ended by tin', batilc nl‘ W'agran 
(q. V,), and the annistic^^ of /naiin. (q. ^,) 
Aiig. 17, the iiegoiiations began In'TWf f f: 

( 'harnpaguy and IVTetternicli. q'lie landin ■ 
of the English <ui the island of Walche 
rcii induced tlio Austrians to go on slow 
1}^ Sept. 27, prince T jclumistcin \v('nu 
with full powers, to Schc'inbrunn, when 
Napoleon resided, and, Oc‘t. 14, tlhi peacf 
was signed. Austria lost, 1. Salzfant: 
(ceded, witn other territories, to Bavaria) : 
2. Gorz, Austrian Friuli, Trieste, (.'arniv) 
la, part of Carinthia, Croatia, on tlie righ; 
bank of the Save, and Dalmatia, of vvhicl^ 
Napoleon formed the government gvji 
era! of Illyria; 3. the lordship of ftji- 
zuns, in the Grisons ; 4. some Bohemian 
enclaves in Upper Lusatia, given to Sax- 
ony ; 5. the auchy of Warsaw, Western 
Galicia, with Cracow and Zamosc, and 
her interest in the salt works of Wielicz- 
ka ; 6. to Russia, the eastern part of East 
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Galicia, with 400,000 souls. The peace 
aJso confirmed the abolition of the Teu- 
tonic order, pronounced by Napoleon, 
April 24. Austria lost, by this peace, her 
southern and western military frontier 
(45,600 square miles, with 3,505,000 in- 
habitants ; see Military Disiricta)^ and her 
seaports ; yet she was allowed the right 
of export and import trade in Biume. She 
acknowledged Wapoleon’s arrangements 
in Spain, Portugal and Italy (where he 
had declared the papal dominions to be 
united to France, by a decree dated 
Schonbrunn, May 17, 1809), and joined 
the continental system against England. 
Austria now consisted of 198,000 square 
miles, with 20,738,000 inhabitants. This 
peace lasted till August, 1813. — Respect- 
ing the war of 1809, see also Das Heer 
von Innerostreich^ and general Pelet’s Mi~ 
moires sur la Guerre de 1809 en Jillemagnej 
4&C. (Paris, 1824, 2 vols.), 

ViEiN.NK ; the name of a department 
in France (see Department)] also of a 
river and of some towns. Of the latter 
we mention only Vienne, the principal 
place of a district, in Isere ; Ion. 4® 54' 

I ; lat. 45° [1,3' N. ; population, 12,300. 
It contains a fine Gothic cathedral, like- 
wise fourteen churches, a high school, 
and a museum, and has various man- 
uti’cturcs. It is situated on the left 
-»ide of tfie Rhone, over which was for- 
merly a stone hriclge, built in the yeai* 
i‘2d5, now destroyed, A Roman colony 
was established here, and called Vienna 
. Ulohro^um ; and there are still to be seen 
\ arious remains of its ancient importance, 
;is the ruins of a tornplc, a theatre, an 
amphitheatre, aqueducts, &c. In the 
fifth century, it was taken hy the Bur- 
•mndians, and the kings made it their 
[?!aee of residence. In the ninth centu- 
i V , If. was tlie capital of the kingdom of 
ihovence. It was afterwards erected 
into an archbishopric, and became the 
capital of a province called Viennois. In 
(311, a council was held here under the 
{M)ntificate of Clement V, hy which the 
onler of the Templars was abolished. 
(See Clement V,) 

Vu:RWAi.n3TAnTERSEE, (i. e. the Lake 
the Four Forest Towns; called also 
the T4akc of the Four Cantona) ; a roman- 
tic lake of Switzerland, lying in the can- 
fons of Lticcrne, Unterwalden, Uri and 
Schweitz, and deriving its name from 
this position. Its length is about twenty- 
five miles, and its breadth very unequd, 
as it consists of several detached parts, 
which form, in a manner, separate lues, 
and take their names from the chief 


places on their banks ; thus it is called, in 
different places, the /oKe of Jju/temtj the 
lake of Alpncwh, the lake of Stanz^ and 
the Wfcc y Uri. The waters are clear 
and of a light green. It contains only one 
island, called Mtstad. The environs are 
among the most beautiful re^ons of Swit- 
zerland. In the neighborhood of Lu- 
cerne (q. v.), which seems to rise with its 
spires out of the waves, the banks are 
low, and adorned with pretty country 
seats, villages and orchards. To these 
succeed valleys, with hamlets built on the 
sides of the mountains, and solitudes 
where the rocks sink plumb down to tl^e 
lake. From its bosom may be counted 
more than twenty-five mountains, com- 
prising some of the highest summits of 
the Alps, mount Pilate, Righi, and Furca. 

Vigil. This word is derived from the 
Latin vigilice, which denoted the watches 
and guards among the Roman soldiers 
by night, in contradistinction to the excu- 
hi(B, who kept guard by day, either in the 
camp, or at the ^ates and intrenchments. 
The proper vig^tee were four, which kept 
miard successively, three hours each. 
The four watches took their name from 
this custom. In the language of the 
church, vigil (in French, veille) was at 
first the evening, and afterwards the 
whole day, preceding a great festival. 
This name originated from the circum- 
stance, that the first Christians spent a 
part of the night preceding such festivals 
in prayer, to prepare themselves for the 
coming celebration. — VigU is further used 
to denote tlie custom, yet existing among 
Catholics, to sing or pray in the church 
the evening before All-Souls day — a cus- 
tom also sometimes observed the day 
before the performance of a mass for 
the dead. — Linnieus gave the name of 
vigils or watchings to the time of the day 
when certain flowers open and close their 
petals. 

ViGNE, (See Vineis.) 

ViKiNGR, or Sea Kings, among the 
Danes or Normans; leaders of piratical 
squadrons, wJio passed their lives in rov- 
ing the seas in search of spoil and adven- 
tures. The younger sons oi^ the Scandi- 
navian kings and jarls, having iio inherit- 
ance but the ocean, naturally collected 
around their standards the youth of infe- 
rior order, who were equally destitute 
with themselves. These were the sanie, 
who, in England and Scotland, under the 
name of Danes, atnd on the continent un- 
der that of NbrmanSj at first desolated 
the maritime coasts, and aftetwardS pene- 
trated into the interior of eountriOf^ arid 
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formed permanent settlements in their 
conquests. (See JVbnnansJ) 

VuLA si^ified, with the Romans, a 
country seat, with its appendages. To it 
belonj^d three different kinds of houses : 
the vwa urbana, where the master lived, 
the real country seat ; vUla r%istica^ where 
the farmer or peasant lived ; and the vUla 
Jhictuarui, the bams. Some of these 
villas, towards the end of the republic, and 
under the emperors, were real palaces. 
By degrees, numbers of liouses were 
built around them ; and thus the villages 
originated. The word villa has passed, 
widi various chants, into all the lan- 
guages of Western Europe — vUle^ village^ 
tveHerj &c. As the inhabitants of re- 
mote villages were not converted to Chris- 
tianity till after those of cities (see Pagans)^ 
and as the cultivators of the ground in 
the middle ages labored under many legal 
disabilities, we find in many modcim lan- 
guages words derived from villa^ which 
express vileness or servitude, as villenage 
and villain. Besides, servitude and vil- 
lany naturally go hand in hand {cattivoj in 
Italian, from captivusy a prisoner, means 
bad ; and the word for Jree in Dutch also 
signifies beautiful). The modern Italians 
call the season during which they live in 
their villas, vUleggiatura. Some of the 
modem Italian villas are yet splendid, e. g. 
the Borghese, Aldobrandini, Esteiise, and 
Ludovisi villas, in the neighborhoo<l of 
Rome. In the times of the Carlo vingi- 
xms, the imperial country residences (see 
Charlemagne) were called villm regice ; 
and as many houses grew up around 
them, tlie word ville may have therefore 
come to signify, with the French, a totm. 

Village (see VUla), or Vill, in Eng- 
land, is taken sometimes f()r a manor, and 
sometimes for a parish, or part of it. In 
countries where there are peasants, with 
privileges and obligations distinct from 
those ofthe inhabitants of cities and towns, 
village has a legal meaning, denoting a 
place inhabited by peasants. In the U. 
States, village has received a peculiar sig- 
nification. In the article T’owriy wo have 
said that towns, or rather townships, are 
the last divisions of communities in many 
of the. stated, so that village has jio legal 
meaning; but it is used to indicate that 
part of a township where most of the 
houses are collected. A traveller in a 
town asks the way to^the village. 

ViLLANi. There arc three Italian his- 
torians ,of . this name : — Giovanniy a na- 
tive of Florence, who, having been pres- 
ent at the celebration of the jubilee in 
Rome ill KWO, was induced, by reflecting 


on the excellent writers who had adorned 
the history of that city, to contribute in 
the same manner to the honor of his na- 
tive place. He accordingly wrote the his- 
toiy of the city of Florence, in twelve 
books, from its foundation to 1348, when 
he died of the plague. His narrative ex- 
tends not only to the events occurring in 
the other iprovinces of Italy, but also to 
other countries through which he^ had 
travelled, and with the history of which 
he had become acquainted. This work 
is extremely valuable, although it abounds 
in errors : it deserves full credit wherever 
the autlior, whose veracity and honesty 
are every where visible, speaks as an eye- 
witness. It is simple and iiiaitificial,^ but 
not without interest, on account of its 
naivetd and vigor. After his death, his 
brother Matteo continued the work in a 
thirteenth book, to 1363, when he also 
died of the plague. This book treats of 
contemporaneous events, and is charac- 
terized by the same love of truth which 
is found in the work of Giovanni. In 
style and manner, Matteo is inferior to his 
brother, but he has the charm of simpli- 
city and a certain grace of antiquity. — 
FilippOy the son of Matteo, a Florentine 
citizen, lawyer and judge, was for many 
years president of Penigia, but finally re- 
tired from public life, for the puri)ose of 
devoting himself to haters, and wrote, in 
Latin, a work entitled l)c Origi^ie Cwitn- 
tis Florentinre et ejxisdem Civihits. 3'hc 
first part is full of fiibles, and has la^vtir 
been printed. Mazziicbelli had thfj Sf‘c- 
ond part, printed in 1747, in an old Italian 
version, which is superior to th(; original 
in eh3gance and purity of ex])reshlon, hut 
is inferior in point of accuracy. 'fhis 
work is the first specimen of* a native 
literary hisU>ry, since most of iIjc pf'rsons 
whose Jives arc described by Villani arc 
men of letters. His style is liv<dY and 
vigorous, but somcaimes too c*oncise : lie 
often sketches an admirable portrtiit will* 
a ft'w strokes. 

ViLLAHET, Claude, a I'n'iich historian, 
born at Paris ahfiut 1715, was int(Muic<i 
for the legal profession, but prcferreil t[n‘ 
study of the lielles-lettres, and publisln 
cd, in 1743, a novel callerl Hisioirv du 
Cmur Huinainy and, in 1745, another, 

Belle Mlemande. The derangement of 
his affairs obl^Ing him to leave Paris, be* 
went, in 174^ to Rouen, where he up- 
f>eared on the stage, and continued that 
mode of life till 1750. He then returneil 
to Paris, and, having obtained a financial 
situation, ndinqutshed his lighter studies, 
and applied himself to the investigation 
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of the histo^ of his native country. On tranquillity by moderate measures^ not less 
the death of the abb6 Velly in 1759, he than by force of arms. The French arms 
was selected to continue the history of having suffered many reverses in Germa- 
France, commenced by that writer, and ny, the chief command was again ^iven to 
was, at the same time, made secretary to marshal Villars, who, by his activity, baf- 
the peerage. His portion of the work ex- fled the plans of the prince of Baden, to 
tends from 1329 to 14®, or from the reign whom he was inferior in numbers, and 
of Philip de Valois to that of Louis XI. compelledhim to retreat across the Rhine. 
He also assisted in the Cours d^Histoire In 1707, he forced the lines of Stolhofen 
Universdlej undertaken by Luneau de (May 23), which were occupied by the 
Boisgermairi. His death took place in German forces, and extorted large sums 
.February, 1766. of money from the inhabitants of Suabia. 

Villars, Louis Hector, first marquis. The finances of France were reduced so 
and afterwards duke ofj peer and marshal low by the expenses of the war, and other 
of France, descended from a respectable, causes, that it became impossible to keep 
but reduced family, was born at Lyons, in on foot an army equal to the allied forces; 
1653. At an early age, he served in the and marshal Villars was therefore prevent- 
Low Countries, and distinguished himself ed fi*om attempting any grcat enterprise, 
at the siege of Maestricht (1673), where, In 1709, after some inemctual attempts 
as a subaltern officer of cavalry, ne made towards negotiation, the allies fbimed the 
a daring attack, with a detachment of design of laying siege to Mons ; and the 
grenadiers, upon an intrenchment, for celebrated battle of Malplaquet (q. v.) was 
which he was censured by Louis XIV, the result of the operations on this occa- 
nnder whose eyes it happened, but in such sion (Sept. 11). Villare himself was 
a manner as to redound to his honor. In wounded in the knee in this affair. In 
1690, he was created mar^ched de camp ; 1712, he defeated the Austrians at Dcnain, 
and, in 1700, Louis XIV sent him as ani- forced Eugene to raise the siege of Lan- 
bussador to the imperial court of Vienna, drecy, and took several fortresses. In 
to conduct the negotiations on the subject 1713, he penetrated into Germany, and 
of the SpanisJi succession. Villars was, took Landau (Aug. 20), and Freyburg, in 
however, recalled in 1701, and, on the the Bi^eisgau (Nov.' 16). Louis was now 
breaking out of the war for the S|)anish very desirous of peace, and Villars and 
succession, was attached to the army of Eugene entered upon negotiations at Ras- 
Italy, where he added to liis reputation, tadt, which were conducted with the 
The chief command of an army in Ger- greatest secrecy, and terminated, March 6, 
many was next intrusted to him, and, on 1714, in a peace between Austria and 
tlie 1 4th of October, 1702, he defeated France. (See JRa^tadt.) On the death 
jn-inco liOuis of Baden, who commanded of Loiiis, marshal Villara was made mein- 
tlio Austrian forces, and wished to prevent her of the regency (1715), and minister of 
his junction with tlie elector of Bavaria, state, and was also admitted into ilie 
at Priedliiigen. For this achievement he French academy. A new war between 
received the marahafs baton, although, on France and Austria, on tlie subject of the 
account of the numerical superiority of election to the Polish throne, broke out 
th(‘ eneni} , lie did not succeed in effecting in 1733, and Villars was sent into Italy at 
liis object. In 1703, after a bold and sud- the head of an army, with the title of 
den march, lie captured Kehl (March 12), marechal-ginirdl* Here, in conjumjtioii 
w hich was h ighly important to the French, with the king of Sardinia, he raauced 
on account of its position, and attacked Milan within three mouths, and died soon 
tlic lines of the prince of Baden, at Stol- after, at Turin, when on the point of set- 
liofcn, though without success, but finally ting out on his return to France, June 17, 
accomplished (May 12) the long-coutem- 1734, at tlie age of eighty-two years. He 
plated junction with the elector of Bava- was the last great French general of lliat 
ria. An attack was then made by the period. Of tliO Mimoirts pufilished uii- 
uuited forces on the Austrian general der his name, only the first part is from 
count Styrum, near Hochst&dt (Septem- his pen, 

her 20), and the allies were victorious! Villr (Latin, otKa), a French word, ori- 
VUlai^s was how recalled, at the reque^ of ginally meaning a eounlry ^use, appears 
the elector of Bavaria, and employed in m many French geogra^ical nairies, as 
raducing to submisrion the reformers of FfOoine, PtUette, 

the Cevennes, known under the name of FSoMe, &c., are dijiiinutives of otBe, 
the Cemiaards (q* v.), in the execution of there is^a giWt want of names fortowns m 
which charge he endeavored to restore the 17. States, and os eille teadQy admits^ 

vni.. Tif. 48 
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composition with other words, it has be- 
come common, particularly in the west and 
south, to make a name for a new settle- 
ment, by adding inUe to some other word, 
as JcuksonvUle^ Faj/etteville. 

Villegas, Estevan Manuel de, a cel- 
ebrated Anacreontic jpoet of Spain, was 
bom at Naxera, in Old Castile, in 1595. 
He studied in Madrid and Salamanca, and 
not only translated Anacreon and Horace 
into Spanish verse, but continued to pro- 
duce original poems in their spirit. In 
the twenty-third year of his age, he pub- 
lished a collection of his poems, dedicated 
to king Philip III, under the title of Ero- 
ticas (Naxera, 1617). He also translated 
Boethius in prose and verse (Madrid, 1665), 
and died in 1669, having devoted his last 
years chiefly to philology. Villegas ranks 
among the nest lyric poets of Spain. His 
versification is characterized by a charm- 
ing ease ; and one can only learn to esti- 
mate the beauty of the Spanish language 
from his poems. His Eroticas contains 
his translations from Anacreon and Hor- 
ace, with forty-four cantilenas^ elegies, 
idyls, sonnets, &c. Villegas, according 
to his own account, labored his poems 
with the greatest care, having revised his 
cantilenas twenty times, and copied them 
fourteen times. 

ViLLEGGiATURA {Italian). (See Vtlla.) 

ViLLEHARDOUiN, Geofifoy de, an an- 
cient French chronicler, born in 1167, 
was marshal of Champagne, an office held 
by his father and descendants. He acted 
a considerable part in the fourth crusade 
of 1198, which led to the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the French ahd Venetians, 
in 1204. Of this expedition, he wrote, or 
dictated, a narrative, which is extant, in 
the rude idiom of his age and country. It 
is interesting from its simplicity and ap- 
arent fidelity, and is much referred to 
y Gibbon in his account of the events 
which it describes. The best edition is 
that of Du Cange (folio, 1657). 

ViLLELE, Joseph, count de, French min- 
ister of finance, and president of the minis- 
terial council from 1822 to 1827, was bom 
at Toulouse, in 1773, and entered the na- 
vy youngs After his return from the expe- 
dition to St. Domingo, in 1791, he sailed 
for the East India station under vice-ad- 
miral de St. Felix, who, in 1793, was 
obliged to quit his command and take 
refuge in the isle of Bourbon, on account 
of his attachment^to royalty. Here Vil- 
l^le exposed his own life to protect that 
of his late commander, and continued to 
reside^in the island, where he became a 
member of the colonial assembly, until 


1807. At that time, he returned to 
France, and lived at Toulouse. In 1814, 
on the appearance of the rpyal declara- 
tion from St. Ouen (see Louis XVIII, and 
Ckarte)j promising the establishment of 
liberal institutions, Vill^le published a 
j^ampblet entitled Observations sur le Pro- 
jet de Constitution^ in which he maintain- 
ed that a representative constitution was 
dangerous for France, and advised the 
French to return to the constitution of 
their fathers. In 1815, he was elected a 
member of the chamber of deputies (sec 
Chamhre IntrouvahUy in which he voted 
with the extreme right, or anti-constitu- 
tional party. This party had lost much 
of its influence, when the assassination of 
the duke of Berry, and the new electoral 
law of 1820, again revived them; and 
Vill^le, who had for several years been a 
leading speaker in the chamber, was final- 
ly raised to the ministry, with his friends 
Peyronnet (q. v.) and Corbi^re. The 
portfolio of the financial department was 
intrusted to Vill^le in December, 1821 : 
the title of count was added in August, 
and the dignity of president of the minis- 
try in September, of the following year. 
The friends of constitutional principles 
were, about this time, exerting themselves 
in Spain, Portugal, Piedmont and Naples, 
to support their cause by force of arms ; 
and the ultra-monarchical faction in 
France was little satisfied with what they 
called tlie moderation of the ministry. 
The invasion of Spain, the law for the 
prolongation of the term of elections fi^r 
seven years, the reduction of the rentes^ 
the law of indemnification of the eiru- 
grants, the establishment of the cfMisor- 
ship, and other measures, indicated, how- 
ever, no such tendency on the part of the 
ministers. Labourdonnaye, at the liead 
of a part of the right side, and Chatcuin- 
briand, though with different views, kept 
up a vigorous attack upon the miiiistorH. 
The popular excitement was testified by 
cries of A bos les ministres / uttered by the 
national guard of Paris on the day ol' 
their general review (April 2J), 1827), and 
was increased by the dissolution of tlnii 
body on the following day. The minis 
try now cletennincd to convoke a now 
charnberof deputies, and created seventy - 
six new peers to secure a majority in 
tlie upper house. The elections resulted 
in the complete defeat of the ministers, 
who found themselves in a minority in 
the newly-elected chamber; and, Jan. 4, 
1828, they gave in their resignations, 
^ee Charles X, and France.) ViMle, 
Peyronnet and Corbiejre were admitted 
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into the chamber of peers ; but the revo- 
lution of 1830 rendered all the crefitions 
of peers, during the reign of Charles X, 
void, and M. de Villde has accordingly 
lived in retirement since that period. 

ViLLEMAiN, Abel Francois, member of 
the academy, and, since the revolution of 
1830, of the chamber of deputies, was 
born at Paris, in 1791, and studied with 
brilliant success. At the age of eighteen, 
before he had ceased to attend to lessons 
in rhetoric, he supplied, with high ap- 
plause, the place of two of tlie most emi- 
nent professors of that art. Appointed, 
in 1810, professor of belles-lettres at the 
ly ceum of Charlemagne, he discharged his 
new duties with the same superiority. The 
new university having restored the cus- 
tom, which had been abandoned since the 
revolution, of using Latin harangues at 
the distribution of the prizes, M. Ville- 
inain was the first, in 1811, employed to 
deliver the discourse on this occasion. 
He was then a competitor for the prize to 
be given to the best eulogy on Montaigne, 
and obtained it. The public beheld with 
wonder a philosopher like Montaigne ap- 
preciated by a writer who had not attain- 
ed the twenty-second year of his age. In 
1814, M. Villemain was appointed pro- 
fessor of modem history in the academy 
of Paris. His introductory discourse, pro- 
nounced before a large and leaned as- 
sembly, was loudly applauded. The ora- 
tor presented, within very narrow limits, 
a faithful and animated picture of the 
general history of Europe in the fifteenth 
centuiy. The some year, he bore off the 
prize of eloquence at the academy. The 
culogium of Montesquieu, proposed for 
tlio prize of 1816, gained M. Villemain his 
thin! academic crown. In the same yeai*, 
lie passed from the chair of modem his- 
tory to that of eloquence ; and his celeb- 
rity attended him here also. His lectures 
were extremely popular ; and, with other 
distinguished professors (Cousin, Guizot, 
&.C.), he was silenced by government, on 
account of the freedom of his expressions, 
and the liberality of his views. In 1828, 
he was permitted to renew his lectures, 
live volumes of which have been publish- 
t'.d. Since the revolution of 1830, he has 
been an active member of the chamber of 
iloputies. The principal publications of 
Villemain are his Discours et M&afiges 
litiirairts (1823) ; Fie de CromweU (2 vols., 
1819); JVbuvemtx Milan^es histanques* et 
liUiraires (1827) ; and ms lectures above 
mentioned, under the ride of Cows de 
JjitUrature lyancaise. 

ViLLENAOE, Villeins, or Serfs* In 


every age and country, until comparative- 
ly recent times, personal servitude seems 
to have been the lot of a large portion of 
mankind. The free citizens of Greece 
and Rome were absolute masters of the 
life and property of large numbers of their 
fellow-beings ; and the Germans, in their 
primitive setdements, were accustomed to 
the notion of slavery, incurred not only by 
captivity in war, but by crimes and by debt. 
(See Slavery,) When they invaded the 
Roman empire, they' found the same con- 
dition established in its provinces; and 
thus servitude, under various modifica- 
tions, became common in modem Eu- 
rope. There is much difficulty in ascer- 
taining it6 varieties and stages. Villeins 
were not, properly speaking, slaves : the 
mere attachment to the soil, which was 
their characteristic distinction, might, in- 
deed, be joined to so many privileges, that 
freedom might be more descriptive of 
their state than servitude. Thus we find 
the mere slaves (^em) among the Anglo- 
Saxons, known by the names of theow^ 
e^ne, and thrall, distinraished in Domes- 
day-book from the villeins. One source 
of villenage was Indeed slavery, the pro- 
prietors of large landed estates being ac- 
customed to grant land to their slaves, on 
condition of their performing certain ser- 
vices. At a later period, nee peasants 
became the villeins of powerful lorde^ or 
of the church, for the sake of protection. 
The villein was not only precluded from 
selling the land upon which he dwelt, but 
his person was bound, and the lord might 
reclaim him if he attempted to strav. 
The villeins in England were incapable 
of property, and destitute of redress, ex- 
cept against the most outrageous injuries. 
The lord could seize whatever they ac- 
quired, and could convey them, sepa- 
rately from the land, to a stranger. Their 
tenure bound them to what were called 
villein services, ignoble in their nature and . 
indeterminate in their degree (see Ten- 
ure) — ^the felling of timber, the carry ing of 
manure, the repairing of roads, for their 
lords, who seem to have possessed an 
equally unbounded right over their labor 
and its fruits. This description of per- 
sons might, with more strict iRt>priety, be 
called serfs,some of the villeins of France 
and Germany being bound only to fixed 
rayments and duties towards meir lord. 
The children of the villein could not, 
without permission of the lord, change 
the employment to which they were bom : 
they could not marry without his con^nt, 
for which theV were expected to pay. 
The children followed the moth^ con* 
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dition, except in England, where they 
followed the father’s. Manumission was 
practised, as it ever is, where there is 
slavery, and, as society advanced in Eu- 
rope, became frequent. It also became 
usual to allow the villeins to hold proper- 
tv, though this was rather by indulgence 
than as a matter of right. Some instances 
of predial servitude occur in England as 
late as die reign of Elizabeth ; but tliere 
were no villeins remaining at the time of 
the abolition of villenage, in 1661. It was 
not entirely abolished in France until the 
revolution, though the villeins in the royal 
domains were emancipated in the four- 
teenth century. The greater part of the 
servile classes in some countries of Ger- 
many had acquii*ed their liberty before 
the end of the thirteenth century ; but, in 
other parts, villenage survived till the 
nineteenth century, and is not yet entirely 
extinct. It has been i-ecently abolished 
ill Livonia, but still exists in its most ser- 
vile form in other paits of Russia. 

ViLLERS, Charles Francois Dominique 
de, a French writer, was a native of Bcl- 
chen, in Lorraine, where he was born in 
1764. In the earlier part of his life, he 
served in the French army as a lieutenant 
of artillery, but, on the breaking out of the 
revolution, emigrated, and joined the roy- 
alist force under the prince of Conde. 
On the failure of the hopes of the party 
to which he had attached himself^ he 
went to Lfibeck, and devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. Villers, who was a man 
of considerable talent, and some reading, 
soon acquired a rising reputation in tlie 
republic of letters, which was much in- 
creased by his obtaining the prize given 
by the institute, for an Essay on the In- 
fluence of the Reformation, and was at 
length invited to fill the professor’s cliair 
of philosophy at the university of Got- 
tingen. This situation, when tlie French 
iiifnience predominated, he was compel- 
led to resign, buf received a jiensiou in 
lieu of it. During . the occupation of 
Hanover "by the troops of France, un- 
der Davoust, the excesses committed by 
the soldiery induced him to address a let- 
ter to Fanny Beauhamais, with tlie hope 
of procuring, through her interest, some 
mitigation of the evils under which the 
unhappy country of his adoption then 
labored. The work was printed ; but the 
only effect it produced was to draw on its 
author the personal liatred of the French 
commander. He also addressed to the 
institute two reports on the state of ancient 
literature, and on the history of Germany. 
The honors which his own country deni- 


ed him were accorded by the Swedish 
government, which made him a chevalier 
of the order of the polar star. M. de Vil- 
lers died in the ^nng of 1815. 

ViELiERs. (&ee Bwkivghum.) 

ViLLOisoN, Jean Baptiste d’Ansse de, 
a distinguished Hellenist, bom at Corbeil- 
sur-Seine,'in 1750, early acquired reputa- 
tion for his talents and attainments. In 
the nineteenth year of his age, ho had 
read all the ancient Latin and many 
Greek authors ; and, in a short time, he 
acquired the Arabic, Syriac and Hebrew 
without any assistance from others. In 
the twenty-third year of his age, he was 
admitted into the academy of inscriptions. 
In 1778, the government sent him to Ven- 
ice to examine the manuscripts in the 
library of St. Mark ; and, while there, he 
enjoyed the society of the learned Morel- 
li, to whicli intercourse we are indebted 
for Villoison’s Anecdota Grrpxa e refna 
Parisiensi et e Veneta S. Marci Bihliome- 
CIS deprompta (Venice, 1781, 2 vols., 4to.). 
In the library of St. Mark, Villoisoii dis- 
covered an important codex, which con- 
tained the Iliad of Homer, with numerous 
scholia, and which was esteemed of great 
value by Wolf. This he published under 
the title Homeri Ilias ad veteris Codicis 
Veneli Fidem recemita (Venice, 1788, fol). 
After his return from Italy, Vilioison vis- 
ited Germany, and, in 1785, accompanied 
the Freiicli arnlKissador Choiseul-Gouflier 
to Constantinople, and spent three years 
in travelling iii Greece and the Grecian 
islands. This excursion, during which 
lie became familiar with the Romaii', or 
modern Greek, led him to undertake, 
the })repuratiou of a complete (l<*scri})tion 
of Greece. For this purpose, he madtt 
excerpts from the (irecian authors, 
cJmrch fathers, and the Byzantine wriu^rs ; 
but the revolutionary agi tut ioiis whi(*h en- 
sued interrupt(‘d the oxeeiiiif)u of his plan, 
mid lie di(;d in 1805, withuur having a(*- 
complished it. Besid<?s the \v<irks already 
mentioned, Vilioison jiuhlisiuMl an exeeh 
lent edition of J^oiigiis’s Pastoralia d< 
Daphnule ct Cftloe {2 vols., Paris, 1778), 
and contributed numerous valuabh^ pa 
jiers to the M6moircs dc V Acrid/ mie dcs hi - 
scriptions, 

ViMEiRA ; a town of Portuguese f'srre 
rnadura, three miles from Torr<\s Veiiras 
(q. V.), and twenty-eight north-west of 
Lisbon. It is remarkable fiir the battle 
between the British and French (on tlu^ 
21st of August, 1808), in which the 
French, under general Junot, were defeat- 
ed by the English forces, under the com- 
mand of sir Arthur Wellesley, now duke 
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of Wellington. This battle 'was followed 
by the famous convention of Cintra (Aug. 
30), by the articles of which the Frencn 
forces were to be transported to their own 
country, with their arms and property. 

ViNALiA (from the Latin); wine feasts 
among the llomans. The Etruscans, it is 
said, after a victory gained over the Lat- 
ins, had made the surrender ^f all their 
wine by the latter a condition of peace. 
The Latins, enraged at this demand, once 
more determined to try the chance of war ; 
but they promised their wine to Jupiter, if 
they should be victorious. They conquer- 
ed ; and, to fulfil their vow, thev oftered 
him the first cup fiom every cask. This 
custom was continued, and the feast was 
celebrated annually on the 23d of April, 
on which day the wine-casks were open- 
ed. A second wme feast was celebrated 
on the 2l8t of August, to pray for Jupi- 
ter’s favor on the approaching vintage. 
Till after this festival, the wine of the pre- 
vious year could not be sold, that of the 
coming season being consecrated by these 
festivities, and committed to the protec- 
tion of Jupiter. At this second festival, 
the Jlamen Dialis commenced the vintage 
by gathering die first grape. 

Vincennes, the capital of Knox coun- 
ty, Indiana, is situated on the Wabash, 
150 miles from its mouth. It was settled 
in 1735, by the French. It conu^ns the 
county buildings, an academy, two 
churches, and some other public build- 
ings, which arc erected in good style, and 
lias a population of 1800. Vincennes is 
<*oiitiguous to a beautiful prairie, of which 
about .5000 acres are cultivated as one 
field. The houses are furnished with 
gardens well filled with fruit-trees. 
Sieain-boats come to this place during 
most of the year. 

Vincennes ; a town of France, depart- 
ment of the Seine, about three miles east 
of Paris. It is remarkable for its castle, 
built ill a remote age. It continued a 
jialace during three centuries, but has 
since been used as a state prison. It is 
still of considerable strength. It was 
here that the unfortunate duke d’Enghien 
was shot on the 21st of March, 1804. 
Adjoining to the castle is a fine park and 
forest. Population, 2600. 

Vincent, St. ; an island in tlie West 
Indies, about forty miles in length and ten 
in breadth. This island was only inhab- 
ited by native Caribs, till, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, a ship 
from Guinea, with a cargo of slaves, was 
eitlier wrecked or run ashore upon the 
island of St Vincent, into the woods and 
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mountains of which great numbers of the 
negroes escaped, whom the Indians suf- 
fered to remain. Partly by the accession 
of runaway slaves from JSarhadoes^ and 
partly by the children they had by the 
Indian women, the Africans were so 
much strengthened, that, about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centu^, 
they constrained the Indians to retire 
into the north-west part of the island. 
The Indians applied to the French 
for assistance, and the consequence 
was a long war between them and the 
ne^oes. In 1763, the island being 
ceded to the English, the first meas- 
ure of the English government was to 
dispose of the lands, without any re- 
gard to the claims of either race. A war 
took place, which ended in a compromise, 
by which the natives, after surrendering 
part of their lands, were permitted to en- 
joy the remainder unmolested. On the 
19th of June, 1779, Sl Vincent was cap- 
tured by a French force from Martinico. 
It was restored to Britain at the peace of 
1783. St. Vincent contains about 84,000 
acres, which are well watered ; but the 
countiy is generally mountainous and 
rugged. The valleys, however, are fer- 
tile in a high degree, the soil consisting 
chiefly of a fine mould, composed of sand 
and clay, well adapted for su^r. Its 
towns are Kingston, the capital, and 
Richmond: the others are villages or 
hamlets, at the several biws and landing- 
places. Imports, in 1829, £99,891 ; ex- 
ports, £414,548. In 1812, St. Vincent was 
almost desolated by a most dreadful 
eruption of the SouflTrier mountain, 
which hi^d continued quiet for nearly a 
century, but from which now issued 
such a torrent of lava, and such clouds 
of ashes, as nearly covered the island, 
and injured the soil in such a manner 
that it has never recovered. Population, 
whites, 1301 ; free people of color, 2824 ; 
slaves, 23,589 ; total, 27,714. Lon, 6P 15^ 
W.; lat. 130 17' N. 

Vincent, Cape St.; the south-west 
point of Portugal, noted for the naval vic- 
toiy gained off it on the 14th of February, 
1797, Iw sir John Jervis, afterwards earl 
of St. Vincent. (See Vincerd, StJ) Lon. 
8® 58' -39" W. ; lat. 37° 2' 54" N. 

Vincent, John Jervis, earl of St., 
a distinguished naval commander, de- 
scended of a respectable family in Staf- 
fordshim was bom in 1734, and, at the 
age of murteen, entered the navy. In 
1760, he obtained the rahk of post-can- 
tain, and commanded the Foudrpymt,. in 
the action between admiral Keppel find 
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the French fleet, in July, 1778. In 1782, 
he took the Pegjwe, of seventy-four guns; 
for which exploit he received the red rib- 
and. In 1794, he received the command 
of a squadron equipped for the West In- 
dies, and reduced Martinico, Guada- 
loupe and St. Lucia. On the 14th of 
February, 1797, being in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet of fifteen sail, he de- 
feated twenty-seven Spanish ships of the 
line off cape St. Vincent, the south-west 
point of Portugal, and was raised to the 
English peerage, by the titles of baron 
Jervis and eai*l of St. Vincent, with a 
pension of £3000 a yeai\ In 1799, he 
was created admiral, and, in 1801, became 
first lord of the admiralty, and, in 1821, 
admiral of the fleet. Lord St. Vincent 
was a man of a strong mind, unbending 
in regard to discipline and reform, and of 
high gallantry and genius in his profes- 
sion. He died in 1823, in liis eighty- 
ninth year. His igatue has been erected 
in St. Paul’s cathearal, by vole of parlia- 
ment. 

Vincent, William, a distinguished 
critic and divine, born in London, in 
1739, was educated at Cambridge, where 
he obtained a fellowship. In 1762, he 
became an usher at Westminster, and, 
nine years after, second master. He took 
the degree of doctor of divinity, and was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to the 
king. In 1788, he became head master 
at Westminster, where he continued to 
preside till 1801, when he was made a 
prebend of Westminster ; and, two years 
after, he succeeded to the deaneiy . Dean 
Vincent is principally known by his 
Commentary on Arrian’s Voyage of Near- 
clius, and his Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, republished together, under the title 
of the Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients in the Indian Ocean (1807, 2 
vols., 4to.). He died in December, 1815. 
A volume of his Discourses, with his life, 
was published posthumously. 

Vincent de Paul. (See Paid.) 

Vinci, Leonardo da, the head of the 
Florentine school of painting, was born 
in the village of Vinci, near Florence, 
between 1444 and 1452. He was the 
natural soil of a notaiy named Pietro. 
Even in his earliest youth, he devoted 
himself to a great variety of studies— 
painting, sculpture, anatomy, architecture, 
geometiy, mechanics, poetiy and music. 
He soon surpassed his master, die painter 
and sculptor Andrea del Varrochio ; and, 
in 1482^ the duke of Milan, Ludovico 
Maria Sfbrza, took him into his service. 
Leonardo founded an academy of design, 
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which would have been still more bene- 
ficial in its results but for the fall of the 
house of Sforza. Amongst the paint- 
ings which he executed by order of the 
duke, the first was the Head of Medusa ; 
and the most famous was tlie Lord’s Sup- 
per, in the refectory of the Dominicans of 
Sta-Maria delle Grazie. It is to re- 
vetted, ti^at this beautiful fresco painting 
has been entirely destroyed by neglect; 
but several old copies remain, from which 
the beauty of the groui)s of the whole 
composition and of die separate parts can 
be estimated. There is an excellent en- 
graving of diis painting by Raphael 
Morghen. Besides his paintings, Leonar- 
do’s active spirit undertook many impor- 
tant enterprises. He conducted the water 
of the AddatoMilan, and excavateda navi- 
gable canal from Mortesaiia to the valleys 
of CJiiavenua and to the Valteline, a dis- 
tance of 200 Italian miles. In 1499, he 
returned to Florence, where he was em- 
jiloyed to paint one of the walls of the 
great council room. On this occasion, 
liaving Michael Angelo for a competitor, 
he made a cartoon — ^whicli is one of ^lis 
most celebrated works — commemorating 
a victory of the Florentines, under their 
chief Niccolo Piccinio: a group of horse- 
men ill the piece, struggling around a 
standard, was particularly admired. This 
cartoon also is known only by a copy. 
When Leo X ascended tlie papal throne, 
in 1513, Leonardo went, in the suite of 
.Tuliaii, duke of I\Iedie/i, to Rtano, but left 
this city in 1515, and went to Fmnce, 
whither he had been invited by Francis 1. 
His reason for leaving Rome yjrobably was, 
that the rivalry of Michael Angelo fol- 
lowed Inm even there, or that Kapliaei 
was already iiilrusted with tiie execution 
of the great works in the Vatican, On 
account of his advanced age, he did 
or nothing in Franee, and, in 151i>, h«‘ 
died in the arms of the king, when at 
tempting to rise from his bed on tin- 
occasion of a visit from him. TjiHuiardo 
da Vinci is distinguished as the man wh<* 
strove to reduce the art of painting, which 
had been revived by Cimabue (1420), 
principles. But few paintings ore oxiani 
to which lie had given the last touches. 
The reason of tins was his restless striving 
for perfection, even in advanced age, 
Trutii was hia aim, and his motto Vogll 
sempre mid che tu dchhi (Will always that 
which thou oughtest). So anxious was he 
at the beginning of a work, tiiathe would 
tumble nko a stiipling. His dissatisfac- 
tion witli his productions increased with 
the progress, so that he generally gavethem 
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up before they were finished. Among 
his most distinguished works, besides 
those already mentioned, are the lAsa del 
GiocondOf in Paris; the lovely picture 
known by the name of La Vier^e aux 
Rochera; a Leda, in the collection of 
prince Kaunitz, in Vienna ; a picture, in 
the palace Pamfili, in Rome, representing 
the interview of the child Je&tfis with the 
doctors in the temple ; John the Baptist, 
formerly in the French museum ; the 
portrait of duke Ludovico Maria Sfbrza, 
in the Dresden gallery ; and others. Al- 
most of equal value with the pictures of 
this immortal artist are his writings, of 
which, however, part have unfortunately 
been lost, and otliers have remained in 
manuscript. His Trattaio della Pittura 
appeared for the first time in 1(>51 : the 
most complete edition of it was published 
l)y Manzi, in 1817. With a deep insight 
into nature, says Fiorillo, Leonardo has 
treated, in this book, of light, shades, re- 
flections, and [larticularly of back-grounds, 
lie perfectly undei-stood, and has ex- 
plained ill the best way, that, natural 
iwKlies being mostly bounded by curved 
linas, which have a certain softness, it is 
important to give this softness to tJie 
outlines; that this can be done only by 
means of the ground on which the object 
is represented ; that the inner line of the 
surrounding ground, and the outer line 
of the objec t, arc one and the same ; nay, 
that the figure of the latter becomes visi- 
ble only by means of that which sur- 
rounds it; that ev<;n the colors are de- 
pendent on tlie sun*ounding objects, and 
mutually weaken and heighten each other; 
that when subjects of the same color are 
to ho represented one before the other, 
diftiirent degrees of light must be used to 
st'parate them from each other, since the 
mass of air between the eye and the ob- 
j<H:t lessens and softens the color in pro- 
portion to the distance. Besides this 
treatise, and a Fragment (Pun PraiU sitr 
lex Mouvements du Carp humain^ nothing 
lias been printed of his writings ; but the 
Ambrosian library, at Milan, possesses 
sixteen volumes of liis manuscripts. 
Seven other volumes are said to have 
cfune into the possession of king Philip of 
Spain ; but not even the nature of their 
contents is known. Leonardo always 
(‘arried a little book with him, in which 
hcf drew interesting forms and fac^s 
which he had nn opportunity to observe. 
Caylus published a collection of beautiful 
sketches and studies of Leonardo, under 
the title Recueil de Titea de Cwroxihre» et 
de Chargeay &c. (1730), of which there is 


also a German edition. We should men- 
tion, also, Deaaeina de Leonardo da Vinci, 
gratia par Ch. T. Gerli (Milan, 1784), 
and Oaaervazwni aopra i JDia^ni di Leo- 
nardo daW Ahhate Ainoreiti (Alilan, 1784). 
Besides these, there appeared, in 179^ 
at London, engravings of the numerous 
sketches of Leonardo in the possession of 
the king of England, entitled Imitations 
of Orimnal Designs by Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, punished by J. Chamberlaine (1796, 
folio). See, also, the Life of Leonardo da 
Vinci (in German, Halle, lol9). 

Vindelicia; the country of the Vin- 
delicians, a German tribe, which lived, in 
the time of Augustus, in the south of 
Germany. Hence Augsburg was called 
Auguata Vindelicorum. After their con- 
quest by the Romans, Tiberius removed 
most of them from their country. 

ViNDiCTA ; revenge, punishment, com- 
plaint of injury received ; also, with the 
Romans, the staff with which slaves were 
touched when they were set free. Hence, 
ill the Pandects, the title De mammiaaia 
vindkia. 

Vine (vitia)^ The common grape (V, 
viniftra) at present gi'ows wild in many 
parts of the south of Europe, but its ori- 
gin can be pretty clearly traced to Asia. 
Its culture has been known and practised 
from the most remote period of history, 
though it is certain that it had made little 
progress in Italy, at the time of the foun- 
dation of Rome. A Jpmperate climate 
most favorable to its ^rowdi. The extreme 
points at which it is successfully culti- 
vated in the open air, are Schiras, in 
Persia, in lat. 25°, and Coblentz,in lat. 5^. 
In northern climates, a south exposure is 
preferable, unless the summer heats are 
too powerful; and the reverse in tlie 
south. It is not difiicult as to the nature 
of the soil, but succeeds best if it be light, 
and rather diy than humid. Most of the 
vineyards An Frahce are in a soil both 
clayey and calcareous ; but excellent 
wines are produced in granitic and also 
in volcanic districts, though this does not 
hold good always. The varieties are in- 
numerable, dlfteiing in form and size, 
color, taste, consistence, fragrance, the 
size of the seeds and bunefies, &c. In 
planting the varieties known to produce 
the best wine, it is of importance to select 
such as arrive at maturity at the same 
period, otherwise much inconvenience 
will be experienced. The vine is uni 
versally propagated by cuttings, either a 
foot or more long, with a portion Of twe 
years old wood, or short, with only oa 
bud, or one bud and half a joint, 
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New varieties, however, can only be ob- 
tained from seed; and a seedling, care- 
fully treated, will show blossoms in its 
fourth or fifth year. The diversity of 
wines, however, appears to depend more 
on soil, climate, and exposure, than on 
the particular varie^, though this has its 
influence. The Burgunofy, however, 
may be considered the most general vine- 
yard grape of France, from Champagne to 
Marseilles and Bordeaux. The best wine 
in Italy and Spain is also made from 
grapes of this description ; but in both 
countries, many of the larger-berried sorts 
are raised, as being more productive of 
liquor. The sweet wines are made from 
sweet-berried grapes,' allowed to remain 
on the plants till over ripe. That wine 
is the strongest, and has most flavor, in 
which both the skins and stones are 
bruised and fermented. As a general 
rule, the varieties most esteemed for wine- 
making have small berries and bunches, 
with an austere taste. In certain locali- 
ties, the vine lives only twenty or thirty 
years ; but under favorable circumstances. 
It may last several hundred. The time 
of flowering is a critical moment : heavy 
rains, drought, or a sudden fall of tempe- 
rature, at this period, may produce the 
p^tiaJ or even total destruction of the 
vintage. Hail often does great injury, 
even when the stones are of small size. 
Most varieties bear only once in the sea- 
son, some oftenej^ especially in warm 
climates. Grapes,^ when fresh and per- 
fectly ripe, are wholesome, refreshing, and 
very agreeable to the taste: they are 
sometimes employed as the sole article 
of diet. They contain sugar, mucilage, 
and a little acid. It is remarkable that 
better dessert grapes are produced in 
England than in any other part of Europe. 
The varieties on the continent are few ; 
and the best, as the Muscats and Fron- 
tignacs, have been obtained from England. 
The Chasselas or Muscadine is almost 
the only eating grape known in the Paris 
fruit market. England has not only pro- 
duced the finest varieties, but they ac- 
quire a higher flavor there than elsewhere, 
owing to the perfection of their artiflcial 
climates, add the great attention paid to 
soil and subsoil, and other points of 
culture. In the south of Europe, grapes 
are often dried either by the sun or in a 
furnace, and are known in conimerce by 
the name of raisins.^ Of these there are 
several sorts, the smallest of which are 
the raisins of Corinth, more generally 
known under the name of currants. 
Raisins are sweeter than the fresh fruit, 


and are served up at desserts throughout 
the year. A wine may be obtained bjy 
fermenting them — a business which is 
carried on extensively in England. Red 
wines are made exclusively from red or 
black grapes, while red or white are used 
indifferently for white wines. All wines 
should be kept in cellars, where the tem- 
perature ^ways the same : some im- 
prove very much by age. Wine takes 
the first rank among liquors. The an- 
cients, like the modems, attached great 
prices to certain wines. At present, the 
most esteemed wine is Tokay, which is 
produced in a limited district in Hungary, 
and is all reserved for the use of the em- 
peror. Inferior wines, from the same vi- 
cinity, are sold in commerce under this 
name. As late frosts are very apt to injure 
the vine, notwithstanding that it will bear 
severe cold in the depth of winter, our 
climate would seem, a priori^ to be unfa- 
vorable to its culture. It is, however, cul- 
tivated for the table in almost every part 
of the U. States, and the making of good 
wine in this country is no longer prob- 
lematical. Wine of the very first quality 
has been produced in several instances. 
We have, however, more to hope from 
some of the varieties of our native grapes, 
which require less care, and are better 
adapted to our climate. Sonte of these 
have been produced of a very excellent 
quality, tliough, hitherto, none equalling 
tlie finer varieties of the foreign grape. 
Our American species of grape are not yet 
clearly understood. — ^The fox grape ( F. la- 
brusca) is found as far north as Quebec. 
It is distinguished by the large size of the 
berries, and by having the undersurface of 
die leaves covered with a thick coat of 
down. The berries are deep blue, have 
a thick skin, and the central f>arl of the 
pulp veiy tough. They are not inucJj 
e8teeine<J, but it is saitl that veiy goo<l 
wine has been made from thcrii. — Tht 
chicken grape f F. fBstivalis) has the infl*- 
rior surface of the leaves much less downy 
than the preceding; and the berries arc 
smaller and much more agreeably tasted. 
They are brougJit regularly to the Phila- 
delphia market* Wc are not aware tlia? 
this species has been found north of lai. 
42®. — The F. ayrd^olia^ or vulpina^ 
readily distinguished by having the leavi> 
smooth on both sides. The berries 
small and nauseous. It is found as fur 
north as lat. 40®, — ^The bullet grape { F. 
rotundifolia) has the leaves anudler and 
more rounded, and the fruit lai^r, than 
in our odier ^P^teA It is found as far 
north as let* 39®. — ^The F. ripana^ re- 
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markable for its sweet-scented flowers, 
seems to be more abundant in the West- 
ern States than elsewhere. An exquisite- 
ly flavored gram is said to grow u{>on the 
Arkansas and Ked rivers ; but late trav- 
ellers in that region have not been able to 
discover any species differing from the 
foregoing ; and we are much in want of 
more certain information on th^ subject. 

Vinegar (acetic act’d). This acid is 
found combined with potash in the juices 
of a great many plants ; particularly the 
sambncus nigray galium veruniy and rhiis 
iyphimis. Sweat, urine, and even fresh 
milk, contain it. It is fi'equently gene- 
rated in the stomachs of dyspeptic pa- 
tients. Almost all dry vegetable sub- 
stances, and some animal, subjected in 
close vessels to a red heat, yield it copi- 
ously. It is the result, likewise, of a 
spontaneous fermentation, to which liquid 
vegetable and animal matters are subject. 
Strong acids, as the sulphuric and nitric, 
develope the acetic by their action on 
vegetables. It was long supposed that 
the fermentation which forms vinegar is 
unifonnly preceded by the vinous ; but 
this is now known to be a mistake. Cab- 
bages sour in water, making sour-crout ; 
starch, also, in starch-maker’s sour water ; 
an<l dough itself, without any previous 
production of wine. The varieties of 
acetic acids know^n in commerce are five : 
1. wine vinegar ; 2. malt vinegar; 3. ci- 
der vinegar; 4. sugar vinegar; 5. wood 
viiu?gar. W e shall describe, first, the mode 
of making these commercial articles, and 
then that of extracting the absolute acetic 
a<’id of the chemist, either from these vin- 
egars, or directly from chemical com- 
pounds, of wdiich it is a constituent. The 
ibilowiijg is the French method of making 
vinegar : The wine destined for vinegar 
is mixed, iu a large tun, with a quantity of 
wine Ie<'s ; and, the whole being transfer- 
rful into cloth sacks, placed witliin a large 
iron-bound vat, the liquid matter is forced 
1 hrougli the sacks by sui^erincumbent pres- 
sure. What passes thtx)ugh is put into 
(nrg<* <*asks, set upright, having a small 
aperture; in their lop. In these it is ex- 
p4)scd to the heat of the sun in summer, 
or to that of a stove in winter. Fermen- 
tafion supcrveiiijs in a few days. If the 
heat should then rise too high, it islower- 
<‘d by cool air, and the addition of fresh 
wine. In the skilful regulation of the 
fermentative temperature consists the art 
of making good wine vinegar. In sum- 
mer, the process is generallv completed in 
a fortnight: in winter, double the time is 
requisite. The vinegar is then run oflf 
into barrels, which contain several chips 


of birch wood. In about a fortnight, it is 
found to be clarified, and is then fit for 
the market. It must be kept in close casks. 
In Great Britain, vinegar is usually made 
from malt. By mashing with hot water, 
one hundred gallons of wort are extracted, 
in less than two hours, from one boll of 
malt. When the liquor has fallen to the 
temperature of 75® Fahr., four ^lons of 
the barm of beer are added. After 
thirty-six hours, it is racked off into casks, 
which ai^ laid on their sides, and ex- 
posed, with their bung-holes loosely cov- 
ered, to the influence of the sun in sum- 
mer ; but in winter, they are arranged in 
a stove-room. In three months, this vin- 
egai* is ready for the manufacture of sugw 
of lead. To make vinegar for domestic 
use, however, the process is somewhat 
different. The above liquor is racked 
off into casks placed upright, having a 
false cover, pierced with holes, fixed at 
about a foot from their bottom. On thid 
a considerable quantity of rope, or the 
refuse from the makers of British wine, 
or otherwise a quantity of low-priced rai- 
sins, is laid. The liquor is turned into 
another barrel every twenty-four hours, 
in which time it has begun to grow warm. 
Sometimes the vinegar is fully fermented, 
as above, without the rape, ’which is add- 
ed towards the end, to communicate fla- 
vor. Cider is the principal source of 
vinegar in the Northern States of North 
America. The common family method 
is as follows : The vinegar barrel, in sum- 
mer, is placed in the garret, or on the 
sunny side of a building, and in winter 
in a room where it does not freeze. The 
refuse cider, already sour, or the daily 
remnants of the family table, are added 
to some good vinegar in the barrel, or to 
the mother of vinegar, as it is called. This 
mother of vinegar is a white or yellowish 
ropy coagulum, of a mucilaginous ap- 
pearance, which is formed in the vinegar, 
and acts as a ferment upon cider not yet 
thoroughly acidified. The fermentation 
is often aided by putting into it a piece of 
dough, or of lean animal muscle, or by 
adding molasses, or the sugar which falls 
spontaneously from molasseq^. In a few 
weeks, the vinegar will be formed. The 
vinegar from sugar is made as follows : 
Ten pounds of su^r are added to eight 
gallons of water, with yeast and raisins or 
grape cuttings : for the sake of flavor, and 
perhaps to assist in the fermentation, 
twelve pints of bruised . gooseberries^ or 
other fruits, are added ; and, bv a prooete 
similar to that for cider, a gooa vinega#lii 
produced in the coutse of the 
Vinegar obtained by the preceding melh- 
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odfl has more or less of a brown color, 
and a peculiar but rather grateful smelL 
'By distillation in gla^s vessels, the color- 
ing matter, which resides in a mucilage, is 
separated ; but the fragrant odor is general- 
ly replaced by an empyreumatic one. Its 
specific gravity varies fiom 1.005 to 1.015. 
A crude vinegar has long been obtained 
from wood, for the use of the calico 
printers. It is sometimes known under 
the name of pyroligneous add. The fol- 
lowing arrangement of apparatus is found 
to answer very well in its preparation. A 
series of cast-iron cylinders, about four 
feet diameter and six feet long, are built 
horizontally in brick-work, so tliat the 
flame of one furnace may play round 
about two cylinders. Both ends project 
a little from the brick-work. One of 
them has a disc of cast-iron well fitted 
and firmly bolted to it, from the centre of 
which disc an iron tube, about six inches 
in diameter, proceeds, and enters, at a right 
angle, the main tube of refrigeration. 
The diameter of this tube may be from 
nine to fourteen inches, according to the 
number of cylinders. The other end of 
the cylinder is called the mouth of the 
retort. This is closed by a disc of iron, 
smeared round its edge with clay-lute, 
and secured in its place by wedges. The 
charge of wood for such a cylinder is 
about eight hundred pounds. The hard 
woods, oak, ash, birch and beech, are 
alone used. The heat is kept up during 
the day-time, and the furnace is allowed 
to cool during the night. Next morning 
the door is opened, the charcoal removed, 
and a new charge of wood is introduced. 
The average product of crude vinegar, or 
pyroligneous acid, is thirty-five gallons. 
It is much contaminated with tar, is of a 
deep brown color, and has a specific 
gravity of 1.025. Its total weight is there- 
fore about three hundred pounds. But 
the residuary charcoal is found to weigh no 
more than one fifth of the wood employ- 
ed. Hence nearly one half of the pon- 
derable "matter of the wood is dissipated 
in incondensable gases. The crude acid 
is rectified by a second distillation, in a 
copper still,^in the body of which about 
twenty gallons of viscid tarry matter are 
left from every hundred. After this treat- 
ment, it presents the appearance of a 
transparent, brown vinegar, having a con- 
sider^le empyreumatic smell, and a spe- 
cific ^avity of 1.013* Its acid powers are 
superior to those of the best household 
vinegar,^ in the proportion of three to two. 

redistillation, saturation with quick- 
lime, evaporation of the liquid acetate to 


dryness, and gentle torre&ction, the em- 
pyreumatic matter is so completely dissi-^ 
pated, that, on decomposing the calcareous 
salt by sulphuric acid, a pure, perfectly 
colorless, and grateful vine^r rises in dis- 
tillation. Its strength will be proportional 
to the concentration of the decomposing 
acid. The acetic acid of the chemist 
may be prepared as follows: 1. Two 
parts of fused acetate of potash, with ono 
of the strongest oil of vitriol, yield, by 
slow distillation from a glass retort into a 
refrigerated receiver, concentrated acetic 
acid. A small portion of sulphurous 
acid, which contaminates it, may be i-e- 
moved by redistillation from a little ace- 
tate of lead. . 2. Or four parts of good 
sugar of lead, with one part of sulphuric 
acid, treated in the same way, afford a 
slightly weaker acetic acid. Or, without 
distillation, if one hundred parts of well- 
dried acetate of lime be cautiously added 
to sixty parts of strong sulphuric acid, 
diluted with five parts of water, and di- 
gested for twenty-four hours, and strained, 
a good acetic acid, sufficiently strong for 
every ordinary purpose, will be obtained. 
Acetic acid is composed of 


Carbon, 46.83 

Hydrogen, 6.33 

Oxygen, 4G.82 


Acetic acid dissolves resins, gum-resins, 
camphor and essential oils. Its odor is 
employed in medicine to relieve nervous 
headache, fainting fits, or sickness occa- 
sioned by crowded rooms. In a slightly 
dilute state, its application lias been found 
to check hernorrhagy from the nostrils. 
Its anti-contagious powers are now little 
trusted to. It is very largely used in 
calico printing. Moderately rectified 
pyroligneous acid is much enq>loye<l fi>r 
the preservation of animal food. Sul- 
phuric acid is sometimes fraudulently 
mixed with acetic acid and common vin- 
egar, to increase their acidity. This adul- 
teration may be detccte<l by the addition 
of a little chalk. With pure vinegar, the 
lime forms a limpid solution, biu with 
sulphuric acid, a wiiitc, insoluble gypsum. 
Muriate of barytes is a still nicer test. 
British fermented vinegars are allowecl 
by law to contain a little sulphuric acid : 
but the quantity is fi^qucntly exceeded. 
Copper is discovered in vinegars by super- 
saturating them with ammonia, when a 
fine blue color is produced ; and lead, by 
sulphate of soda, hydrosulphurets, and 
sulphureted hydirogen. None of these 
should produce any change on genuine 
vinegar. Salts consisting of the severe! 
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bases, united in definite proportions to 
acetic acid, are called acetates. They are 
characterized by the pungent smell of 
vinegar, ^hlch they exhale on the afiu- 
sion of sulphuric acid, imd by their yield- 
ing, on distillation in a moderate red heat, 
a very light, odorous and combustible 
liquid, called pyro-acetic spirit. They are 
all soluble in water; many cf them so 
much so as to be unciystallizabie. About 
thirty different acetates have been form- 
ed, of which only a very few have been 
applied to the uses of life. 

ViNEis, Petrus de, or Pietro delle Vigne, 
one of the most distinguished jurists and 
politicians of the thirteenth century, a 
native of Capua, the son of poor parents, 
studied in Bologna. Chance made him 
known to the emperor Frederic II, 
who soon raised him to the highest of- 
fices. He at last became the emperor’s 
chancellor, and as such defended his mas- 
ter, orally and in writing, against the mon- 
strous assumptions of the popes Gregoiy 
IX and Innocent IV. The libels of the 
former were refuted by Vineis with learn- 
ing and wit ; and it was owing in no small 
degree to his efforts, that the excommu- 
nication fulminated against the emperor 
remained without effect. When Inno- 
cent IV, in 1245, cited the emperor be- 
fore the council of Lyons, Vineis defend- 
ed his absent master with great ability* 
Yet, notwithstanding all these services, 
his enemies succeeded in making the 
emperor suspect that Vineis had tried to 
poison him ; and he ordered his chancel- 
lor to be blinded and thrown into a prison 
in Pisa, where the unfortunate man put 
an end to his life, in 1429, by dashing his 
head against a pillar; on account of 
which we find him in Dante’s Hell among 
the suicides, relating his mournful stoiy. 

( Canto xiii, Inferno.) This is adarkspot in 
the history of this otnerwise great emperor. 
The writings of Vineis, yet extant, are a 
treatise De Potestate imperiali^ and six 
l)ooks of letters on the dee^ of Frederic II, 
mostly in the name of the emperor, and 
written in bad Latin, which is to be attrib- 
uted to the low state of learning at that 
time. They are considered important, as 
sources of the history of Frederic, and 
have been several times published. 

V iNiFicATEUR (fVcticA) ; a contrivance 
recently invented, and usm in France ahH 
Spain, to improve the spirituous formen- 
tation of wine. During the fermentarion, 
a portion of the ethereal parts of the 
wine escapes firom the open vats. The 
vinificateur is intended to collect these 
l»aits, and to convey them back to the 


must. It is a cap, put on the vat, 'and 
surrounded by cold water in a vessel, in 
order to condense these vapors. The cap 
is provided with a tube to admit of the 
escape of the gaseous ports which do not 
condense. 

Vino Tinto. (See JUicard.) 

Vion, or VioEA ; the generic term of a 
number of stringed instruments, most of 
which have gone entirely out of use. The ' 
most important viols were, 1. Viola di 
eanAa (literally leg viol)j so called because 
held between the legs during the per- 
formance. It had six strings, tuned thus : — 

D, G, c, e, a, d. The notes were written 
on a system of six lines. 2. Viola d^am^e 
{viole damour)^ love viol ; a kind of triple 
viol or violin, having seven strings. Origi- 
nally it had twelve to fourteen strings ; 
six or seven were of catgut, the others 
of brass. By degrees they were reduced 
to seven of catgut, tuned thus : — G, e, g, 

c, e, g, e, or G, c, e, a, d, g, c. 3. Viola 
di braccioy vioUtta^ viola alta (in French, 
ta%lle\ arm viol ; an instrument answer- 
ing to our counter-tenor, treble and fifth 
violin. It is constructed like the violin, 
but larger. The notes for this instrument 
are not written in the G key, but in the 
alto key. The G or violin key is used in 
this instrument only for the higher tones, 

which (e. g. in solos) rise above e and f. 
It has four strings, of which the two low- 
est are covered with brass, and the tuning 
of all is a fifth lower than that of the vi- 
olin, that is, c^ g, d, a ; hence the same 
with that of the violoncello, only one oc- 
tave higher. It corresponds to alto and 
tenor in vocal music. 

Violet (viola). These are ftivorite 
flowers in all northern and temperate 
climates, and many of them are among 
the first to make their appearance in the 
spring. The corolla is composed of five 
unequal petals, of which the inferior one 
is the largest, and is more or less prolong- 
ed into a spur at the base. The roots are 
mosUy perennial ; the stem almost want- 
ing in some species, and distinct in others ; 
the leaves are alternate, provided with 
stipules at the base, and the flowers are 
disposed on. axillary peduncles. More 
than a hundred species are known. The 
heart’s-ease ( V. fwo{of)is a fotoiliar plant 
in gardens. We have numerous native 
violets, some with blue, otbears with white, 
and otbeis again with yellow flowers: one 
hasitaflowersef two emora, like the hearth 
ease, with which h haa epnfound^*^ 

Violin (Italian, , eiottno ; French, 

Um) IS the most perfect, moat agreeablie^ 
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and most common of all stringed instru- 
ments played with the bow. Of its ori- 
gin little is known ; but it seems that it 
grew out of the ancient viola, (q. v.) Some 
place its invention in the times of the 
crusades. Probably it was first perfected 
in Italy, in which country, and the neigh- 
boring Tyrol, the finest violins are still 
produced. Those of Amati,* Guameri 
and Stradivari, are from the former coun- 
try ; those of Stainer, Klotz, &c., from 
the latter. The violin now common 
consists of three chief parts — ^the neck, 
the table, and the sound-board. At the 
side are two apertures, and sometimes a 
third towards the top. Its bridge, which 
is below the aperture, bears up the 
strings, which are fastened to the two 
extremes of the instrument — at one of 
them by screws which stretch or loosen 
them at pleasure. The arrangement is 
nearly the same, only on different scales, 
in the viol, violoncello and the double 
bass. The violin has four catgut strings, 
of different sizes, of which the largest is 
wound round with wire. They are tuned 

thus : — d, a, e. The e is also called 
simply the quinta^ or jyih Cm French, 
chaTtiereUe). This string should be about 
half the thickness of D. The nearer the 
finger is placed towards the bridge, the 
quicker become the vibrations, and the 
higher the tone. Music for the violin is 
always set in the G key, which, on tliat 
account, is called violin key. The com- 
f>ass of the good tones of the violin ex- 
tends from g: to about a. It is only in our 
days, however, that performera have as- 
cended to this height : formerly, the high- 
est note was g or a ; and, in tlm sixteenth 

century, they hardly rose to c. All the 
tones comprised in the above compass, 
nay, even the most delicate enharmonic 
relations, are produced merely by the 
playing of the finger on the strings: 
lienee' the violin, as well for this reason as 
for its delightful and penetrating sound, is 
one of the most perfect and most agree- 
able instruments. The excellence of a 
violin coi&ists in its purity and distinct- 
ness, sdr^nj^, and fulness of tone. The 
art of playmff on the violin has been car- 
ried to a^rrecrion which it is not proba- 
ble will be much surpassed, as it already 
degenerates into usdess artifices. 
The most esteemed instructions for play- 
ing on file violin are those of Lfinlein 

e dth addifiens i^-R^chardt), Leopold, 
osaatf Ctenfinkmi, Rode, Kreutzer and 
BaiBot (adopted by the conservatory, q, v., 


of Paris), Campa^oli, and others. The 
most celebrated living violin players are 
Paganini (q. v.). Rode (q, v.), Spohr (q. v,), 
Lafont, Kreutzer, Viotti (q. v.), Poliedro, 
Lipinski (a. v.), Maurer, Fr&nzel, Mayse- 
der, Rovelli, Molique, Rolla, M6ser, MaU 
th&i, &;c. 

Violoncello comes between the 
di braccio ymd the double bass, both as to 
size and tone. It is constructed entirely 
on the same plan with the violin, (q. v.) 
The player holds it between his knees. It 
has four strings of catgut : the t\vo^^ deep- 
est-toned are covered with wire. The 
timing is C, G, d, a ; hence like that of 
the viola di braccio j only an octave deeper. 
Its notes are written in the F or bass 
clef; and it generally accompanies the 
double bass ; but modem composers, as 
Cherubini, Beethoven, Weber and Spon- 
tini, often let the violoncello take an inde- 
pendent part. For tones above d and 

the tenor clef is generally used, or the vi- 
olin clef, the latter especially for tlie high- 
est notes in concertos, &c. But in this case 
the notes must always be written an oc- 
tave higher, as the violoncello is a whole 
octave Tower than the violin. The violbii- 
cello, proj>erly, is but a modification of 
the old viola di gamba (sec Viola\ and 
has but lately been used as a solo instru- 
ment. The inventor of it was Tardieu, 
a clergyman of Tarascoii, at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. At fii*si 
it had five strings, viz. C, G, d, a, d. In 
1725, the d was omitted as superfluons. 
The most distinguished living violoncello 
players are Romberg (in Berlin), Kraft (in 
Stuttgart), Mcrk (in Vienna), Knoop (in 
Meiningen), Bohrer (in Paris), Dotzauer 
(Dresden), who have also written for this 
instrument. Instructions for playing ou 
the violoncello have been written by 
Baillot, Levasseur, Catel, Baudiot, Ahix- 
ander, and others. Before the doubl<‘ 
bass came into use, the violoncello was 
called violono^ which name was aft<'r- 
wards given to the former instrument. 

VioLONO {Italian; the English double 
bass; in French, contrcba^sc; violonsiga'i 
fying, in that language, the violin) is 
largest of the bow instruments, and is 
principally used to sustain the harmony- 
Some pemrmerB, of late, have played so- 
los on it (for example, Hindle, of Vienna, 
and Dalr Occa, on Italian), but not 
without some changes, which diminish 
the strength of its tones. In the Italian 
orchestra, it has generally but three 
strings^ by whfofa, however, its compass is 
too much limited. In Genmu^, it has 
generally four, in some places five, strings. 
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The fbur strings are tuned thus : — E, A, 
d, g ; and all are an octave deeper than 
the corresponding ones of the violoncello, 
(q. V.) As there is necessarily much diffi- 
culty in managing this instrument, com- 
posers ought hot to load it with passages 
which can be but imperfectly executed. 

VioTTi, Giovanni Battista, the first vio- 
linist of his age, was a Piedmontese, bom 
near Crescentino, in 1755, studied under 
Pugnani, and, in his twenty-first year, 
was made first violinist at the royal chapel 
in Turin, He afterwards visited Berlin 
and Paris. On the breaking out of the 
revolution, he took refuge in England, 
and, from the year 1794 till 1798, had a 
share in the management of the king’s 
theatre, himself leading in the orchestra. 
Having received an order from the alien 
office to quit the country, he retired to 
Holland, and thence to Hamburg. In 
1801, he returned to London, engaged in 
the wine trade, and lost the whole of his 
property. After the restoration of the 
Bourbons, Louis XVIII invited him to 
preside over the acadhnie royale de mu- 
sique at Paris, which situation he ac- 
cepted, but did not retain it long, owing 
to his increasing age and bodily infirmi- 
ties. In 1822, he settled finally in Lon- 
don, and there remained till his death in 
the spring of 182^1. He was the author of 
a great variety of music for the violin ; but 
the only two vocal compositions arc the 
polaccas Che Gioja^ and Consola^ Amato 
Bene, both masterpieces in their way. 
Viper. (See SerpenL) 

Virgil. Publius Virgilius Maro, the 
most distinguished epic, (fidactic and pas- 
toral poet of ancient Rome, was born at 
Andes (now Petiola)y a little village near 
Mantua, in the year 70 B. C. His father 
possessed a small estate there, which he 
cultivated himself, Virgil travelled to 
Oemona, Milan and Naples for the pur- 
pose of impmvement, and studied the 
Epicurean philosophy under a certain 
Syro. Vai*us, to whom the sixtli eclogue 
is addressed, was probably liis fellow pu- 
pil. It has been generally supposed that 
the poems which bear the inscription 
Catalecta Virgiliiy were comjiosed by him 
at an early ago ; but modern criticism has 
shown that some of them ore evidently 
not his, and that others are of uncertain 
date. If we are to suppose that Virgil 
describes himself under the character of 
Htyrus in his first eclogue, be was thirty 
years of age when he went to Romo for 
the first time, to obtain the restoration of 
his Ann, which Jud been taken possession 
of by the soldiers of Octavius and An- 
vox. XII. 40 


tony, after the close of the war against 
the republicans. He was here, presented, 
by Pollio or some other friend, to Augus- 
tus, and gained the Avor of Mmeenas, 
through whose intercession he obtained 
the restitution of his property. But on his 
attempting to take pi^ession of it, the new 
occupants resisted him, and threatened his 
life ; and it was not until after a second 
journey to Rome, and repeated efforts, 
that he finally succeeded in his object. 
About this time, he ivrote several eclogues, 
the tenth and last of which is ascribed to 
the thirty-third or thirty- fourth year of his 
age. His Georgies (poem on agricul- 
ture), which he undertook at the sugges- 
tion of Meecenas, are said, by grammaii- 
ans, to have been begun in his tfairty- 
fburth year. He is said to have spent 
seven years upon this work, which was 
principally composed at Naples ; but these 
accounts of him are not well authenti- 
cated. It is certain that the iEneid is his 
last work. Virgil was now in high favor 
with Augustus, with whom he kept up a 
familiar correspondence. After complet- 
ing the plan of his ^eat epic, he retired 
to Greece, with the design of accomplish- 
ing it there at his leisure. But Augustus 
having arrived at Athens, on his return 
from the East, Virgil determined to ac- 
company him home. At Megara, how- 
ever, he fell sick ; and, his disease becom- 
ing aggravated on the journey, he died at 
Brundusium, or, according to some, at 
Tarentum, in the fi^-second year of 
his age, B. C. 19. His body was carried 
to Naples, in compliance with liis direc- 
tions, and there interred in the Puteolan 
way. (See JSTaples.) According to well- 
audienticated accounts, the poet, on his 
deatli-bed, ordered the ABneid to be burnt, 
as an unfinished and defective work ; but 
it was preserved by his friends, in diopbe- 
dience to his wishes. This circumstance 
is characteristic of the modesty of Virgil. 
He was likewise of a mild and gentle 
disposition, without pretensions in his 
manners, and constant in his friendship. 
As a poet, the first place must be assignra 
to him among the many distinguished 
authors of his age. If he had not the in- 
ventive talent in its highest Begree — ^fbr 
in his Eclogues he imitated Theocritus, in 
his Georgies, Hesiod, and in his ASneid, 
Homer — ^yet he deserves ouradmiratiou 
for bis command of langm^ which, he 
displays in all gradations^ mm the aiin- 
plest and sweetest strains of tha 
to the most qilendid and lofty 
of the epic $ fpr the beauty of iAl Vaii|» 
cation, m which, pairficalbi^ 
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poetiy, he is unriyalled ; and for the taste 
and ^ill with which he manages all the 
materials of poetiy. These qudities have 
always procured him numerous and zeal- 
ous admirers; and he has found many im- 
itators, both in ancient and modem times. 
The popular traditions of the middle 
ages in Italy, represented him as a magi- 
cian ; and bis verses were referred to as 
of prophetic power, in the well-known 
s&rtes yirgUiaruB. . Of the editions of 
Virgil, the most complete is that of Bur- 
mann (Amsterdam, 1746, 4 vols. 4to.); 
the most esteemed for its commentaries 
and critical apparatus, that of Heyne (8 
vols., 8vo., 1793). The most celebrated of 
the ancient commentators is Servius (A. D. 
400), whose commentaries have been pub- 
lished separately, and in the principal 
editions of the works of Virgil. Of his 
English translators, the most popular are 
Dryden, Pitt, Warton and Sotheby, to 
which is to be added the recent version 
of John Ring (in 2 vols., 8vo.). The Bu- 
colics and Georgies have been published 
separately by professor Martyn, of Cam- 
bridge, with an English version in prose, 
and valuable notes illustrative of the bot- 
any, &c. Voss has translated the Geor- 
gies into German hexameters, and De- 
fille the iEneid and the Georgies hito 
French verse. 

Virgil, Polydore, a historical writer of 
the sixteenth century, was born atUrbino, 
in Italy. One of his first productions was 
a collection of Latin poems, which was 
followed, in 1499, by his work De Remm 
InventoribibSj which has been often repub- 
lished. Pope Alexander VI sent him to 
England, as collector of the tribute called 
Peter’s pence ; and he was the last per- 
son who held that office in that country 
previously to the reformation under Hen- 
ry VIII. That prince bestowed on him 
the archdeaconiy of Wells, and several 
other benefices in the church ; and, at the 
request of Henry, he composed a general 
History of England, from the earliest ages 
to hid own time. This work, which is 
written in Latin, considered as the pro- 
duction of a foreigner, is highly credita- 
ble to bis talents ; but his reputation has 
suffered in some degree from the charge 
of having destroyed memoirs and records 
which he made use of in his undertaking. 
The History of Polydore has passed 
through several editions. He quitted 
England in the reign of Edward Vl, and, 

O to Italy, died at Urbino in 1555. 

es the works noticed, he was the 
author of a treatise on Prodigies. 

Viaei^ 1 sijlN 08 ; a cluster of islands 


in the West Indies, situated to the east 
of Porto Rico. They are upwards of 
twenty in number, but for tlie most part 
desert and barren, and extend sixty miles 
in length, and upwards of thirty-six in 
breadth ; but they are every way danger- 
ous to navigators, though mere is a bSsin 
in the midst of them of eighteen or twen- 
ty miles }n length, and nine or twelve in 
breadth, in which ships may ahehor, and 
be sheltered and landlocked from all 
winds, and called the bay of Sir Francis 
Drakej from his havii^ passed through 
it to St. Domingo. The English and 
Danes divide most of them; but the 
Spaniards claim those near Porto Rico. 
Virgin Gorda, Tortola, &c., belong to the 
English. The Danes possess the islands 
of St. Thomas, St. Croix, &c. 

Virgin Mary. The belief in a god, 
appearing in a human form, and born of 
a virgin, is common to several religions 
of Asia. That Christ was born of a vir- 
gin appears from the Old and New Tes- 
tament ; and it was early maintained by 
theologians, that, in order to become the 
Savior of the world, he must have been 
born of a virgin, as he would otherwise 
have had the stain of original sin. Justin 
Martyr treats of this necessity {Dialog, i, 
Tryphone i, 100). In the fourth century 
A. D., the doctrine was started, that Mary 
not only had conceived the Savior in a 
state of virginity, but had also retained 
this virgin state during and after his birth, 
as she had given birtli to him utero claiwo. 
Jovianus and others opposed liiis opinion. 
In the fifth century, this dis])ute was re- 
newed ill the struggle with Entyches. At 
length, the continued virginity of Mary, 
tlie mother of God, became a cloctrirn^ of 
the orthodox church. Protestants be- 
lieve in the virginity of Mary, as rospe(!rs 
the conception of (Christ, because it is 
explicitly stated in the Bible ; but it is not 
thought irreconcilable with the New T<js- 
tarnent, to suppose that, after the birth (jT 
Christ, she had several children by 
seph, who are meant by the hrotlnus of 
Jesus, mentioned in the New Tcstnrn^ nr. 
Some critics, however, understand by this 

C hrase merely relatives of Christ. 'FIk* 
olief in the virgin Mary, the mother tn 
God, exercised a most important influenr* 
during the middle ages. The traces <»r 
her worship, of the legends count 
with her, and of the deep impression 
which her idea bail made on tlie minds 
of men, are visible every where, and par- 
ticularly in the productions of the fine 
arts. The adoration of a vir^n comport- 
ed weU with the romantic exaltation of 
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the female sex durinj^ the age of chivalry, 
(See the article Chivalry.) This adora- 
tion lent a glowing fervor to the religion 
hf the middle ages : it afforded an oppor- 
tunity not only to refine the most roman- 
tic feelings of love into those of religion, 
but to make the adored being the imme- 
diate subject of amatory feelings and ex- 
pressions. Innumerable poenss afford 

t >roofe of this ; but many modern Catho- 
ics consider expressions of this kind, 
. which are still retained in religious com- 
positions, as indecorous. Without enter- 
ing into a discussion respecting the good 
and the evil which have resulted from the 
adoration of the Virgin, we would only 
state the fact, that the feelings with which 
it inspired the knights, the artists, the po- 
ets and the religious of the middle ages, 
led to the highest exhibitions of prowess, 
genius and devotion; and the historian 
will find in it one of the most important 
keys to the right understanding of the 
middle ages. 

Virginia. (See Appius Claudius.) 
Virginia, one of the thirteen original 
states of the American Union, is situated 
between 36*^ 31' and 40° 39' N. lat., and 
G° 35' W., and 1° 48' E. Ion. from Wash- 
ington city. It is bounded on the north 
and north-east by Pennsylvania and Ma- 
lyland, east by Maryland and the Atlan- 
tic, south by North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, and west by Kentucky and the Ohio 
river, or state of Ohio. According to Mr. 
Boyes’s map, published by state authority, 
its mean length, from east to west, is 3.fe 
miles ; its mean breadth, from north to 
south, 185 miles ; and its horizontal area, 
(i5,()24 s(piare miles. 

Civil Divisions^ &c. The state is di- 
vifled into one hundred and ten counties, 
whereof sixty -five are situated on the east, 
and forty-live on the west of the Blue ridge 
mountains. Adopting the classificatioii 
under the new constitution, these two 
irreat sections may be further subdivided 
into, 1. the district extending from the 
sea-convst to the head of tide- water, com- 
prehending thirty-six cotmties and three 
towns (unitled to representatioiv to wit, 
Accomack, &c. &c. ; 2. the territory 
stretching from the head of tide-water to 
the Hhie ridge, containing twenty-nine 
counties, Albemarle, &c. &c. ; 3. the 

valley district, embracing fifteen counties, 
between the Blue ridge and Alleghany, 
Augusta, &>c. &c. ; 4. the trans-Alleghany 
counties, thirty in number, viz. Brooke, 
&c. &c. The principal towns are Rich- 
mond, the seat of government, delight- 
ililly situated at the falls of James river, 


containing 16,000 inhabitants; Norfolk, on 
Elizabeth river, which flows into Hamp- 
ton roads, population in 1830, 9816 ; Pe- 
tersburg and Fredericksburg, at the foils 
of the Appomattox and Ra|mabannock 
rivers, the first containing 8300, and the 
last ^00 inhabitants; Lynchburg, oh 
James river, 120 miles above the foils, 
poi)ulation 4157 ; and Wheeling, on the 
Ohio, which, though only the fourth in 
size and population, containing 5000 in- 
habitants, is, perhaps, the most fiourisfa- 
ing town in the state. Besides these, 
Winchester, Shepherdstown, Martins- 
burg, Staunton, Lexington and Fincastle, 
in the valley, and Charlestown and Ab- 
ingdon, in the trans-Alleghany district, 
deserve to be noticed. Williamsburg, in 
the eastern section, and the ancient seat 
of government, is on the decline; but 
Charlottesville, where the state university 
is situated, has rapidly improved within a 
few years. The principal rivers flowing 
into the Chesapeake bay are the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York and James, all of 
which are large and navigable. The 
Shenandoah traces its quiet course down 
the valley, at the base of the Blue ridge, 
and unites with the Potomac at llaiper’s 
Ferry. The Roanoke rises in the moun- 
tains, and, passing into North Carolina, 
empties its waters into Albemarle sound ; 
and the Great Kenawha and Mononga- 
hela are both tributaries to the Ohio. 
Besides these, there are numerous streams 
which intersect the country in every di- 
rection, and which render it inferior to 
few in the facilities of water communica- 
tion. The Chesapeake bay, one of the 
finest on the continent, extends 190 miles, 
from its entrance, through the states of 
Virginia and Maryland. It is from seven 
to twenty miles broad, and generally nine 
fiithoms deep. 

Face of ike Courdry. The mountains 
of tliis state commence about 180 miles 
from the sea-coast, and run nearly parallel 
with it, in a south-west direction, disposed 
in ridges one behind another. The first 
continuous chain derives, from its deep 
blue color, the name by which it is distin- 
guished. The North mountains are from 
twenty to thirty miles farther west ; and 
these are succeeded by the Great Appa- 
lachian or Alleghany range, which di- 
vides the eastern and western waters, and 
wl^ch Mr. Jefferson calls the spine of the 
country. The Appalachian sjrstem spreads 
into its widest b^ in Virginia, com- 
prehending its various lateral rid|^ oe- 
ciinies a superficies of nearly a inutdred 
miles in breadth* The whole of / this 
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breadth, however, is not actually cover^ 
by mountains, but embraces many pic- 
turesque, salubrious and fertile valleys. 
The highest points of the Blue ridge 
are the peaks of Otter, which are seen at 
a great distance. One of them is re- 
markable for its symmetiy, being cone- 
shaped, and terminating in a limestone 
cube, whose upper surface is barely suffi- 
cient to contain a dozen persons. It has 
lieen supposed that these beautiful peaks 
are the highest in the state, computed 
from the bSe ; but the White Top peak of 
the Iron mountain, near the North Caro- 
lina line, is now believed to be still more 
e levated. The different portions of the 
state are strikingly distinguished from 
each other in their appearance. The tide- 
water, or eastern section, is, in general, 
low, level, sandy and unproductive, and 
parts of it exhibit almost as desolate an 
cispect as the pine barrens of Jersey. 
Above the falls of the rivers, the outlines 
of the country are bolder and more pic- 
turesque, and the soil, if not generally 
productive, is in most cases capable of 
improvement. The alluvial lands, or riv- 
er and creek bottoms of this section, are 
very fine ; and those of the James river 
will compare with any in the world for 
fertility. The valley between the Blue 
ridge and Alleghany contains a consid- 
erable proportion of mountainous and 
sterile country ; but no part of the com- 
monwealth presents larger tracts of fertile 
and well-cultivated land. West of the Al- 
leghajiy, a large part of the country must 
for ever continue in primitive forest. It is 
generally mountainous and broken, inter- 
spersed with fertile valleys, and occasional- 
ly presenting rich bodies of limestone land. 

Geology and MmeraJo^/. Tracing a 
line from the mouth of Potomac creek, 
by the Bowling Green, and forks of the 
Pamunkey, to Richmond, thence through 
Petersburg and Hicksford to the Roanoke 
near Weldon, we embrace, between it 
and the ocean, only tertiary and alluvial 
formations. These contain oxides of 
iron, shells and marl, bones of sharks, 
whales and other fish, ' carbonated wood, 
and the remains of vegetables. Thence 
to the Blue ridge, the formation may be 
regarded as essentially primitive, and pre- 
sents most of the rocks of this denomina- 
tion. Two belts of transition and second- 
ary formation hav^ however, been found 
resting on the primitive rocks in this dis- 
tance. One of these is the sandstone 
and coal formation of the counties of 
Gooehlmd, Powhatan and Chesterfield, 
which is sui^msed to continue through 


the state in a direction parallel to its 
mountains; the other, a narrow seam 
of limestone, which has been found at 
the base of the South-west inountain, at 
various points between the Potomac 
and James rivers, and which yields, in 
several places where it has been opened, 
very beautiful marble. In this primitive 
region, various ores and metals have been 
discovered; among them, iron ore in 
layem and masses, black-lead, copper ore 
and gold. A formation in which this last 
metal is frequently found, it is now well 
ascertained, extends from near Freder- 
icksburg, on the Rappahannock, in a 
south-west direction, through this and the 
adjoining states. The dip of the rocks in 
this region is usually about forty-five de- 
grees. West of the Blue ridge, the 
country may be considered as divided by 
a line sometimes corresponding with the 
Alleghany mountains, but in the northern 
part of the state passing east of them, and 
south of the head- waters of the Roanoke, 
stretching alongtlie summits of the Brushy, 
Clinch and Garden mountains. East of 
this line, the primitive rocks appear only 
at the tops of high ridges and mountains, 
the intervals between, and slopes of tins 
mountain being generally transition, hut 
sometimes secondary formations. Among 
the rocks of this region arc blue and gray 
limestone, slate, sandstone, conglomerate 
or pudding-stone, gypsum and buhr-stone. 
Iron ore, of the best quality, is extensively 
distributed in this portion of the state, and 
valuable lead mines are worked in Wytlie 
county, near Austinville. The dip of llu‘ 
rocks in this district is generally l(;ss thari 
ill the primitive, hut sometimes rises to 
forty-five degrees. West of the lino above', 
dcscriheil lies the great secondary forma- 
tion of the state. The stralifi(*ation i s 
more or less undulating, but in gent'ra! 
nearly horizontal. This portion of the 
state abounds in mineral wealth. Hitii 
ininoiis coal and iron ore are found al 
most every where. Beds of Jimcsioin? ar< : 
extensively dLstributed, and the cav(^rn . 
which abound in them furnish large q\ian- 
tities of nitre; and the salt wells of tic* 
Great Kenawha and the Holston are ri- 
valled only by those of Onondaga, in New 
York, in the strength of their brine. 
Whenever greater facility of access shall 
be given to this district of country, it may 
be confidently predicted that no part, of 
the U. States will present larger rewards 
to enteq>ri8e and industry. 

MinercA Jfetiers. The hydro-sulphur- 
ous spring of Virginia have been long 
celebrated. In no part of the world, per- 
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baps^ are they suipaased for ejSicacy, in 
most of the cases which result from de- 
rangement of the liver, and want of func- 
tion of this organ and the stomach. They 
are known by the appellation of the White, 
Salt and Red Sulphur springs, and are sit- 
uated, the former in the county of Green- 
brier, at the foot of the western slope of 
the Alleghany, and the two in the 
county of Monroe. All of them, particu- 
larly the White Sulphur, act, when taken 
in doses of two or three glasses at a time, 
as an alterative, exercising on the system 
much of the salutary innuence, without 
the evil effects, of mercury. Used in larger 
doses, they become actively diuretic and 
purgative. The White Sulphur is more re- 
markable for the former, the Salt Sulphur 
for the latter property. The Red Sulphur, 
besides the properties which it has in 
common witli the other two, is remarka- 
ble for its action on the pulse, which it 
reduces considerably in a short time. It 
is this property which makes it so highly 
valuable in pulmonary affections. None 
of these waters, it is believed, have been 
accurately analyzed. The Sweet springs 
are situated on Pott’s creek (a branch of 
James river), about twenty-two miles east 
of the Salt Sulphur, and seventeen miles 
south-east of the White Sulphur spring. 
Th(?y are of the class of watqrs called 
acidulousy and are valuable as a tonic in 
castjH of debility, and in all the varieties 
of dyspepsia which are unaccompanied 
by inflammation. Their temperature is 
about seventy-three degrees. In the same 
range of mountains between which the 
Sweet springs are situated, and from thir- 
ty-five to forty miles north-north-east, are 
the thermal waters, known by the name 
of the Warm and llot springs.* The bath 
of the former has a temperature of about 
ninety-six degrees, the latter about one 
hundred and twelve degrees. If the hy- 
dro-sulphurous waters above described are 
\ aluable in hepatic affections and dyspep- 
sia, the Warm and Hot baths are not less 
so in rheumatic and cutaneous cases. 
Doctor Reli, in describing these springs, 
observes; that has been performed by 
the Rristol, Buxton and Bath waters of 
England, may be safely claimed as of easy 
fuhiiment by the use of the Virginia 
waters just enumerated. If to mese 
springs, the Sweet, the Warm and the 
Ilot, be added the White Sulphur, ihe 
Salt Sulphur and the Red Sulphur, we 
can safely challenge any district of coun- 
try of the same extent in the world as 
tmt in which these epringa are situi^, 
to produce the samte number and varie* 
4 »* 


ty, whether we have regard to their min • 
eral impregnation or temperature ; or the 
use of which shall be attended with more 
speedy, entire and permanent relief from 
a host of most distressing maladies.” Be- 
sides the above mineral waters, there are 
others, of more or less value, in difTerent 
parts of Virginia. The springs at Bath, 
ill Berkeley county, have similar proper- 
ties, with a temperature somewhat higher 
than the Sweet springs. In Bottetourt^ 
Montgomery and Augusta, are also hydro- 
sulphurous waters, similar in character to 
the Sulphur springs of Greenbrier and 
Monroe, but of less efficacy. 

Scenery and JVdtural Curiosities* The 
scenery of Virginia is in general highly 
picturesque. Without possessing the 
combination of highland and water pros- 
pect, which gives such a charm to the 
shores of the Hudson, or the soft lake 
scenery of the interior of New York, she, 
perhaps, surpasses even that picturesque 
stale in the beauty of her valleys and the 
grandeur of her mountains. The James 
river valley offeia, at many points in the 
bold outline of its hills, and its broad and 
fertile lowlands, images which remind the 
traveller of the rich scenery of the Loire 
and the Gaionne ; and the mountains of 
the state are strikingly distinguished, not 
only by an ever- varying succession of hill 
aud vale, but by the beauty of their cov- 
ering, their cheerful growth of oak, chest- 
nut and lynn, contrasting advantageously 
with that of the mountainous districts of 
the Northern and Eastern States. The 
curiosities of Virginia form, to the travel- 
ler, objects of still more interest than its 
sceneiy. Among them may be enumer- 
ated the passage of the Potomac through 
the Blue ridge, so happily described by 
Mr. Jefferson, and that of the James river 
through the same mountain; the cliffs 
of New river, which present, for a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, p, succession of 
sublime scenery, rivalled, in our countiy, 
only by that of the Niagara, between the 
falls and Queenstown ; the celebrated nat- 
ural bridge, <^thc most sublime of nature’s 
works;” the Warm and Hot springs, no- 
ticed under the preceding he^ ; tbe Burn- 
ing springs of Kenawha, and the exten- 
sive and beautiful caverns in the lime- 
stone districts of the state. Among these 
last is one of surpassing interest and 
beauty : it is denominated Weyer’s cave, 
from Its discoverer, and is situated in the 
county of Augusta, neiur the little viUpge 
of Port RepuMic. The deseriptinn given 
by Goldiamitb of ibe grotto of 
seems almost literally to apply to m 
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tei^esting work of nature, v^ich presents, 
for a distance of half a mile, a series of 
apartments, some of them of ^at extent 
and majestic height, incrusted with ciys- 
tais, and glittering with the most beautiful 
stalactites. We reel, in traversuig them, as 
if we were visiting one of those enchanted 
palaces, in which the knights of chivalzy 
were spelKbound, or gazing on one of the 
scenes so vividly portrayed in the Ara- 
bian tales. A cave on Jackson’s river, 
near Covington, is said to be much more 
extensive and intricate, though perhaps 
not so beautiful, as that just mentioned. 
There is also a natural bridge in the south- 
west part of the state, which bears no 
comparison, in grace of proportion, or 
grandeur of effect, to the one in Rock- 
bridge. In Hampshire county there is an 
ice mountain, which is very remarkable. 
On its north-west side, the surface is cov- 
ered by loose rocks, which being removed 
to the depth of about three feet, presents 
an abundance of ice at all seasons of the 
year. The most noted cataract in the 
state is that of the Falling spring, in the 
county of Alleghany. The stream is of 
sufficient volume, a few yards fi*om its 
source, to turn a mill-wheel ; and about a 
mile below it has a perpendicular descent 
of 200 feet, down a precipice of calcare- 
ous rock. Before it reaches the Iwttoiii, 
it is almost converted into vapor, and tlie 
temperature is much red uced. The stream 
unites with Jackson’s river, about two 
miles below the cataract. The lake in 
Giles county not having been embraced 
in any written account of the state, de- 
serves to be noticed. It presents the cu- 
rious spectacle of a beautiful sheet of 
water, a mile and a half. in circumference, 
and a hundred fathoms deep, on the sum- 
mit of a lofty mountain. Some of the 
aged people in the neighborhood remem- 
ber wnen its bottom was a spot of marshy 
ground, covered witli oak and pine, and 
much frequented by deer and elk, in pur- 
suit, as. was suppoired, of salt. In pro- 
cess of tim^ a small pond was formed in 
the centre, increasing slowly at first, until 
a stream, which had its source high in the 
mountain, suddenly ceased to flow. . Af- 
terwards, the lake rose rapidly, and, cov- 
ering the bighest trees, finally ascended to 
the mountain top, where it overflows at a 
single point below the general level. The 
virater 18 not saline, as is generally sup- 
posed, « but jpure and potalfle. It abounds 
in nut no flsii have been discov- 

ered^ Tto idea wtdeh previdls of its 
temaSs rise and fott is errsneoua. This 
lake aa above tbs level of the 


ocean. Lake Drummond, in the DLnnal 
swamp, is about seven miles in extent, 
and about twenty-four feet above tide- 
water. Its Waters are cool, strongly tinged 
with juniper, and pleasant and whole- 
some to drink. If our limits allowed, tlie 
ebbing and flowing springs of Washing- 
ton county, and Cow-pastui-e valley, the 
carved or calico rock of Kenawha, and va- 
rious other curiosities in the state, would 
merit particular description. 

Internal Improvements. The Virginians 
are said to be privileged to have bad 
roads. Supposing such a privilege to ex- 
ist, they have certainly availed themselves 
of it largely. In none of the Atlantic 
states, in proportion to their extent and 
population, has so little been done to im- 
prove the common highways of the coun- 
try. To improvements of a higher class, 
the people and their public agents have 
not been indifferent. Two highly valuable 
canals have been constructed, and are now 
in successful operation. One of these, the 
Dismal swamp canal, is twenty-two and 
a half miles long by sixty feet wide, and 
seven feet deep, and connects the naviga- 
ble waters of the Chesapeake bay with 
those of Albemarle sound. The other, 
the James river canal, extends fh)m Rich- 
mond, about thirty miles up the Jarnen 
river valley. This work is among 
best executed of our countr}^ and %viil 
probably be extended, in a few years, to 
Lynrhburg, and j>erhaps to the foot of the 
Alleghany, whence a rail -road of 140 
miles in length would connect the canal 
with steam-hoat navigation on the Kena- 
wdia. Besides these, tlicrc are several 
other canals of less extent. Among them 
are the Blue ridge canal, about seven 
miles long and thirty feet wide, overcoin- 
ifig a fall of one hundred feet in the river; 
the Roanoke canal, a work of the same 
extent, around the fells of the Roanoke ; 
and the Appomattox and Rappahannock 
canals, similar works near Petersburg and 
Fredericksburg. Rail-roads, though ot' 
but late introduction in the U. States, 
have attracted considerable attention in 
Virginia. Dire of these has been latol} 
executed near Richmond, the results of 
which are inoi*e brilliant, in proj)ortion to 
its extent, than those of any similar work 
in the Union. It is about tliirteen miles 
long, and connects the coal mines of 
Chesterfield with tide- water. The whole 
capital inv^ed in it, including cars for 
transpoittttioD, stfdbies and horses, was 
The tiade on it is already fifty 
thousand tons per annum, and the re- 
ceipts f<»r transpeitittioii during; the pres- 
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ent year will, it is understood, be about 
$70,000. The stock is, of course, largely 
above par. A second tail-road, of greater 
extent, is now in active progress between 
Petersburg and the Roanoke. It will be 
sixty miles long, and will connect, when 
completed, the Roanoke navigation with 
the town of Petersburg. The first thirty- 
five miles of tliis improvement yill be in 
operation in the course of the present 
year (1832), and the whole work will be 
completed by the beginning of 1834. 
Other rail-roads are proposed, and will 
probably soon be executed. In 1816, the 
legislature created a ^‘fund for internal 
improvement,”' the capital of which, in 
1831, amounted to $1,500,000, and the 
revenue of the year to about $90,000. 
Out of the annual income, the state con- 
tributes, in aid of valuable improvements, 
two fifths of the capital stock, leaving the 
residue to individual subscription. The 
great line of improvement between James 
river and Kenawha has been managed 
exclusively by state authority since 1820 ; 
but the last general assembly (1831 — 2) 
incorporated a joint-stock company, with 
a capital of $5,000,000 (the state taking 
two fifths), and gave it ample powders to 
establish a more perfect communication, 
by continued canals and rail- ways, between 
the watera of the James and the Ohio. 
If the scheme should be successful, its 
influence upon the future destinies of the 
state will be incalculable. But it would 
lengthen this article too far to point out 
the many natural advantages of Virginia, 
and her many facilities for developing 
them. It seems to bo always the wise 
economy of nature to leave something to 
be eftccted by the industry and enter- 
prise of man. When these shall have 
developed, to their full extent, the re- 
sources of this state, it may be confidently 
anticipated that she will rival the most 
flourishing of her sisters in wealth and 
prosperity. 

Jlgricvlture^ ManufactureSy &c. The 
agriculture of this state is various, but, for 
the most part, badly conducted. The old 
practice of clearing and cultivating land 
twery year until eiuiausted, then turning 
it out to recover from its own resources, 
still continues in many places. In others, 
the fhree-shifi system prevails ; that is, 1. 
a crop of jfndiw corn ; 9. wheat, rye or 
oats ; 3. the year of real, as it is called, in 
which the spontaneous vegetation fur- 
nishes a scanty subsbtdnce to sh>ck; 
after which the soil is amiii subjected to 
the scourgi^ process of tmppiog» 
little attention is paid to the api^^aiibu 


of manures, or the culture of arttficidi 
grasses. This destructive system, for the 
most part, prevails from the sea-board to 
the bead of tide-water, and on the south 
side of James >YVer as far as the Blue 
ridge. On the north side of that river, 
cultivation is better, particularly in the 
counties approaching the Potomac. Ro- 
tations of crops are attended to ; grass- 
seeds, most commonly red clover (trtfoli* 
umpraUnae) are sown on the small grain ; 
and animal and ve^table manures are 
saved with care, and judiciously applied* 
Gypsum is also used, and with powerful 
effect. In the Valley district, agriculture 
is also well conducted; and irrigated 
meadows are abundant and productive. 
On both sides of the Blue ridge, maize, 
or Indian com, wheat, rye, oats and buck- 
wheat are the principal grain crops. To- 
bacco is extensively cultivated in Eastern 
Virginia, but sparingly in the Valley, and 
that chiefly in its southern portion. The 
grass-seeds common to bo^ regions are 
red clover (trifolium praien»e\ orchard 
grass (dactyhs glomeraia), timothy 
(phleum pratenae) and herd-grass (oZ^e- 
curua pratenaia)^ the two former on diy, 
the latter on moist soils. In the eastern 
and southern districts, cotton is planted 
to some extent On the shores of the 
Chesapeake, barley and ^ the castor-oil 
bean (ricinua communia) are cultivated; 
and, on some of the best lands above tide- 
water, hemp is raised to advantage. The 
trans- Alleghany country, being exceeding- 
ly mountainous and remote from market, is 
chiefly devoted to the raising of live stock. 
Very little more grain is raised than is 
necessary to supply the country itself^ and 
the travellers and stock-drovers who pass ' 
through it. The climate and soil being 
favorable, the pastures are excellent. 
The greensward (poaviridia) and white 
clover (trifolium repena) spring up sponta^- 
neously wherever the timber is removed 
or de^ened, and, on rich ground, are 
very luxuriant. Of the profits of agricul- 
lure in Vii^inia, it is difficult to . speak 
with precision. In very many instances, 
it yields a bare subsistence to the culti- 
vator ; in others, a net incon^ of two or 
three per cent. But, where me land is in 
good near V the convertible huishand^ 
practised, and. wheat and tobacco are die 
chief products, there is no doubt that, 
with slave labor, a profit of to 

eif^t per cent may be annually derived 
firoip the capital inveamd. For this 
however, great aettviQr and attend)^ alto 
necessary ' OH: the pi^ of ihe^^awnieib^ 
Lauda^in the Valfey^vrinmiltore^iM^^^^ 
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paratively few slaves, sell higher than on 
the eastern side of the Blue ridge; and 
the general appearance of tlie country is 
more prosperous although the soil is, for 
the most part, inferior; the climate de- 
cidedly so ; running streams less frequent ; 
and communication with markets more 
difficult and expensive. In 1831, accord- 
ing to official returns, 44,529 hogsheads 
o^obacco were delivered from the sever- 
al warehouses in the state for export imd 
manufacture ; and, during tlie year which 
ended in June, 1832, upwards of 544,000 
barrels of flour passe<l the various inspec- 
tions. The quantity of flour inspected is, 
however, a very uncertain index to the 
total product. Some of the Virginia flour, 
and especially the Richmond brand, has 
acquired great celebrity in South Ameri- 
ca and elsewhere. Most of the vegetable 
productions found in the Middle and 
some of the Southern States ai^e common 
also to Virginia. ^West of the Alleghany, 
the sugar maple grows in abundance. 
There are some excellent native grapes, 
the culture of which will claim greater at- 
tention, since the winters have been found 
too severe for the foreign vine. — Few coun- 
tries possess greater facilities for manufac- 
turing ; the raw material of almost every 
kind, labor sufficiently cheap and abun- 
dant, inexhaustible supplies of fuel, and 
water power without limit. Yet, with all 
these advantages, planting and farming 
will long be the favorite pursuits. In the 
northern and north-western ports of the 
state, and in some of the principal towns, 
valuable manufactories are established of 
cotton and woollen cloths, glass, iron, &c. 
The Kenawha salt-works produce annu- 
ally about 1,000,000 bushels, and tliose 
of the Holston about 100,000. 

Climate* In a country of such great 
extent, and of so uneven a surface, there 
is, of course, great diversity of climate. It 
is believed that few meteorological obser- 


vations have been made, either at public 
seminaries or by private citizens. The 
diary of an intelligent gentleman at Rich- 
mond exhibits the following table of mean 
temperature for tho ^ears stated. His 
later observations are incomplete. 


Average Tem- 


peralure in 

Morning. 

Noon. 

Nigbt. 

1824, * . . 

49^ 

65 

55 

1825, .... 

. . . . 48i 

64| 

54} 

1826, .... 

484 

65 

54 

1827, 

> • • • 504 

65 

55 


This table exhibits a striking approxima- 
tion • in the results of each year. The 
monthly calculations upon which it is 
founded, if compared with five years’ ob- 
servations made by Mr. Jefferson at Wil- 
liamsburg, from 1772 to 1777, will author- 
ize the conclusion that the climate of low- 
er Virginia has undergone a considerable 
change in the last half century. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jefferson, the average daily 
range of the thermometer, in the five 
years mentioned, did not exceed from 5° 
to 7° ; whereas, from 1824 to 1827 inclu- 
sive, the average variation was 16^. Rich- 
mond and AVilliamsburg are sixty miles 
distant, and except that the latter is nearer 
the ocean, and within the inflrience of its 
breeze, the difference in temperature must 
be inconsiderable. That the climate is 
much more fluctuating than formerly ac- 
cords with the experience of most persons 
advanced in years. The changes are 
more sudden and violent: the heats of 
summer, especially in latter y(?ai*s, arc 
more intense, and the winter cold more 
severe for short perio<ls. TJio spring is 
exceetlingly inconstant ; but the latter 
part of autumn, particularly in the upper 
country, is a fine and d(‘lightful season. 
The Indian summer^ which seldom fails to 
occur late in the full, or in early winter, is 
distinguished by a golden haze, an<l most 
agreeable temperature. 


Popvlation. 

By the census of 1830, the free white population amounted to (>i)4,3U0 
“ ^ free colored “ 47,348 

“ slaves “ « 4fiJ),757 


Total, 


i, 211* 405 


In 1800, the free white males numbered 514,280 

** free colored 20,124 

slaves ** 345,790 — 


Increase in thirty years, 

or thirty-seven and a half per cent. 


880,2 00 

i«l,265 


In die same mriod, the free whites in- and the slaves, 123,961, or 36 per cenu 
creased 180,020, or 35 per cent ; the free For the ten years preceding the census 
colored pwons 27,224, or 135 per cent ; of 1830, the rate of increase of the whole 
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population diminished considerably, and 
the relative increase of the several classes 
varied from the foregoing results. On the 
whole popqlation, the rate was reduced 
from 37^ to 13^ per cent.; on the free 
white, from 35 to 15 per cent. ; on the 
free colored, from 135 to 284 per cent. ; 
and on the slaves from 36 to 104 per 
cent. It is to be observed, however, that, 
while the black population of the whole 
state has been diminishing, when com- 
pared with the white, the reverse is true 
in respect to Eastern Virginia, which is 
peculiarly the slave region ; for, while, in 
1790, there was in that district a majority 
of 25,000 whites, the slave and free color- 
ed population outnumbered them at eveiy 
successive census, until, in 1830, the ex- 
cess was upwards of 81,000. The facts 
thus exhibited show that Western Virginia, 
which contains comparatively few slaves, 
has rapidly increased its white population 
in the last ten years, the rate of increase 
amounting to 25 per cent. ; while, on the 
eastern side of the mountains, the increase 
of the whites, in the same period, did not 
exceed 74 per cent. The greater multi- 
plication of blacks in Eastern Virginia, 
notwithstanding constant deportation to 
the Southern and South-western States, 
may be partly tiscribed to the mild treat- 
ment whicli they generally receive from 
their owners. On the other hand, the 
evil effects of slavery, and the policy of 
adopting some scheme for gradual aboli- 
tion, are topics which have been freely 
and earnestly discussed, and have already 
arrayed the Virginians into two powerful 
parties. The slow progress of the white 
population, compared with some of the 
otlier states, when so many propitious 
causes exist for its advancement, has been 
urged as a prominent objection to slavery. 
Iiulecid, the march of its aggregate popu- 
lation has foilen far short of the predic- 
tions of former times. Mr. Jefferson, in 
his Notes, which were written in 1782, 
estimated that the then existing stock, un- 
aided by foreign emigration, would be 
multiplied to 2,270,000 by the year 1835, 
exceeding, by upwards of a million, the 
result of the last census. That the in- 
crease of numbers has been restrained by 
powerful checks seems reasonable; but 
to point out their true character and ope- 
ration, belongs rather to the department 
of moral and jiolitical philosophy. 

Educatwn, The general assembly, in 
1810, established the literary fiind, by 
dedicatinff the proceeds of ml ^famts, 
fines and forfeitures to the enrauiage- 
ment of learning. In 181^ the fiihd was 


increased by the liberal grant of the debt 
due from the general government on ac- 
count of advances made by the state to 
cany on the war with England. In 1831, 
the fund, from these various sources, 
amounted to $1,581,870. Its annual rev- 
enue is about $75,000. Out of the "U. 
States’ debt, the legislature made a dona- 
tion of $230,000 in aid of the university 
of Virginia, established at Charlottesville, 
and, moreover, set apart an annuity of 
$15,000 out of the revenue of the fund 
towards the same object. The sum of 
$45,000 has also been annually appropri- 
ated to the several counties in the ratio of 
their white population, for the sole benefit 
and instruction of poor children in the 
elements of learning. The primary 
school system has been modified and 
improved from time to time, and is now 
placed under the management of the sec- 
ond auditor, who renders an annual report 
to the legislature, founded upon the re- 
turns of the county commissioners. In 
1830, 14,169 poor children were sent to 
school, for each of whom the average ex- 
pense of tuition within the year was 
$2:82, and the average daily sum less 
than four cents. Although the public 
bounty is confined to the offspring of in- 
digent parents, a plan is in operation by 
which contributions may be received 
from individuals in aid of the establish- 
ment of schools open to all classes of pu- 
pils ; and strong hope is entertained tnat 
the experiment will prove successful. 
Notwithstanding tlie difficulties which 
oppose any uniform and perfect scheme 
of elementary instruction — difficulties 
which arise from the mixed population 
of one portion of the state, and the thinly- 
settled and rugged surface of the other — 
experience has already demonstrated the 
great utility of the existing system ; and 
thousands, who might have grown to 
manhood in utter ignorance, have at least 
been grounded in the rudiments of use- 
ful knowledge. The university of Vir- 
ginia, situated near the seat of Mr* Jeffer- 
son, and the favorite object of his care 
while living, has a noble building, or rath- 
er collection of buildings,* suited to the 
accommodation of nine professors, and 
upwards of 200 students. The latter, 
however, though gradually increasing, 
have at no time exceeded 140. The insti- 
tution is furnished with a vmlualde library, 
philosophical apparatus, &c. WUham 
and Mary colie^ the most ancient, 
naiy in the ai4 the o&m molw of 
many distiiiguisbed 
prosperoitfk It has five 
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brary of 3 or 4000 volumes, a philosophi- 
rai and chemical apparatus, and funds 
amounting to upwards of $130,000. 
Hampden Sydney college, in Prince Ed- 
ward county, and Washington college, 
in Rockbridge county, are both fiourish- 
ing^institudons; and, besides these, a col- 
lege has been lately founded at Boydtown, 
in Mecklenburg, under favorable auspices. 
Under this head, it may be mentioned 
that the state has a valuable public libra- 
ry at the seat of government, containing 
^00 volumes in the various departments 
of science and literature^ 

Rdi^n. Although the bill of rights, 
in 1776, declared that all men were equal- 
ly entitled to the free exercise of religion, 
according to the dictates of conscience, 
yet the first constitution contained no ex- 
press provision on the subject. The legis- 
lature, in 1785, passed an act for establish- 
ing religious freedom, and subsequently 
repealea all laws which recognised the 
Protestant Episcopal church as the legal 
establishment. The glebe lands, and oth- 
er church property, were vested in the 
overseers or the poor for charitable uses, 
reserving only to the living incumbents 
an estate for life, and exempting the 
church buildings from confiscation. The 
new constitution of 1830 fully recognises 
absolute religious freedom as a part of the 
fundamental law. The Episcopal church, 
which, after the loss of its revenues, suffer- 
ed almost total extinction in Virginia, has 
revived, in the last twenty years, by the 
volunta^ support of its friends, and is 
now distinguished by numerous and 
wealthy members, and by a pious and 
intelligent clergy. In 1831, the number 
of ministers in the state, including two 
bishops, was 59, churches, 58, and 2840 
communicants. In the same year, the 
Presbyterians numbered 94 ministers, of 
whom 14 were licentiates; 105 churches, 
and 7950 communicants : the Method- 
ists, 131 ministers, ^nd 39,058 commu- 
nicants, of whom 4731 were colored peo- 
ple ; the Baptists, 236 ministers, includ- 
ing 20 licentiates, 370 churches, or con- 
gregations, and 45,703 communicants, of 
whom it is conjectured that one half are 
blacks : the datholics, 5 ministers, and 
10 congregations; but the number of lay 
members is not ascertained. It will be 
perceived that the Baptists and Method- 
ists are the most nupierous sects in the 
state ; and the estimate does not include 
a considerable number of separatists from 
both Communions. Besides these, there 
am Friends, Lutbefrans, Dutikers, Unita- 
riam^ Je#s, i&c., &c., scattered through 


the state, whose numbers are not accu- 
ratelv known. The Presbyterians have a 
theological seminary in Prince Edward, 
and the Episcopalians one near Alexan- 
dria, both of which institutions have 
flourished by private liberality. The 
state, in its political capacity, has always 
manifested a strong jealousy of all eccle- 
siastical establishments; yet the Virgini- 
ans are generous in private contributions 
towards objects of religion and benevo- 
lence. Sunday schools, and societies for 
promoting temperance, African coloniza- 
tion, &c., have been extensively patron- 
ised in latter years, and the vice of open 
infidelity is now much less prevalent than 
formerly. 

Finances. The revenue of the state is 
principally derived from taxes on land, 
slaves, horses, carriages, merchants’ and 
other licenses, and judicial proceedings. 
In 1817, the land, with its improvements, 
was revalued at upwards of $206,000,000, 
and the average price per acre, including 
town property, was a fraction more than 
$6. In 1831, the public income, besides 
the profits derived from specific funds de- 
voted to education mid internal itnprove- 
meut, amounted to $452,000, and the gov- 
ernment expenditure to $434,000 : the 
number of taxable slaves, 24»5,750 ; horses, 
282,864, and pleasure coaches, 2982. The 
state taxes, compared with the ]>ublic re- 
sources, are very moderate. TIh' <'oimty 
levies for sup])orting the ])oor, < recting 
jails, and defraying other local f‘\|»ens*'s, 
are more burdensome. P(n*!na?uiiit capi- 
tal of iJie literary fund, $1,531,870; reve- 
nue of 183J, $73,103: capital of tlie fund 
for hiUirual improvement, $1,428,1)(>1 ; 
revenue of 1831, $91,.5(i2. 

Provision for Crvnivs, Pauperism^ 
TIkto is but one ptjnitentiary in the slate, 
and that at the seat of government. The 
building is spacious, containing variouH 
workshops, manufactorit's, in- 

stitution is well irianaged, and tlie labor 
of the convicts productive. There were' 
1690 convielH received from 1800 to 1831, 
of wliom 84 were sentenced for second 
and third offences. In 1831, the number 
of convicts was 167, of whom 122 were 
white males, 1 white female, 39 bla<'k 
males, and 5 black females; 44 were 
natives of other states and countries bv 
sides Virginia. Jails are erected in every 
county in the state, each having sepai*ate 
wartments for debtors and criminals. 
They are under the inspection and super- 
vision of tl^e superior courts. The poor 
are supported by compulsory assessments 
in each county. In a majority of the 
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counties, poor-houses have been erected: 
in the residue, the paupers are maintained 
at private dwellings. According to the 
official returns for 1829, the whole num- 
ber of paupers was 4283, of whom 176 
were persons of color. Amount of poor 
rates assessed, $124,214, or an average of 
$29 for each pauper. There are two 
lunatic asylums, one at Williarpsburg, and 
tlie other at Staunton, both erected and 
maintained at the public expense : in 
1831, total number of patients 83, besides 
many in the county jails, and in private 
dwellings, the hospitals being full. The 
legislature has made no provision for the 
support and education of deaf mutes, al- 
though, in 1825, the chief magistrate in- 
vited public attention to the subject. By 
the census of 1830, it appear! that there 
were 654 of that unfortunate class of be- 
ings in the state, of whom 522 wera 
whites, and only 132 blacks, being in the 
proportion of one out of every 1330 
whites, and one out of every 3917 slaves 
and free colored persons. Out of 819 
blind persons in the state, the largest pro- 
portion, or 445, belong to the colored 
class. 

Militia^ According to tlic official re- 
turns for 1831, the effective rnilitaiy force 
of the state was as follows: — 

General staff, 102 

Cavalry, 7,075 

Artillery, 5,733 

Grenadiera, infantry of the 
line &c., 88,578 

Making, in the aggregate, . . . 101,488 

being about one out of every seven of the 
white population. 

Miscellaneous. Four principal banks 
and seventeen branches arc located in 
various y^aits of the state. In 1831, the 
aggregate capital stock anjounted to 
$5,607,100 ; notes in circulation, 
$4,114,715; specie, $832,462:49; bills 
discounted, $8,985,303 : post-offices in the 
state, 743 ; foreigners not naturalized, 756 ; 
whole number of newspapers, 51, of 
which 26 are published east, and 25 west, 
of the Blue ridge ; three are tlieological, 
and 48 commercial and political. Pe- 
riodicals exclusively literary have been 
very little patronised. 

‘ Government and Laws. The new con- 
stitution of 1830 was adopted, after a sharp 
conflict upon various points. In the con- 
vention, a kind of compromise was effect- 
ed between contending parties, by which, 
whatever may be considered as the extent 
of concession on either side, it is certain 
that a more just and equal representation 


was established in the legislature. This 
body is composed of two branches, the 
senate and house of delegates, the former 
consisting of 32, and the latter of 134, 
members. Thirteen senators and 51 del- 
egates are apportioned to Western, and 19 
senators and 83 delegates to Eastern, Vir- 
mnia ; and, after the year 1841, the legis- 
lature (two thirds of each house concur- 
ring) may re-apportion the senators and 
delegates throughout the commonwealth, 
so that the former shall not at any time 
exceed 36, nor the latter 150. The repre- 
sentation in congress is to be arranged up- 
on the federal principle of numbers, add- 
ing three fifths of the slaves to the whole 
number of free persons. Senators must 
have attained the age of thirty, and dele- 
gates twenty-five ; and both must be resi- 
dents and freeholders in their respective 
election districts. All persons holding 
lucrative offices, and ministers of the gos- 
pel, are ineligible to either house. The 
general assembly shall meet once a year, 
or oftener, if necessary. All laws origi- 
nate in the house of delegates. Various 
restrictions are imposed upon the legisla- 
ture, intended to secure the freedom of 
religion, of speech, and of the press^ the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus^ &c. ; 
but express power is conferred to disfran- 
chise persons guilty of duelling. The 
right of suffrage, under the new constitu- 
tion, is extended to lessees, house-keepers, 
&c., and may be exercised by almost 
every citizen. Ail elections are conducted 
viva voce. The chief executive power is 
vested in a governor, chosen by the gen- 
eral assembly for three years, and render- 
ed ineligible for three years after the ex- 
piration of his term. He is assisted by a 
council of three, with whom he must ad- 
vise, but may disregard their advice. The 
senior counsellor is lieutenant-governor. 
The judicial power is vested in a supreme 
court of appeals, in the county justices, and 
in such superior courts as the leg^lature 
may from time to time establish. The 
judges of the court of appeals and superi- 
or courts are elected by the general as- 
sembly, and hold their offices during good 
behavior, but may be removed by joint 
vote of the legislature, twd thirds of the 
members present in each house concurr 
ring. The supreme court of appeals, 
consisting of five judges, holds its sesuons 
altematety at the seat of govemme^ht and 
at Lewisburg, in Western Virginia, and ia 
the court of dernier resort In all oivil 
causes at coitixnon law, and in ebangg^ 
removed from inforipr tribunidi^ 
circuit superior ooUits are tWipe 'o 
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year in each coun^ of the commonwealth ; 
and the state is divided into ten districts 
and twenty circiiits, to each of which cir- 
cuits one judffe is assigned. They have 
comizance of all causes at common law 
and in chancery, and of all crimes and 
miademeanors. One half of the judges, 
assemble alternately at the seat of govern- 
ment in the months of July and Decem- 
ber, and constitute the general court, 
which has cognizance of all criminal 
causes brought before it by writ of error, 
and entertains all motions a^nst public 
debtors and defaulters. The county 
courts possess not only very extensive ju- 
risdiction us tribunals of justice, but exer- 
cise considerable authority in matters of 
police, and other local concerns. Their 
services are altogether gratuitous, and 
their powers are dispensed with a kind of 
patriarchal simplicity, which renders them 
a popular branch of the judicial system. 
The common law of England, modified 
by successive statutes, is the basis of the 
Virginia code. Conforming to the spirit 
of free institutions, the abolition of entails, 
and of the law of primogeniture, were 
among the earliest alterations in the Eng- 
lish system. The criminal code has been 
likewise ameliorated from time to time, 
until now there are but few offences for 
which capital punishment is inflicted. 

History, A brief sketch of the colonial 
history of Virginia is all that our limits 
will permit. The final departure of cap- 
tain Smith from the colony, in 1609 (see 
SmUhy John)y was followed by the disas- 
ters which always attended even the tem- 
porary absence of that extraordinary man. 
Riot and insubordination terminated in 
famine and extreme sudbring, insomuch 
that, on the arrival of Gates, Somers and 
Newport, who were despatched from 
England about six months afler Smith’s 
return to that country, only sixty survivors 
remained out of a nourishing colony of 
500 souls. Discouraged by misfortune, 
this miserable remnant determined to 
abandon the scene of their calamities, and 
had actually embarked for England, when 
they were met by lord DeTawar, who 
prevailed on them to return, and recom- 
mence their Career at Jamestown. For 
ten years after this event, the colony con- 
tinued to advance in prosperity, and con- 
siderably extended its limits. Its stability 
and domestic happiness were greatly in- 
creased by the introduction, in IGSK) and 
tlie following year, of 160 females, of 
humble fbrlime and spotless character, 
who became wives to the plants at the 
modmte price, fixed by the iiondon com- 


pany, of 150 pounds of tobacco. About 
the same time, another event occurred, 
the ultimate consequences of which it is 
difilcult to foretell : a Dutch vessel enter- 
ed James river, and sold to the colonists 
twenty African slaves, thereby giving rise 
to that peculiar condition of society which 
distinguishes the Southern States. As 
the colon^j^ continued to grow in extent 
and population, inferior courts were es- 
tablished for the cheap and convenient 
administration of justice. Hence sprung 
tlie ancient county court system wJiich 
now exists. The colony tlid not long en- 
joy unmixed prosperity." Various causes 
had conspired to lull all suspicion of In- 
dian treachery and vengeance; but, in 
1622, the savages made a sudden and se- 
cret iiTuption, in which 347 whites, in- 
cluding women and children, were horri- 
bly massaci’ccl. The gratitude of a do- 
mesticated Indian alone saved the whole 
fi'om extermination. A vindictive war 
followed this act of aggression ; public 
improvements were abandoned ; the set- 
tlements were reduced in number, and 
scarcity once more prevailed to an alarm- 
ing degree. Relief was generotjsly de- 
spatched from England; but, the king’s 
jealousy being about that time awakenetl 
by the freedom of discussion which pre- 
vailed in corporate bodies, and availing 
himself further of tlie frequent reverses of 
the colony, he dissolved the Virginia euni- 
pany, and revested its privil(»ges in the 
crown. The entire direction oflhc cc)|o- 
ny was confided to a gov(jnior and twelve, 
counsellors, a])pointe(l by special commis- 
sion. Charles I adopted his father’s 
cy, with such hateful additions, that, in a 
fit of pofiular rage, the; colonists seized 
their governor, sir John Harvey, and sent 
him a prisoner to England, attemded hv 
deputies to represent their wrongs, Tht^ 
critical condition of the monarch, rath*:r 
than his sense of justice, procureei a re- 
dress of grievances. llarvey was dis- 
placed, and sir William Kerkeley sent a.s 
ins successor. This act cif the crown, l<e 
gether with the call of an assetnhly, cf>n- 
verted tlie Virginians into loyal subjects. 
Force only compelled them to yield to 
Cromwell’s government; and, after the 
death of Matthews, the usur|)er’s vicegc'- 
rent, they proclaimed Charles II as king, 
before intelligence of his restoration had 
been received from England. Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley was reinstated as govern- 
or; but, during the despotic reign of 
Charles, so many causes of discontent ac- 
cumulated, that they finally ripened into 
on actual rebellion, beaded by Nathaniel 
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Bacon, a member of the governor’s coun* 
ci], and a young gentleman of fine educa- 
tion and talents. After various outrages 
and calamities incident to civil war, includ- 
ing the destruction of Jamestown by the 
insurgents, the death -of Bacon delivered 
the colony from the evils which threaten- 
ed its existence. Berkeley resumed the 
government, but shoitly afterwards re- 
turned to England, leaving Herbert Jef- 
fries his successor. A long period of 
prosperous tranquillity succeeded. The 
settlement of the country extended be- 
yond the mountains, and it was not until 
1753, tliat the hostile encroachments of 
the French kindled a war, and involv- 
<d the colony again in its calamities. 
The events of that period, during which 
the courage and conduct of the j^outhfiil 
Washington afforded a presage of his 
future renown, — as well as the causes 
which led to the overthrow of the British 
power, — belong rather to the general de- 
partment of American history. Virginia 
gave birth to many illustrious men, who 
took a decuied part against tlie mother 
country, and shared *.u the common sac- 
rifices, toils and triumphs of the revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

Virginia ("niversity, at Charlottes- 
ville, had, in 1881, nine instructers, 130 
students, and a library of 8000 volumes. 
This institution has ample funds, and is 
vcjy well furnished with pliilosophical 

wiratu s. ( See Charlottesville , ) 

V’^iRGixs, Eleven Thousand. (See 
( ^rsula^ St.) 

ViRiATHUs, or Vtriathes ; a brave Lu- 
sitanian, who maintained a long struggle 
against tlje Romans in defence of his 
country. The Romaji pretor, Serviiis 
(jralha, liad diiven the Lusitaiiians, by his 
cruelties, to a revolt, when Viriathus,\v ho 
had originally been a huntsman, and after- 
wards a robber, placed himself at the head 
of his countrymen, and defeated the Ro- 
mans with such tlecisive success, that but 
few of those who were engaged in the 
battle escaped. New forces were repeat- 
edly sent against him ; but the Romans ex- 
perienced several additional defeats, and 
Metellus alone was more fortunate. It 
was finally thought expedient, therefore, 
to acknowledge Viriathus as the inde- 
pendent so vereim ofLusitania (Portugal), 
and to conclude an alliance With hifti; 
But the Romans soon perfidiously broke 
tlie treaty, and Servilius Coepio, tlie Ro- 
man commander, had this formidable 
enemy put out of his way by an act of 
treachery. Thus fell Viriathus, by the 
hands of assassins, after a fourteen years’ 
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victorious contest, in the year of Rome 
612. 

Visconti ; an old Milanese family, cel- 
ebrated, during the middle ages and in 
modem times, by its political consequence 
and by its patronage of science. Of the 
origin of the family and the name, we 
have no certain accounts ; but some derive 
the former from the old Lombard kings, 
and the latter from the pretended right 
of its members to put the crown upon 
the head of the kings of Italy. Histoiy 
makes mention of tlie Visconti in the 
eleventh century ; but they disappear from 
the time of the destruction or Milan by 
Frederic Barbarossa, when, with some 
other noble families, they were obliged to 
yield to the superior power of the oroosite 
party, the Torriani, or family Della Torre. 
The first of the Visconti, who laid the 
foundation of their greatness, was Otho, 
archbishop of Milan (died 1258), who 
gained the ascendency over his enemies, 
and bequeathed his power to his nephew, 
Maiteo (died 1322). The latter was, how- 
ever, driven into banishment by the Tor- 
riani, but, after living in exile seven years, 
had the address to obtain the title of 
imperial governor, which he soon ex- 
changed for that of prince of Milan. 
Matteo transmitted the supreme power to 
his eldest son, GaleazzOj who was over- 
powered by his enemies, among whom 
w^ere his own brotherSj and thrown into 
]u*ison by Louis of Bavaria, in 1327. He 
died, soon after his release from confine- 
ment, at Brescia. His son ./Jzzo, who 
succeeded him,' and increased the extent 
of his dominions, was not less distin- 
guished for his pacific virtues than for 
his military talents, and died in 1329, in 
the thirty-seventh year of his age, regret- 
ted by his subjects. As he left no son, 
his uncle Lucchino succeeded him. The 
latter extended still farther the dominions 
of the family, and was the first of the 
name who was distin^iished os a patrOn 
of science and art. He maintained a 
correspondence with Petrarch, whom he 
knew how to apjireciate, and was not 
ashamed to sacrifice to the muses him- 
self, as is proved by a sonnet of his com- 
position, which has been preserved by 
Crescimbeiii. After his death, in 1349, 
his brother Giovanni (died 13 m), arch- 
bishop of Milw, assumed the reins of 
government. He reduced Genoa, and was 
a zealous ]^atron of letters. He appennted 
a commission of six learned men to Com- 
pose a commentaiy on Dante, fosfofoA 
tlie university of Ifologna, and. received 
Petrarch, on his arrival at lil^aii, with 
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the highest iDorks of distinction. Gio- 
vanni was succeeded by his nephews, 
Matteo //, Bemabd, and Galeazzo IL Mat- 
teo died within a year ; and his two 
brothers, though eminent for their war- 
like talents, rendered themselves obnox- 
ious by their cruelty and other vices. 
Galeazzo, however, deserves praise for 
his encouragement of letters. He con- 
tinued to treat Petrarch with the same 
respect that his predecessors had shown 
him, and employed him in several nego- 
tiations. The poet always mentioned 
him with esteem and gratitude, and is 
said to have induced him to found the 
university of Pavia. He was succeeded, 
in 1378, by his son Gian Galeazzo^ who 
imprisoned his uncle Bernabj, in the 
castle of Trezzo, and took upon himself 
the sole government. In him the Vis- 
conti family reached the summit of its 
giTuideur and splendor. In 131)5, he re- 
ceived, from the emperor Wcnceslaus, the 
ducal dignity ; and his tendtories were 
more extensive than thost3 of any of his pre- 
decessors. Pisa, Sienna, Perugia, Padua 
and Bologna were subject to his scejitre ; 
and he had already shown a disposition 
to assume the title of king of Italy, when 
his ambitious projects were cut short by 
his death, of the plague (in 1402). With 
elevated views, he fostered science and 
art, collected the most distinguished 
scholars at his court, restored the univer- 
sity of Piacenza, connected that of Pavia 
with it, and founded a large library. Dur- 
ing his reign, also, some great architectu- 
ral works were executed; among them, 
the celebrated bridge over the Tessinu, at 
Pavia, and the magnificent cathedral at 
Milan (1386 — ^97). Gian Galeazzo left 
three sons, Giammaria, Filippo Maria^ 
and an illegitimate child, Gabriel^ among 
whom his dominions were divided. Tlieir 
mutual dissensions and youthful indis- 
cretions soon undermined their j)owcr. 
In most of the Lombard cities, single 
powerful citizens raised themselves to the 
head of their respective towns, and tlie 
neighboring states took advantage of the 
fovorable opportunity to extend their Jijii- 
its at the expense of the Visconti. The 
Florentines took Pisa, and the Venetians 
gi^ualiy obtained possession of Purlun, 
Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, and other towns, 
Giammaria was hated for his cruelty, and, 
in 1412, fell a victim to a conspiracy, 
Filippo Maria now* reigned alone, and, 
dunnff the remaining thirty-five years of 
his life, was alternately at the summit of 
happiness and in the depths of misery. 
As often as he had the fortune to recover 


any of the lost citiei^ so often had he the 
grief to witness their renewed loss ; and 
his last years were embittered by the hos- 
tilities of the Venetians, who repeatedly 
advanced to the walls of Milan, and de- 
vastated the surrounding territory. He 
died in 1447, leaving no male heirs. His 
natural daughter, BiancOj had been mar- 
ried to Francesco Sforza, one of the most 
distinguisheld generals of the time. Tlie 
Milanese were desirous to regain their 
ancient freedom ; but they were unable to 
defend themselves against the attacks of 
the rival princes, who were eager to gain 
possession of so rich and beautiful a coun- 
try ; and they found themselves obliged to 
put themselves under the government of 
Sforza, who was named duke of Milan 
ill 1450. (See Sforza^ anti Milan,) 

Visconti, John Baptist Anthony ; an 
Italian aiifitpiary, born at Veriiazza in 
Genoa, in 1722, and educated at Home by 
an uncle, who was a painter, anti who de- 
signed his jHiphew for tlie same profes- 
sion. Blit the latter preferred tlit; study 
of antiquities, and, tJiat he might he at 
liberty to follow his inclination, ])urcliase<l 
the offic.e t)f apostolic notary, Ilti be- 
came connected ,witli thti celebrated 
Winckeimaim, wliom he succet*ded, in 
1768, in tlie station of prtjfecl or commis- 
sary of antiquities at Ronu'. ; and Clt^meiit 
XIV, on his eltwation to tfie pontifi- 
cal throne, the following year, liaving 
formed tlic design of founding a new 
museum in the Vatican, the execution of 
the plan was intrusted to Visconti, who 
Rnperiiileiideti tlie resr'arc-lii‘s for an<'i(Mir 
monuments carried on at Borne under 
pop«‘S (deiiienr XJ V and Pius Vd. Among 
the relics of former ages hrought to li;L’hl, 
was the torn!) of the Sei[>ios, r(*!uli\e t<i 
wJiich X'isconti published LeitervC and ISo- 
tices in the Roman Antliology ; and he 
was tin; aiitJior of som«^ otlier arehjeo- 
logical memoirs. IJis death toifk ))laee 
Sept. 17H4. He was a[)poinied editor 
the Musv.iim Pif)-(Utmftn1itnnn : hnr lle^ 
text accompanying the engravings 
work was writteii by his son. 

Visconti, l^amius Quiiinus, sori ot siK* 
j)receding, and one of the most (M‘lehrat< d 
arciueologists and anti(|uaries, was hota: 
at Romo, in 1751, Whiki a child, he 
knew howto distinguish tlie heads of* the 
eniperoi-s upon medals, at an age when 
he could hardly pronounce their nanu^s. 
Ill the tfjfith year of his age, he underwent 
a public examination in Roman and hih< 
Heal history, numismatics, chronoK»gy, 
geography, geometry ; an<l, in his twelfth 
year, he was able to solve the most diffi- 
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cult problems of trigonometry and analyti- 
cal geometry. The next year, he publish- 
ed a metrical version of the Hecvba of 
Euripides, with an account of his method 
of studying languages, and soon after un- 
dertook a metrical translation of Pindar. 
His father had formed the plan tor a de- 
scription of the Pio-CIementinum mu- 
seum, and executed some aiticles of it ; 
and the first volume, which appeared in 
1782, bears his name ; but the son had 
written the chief part of it, and he con- 
tinued this great work, which appeared 
under the title U Museo Pio-Clemeniino 
descriltoj in the following order : two vol- 
umes, 1784; third, 1788; fourth, 1790; 
fifth, 1792 ; sixth, 1796 ; and seventh, 
1807. An eighth volume, entitled JZ 
Musto Chiaramonti^ is by Philip Aurelius 
Visconti and Guattani. This labor alone 
would be sufficient to immortalize him ; 
and he likewise published numerous 
archteological treatises in different Ital- 
ian journals. When the treasures of 
ancient art were removed from the 
cities of Italy to Paris, Visconti followed 
them to that place, and arranged and 
wrote a descriptive catalogue of the an- 
tiques in the museum. Tlie last edition 
of this catalogue, which abounds in in- 
genious and learned remarks, appeared in 
1815, under the title Notices des Staiuesj 
Jhistes et Bas-reliefs de la Oalerie des 
•Antiques du Mus^e NapoUon* In 1817, 
he ])n!)lished Description des Antiques du 
Musee royal; and his description of the 
rich collection known by the name of the 
Mush Francais is still more complete. 
Visconti hacl been chosen a member of 
the institute in 1800; and he continued, 
after his arrival in France, to contribute 
learned and valuable })apei'S to different 
journals and oilier literary publications. 
Nothing^ at that time, was in a more con- 


fused state than iconography : there were 
innumerable portraits of the great men of 
antiquity in existence, but archasologists 
were at a loss in determining the respect- 
ive individuals. Visconti undertook the 
task of forming a complete Grecian and 
Roman iconography. The former was 
published in three volumes, folio {Icono- 
^aphie Grecque)^ Paris, 1811, and the two 
first parts of the latter, contaiiiing the 
celebrated Romans, in 1818, leaving onlv 
the iconography of the emperors, which 
was rendered an easier task by the num- 
ber of medals, and has been executed by 
Mongez. Visconti’s services were also 
sought in foreign countries. Lord Wors- 
ley engaged him to describe the collection 
of works of art which he had procured 
in Greece ; and the description was pub- 
lished at London, under the title 11 Mu- 
seo Worsleyano. Parliament also sent for 
him, to consult on the purchase of the 
Elgin marbles ; and he prepared an excel- 
lent catalogue of those celebrated antiques. 
(See Elgin,) Visconti died in 1818. Few 
inquirers into antiquity have possessed 
such various and extensive knowledge of 
all departments illustrative of its study. 
His complete works appeared at Milan, in 
1824 seq., in Italian and French {Opere 
tuttCj divise in tre Classi : 1st division, 8 
vols. ; 2d, 5 vols. ; and 3d, 8 vols.), with nu- 
merous engravings. 

Viscount, in England ; a title of nobili- 
ty, indicating a rank between an earl 
and a baron. (See Early and NohUity.) 
The first viscounts in England were 
created in the reign of Henry VI ; and 
they have never been numerous. 

Vishnu ; the second person of the Hin- 
doo trimourti, or trinity, consisting of Bra- 
ina, the creator, Vishnu, the preserver, 
and Siva, the destroyer. (See Avatar^ 
and Indian Mythology.) 
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TARANTuiiA (aranea tarentula) ; a large 
species of spider, celebrated on account 
of tlie [»opular story that its bite can only 
be cured by dancing to music till the suf- 
ferer is exhausted. Much has been said 
and written on this subject ; but there ap- 
pears to be no sufficient evidence that the 
story has any foundation wliatever in fact. 
It is, however, commonly believed in Italy 
and other countries on the Me<litcrranean 
inhabited by this insect. The name 
seems to have been derived from the city 
of Tarentum, in Italy. Tlie habits of the 
animal arc similar to those of many other 
spiders. It constructs a vertical hole in 
the ground, several inches in depth, and 
places itself at the entrance for the pur- 
post? of heaping upon stich insects as may 
cl in lice to approach. These it drags to the 
bottom of its habitation, and devoui*s at 
its h'isiire. The color is brown, with an 
nsh -colored margin ; and the abdomen lias 
a dorsal lint^ of triangular, deeper spots. 

Thkolooy (from Oros, God, ami Xoyof, 
\\(‘rd, scii'iici?) signified, Avith the Greeks, 

I ho ilogmas and mytliuses relating to the 
gods and the origin of tlie w'orld. It was 
jlivid<*d into mythological theology (the 
wliok'. that w'hich the jioets relate of 
fill' (H’igin of the world and the nature of 
iIm* g<Hls); political theology, or the doc- 
fi iiK s on tlic‘.se points which the govern- 
oi/'iits acknowledged ; and physical the- 
ology, or the views of philosophers. 
'Those wlio occupied themselves with in- 
<|iiirics on tliese subjects, were ca!4ed 
ihtolof^iaiis* (Sec Cicero, De. JVatura 
Oiorinn^ iii, 21 ; Augustinus, De Civitaie 
Deu vi, 5 ; Clement of Alexandria, in the 
work entitled Slroviata^ book v.) The 
( diristian meting of theology must be 
distinguished from this. Among the early 
1 diristians, theology (i. e, Christian theolo- 
gy) signified the doctrine of the divine 


nature of Jesus Christ, or the 'whole doc- 
trine of the Trinity. (See Athanasius’s 
Second Dijcourse against the Arians^ in 
his works, vol. i. ; Eusebius’s JScclesiastical 
History y i. 1.) Since the eleventh century, 
theology has been used to denote the 
doctrine of God and his woi-ship in gen- 
eral ; also the whole sum of Christian doc- 
trines. In this latter sense, Abelard (q. v.) 
wrote a system of theology in the tw elfth 
century. In more modern times, however, 
Christian theology has been distinguished, 
still more accurately, from the Christian 
religion. By the former is meant the 
scientific knowledge of the history and 
doctrines of Christianity, necessary^ to the 
teacher of religion. It requires, therefore, 
an acquaintance with the ancient lan- 
guages^ to enable the intei*preter of the 
Bible to decide for himself, by accurate 
comparison of the original, on the true 
sense of tlie Scrijitures, and all other 
knowledge connected with a right under- 
sUinding of the Bible; therefore a gqod 
acquaintance wdth die history of the 
Christian churcli (>Yhich affords the most 
inU3]ljgible and convincing proofs of the 
power, truth and divinity of Christianity, 
and slieds liglit upon the gradual funna- 
tioii of particular doctrines) ; also a phi- 
losophic spirit, and an acquaintance w^idi 
natural theology, to enable the student to 
understand the relations of revealed re- 
ligion to the conclusions of ^reason and 
experience on subjects of religious faith, 
and to keep in view the leading idea of 
Christianity in judging of the doctrines 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, Such 
a philological, historical and philosbphi- . 
cm acquaintance with the doctrines of 
Christianity is essential to the religious 
teacher, that he m^y accommodate |ii8 
instructions to the import of the 
Scriptures, and may be able to defend hhi' 
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convictions ajgainst all attacks. As many 
men of cultivated minds early became 
converts to Christianity ; as different 
opinions, on particular points, soon grew 
up in the different religious communities, 
and among the teachers of the church ; 
and as Christianity met v/ith many learned 
opponents, who were to be resisted by the 
weapons of learning and argument, — ^a 
Christian theology was necessarily formed 
at an early period. What the fathers of 
the church and the schoolmen of the 
middle ages had done for this science, 
was insufficient to satisfy inquirers, after 
new mds had been afforded to scientific 
studv by the invention of printing, the re- 
vival of learning, and the new principles 
introduced by the reformation. The 
investigations of the reformers had begun 
to shed light upon the diversities of their 
creeds ; but the symbolical books which 
were soon drawn up, checked the Prot- 
estant theolo^ans in the application of 
their principles, and, with the exception 
of researches into ecclesiastical history, 
which were favored by the Calvinists in 
particular, left free play only to polemics. 
In the love of controversy, in an obstinate 
adherence to preconceived notions, and 
in the use of the dialectical method of the 
schoolmen, the Protestant theologians of 
the seventeenth century differed little from 
the Catholic. But about the end of that 
century, theolo^ received a new charac- 
ter from the efforts of Spener to give 
practical efficacy to the principles of 
Christianity, and from the deism of the 
English philosophers. The tendency of 
the former was to pietism and tlic neglect 
of scientific cultivation 5 that of the latter 
to a chilling scepticism. Theology was 
threatened with danger by both, but this 
danger was averted by the labors of the 
German clergy. Resting upon the prin- 
ciple (which gradually became more and 
more acknowledged) of free inquiry, siij)- 
ported by a love of historical and jdiilo- 
sophicaL truth, and directing their effons 
to the points most connected with iIhj 
improvement of men in wisdom and 
virtue, the German Protestants, since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, have 
done more to ^ve a scientific character 
and practical utility to theology than had 
been done in any previous century of tJie 
Chrisftan church. On account of the 
peculiar cultivation of theological sci- 
ence in Germany, We shall now give a 
view of the mode in which it is treated 
at present in that country, taken from a 
smdl pamphlet published by the theo- 
logical &culty at Halle, for the use of 


(THEOLOGY.) 

students in theology — Anweisung fiir 
angehende Theologen (Halle, 1827). The 
whole range of theological science may 
be conveniently divided into four parts — 
exegetical, systematical, historical and 
practical theology . — Exegetical Theology 
embraces all those branches of knowledge 
that are icquisite for the correct under- 
standing of the writings of the Old and 
New Testahient, which contain the rec- 
ords of the Christian religion. The fol- 
lowing are its principal subdivisions : — 
1. The historico-critical introduction to 
the books of the Old and New Testament. 
This treats of the histoiy and form of 
these books, of their age, origin and con- 
tents. 2. Biblical hermeneutics, or th(?o- 
ry of interpretation. This applies tlie 
general principles of interpretafion, which 
are cotnmon to all writings, to the biblical 
writings in particular, and derives also 
special rules from those circumstances 
which are peculiar to tlie biblical books. 
Closely connected with hermeneutics is 
biblical criticism, including vcrl)al criti- 
cism, winch occupies itself with the 
judgment and restoration of the sacred 
text; and the (so called) higher criticism, 
which consists in investigations reJati^(^ 
to the authenticity of the several hooks 
of Scripture. 3. J3iblicui exegesis. 
is the practical ai)plication of the jirinci- 
plcs of heniieiumtics and criticism to t]j<‘ 
grammatico-historical interpretaiion 
the original text of the Scriptures. 

Systenialiral Theology consists in iLf 
methodical and ordi*riy iiivestigatictn ned 
proof of religious truths and |)ro]M)sit ioji-. 
or||tho.-c connected with religion; ali .u" 
which, when collected from tin* Scr«{j- 
tiires, au»l united into one wlioh*, r-on :i 
tnte the systfun of tlte ('hristian relit;i<.ii 
All these truths and prot)osilions 
refen nee either to uhjects of kju>\vlc(t .:f 
and helu!f, or to that which is (*oidom j'i 
hic to duty in our aftections and aclioft-^ 
Hence the followingdistinctions: - I . f h>;i 
matic theology, or system of 
faith; that is, the systernaric exhibition 
discussion of tlmt which is taught in ih^ 
Christian Scriptures in regard to 
his attributes, operations and n^lation^ U) 
us. A distinction is made bet we<*ri hifj- 
Heal theology, which derives the system 
of doctrines exclusively from the Bible, 
and ecclesiastical tlieology, or the sys- 
tematical exhibition of the biblical doc- 
trines according to the creed of the E vain 
gelical church. Both these are usually 
treated together, and in connexion with 
critical investigations ; but they are somo- 
tlmes separately discussed. Lecturer 
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upon this science sometimes include the 
hmory of Christian doctrines, or attack 
erroneous views on the spot. This last 
is called polemic^ or dencMic theology. 
The history of 'doctrines, however, to- 
gether with the general history of the 
Christian faith, and also polemics, are 
sometimes treated separately from dog- 
matic theology. So is apologetic theolo- 
gy, or the defence of ChristiAiity, which, 
however, is more commonly united with 
the lectures on dogmatics. 2. Moral 
theology, or Christian ethics ; that is, the 
systematic exhibition of what is taught in 
the Scriptures, especially in the New 
Testament, respecting the duties of man- 
kind in regard to their affections and 
actions. 

Historical Theology includes all those 
}>ranches of knowledge which relate to 
the history of religion, in the widest sense 
of the term, and of all which stands 
in connexion with religion, or has origi- 
nated from it. Historical theology includes, 
1. The history of Christian doctrines. 
In this the student is led to see the grad- 
ual formation of the system of doctrines 
Jield by the church. An acquaintance 
Avith the history of the fathers (patristics) 
is also re<;omniended. 2. Symbolical the- 
ology, or the historico-dogmatical ex- 
planation and illustration of creeds and 
confessions in the Evangelical church, 
and a comparative exhibition of the sys- 
T(^ms of other Christian denominations. 

Arclueology, or antiquities, for the il- 
lustration of the l)ihlical writings, and the 
evhihition of the primitive constitution 
of* the Christian church. 4. Theological 
lilerature, or bibliography. 

Prariical T/icology occupies itself with 
the whole circle of studies directly pre- 
[^aratory to the exercise of the office of a 
( 'hristian teacher. The general method 
of popular and practical religious histntc- 
?ion is usually taught in connexion with 
lilies for a continued discourse, as in 

I inons (homiletics), and rules for cate- 
^•heticnl instruction. 2. Pastoral theolo- 
gy invites attention to the duties of the 
; :istor, and to that pnidence which it be- 
comes him to maintain in all the business 

Jiis office. It includes the subject of 
Jiiurgies mid his duties os director of 
I he external worship. 3. Ecclesiastical 
law includes, generally, all the laws and 
privileges having reference to religion, 
atj<l in regard to the sources of ^ich 
all (!l!hristian denominations are agreed. 
KSpecially, it relates to particular ecclesp 
asticai communities. Of the latter, the 
canon law and the German Protestant 


ecclesiastical law are the chief kinds* 
(See also the note to the article Universi- 
tiesj which gives the lipt of theological 
lectures at the university of Berlin.) 

Torpedo ; a genus of fishes, belonging 
to the family of the rays, and formerly 
united with them under the rc0a of Lin- 
naeus. It is distinguished by the short 
and somewhat fleshy tail, and the nearly 
circular disk formed by the body. This 
is smooth, and the teeth are small and 
acute. The electrical apparatus, which 
has rendered the torpedo so celebrated, 
consists of small membranous tubes, dis- 
posed like honey-comb, and divided, by 
horizontal partitions, into small cells, 
which are filled witli a mucous substance. 
These occupy the space between the 
head gills and pectoral fins, and are abun- 
dantly supplied with nerves from the 
ciglith pair. This conformation is analo- 
gous, in many respects, to the galvanic 
j)ile, and, accordingly, the identity of the 
benumbing power of these animals with 
electricity may be considered establish- 
ed. A Leyden jar may be charged by 
one of these animals. This extraordina- 
ry stniclure, which may lead to the de- 
termination of important points in gene- 
ral physiology, serves a more humble 
purpose in the economy of the animal* 
By exercising this power, the torpedo is 
enabled to procure its prey, and to pro- 
tect itself against enemies. Whoever 
attempts to lay hold of it receives a sud- 
den, paralyzing shock in the arms ; and 
small fishes, it is said, are completely 
stunned on approaching it. This faculty 
is by no means confined to the species of 
torpedo. The gymnotus, or electrical 
eel (see that article), of the fresh waters 
of South America, possesses it in a still 
more extraordinary degree; and it has 
lately been discovered in a situruSy or cat- 
fish, of the African rivers, as well as in 
several other fishes of difierent genera. 
The torpedo, however, is best known, w it 
has been an object of astonishment and 
ten-or with the common people in all ages. 
According to Cuvier, several species in- 
habit the European seas, which have 
been confounded under the raja torpedo 
of Linneeus. They frequent sandy coasts, 
and sometimes, it is said, even conceal 
themselves above low-water mark. Ac- 
cording to Mitchill, we have one upon 
our own coasts, which is sometimes taken 
on St. George’s Bank, in the ocean, near 
Block island, and to southward.^ Few 
are taken in the course of the eeas(m,axid 
these only by the hook and Une^ ^f^hUe 
fishing for cod. These instances 
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however, well remembered by the fish- 
ermen, who call the animal nurnb-fishj or 
cramp-JUh. It is said sometimes to attain 
the weight of a hundred pounds. The 
liver is cut out for the sake of the oil ; 
but no use is made of the body. 

Turnip {bras 9 icarapa)\ a cruciferous 
plant, belonging to the same genus with the 
cabbage, extensively cultivated for the sake 
of its esculent root. This latter is turbinate, 
more or less depressed, but varies some- 
what in color, size and form in the sub- 
varieties produced by culture. It is of a 
flesliy consistence, and has a sweet, some- 
what pungent, and agreeable taste. The 
radical leaves are oblong and lyrate ; the 
upper ones entire : the flowers are usual- 
ly yellow. The smaller varieties, in gen- 
eral, are most agreeable to the taste, and 
most esteemed ; but the quality depends 
very much on the nature of the soil, 
which should be sandy and light. The 
ordinary season of sowing is from the 
end of June to the beginning of August ; 
but if it is desired to procure them 
throughout the season, they may be 
sown from March till September. Tur- 
nips are a wholesome article of food, 
much in use. The large-rooted varieties 
have been employed in Europe for fod- 
der, during the winter season, from time 
immemorial. They are given to cattle to 
fatten them, and also to sheep, hogs, &c. 
It has been ascertained that the most ad- 
vantageous mode of field culture is by 
drills, which will produce crops of treble 
the weight of those grown in the broad- 
cast manner. — The ruta haga, or Swedish 
turnip, is a variety of B. campestris, often 
cultivated. The root is large, of a yellow- 
ish color ; but, in general, it is less es- 
teemed than the common turnij). 

Turnspit ; an active, industrious va- 
riety of the dog, once considered an in- 
dispensable attendant on the spit, and still 
employed in some j)arts of Europe. It is 
distinguished by the length of the body, 
and shortness of the legs ; the tail is curl- 
ed on the back, and the usual color gray- 
ish, with black spots. 

Turtle Dove (columha turtur). This 
bird is shy and retired, and builds only in 
deep woods. It makes the forest resound 
with its plaintive cooings. It is celebrated 
for its conjugal attachment, and is found 
in all the temperate parts of the eastern 
continent. We have, in all parts of the 
U« States, the Carolina dove, a species 
analogous in many respects. 

Unitarian; a name used to designate 
a class of religionists, who hold to the 
personal unity of God, in opposition to 


the doctrine of the Christian Trinity. The 
Unitarian faith appears first to have been 
avowed (after the reformation) by Martin 
Cellarius, a native of Stuttgard, who was 
just finishing his studies at Wittenberg, 
where Luther was professor, when the 
latter began to set himself in opposition 
to the authority of the Roman Catholic 
church. Qellurius adopted Luther’s 
views, and was at first distinguished by 
his friendship and that of Melanchthon. 
His subsequent avowal of Unitarian opin- 
ions subjected him to an imprisonment, 
whence being released, he retired, in 
1536, to Basle, and died there in 1564. 
Among other theologians, who, about the 
same time, were led to a like result, were 
Lewis Hetzer, put to death by the magis- 
trates of Constance, in 1529 ; John Den- 
kiiis, rector of the school of Nuremberg, 
who was associated with Hetzer in trans- 
lating the Prophets into German ; John 
Campanus, of Wittenberg; Adam Pas- 
tor, a Westphalian ; and Claudius, a 
Frenchman, who, about 1530, prcaclied 
his doctrines in Switzerland and Alsace. 
A person of more note than any of these 
was Michael Servetus, bom, in 1509, at 
Villanueva, in Arragon, whence he is 
sometimes called Michael Villanovanus. 
During his study of the common law, at 
Toulouse, tlie news of the spreading ref- 
ormation engaged him in an examination 
of the sacred writings ; and, in the se([uei, 
he renounced the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Not venturing then to publish his lu'lief* 
in France, lie removed, in 1530, to Basic. 
In the following year, lie published, ai 
Strashiirg, his Dt 'Prinitatis Erroribm\ Li~ 
hri sintcniy and soon afhT, at llngiicnaii, 
his Dialogorum de TYinifafe, Libri fhut. 
From the storm which these wcirks - 
cited, he retired first to Basle, then L\ - 
oils, and lastly to Paris, where, under his 
name of Villanovanus, he stuiiied nu'di 
eiiie, and became, for a short time, a pfdi 
lie lecturer in that department of thr 
university. His great work, Christ ut- 
nismi llestiUdioy was published aiiony 
mously, in 1553, at Vienna. The same 
year, he was arrested, at Geneva, on his 
way into Italy, and condemned to he 
burned for heresy — a sentence which w as 
carried into effect the following day. — In 
Italy, a similar movement of opinion hvid. 
meanwhile, been taking place. In ir)4B, 
the inqirisitiou obtained Knowledge of a 
society of persons of rank and learning 
at Vicenza, who were accustomed to 
meet for the considemtion of religious 
questions, and, among other doctrines of 
the church, had discarded that of the 
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Trinity. Three of the number were ap- 
prehended, one of whom died in prison, 
and the odier two were put to death at 
Venice. The rest, comprising several of 
the names afterwards the most distin- 
guished in this cause, effected their es- 
cape. Among them appears to have been 
Laelius Sozzini, or the elder Socinus, a 
native of Sienna,^ iu Tuscany. After the 
dispersion of his friends at Vicenza, he 
withdrew to Zurich, from which place 
he travelled through various countries of 
Europe, and, among others, at two differ- 
ent times, into Poland, where he is said to 
have converted to his opinions the confes- 
sor of the queen. He wrote largely upon 
the Trinity, as afterwards appeared from 
manuscripts left in the possession of his 
nephew, but published nothing, and died 
a natural death at Zurich, at the age of 
thirty-seven. The inconveniences which 
Unitarians had hitherto encountered in 
avowing their faith, naturally leading 
them to look for some common retreat, 
their attention was directed to Poland, in 
consequence of the free institutions of 
that kingdom, and the lax sentiments of 
toleration which were attributed to its 
reigning monarch, Sigismund II. A large 
portion of the reformed clergy of Poland 
ranked themselves in their number, as 
early as 1565, in which year they were 
se])arated from the communion of the 
Calvinists and Lutherans. The period 
of their prosperity now began. They 
were included within the pacta conventaj 
or grant of freedom of worship. Their 
dis(!ordant opinions on minor points be- 
f‘:irnc Imrmoiiized, partly under the in- 
flm^nce of Eanstus Socinus, nephew of 
f jeliuH, who established himself among 
them in 1579, and, though at first receiv- 
ed coldly, soon acquired the ascendency 
due to an earnest and disinterested char- 
ju!ter and singular powers of mind. From 
their settlement at Racow, where they 
had a college, which, at one time, num- 
bered more than a thousand students, and 
from other places, they sent out numerous 
leartu'd [Hiblieatioiis, spreading their 
views of the Christian system far and 
wide. In every part of the kingdom 
they had churches ; and among their ad- 
herents were numbers of the principal 
nobility. The most accessible monument 
which remains of the abilities and erudition* 
of their writers is in the collection called 
Bibliotheca Frairum Polonorumj made in 8 
vols., folio, by Andrew Wi^watius and 
others, and containing works of the two 
Hociiii, Schlicting, Wolzogen, Crellius, 
Przipcovius and Wissowatius ; to which, 
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in some copies, is found added a volume 
of writings of Brenius. Measures which 
followed, of combined hostility against 
them on the part of Catholics and other 
Protestants, were favored by the unsettled 
state of Poland during the seventeenth 
century. The disorderly conduct of 
some students of the college at Ra- 
cow, who had broken down a cross at 
one of the gates of the town, was seized 
on for the occasion of severe meas- 
ures of coercion ; and, though the offend- 
ers were punished, and every satisfaction 
for tlie outrage offered by their parents and 
the governors of the college, this did not 
prevent the passage of a decree, by the diet 
of Warsaw, for the church and college to 
be closed, the press to be stopped, and the 
professors sent into exile. This decree 
was followed, through the twenty suc- 
ceeding years, by others, with provisions 
more severe, till, in 1658, the Unitarians 
were forbidden, under pain of death, 
publicly to solemnize their worship, or 
profess their sentiments, and required to 
attach themselves, within three years, 
to the Catholic, Lutheran, or Calvinistic 
communion, or quit the kiitgdom ; and, 
in 1660, the time allowed in this alterna- 
tive for disposing of their property, and 
making other arrangements for expatria- 
tion, was further abridged by a decree 
making immediate outlawry the penalty of 
delay. In the dispersion which followed, 
some went to England, some to different 
states of Germany, some to Holland • 
(where the Bibliotheca^ above mentionrd^ 
was published, and where, before * -ng, 
they became merged in the body ' Re- 
monstrants), and some to Transy' mia. — 
They continued to be known as a distinct 
community only in tljis latter countiy, 
where, under the auspices of George 
Blandrata, a Piedmontese physician, and 
a friend of Faustus Socinus, their doc- 
trine liad appeared not long after the pe- 
riod of its rise in Poland, and had beeU 
favored, in like manner, by a system of 
toleration, pursued by two successive 
monarchs. But, whether from other 
causes, or owin^ to the toleration being 
limited to a particular form of the Unita- 
rian doctrine (involving the dbligation of 
invoking Christ), the number of profes- 
sors never became large. The Unitarian 
still remains one of the four communions 
recognised by the. Austrian government 
of l>wsylvania. According to the Con- 
versations-’Lexiconj it eonrists of 50,000 
persons, divided among 164^ churches, 
governed by a superintendent and two 
consistories. At Clausenburg, their prin^ 
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cipal seat, and at Thoarda, they have 
schools. The most considerable publica* 
tion which h^ proceeded from them, is 
die ExplieaHimts hoeorum VtL et JVbv. 
Tesi. ex quibu8 Trinitatis Dogma stabHiri 
9 oUty by George Enjedinus, their third 
superintendent. The most recent formal 
exposition of their views is believed to 
be found in the Summa Universte Theo-- 
lojptt secundum Unitarios (Clausenburg, 
1784), attributed to professor Marcos. — In 
Holland, Erasmus John, rector of the col- 
lege of Antwerp, published, in 1^5, an 
anonymous work, favoring this system, 
entitled Antithesis Doctrince ChristietAnJti- 
christi de lino Vero Deo. He was forth- 
with banished. Thirteen years after, Os- 
torode and Voidove, for similar publica- 
tions, were ordered, by the states-general, 
to leave the United Provinces within ten 
days, and their writings to be burned. 
Brandt, as quoted by Mosheim, says that, 
when the multitud^e had assembled* to 
witness the execution of the latter part of 
the sentence, the books were no where to 
be found. The magistrates were curious 
to examine them, tmd had divided them 
among themselves and their friends. In 
1627, Adolphus^Venator, minister of Al- 
maer, was banished for composing a work 
which savored of Socinianism, qtiodpor- 
tenta Sarmaticasaperet, It being still found, 
however, that there were many Unitarians 
in Holland, magnam in his terris Sociniano- 
rummessamesse (L’Amy), the synods of the 
Seven Provinces sent a delegation to the 
states-general, urging the necessity of fur- 
ther measures ; whereupon that body, after 
consulting the divines of Leyden, iasued 
an edict, bearing date September 19, 
165«3, forbidding the profession of the 
Socinian heresy, and the holding of its 
assemblies, under pain of banishment for 
the first offence, and punishtnent at dis- 
cretion for the second. But — whether it 
was owing to impressions made by the 
Apology of Schlicting, published in the 
next year, to the opposition of public sen- 
timent, to the numbers of the Unitarians 
themselves, or to the apparent inconsist- 
ency of the edict with the principles of 
toleration already asserted by the states- 
general in several treaties, as well as in 
their articles of union — it does not appear 
to have been carried into rigid execution. 
To mention no other sipgle names than 
those of Episcopius, Grotius, Le Clerc, 
and Wetstein, there has probably teen 
alwajTs a large number of Unitarians 
amiMig the Remonstrants of Holland. But 
the l^monstranls have not published their 
opinions ftedy, being, at ail times, a de- 
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pressed sect. Their ministers at one pe- 
riod were deprived, and at another ban- 
ished; and, till the Dutch revolution in 
1795, no Remonstrant could hold a public 
office, or be a professor in the universities, 
or a teacher in the public schools. A re- 
laxation of attachment to hitherto current 
opinions may be inferred from the fact, 
that, in 1817, on the recovery of Dutch 
independence, an assembly of professors 
and divines was convened, which per- 
mitted candidates for the ministry to pro- 
fess and teach the articles of the synod 
of Dort, as far as they are in accordance 
tvith the Bible. More recent publications 
of that country show that Unitarian opin- 
ions have there disseminated themselves to 
no inconsiderable extent. — Unitarian ism 
in England dates almost as far back as 
the earliest translation of the Bilile. 
Strype, in his Memoirs of Archbishop 
Cranmer, says, “ Thei*e were other here- 
sies now (1548) vented abroad, as the de- 
nial of the Trinity and the Deity of the 
Holy Ghost and, two years after, the 
same writer reports, “ Arianism now 
showed itself so openly, and was in such 
danger of spreading further, that it was 
thought necessary to suppress it by using 
more rugged methods than seemed agi*(‘(*- 
able to the merciful principles of the pi <i- 
fession of the gosifiel.” In 1551, a Ger- 
man, named George van Paris, was burned 
at London, for this heresy, and, four years 
after, another person, at Uxbridge. Joan 
Bocher, sometimes called the innifl uf 
Kenty was a mf»re dislinguisherl vietim. 
She was a lady of ffunily and ediM'ation, 
and of heroic courage. Allu^Iing to an 
opinion entertained by her concerning 
the corporeal suhstance of the Savior, II 
is a goodly matter,” said she* to her judges. 

“ to consider your ignoranc<;. Not long 
ago, you hurried Ann Askew h)r a pi< c< 
of bread, and yet came yniin';»'lv<‘s to 1>«' 
iieve and pnifess the same doctrine tor 
which you burned her. And now, lor 
sooth, you will needs burn me tor a fiit ce 
of flesh ; and, in tlie end, you will come 
to believe this also, when ye have read 
the Scriptures, and understaiifi thein/’ 
(Southey’s Book of the Church.) !M 
ward VI could hardly be prevailc'd upon 
to consent to her execution, and signet! 
the warrant, saying to Cranmer that he 
must be responsible for the sin. Lnder 
James I, a large number of persotm, stime 
of them of rank and consideration, werc^ 
executed for the same of&nce. In Croin- 
weH^itime, they seem generally to have 
had milder treatment. Biddle, tpeir lead- 
er, was at last, however, thrown by the 
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dictator into prison, where he died in 
1662. The posthumous work of Milton, 
first published in 1825, shows liiin to have 
adopted their sentiments. An act of the 
long parliament, in 1648, making the pro- 
fession of Unitarianism a felony, was so 
far initiated, after the revolution, by stat- 
utes of the eighth and ninth of William III, 
as to make the offence punishable, in the 
first instance, by certain civil Misabilities, 
and, in the second, by three years* impris- 
onment, and virtual outlawry. These 
statutes were not repealed till 1813. In 
tlie latter part of the seventeenth, and the 
r beginning of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, besides other names of the first 
distinction, their claim to which is dis- 
puted, we find, among avowed English 
Unitarians, those of Firrnin, Enilyn, Whis- 
lon, Samuel Clarke, and Lardner; and, to 
go liigher, of Locke and Newton. To- 
wards the close of the last century, sever- 
al clergymen of the established church 
(landsey, Jebb, Wakefield, Disney, and 
otliers) n'signed their benefices, in conse- 
quence of having adopted Unitarian views, 
while, at the same time, among numer- 
ous conv<*rts from the dissenting sects, ap- 
peared the names of doctors Priestley, 
Price, Aikin, Rees, and othera of scien- 
rific and literary note. The English 
iiody of the t/tree denominations^ as it is 
called, is composed of the Presbyterians, 
Independents and Baptists. Of that por- 
tion of the latter class called General Bap- 
tists, a majority are acknowhidged Unita- 
rians. Sucli was, towards the close of 
his lif(», Rolw'rt Robinson, the author of 
the V’lllage Sermons, and doctor Toulmin, 
the learned editor of Neal’s History of 
the Thiritans ; and the Presbyterian 
churches, throughout England, are im- 
dersfood to be, with scarcely an exception, 
o<'eupie<l by congregations of this sort, 
riieir mufiber was reckoned, ten peat's 
ago, at more than two hundred. {UniL in 
. h/g. MV. Hist, Slot. Praseni. Brev. Ex- 
eo.s.) fn the Presbyterian churches in 
the north of Ireland, a vcliernent coniro- 
\ ('rsy has been carried on within the two 
or three last years, the event of which is 
midi'rstood to have been to detach about 
forty el lurches from the body of that 
<’ominunion, and unite them, as professed 
Ihiitarians, into a society of their own, 
consisting of several presnyteries. There 
are also congregations of this charac- 
ter in Dublin, and in other southern 
cities of the kingdom. In Scotland, 
there are Unitarian chapels in Edin- 
burgh^ Glasgow, and other principal 
places. Among the leading periodical 
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publications devoted to this cause in 
Great Britain, are the Monthly Reposito- 
printed in London ; the Christian Re- 
former and Reflector, at Liverpool ; and 
the Christian Pioneer, in Glasgow. There 
is a Scottish Unitarian Association lately 
formed ; and the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, meeting annually at 
London, serves for a bond of union for 
professors of the belief throughout the 
three kingdoms. The principal supply 
of ministers is from Manchester college, 
at York ; others come from the Scotch 
universities, and from that of Dublin. — ^As 
early as 1690, some English ministers 
complained to a synod, convened at Am- 
sterdam, of the growing heterodoxy of 
the Genevan church. The first public 
measure of importance in the connexion, 
was a decree of the Company of Pastors, 
in 1725, dispensing candidates for ordina- 
tion from subscription to the Helvetic 
confession, and substituting for this a 
profession of holding “ the true doctrine 
of the holy prophets and apostles, as corn- 
wised in the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, and summarily set fortli in the 
catechism.” Vernet, theological profes- 
sor in the academy, published, not long 
after, his disbelief in the consubstantiality 
of the Son. In 1757, the article Geneva^ 
in the Fi-ench Encyclopaedia, announced, 
that many of the ministers disbelieved 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, of which 
Calvin, their leader, was the zealous de- 
fender.” In 1788, the catechism of Cal- 
vin was superseded by another, of a char- 
acter to indicate the justness of this state- 
ment. In 1807, a liturgy, expurgated up- 
on Unitarian principles, was substituted 
for that anciently in use ; and, two years 
earlier, a professedly amended version of 
the Scriptures, which had been in prepa- 
ration upwards of a century, was pub- 
lished under the authority of the Venera- 
ble Company of Pastors. At the present 
time, the twenty-seven pastors of the es- 
tablished church of the canton are un- 
derstood, with two or three exceptions, to 
hold to Unitarian opinions. A contro- 
versy on the subject broke out in 1816, 
which, though much discouraged by the 
magistrates, continues to the present time. 
M* Chenevi^re, rector of the academy, 
the most distinguished writer of the don»- 
inant party, puDlished, in 1831, an JSmoi 
du ^$Ume Thiologiqw de la THniU^ imd 
an J^sai du Pichi original^ in which are 
argued, at len^, Unitarian views ufioii 
these points.--In America, Unitarian opki-* 
ions ai^ar (president Adama’s letM* to 
doctor Morse} to have been i 
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adopted in Massachusetts as early as the 
middle of the last century. In 1756, £m- 
Ijrn’s Humble Inquiiy into the Scripture 
Account of Jesus Chnst, was published in 
Boston, chiefly, it is said, by the agency 
of doctor Mayhew, of the West church, 
and came into wide circulation. One of 
the three Episcopal churches of that city 
adopted, in 1785, a liturgy excluding the 
recognition of the Trinitarian doctrine. 
In 1805, attention was extensively drawn 
to the subject by several publications, oc- 
casioned by the appointment of a distin- 
guished Unitarian to the divinity chair of 
the university of Cambridge. In 1816, 
the controversy was revived by a ref)ub- 
lication, in this country, of a chapter from 
Mr. Belsham’s Life of Lindsey, with the 
title American Unitarianism. Up to this 
time, the doctrine had been hardly dis- 
cussed out of New England, though a 
small society, dating from the visit of 
doctor Priestley, in 1794, existed in Phila- 
delphia. In 1819, a congregation was 
gathered in Baltimore ; and others now 
exist in New York, Philadelphia, W^lsh- 
ington, Charleston, Pittsburg, Cincinna- 
ti, and other principal cities of tlie Union. 
The number of churches organized ac*- 
cording to the Congregational form is 
reckoned at from 170 to 200. Their min- 
isters are chiefly furnished from the 
divinity college of the university of 
Cambridge, in Mtissachusetis, Among 
the periodical publications which an- 
nounce their views are the Christian Ex- 
aminer, the Scriptural Interpreter, and tlic 
Unitarian Advocate, printed in Boston ; the 
Unitarian Monitor, at Dover, N. II, ; the 
Christian Monitor, at Brooklyn, ('onn, ; 
and the Unitarian Essayist, at Mead vi lie, 
Penn, The annual reports of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the government 
of which is established in Boston, circu- 
late information respecting the progress 
of the doctrine. Besides the Congrega- 
tional Unitarians, the denomination called 
Christians^ which is numerous, pfirticii- 
larly in the Western States, reckoning, ia 
1827, from 700 to 1000 churches (letter 
of General Christian Conference, in 
Christian Examiner, vol. iv), inaiutuins 
Unitarian ofkinions ; and they are under- 
stood also to prevail in the large sect of 
the Reformed Baptists, in the same region 
of the country. — In France, many of the 
Protestant cleij;y reject the Trinitarian 
scheme of Christian doctrine. The tone 
of their principal publication, the Re- 
tnie Proteatani€f is hostile to it : and the 
princ!j>al sources of supply for the minis- 
try of the French churches, are the 


schools of Geneva and Monfauban sphere 
the Unitarian system has asceiideni^y. A 
society was formed last year,, at Paris, 
called the Uiiitariau Association of France. 
—In British Asia, a native society of Uni- 
tarian Christians has existed, for several 
years, at Madras, under the care of Wil- 
liam Roberts, a native ; but a much more 
remarkable developement of opinion pf 
this kind o<?cun*ed in the case of the dis- 
tinmiished Bramin, Rammohun Roy, of 
Calcutta, who, in his publications in Eng- 
lish, called the Precepts of Jesus, and 
First, Second and Final Appeal to the 
Christian Public, has directecl the thoughts 
of numbers of his countrymen to the 
subjects therein proposed, and, since 
1827, has been associated with consfiicii- 
ous individuals of the native and Euro- 
pean population, in the support of Chris- 
tian worahip according to the ITiiitarian 
faith. — Unitarians profess to derive their 
views from Scrijrture, and to make it the ul- 
timate arbiter in all religious questions, thus 
distingiiishiiig themselves from the na- 
tionalists (otherwise (*alled thc^ntisu/jfr- 
7utfuralisis) of (fcrmany. They underlake 
to show tliat, interi)reted nreording to tiui 
settled Laws of language*, theurrilorm tes- 
timony of the sacred writings is, that the 
Holy Spirit has no personal (*xisience dis- 
tinct from tlie Father, and tliat the Son 
a derived and dependent being, wln‘ther, 
as some believe, created in some nnnole 
period of lime.*, or, as oth«*rs. beginning to 
live when hc^ apf)ean*d on eartli. M'hiee 
of the ])assages ot‘ the. N(*\v 'r<*stament, 
which have beini relied on to })rove tlu- 
coiitiarv(l .lo}]M v, 7; 1 '^Pini. iii^ Iti ; 
ciiid Acts w, 28), !h(;y liold. with (itlu r 
criti<*s, he spurious. Others (as .b>iu( i, 
l,A:c.; Komans i.\, 5) they iiiaintain to 
have reeeived an erroneous interjiretatiou. 
They insist that eeelesiastica! liistoi v eiia 
hies them tf» trace to obsolete systems of 
heatlien philosofiliy tin? ijitnHlu(‘.tio!i 
the received doctrine into tin* f*hur(’lu in 
which, oriet* rec<*ived, it has been sustained 
on grounds independent of its na rirs . 
and tlu\y go so far as to avtn* that it is 
isfactorily refuted by the biblical passages, 
when riglitly understood, whic h an* (‘Uf- 
tomarily adduced in its support. Ar 
cording as llieir distinguisliing doctrine 
has l)een professed in diflc'nmt times and 
places, it has been found in connexion 
with various otliers, which have beem 
prominent subjects of controversy in the 
church, as those which respect the man- 
ner of Imptlsrn, philosophic.al liberty and 
necessity, the methods of Christas inediar 
tion, &.C. The Unitarians (sometimes 
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called Sdctnians) of Poland held to the 
obligation of invoking "Christ — view 
which no Unitarians of the present day, 
out of Transylvania, are believed to en- 
tertain. In America, Unitarian opinions 
are much divided upon the point of Christ’s 
preexistence ; while, on the other hand, 
the rejection of the tenet of his vicarious 
suffering (or suffering as men’a^substitute), 
along with that of his supreme Deity, ap- 
pears to be universally characteristic of the 
sect (See Bock, Historia Jlniitrinitari- 
VOL* XII. 51 
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orum; Lubicnieciiis, Tiistcria Rrforma- 
iionxs PoloniciB ; Lampo, Histcria Eccle- 
si(t HiingaricfB; Benko, Transylvania; 
Maimbourg, Hisl^ ofJlrianis^n ; L’Amy, 
History of ^cinianism ; Itecs, Racovian 
Catechism*) 

Unitarians is also sometimes used, in 
politics, to designate a party in favor of a 
central government, in contradistinction 
to one in favor of a federal government. 
Thus we hear of the Unitarians in Buenos 
Ayres, 
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